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1st MAY 1873. 



THE CHESS WORLD. 

** The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

Every little incident in the history of our game is treasured by its devotees, yet, notwithstanding the wealth of 
Its literature, every student of Chess must have felt the want of precise information regarding many events that 
have materially influenced its progress. Who that has read that "in those times, in the year of Christ 1266, 
there came to Florence a Saracen, named Buzecca ; a very great master of Chess playing '* but would like to 
know something more of this Buzecca ; why he came to Florence ; his business there, and his last place of 
abode, or who can read in Fra Jacopo's treatise that " it is necessary to know that this game was invented in 
the City of Babylon whilst Amilone reigned there " without an insane desire to ** interview" Fra Jacopo for an 
exposition of the consequences of ignorance ! And coming to later times, who has not read with a relish that, 
like the " bitters " which precedes the feast, increases the appetite, Mr. Walker's scanty references (for alas 1 
they are nothing more) to the first meetings of that rare Society of Chess players " in two diflferent houses in 
Bedford Street, Covent Garden ?^' Breathes there a Chess player wha does not thirst for a detailed account of 
the " urgent private affairs" that occupied the minds of all the champions save one in the correspondence match 
between Westminster and Paris, from 1834 to 1836, and which so largely contributed to our defeat in that 
memorable encounter ? Where is the student of Chess who would not figuratively " give his eyes " for a plain 
statement of all the "in and outs" of the "causes unconnected with the Club" which led in 1836 to the 
temporary dissolution of this same famous Westminster Society, and its ultimate removal to " commodious 
rooms, adjoining the Grand Cigar Divan, 102 Strand? " Where indeed — why, in the language of " le sport," 
he is nowhere. Therefore, mindful of our mission as historians, let us, before the universal pleasure consequent 
upon the brilliant inauguration of the Universities' Chess match has subsided, award due honour to 
Mr. Anthony, of Oxford, for the conception; to Mr. de Soyres, of Cambridge, for so warmly espousing the cause ; 
and to Mr. Steinitz, for securing the enthusiastic assistance and generous hospitality of the officers and members 
of the City of London Chess Club. 

It is with deep regret that we announce the termination of Mr. George Walker's connection with the 
Chess column of Beits Life, Since the 4th of January 1835, when Bell first began to publish Chess games 
and Chess intelligence, Mr. Walker has conducted his department with an impartiality that has gained for him 
the esteem of Chess players of every clime, and we can assure him that he carries with" him into his retirement 
their warmest regards. With Mr. Walker Chess has indeed been a bond of brotherhood, and even in his 
controversies (where is the Chess Editor who has escaped them ?) he has waged war with knightly chivalry and- 
true English manliness. It is not, and' never has been, his way to " hint at faults, and hesitate dislike ; " he has 
always had the courage of his opinions, and in his numerous works on our Royal game he has given us his 
own judgment, the result of his own labours, and not the compilation device of many of his predecessors and 
some of his contemporaries. That he may live long in the enjoyment of his well-earned repose is the sincere 
wish of every Chess player. 

The first match between Messrs. Bird and Wisker has been brought to a conclusion that reflects the highest 
credit upon both players. It will be remembered that, in the terms of the match, the player who first scored 
§even games was to be declared the conqueror. But when each had scored six, it was obvious to the players 
themselves, if not to their immediate supporters, that a victory by one game would be barren in honours to 
either side, and they accordingly agreed to draw the first match, and commence a second forthwith. So far 
the second match promises to confirm the first in the equality of the players, but as only a week ago the score 
stood three to one against Mr. Bird, and is now equal, it has, in its progress, shown that, as well as being a 
player of extraordinary enterprise and dash, that gentleman possesses the useful qualities of self-restraint and 
perseverance under difficulties. As we go to press the score stands — Mr. Bird, 3 ; Mr. Wisker, 3 ; drawn, 2. 

We have received several letters referring to the little game printed last month, which we received from a 
correspondent in Nassau. Mr. Taylor (of Norwich) ascribes the game to Captain Kennedy, and sends us a 
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H. 


A. Kennkdy. 


WHITK. 


HLACK. 


Zukertori. 


Amateur. 


I PtoQ4 


I PtoQ4 


2 B to K B 4 


2 B to K B 4 


3 Kt to Q B 3 


3 B takes B P 


4 R to Q B sfj 


4 B to K B 4 


S Kt to Q Kt 5 


5 Kt to Q R 3 


6 B takes Q B P 


6 Kt takes B 


7 Kt takes Kt ch 


7 K to Q 2 


8 P to K 4 


8 R to (^ B sq 


9 B to Q Kt 5 ch 


9 KtoQ3 


10 P to K 5 mate 





much shorter game, in two moves, played by himself, resembling the " Fool's Mate " of the " books." The 
following letter is from Captain Kennedy, the well-known Chess author : — 

Sir, — Perhaps you will kindly allow me to mention that the seven move-game recorded in your present number, which has been 
sent to you all the way from the Bahamas, as a novelty, is, in point of fact, a venerable old stager, and has been frequently in print 
before. It was won by me against a Brighton amateur as far back as the year 184$, and will be found in the Chess Player's 
Chronicle^ vol. V, page 298. It is reprinted in the American Chess Monthly, vol. I, iMige252; and, under the designation of 
** Captain Kennedy's Mate," again appears in Hazeltine's Brevity and Brtlliancy in Chess, P^ge 37. Finally, about two years ago, 
this Chess-i-kin cropped up in the Illustrated London AVrtv (as it now does in your columns), as an original game, contested by two 
gentlemen in America. I do not for a moment doubt that it was so contested, and only desire to say that I j)layed \\. first. The small 
pariic in question, I may slate, is not, as your Nassau correspondent supjwses, the shortest on record. There is in existence a 
lustrous little Chess gem, cut by the master hand of l^galle, the accomplisheil preceptor of Philidor, which is as brief, and of 
unquestionably superior merit. — Yours faithfully, 

Keai)IN(;, 7th April 1873. 

The game by M. de I^egalle, referred to by Captain Kennedy, will 
be found in Walker's Chess Studies, p. 58 and is terminated on the 
seventh move. As these little gems deserve to be recorded, we print 
one presented to us by Herr Zukertort, who on this occasion gave the 
odds of a Queen. 

The annual Soiree of the Cardiff Chess Club was a great success, as 
was Mr. Steinitz's performance of playing simultaneously seven games 
without seeing the Board. 

Mr. Blackburne's annual blindfold performance at the City of 
London Chess Club is fixed for the 7th instant. Mr. Blackburne will 
play ten games concurrently, without seeing the boards. 

In these days of scientific and slow j)layers it is quite refreshing to read that four of the games in the 
match between Sheriff Spens and Mr. Cirant, for the championship of the Glasgow Chess Club, were played at 
one sitting, the duration of which was three hours and a-half. The gold medal which accompanies, and is the 
symbol of the championship of the Edinburgh Chess Club, has been again won by Dr. Frazer, who won 23 out 
of the 27 games he played in the tourney. We learn from the Giasgtm^ Herald that this gold medal was 
" presented '' to the Edinburgh Chess Club " by Mr. Donaldson." Mr. Donaldson is perhaps better known in 
I^ondon under his non de plume of " Delta." 

If any of our readers desire to play a game by correspondence, they can communicate with F. AV. H., 
to our care. 

We have been favoured with copies of the first four numbers of the Nordisk Skaklidende, a new Chess 
magazine, published at Copenhagen, and edited by Messrs. Malmqvist and S. A. Sorensen. They contain 
games and problems, by the best Danish players and composers, and several of the games in the late match 
betw-een Zukertort and Steinitz. 

The Neiv York Clipper contains a great many columns besides that devoted to Chess ; among others one 
which bears the title of " Squibs and things," and under this remarkable title we notice a cautiously worded 
jjaragraph to the effect that " Mr. ¥, Boch, an actor in Memphis, is spoken of as the best Chess player in this 
country." This reminds us of the famous divan master who was spoken of2& the best Chess player in Hoxton. 

The match between Hartford and Boston has ended in the victory of the latter city. On the question of 
exceeding the time limit, referred to the arbitration of Messrs. Mackenzie and Perrin, as announced in our last 
number, Boston was adjudged to have lost the game, but her champions having won the next one, the 
" Cradle of liberty " scored the match. 

A new monthly journal is to appear this month in Philadelphia, under the title of the CJiess Record, It 
will be edited by Mr. George Reichelm, formerly the Chess Editor of the Philadelphia Bulletin, but better kno\vn 
in England as the adversary of Captain Mackenzie in two well contested matches for the championship of the 
States. The prospectus of the new periodical has excited our curiosity, and we look forward to the reception 
of the first number with interest 

A singular Chess match is recorded in the Hartford Times. It is said that two *' straight games " of Chess 
have been recently played between the ** Naugatuck Hotel" and "Brick Block," and that the former won both* 
Mr. Belden knows that we appreciate his humour, so we feel sure he will forgive us if we ask him to explain tliis 
joke. 

Mr. T. D. S. Moore, the Chess Editor of the Western Advertiser (London, Ontario), has published a neat 
little volume, containing too gems of Chess, being problems selected from the Chess department of that paper. 
Many of the problems are by comparatively unknown men, but they are not without merit, and the little book 
is excellently printed, in clear type. We commend it to such of our readers as are interested in problems. 

The Canadian Chess Congress will assemble at Toronto on the 13th inst. Two tourneys will be held, 
one for games, the other for problems, open only to residents of the dominion. In the game tourney three prizes 
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will be given, and in the problem tourney five prizes will be offered, respectively for the best and second best 
sets of problems, in two, three and four moves, and for the best single problems, in two, three and four moves. 

As the genius of Morphy is reverenced in this country as sincerely as in his native land, the following 
^' cutting," firom an article in the Hartford JtmeSy will have some interest for our readers. The writer is 
referring to the period of Mr. Morphy's return to America, after his triumphal progress through Europe : — 

" Morphy, upon his return, renounced at once all his Chess connections, and, under flattering auspices, with sanguine faith in 
his success on the part of all who knew him, and the theorists who did not, he began the study of the law in the New Orleans Law 
School. What is the residt ? He has turned out no lawyer — not even a commission merchant ! He is at present doing nothing.* 
Once in a while the solitary athlete can be induced to show that his power is only in abeyance. I saw him at a private stance— yosX. 
before I left — ^beat sinmltaneously, in two hours and three-quarters, sixteen of the most accomplished amateui's in New Orleans. 
His strength lias never been fully, tested, and will probably never be fully developed." 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF PROBLEMS. 

When, a few months ago, we quoted from the New York Clipper Mr. Carpenter's " Definitions " for the 
classification of problems, our main object was to direct the attention of our contributors to a subject of 
extraordinary importance to all problem composers. We have therefore great pleasure in opening our columns 
to the discussion of the theme with the following letter, received firom a valued correspondent, which we 
•commend to the consideration of our problem composers and their reviewers : — 

To the Editor of The Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — Following in the wake of Mr. Carpenter and X, I beg to offer a few suggestions as to the 
classification of Chess Problems. I think Mr. Carpenter's scheme much too elaborate, and as X says, not 
very lucid. With the first proposition made by X, I agreee — but not with his second. The classification 
I propose is as follows : — 

Class A, or First Class Problems. — That is, those in which, in reply to any move in the defence, the 
attack can be carried on in one way only — or, in other words, those Problems in which the attack has never 
more than one move at command at any time by which to win. 

Problems in Class A, are ^^ Fine'' when they embody examples of fine play, involving one or more brilliant 
sacrifices on the part of the attack. 

It does not appear to me that there is any utility in the distinction 
which Mr. Carpenter makes between those probleuis in Class A, which 
have many variations, and those which have few or none. Some of the 
very finest compositions of Mr. Wm. Bone, the Rev. H. Bolton and 
•others do not abound in variations, but they are certainly inferior to 
none of more modem date which do. I beg to submit to your readers, 
as an example, the following exquisitely beautiful problem by E. A. 
M. M. of India (an English composer of the highest rank) which will 
.amply repay them for solving it ; and they, will not find it an easy nut 
to crack. 

Class B, or Second Class Problems, — That is those in which, in 
reply to any move in the defence, the attack may be carried on in more 
than one way. Some problems in this class however embody examples 
of fine play, and are worthy of publication. No. 240, by Mr. Howard 
Taylor, in the April number of the Papers ^ is an example. In 
-describing problems in this Class they may be distinguished as simply 
" Class B " or " Class B good.'' 

Class C, Incorrect Problems. — That is, those which cannot be 
solved in the stipulated number of moves, and those which can be solved 
in fewer moves, and those which cannot be solved at all. 

I herewith beg to send you solutions of all the Problems, except one, in the April number — classified in 

this way, and trust the scheme may find favour with your Problem reviewers; all of whom I beg to suggest should 

.allow their names to be published. A nom de plume should only be allowed in reviewing a Problem published 

anonymously. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in five moves. 



Fakenham, 

1th April 1873. 



Yours faithfiilly, 

J. A. Miles. 



• We leam, from the Dubuque Journal, that Mr. Morphy has entered an eminent banking firm in New Orleans, but in what 
^capacity is not stated. 
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OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



233f by J. H. ZuKERTORT.— 7}4<r^ is a second solution to this 
Problem, commencing with B to Ry ch, — (Editor.) 

No. 234, by J. A. Miles.— "This Problem would be better 
as a three mover," F. S. K — "The point of this problem is 
in placing the Q en prise of the adverse Q and Kt. It is pretty, 
but not difficult," O. D. D.— "Neat, but obvious after the 
first move," J. N. K. 

No. 235, byG.E. Barbier.— "Class A, very good," T. A. M. 
—"Very elegant," F. S. E.— " A beautiful problem," 6. D. D. 
— "Aperfect position," T. N. K-— C. W. M. Dale has not 
played the best defence to the attack he suggests. 

No. 236, by W. T. Pierce.— "Class A, good," J. A. M. 
—"Too ma^y second moves for White," F. S. E.— "Rather 
difficult, but like many problems similar in construction, dis- 
appointing in the result," J. N. K. 

No. 237, by A. C. Pearson. — " In aiming at so many varia- 
tions in a two move problem the author has let it drop into 
Class B," J. A. M. — "One of the most difficult two move 
problems I ever saw," F. S. E. — "A nice two mover," 
O. D. D. — " Not very neat, and easy for a two move problem," 
J. N. K.— "Very pretty indeed," C. W. D. 

No. 238, by J. Menzies.— " Class B, very faulty. White is 
far too powerful. Problem 221 in March number, by the same 
author, is far better, being in Class A, fine," J. A. M. — "Too 
easy," F. S. E. — "A fine problem, but rendered easy through 
the check threatened by Black ; had this been averted, it woiHd 
rank very high among two move problems," O. D. D. — 
"Obvious at once," J. N. K. — "Veiy neat, although the 
threatened check from the Black R gives the clue to the solution," 
C. W. M. D. 



No. 239, by D. W. Clark. — " Qass B, a very good and diiti- 
ailt problem," J. A. M. — " Very pretty, and not easy/' 
F. S. E.— "A very pretty problem," O. D. D.— "A pretty 
problem, though easy, J. N. K. 

No. 240, by I. O. Howard Taylor. — " Dual moves place 
the problem in Class B, but it is a very good one,'' J. A. M. — 
** Below its composer's standard," F. S. E. — "An excellent 
problem, the variations of which are all ^ood," (). 1). 1». 
— "Easy," J. N. K. — "Some of the variations are good," 
C. W. M. D. 

No. 241, by J. W. Abbott.— " Class A," J. A. M.— 
"Below its composer's standard," F. S. E. — "A very 
crowded position, and not difficult of solution," O. D. D. — 
««Neat, but hardly up to Mr. Abbott's standard," C. W. M. D. 

No. 242, by J. Pierce. — "Class A, good," J, A. M. — 
"The idea is old,^' F. S. E.— " A very easy problem," O. D. I). 

No. 243, by the late T. Smith. — "Class A, very fine; re- 
minds me of Mendheim," T. A M. — " Excellent, as an end 
game from actual play ; perhaps it is," F. S. E. [It is. — F^d.] 
" The solution is the only method by which White can even 
save the game," O. D. D. 

No. 244, by C. W. (SunburyJ.—" Class A, good," J. A. M. 
— "A second rate problem, by a first rate composer," F. S. E. 

No. 245, by W. COATES. — " Class A, but, like all suicidal 
problems, in my opinion, valueless," J. A. M. — "Self evident 
but good," F. S. E. — "Very neat, but decidedly easy," 
O. D. D. 

T. R. Howard has solved all the problems, save No. 244, but 
has not " reviewed " any of them. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



MARCH NUMBER. 



No. 220. 



WHtTB. 



I R to Q B 5 
. 3 Kt takes R a AughL 



&LACK. 

I R takes R (a) 



wta' 



3 Mates accordingly. 

a) If Black plays, Kt to B 3, 
ite's answer is a Rt to K 5, &c. 

No. 221. 

z QtoKs z R takes Q 

aKtoKB4ch aK takes R 
3 R to K B 2 mate 

No. 222. 

z B to Q Kt 4 z B takes B 
a Kt to Q Kt 3 3 AughL 
3 Q or P or Kt mates. 



(best) 



No. 223. 



z KtUkesR 
a Aught 



No. 227. 



WKXTB. 



BLACK. 

z B to K B 5 z Kt takes B (a) 

a B to K 3 a Aught. 

3 R takes Kt mate. 

(a) If Black plays z Kt Ukes R, 
then follows 3 B to K 4 ch, &c., and 
if z P moves, White replies with a B 
to K 3, &c. 

No. 228. 

tBtoQR6 zRtoK4 (best) 

3 B ukes K Kt a Kt uket B 

3 R takes P 3 Aught 

4 Kt, R, or P mates. 

No. 229. 
z P to K B 6 z P takes Pbest 



a u toQ B7 
to Q B 8 ch 




t mates. 



a Kt to K B a 
3 K moves. 



z R to Q 7 ch 

a Kt to K 6 

3 R or Kt mates 

Note.— There should be a black 
pawn at Black's K Kt 4 in this dia- 
gram. 

No. 224. 



No. 2S0. 

z KtoKBsq(a) 



z RtoK 



to K4 
toKKt 



a B 

3 B mates. 



z P moves, 
a P takes R 



No. 225. 



z Kt to Q B 6 z B taktt Q 
a B to Q 3 dis. ch. a K takes Kt. 
to Q Kt « 



3B 



S mate. 



No. 226. 



BtoRs 
P to Q B 4 
Kt mates 



z KtoQB4 
a Aught. 



B takes P 
B takes B 



B to K B a 
R to Q R 3 
RtoQBSch 
B mates 

(a) If Black plays 1 P lo K 3, then 
B to Q B 3, &C. 

No. 231. 
KttoKB4ch z Kt takes Kt 



Kt to Q Kt 7 
Q to K 5 ch 
B mates. 



a Kt to K B a 
3 Kt takes Q 




No. 232. 

toKBsq. 

to KRsq 

to K Kt sq. 

toKBsq 

toKsq 
Q to Q R sq ch 
Q to Q Kt sq mate. 



APRIL NUMBER. 



No. 233. 



BLACK. 

z Kt to K 6 (best) 
a Kt takes P 
3 K moves 



WHITB. 

z Kt takes P 
a P to K 4 ch 

3 P to Kt 4 ch 

4 Kt mates 

NoTS. — ^There is a second solution 
to this problem, commencing with i B 
to B7ch. 



z Q to Q 8 
3 Ptak 



No. 231 

z R to KB 6 (best) 
takes R a Q takes Q (a) 

3 Kt takes K Pch 3 K ukes B 

4 Kt to K B 5 mate. 

(a) If 3 Kt takes Q, or B takes Kt 
then 3 Kt to K R S ch, &c 



No. 235. 



P takes B (a) 
K ukes Kt 



B to Q 4 z 

Kt to Q 3 a 

B mates. 

(a) If Black play« z K takes B, 
White's answer is 3 B takes P, and if 
z K to K B 5, then a B to K 3 ch, &c. 

No. 236. 



B ukes B, or Q 
to R 3, or Kt to 

a Q to Kt 7 ch (a) 

13 Km< 



move5 



z BtoQBs 

Q to Kt sq 
KttakesQdisch3 
Q mates 

'a) If Black plajrs a B to Kt 8, or 
ukes Kt en. White replies with 
takes Q and mates next move, 
...» if a Kt to Kt 4, or 3 Kt takes B, 
then follows 3 Q to R square ch, &c. 

No. 237. 

I B to Q Kt 3 z Anything 
3 Mates accordingly. 



No. 238. 



a M 



WHITK. 

toQB3 
ates 



BIJ^CK. 

z AughL 



No. 239. 

z B takes P 
a B ukes Q 



§ 



P to Q B 3 
Q to R 6 ch 

or K moves. 
B or Kt mates accordingly. 

No. 240. 

Kt to Q 6 z R ukes K B (a^ 

QtoKBsq aBtoQKt4 
Q to K Kt 2 mate. 
'a^ If z R ukes Q B, or B to Q B 
then a Q ukes P ch, &c. ; if B m 
2, or Kt to K R 3, then a Q to K 
3 ch, &C. 

No. 241. 

BtoB4 1 Kt takes B 

P takes B a Aught. 

Mates. 

No. 242. 

Kt to K B 3 ch z K to K 5 
R to Q5 3 Kt take> R 

KttoK8 
Kt mates. 

No. 243. 



3 Aught 



z Q ukes Kt ch z 

a Kt to K 7 ch a 

3 R to Q B 8 ch 3 

4BtoKB8ch 4 
5 B mates. 



K takes Q 
R takes Kt 
RtoKsq 
R takes R 



No. 2M. 



z P takes B 
a Kt ukes Kt 

3 K moves 

4 K moves 



BtoK6 
Q to Q B 5 
QtoKBach 
P to Kt 3 ch 
Q mates. 

No. 246. 

R to K 6 dis ch z Q to K 7 

B takes Pdis ch 2 6 to B 7 

K ukes Kt 3 Q takes B maic 
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No. 246. — By J. Menzies. 

BLACK. 



^1 



"y "/•////"/', 



'//., 



.J 



't/f r'//f. 






7 

/ ■ 

• 

r 



I 



■"■"7/. 









^"-/X""-"'^ 




fff vry^^^'w 






■^ '.■'OV/f', 



I 









//,/. 



^ 5 i , 

r ^ 



I 









-/ 



w 

Y 









V- 






% 



</////,/,. 



.J 



A 






%/.. 



•^^••-v^y*^ 



^///.. 



i.,./,,/y 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 247. — By A. Cyril Pearson. 

BLACK. 






Vyy^,, .tf,f..dy 










// ■'/ 'V 

/ 
4, 



/•/*.y/#^./.. 



"/ •* f^r 









A 




i 



-77^ 



.y./* ^, Vjyy//y/y,ff -44 






yJvy^, 



./<. 



f'*r'frf^ ^^' 



■-!« 



^/y'///.//,./y./- .., 



'•'/n/y 



•t ' 
( 






'/A 



d 



r J 



'''y/","". 



t^^.^»'4r**^J^4* 



"•/•/"'/''/. 



I: 



^'^ 






v//Vjij/t./../, 



9^ ■> 






'///A//^/ '..y/ ^., 



its! 

1 



^: 






V, /,,/,/, /...I 



', r"'/w^'^ 






'//••w. 



y/A-ir.y/'y/if^^ 






: ',■/'■ '4 V ■■>4 






V//,- 









''a 



/■/4 



white. 



White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 248. — By J. A. Miles (Fakenham). 

BLACK. 



No. 249. — By James Pierce (Bedford). 

BLACK. 



^■'4'Vf^//f4//wr 



f'44/y/,4f//y4^. 



i .1 



f 



^ 



w ■ ^^ 

V" '4 

,,4,,,/r 4^^ .^,//y4M^,/,^ 






'/ ^ 

'/ 

'// 

r- 



-. '\ 



¥^ 



''I 



>^'"'^""^'„4.,4,44-,.4^,*'^*^-^-"-'^'^' 



^Ld^Zt^A 



4^ 



^■4"fA4fAf^rfA 






i 



>' 




V 
V 



i 



? 1-. 



i'*-}"! 



I 



-y^'/y/Af^ 



7^ •^ "r' /^ 



"''A'/^yr//r4 



k 



r 

Y^y4///^f4/l,4/ 



■4 - '-" '4.. '/..'■.,» 



^/'4r/^Jy/.f* 



F'S^ 










/. 






^/yyy/4^y/yi^ 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 




w/y>y////f*/i^' 



white. 
White to play and mate in five moves. 
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No. 250. — By Dr. S. Gold. 

BLACK. 






V-A'^'. vA ■ /' ^A,rAA/ '<!'// 

y^/Aa.> y/,/.A wA////..i "Z//^/ 






/,■ . 



J,- -> .; ess V/, U^ ; 

' • - • *'X''"/ '/A/'//// 



Ix.' 



: ': ■■'■'■■A 



4 ,• 



Vy A, 



* .' ,- » , 



'//' ■■", 









>. / ;; 



wmiK. 
\Vhitc to play and mate in two moves. 

No. 253. — By J. W. Ahkott. 

BLACK. 



■ 'X - 


'// ■'..' 


zzzz 


^ -v. 


-' /, 


^A 


4 : . ' r 


- ■ 




^/ 


•-' 'i/ff 


/•-r-y^X 




/"•, ^. 




<.Aa< . 






J ^ i 

^;ix- • 






//■ / 






../<. 




' 


r 




'^ '/%"■'/. 


"'''^^^^^ '^•*" 




"'"•>"" 




• 










r/'.. 


V//-/.' /•>, . ,.' 




V./tV 






t-VY'/, 




'"/" 


'"< 


■ A 


■ m ? 




- 1 A 


* 




.'/^ 


^ 


^" // ,' 




V'' ■ 


j^ $ ^ k>; • 








^' ' • 


/ . ./x <■;/ 








//yry., '■■ ,■ ^ 


' ' 


"/ ' " ' /" 


V X 




■ X ^2f 




• y 

^ ^;. 






/ /V ^ . A"' ^ . 














\ A ^ 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 251.— By D. W. Clark (Barnaul). 

BLACK. 



y/ ./ - . 
A ' . ' 









'/A' ■■■ ^ 

^•:;^ ^-'-^ ^A r '■ 

^/.X;X ■ • ■ ' ■ 

A//f /,../■ 



'/ '4 VrS ^ A ;(B% 

if- i ^ ' t . ' ' m— — J ' 

. //'fi . //•/... i-y^v, . X , . ,,. '/f^iirti^. 

,. ,. /'"•'/ ,,/,///j,y ,' ft/'/; 

' y . 9 }^ 'y ' 

■■ 'a ' ■ ' '■ Z.Xw CH f^ . //' 

'.//- . 'A,,,, 'A./, A- •" "• '/^y'/A 

'. • / y ' i ' ■' 

; XJ ; . 



/. 



.rt/.,}^>' .iy.,.„^''y v-r""^'"^' 






"A. •'. ; A 



• y/.- /^ , , *y, •!* *'l 

■'• ■; „ y '• ■ '. 



"V'A"'/, 

/ y 

y 
//y4d. / 






WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 
No. 254. — By R. Ormom). 

BLACK. 







t . 
/ 

d 

'y/ 

Vy,/. 


1 


1 


• . , - - 

•*-•//>,/ y' 






1 




'</• 


y^^ "-r^wf^f^ 






/ /'-r/, - 




'A '^, 
; . y. 


' 


1 


/■ 


', /. . 


^x/X/ ...' 








i 


i-1 1 : 

^*-/ • v. 






n 








/ 

^ 






/■■ f// /'/ /• 


"T/^y a 


•/' ••'"■/ 




;,gl 


: - ■ ' ^ r 




l-^^ 


! 






'•-■'• 


' 


:i. 




. '" ' -i 


^ ■ ■'' v' - 


;;"'■ , 


» 
/ 


'>■'■ /^' 


i /, ^*- 


', ■'. -./^ 


»■ '. 




"^^ 


; ' ': 


c^ 


, ■ . % 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 252.— By I. O. Howard Taylor 

(Norwich). 

BLACK. 



A' , X 
6/ ',.. 

Y / / '•■' 
•/ .' ^ •"■ 

y//4/.,. 




Ary y 



f^y ' 



-X/ xv; 

v/ -'A 

^- X -^ 

■/y.yO, , 



6 ■•'AAO 

</ "a^ 

'/ .. -" • X 
'■'//y/y/..,^ 

Af/y.., Afr/f^A 



V/yA. V , 






%--^ W--'\, 



■■yyy//y. 



y'yA,., , A 

■^y/y 



y/,y//. 



; ■/:/. 
<yAA X ■ 



•/y-A'''"' 
Vy/A/y ,- 



'./ i/y. 



/■ ./. -r^s- <,x^. ™^ '..x^ . ^ yyA^/.A 



■'f'",'/. 



yyiA. 



'tyy/.y. "^^^ '4y,/,y. , Ay/jyy/^. 

A ■ ^- ', A 'y ,A■ 

. . . '. •■.■-'■ 'K' ' ■■' 

, / / . .. V (y y' ' 

i y^yyi* /4/fyir yyyy^y- - 

,.,,,,y. '"/"j'yM 'y'.'y.yy. f/y/jjp'-?! 



yy 



',y 



(y/./y^. , 






'/ . , ^ 



% 



WHITE. 

White to play ami mate in two moves. 
No. 255. — By F. W. Lord. 

HLACK. 





. 


/ ' 


V , ' ^V 




* . ■> 








/■ 


X -^ 


^^ . /■ 














/ ■• / 






<.•"'. 


^ 


' -^ / 






x. ., ' 


'y,.. .•''. 








y. 




' r ' ; - 


; -^ 






' y -r- 






Ay 


. . ""'■ ' 


■-i 








' ' y . 


,, y/»-y*^ 




■ ''. i 


. JL ■ 


•X ..'J? 






1 


'A A, 




a/.. . , '/y^/.. .. 












''yyy/^ '"- 




'■'i' ■ i 


'■ S>^ ^ 


^ 


/ 


: » - -. s 


> —1' • 




'y /'y 


w !^444. 'y, ^ 


• / 


. y , ^■ 




;•-';•-'-' ■ ■ ■■. J 


■- ■'/'/•/ 


■ '/»'•*• 






.■ 


/. 




- A * ' M 


%' 


^ *.- - 




H w ^ 


f: 


. 






■ ; ,- 


• 


^'/y/^'^/ '/'f^^/'/c v^^' 


'' 


r ",5 '" 


-' . 


' I .'-^^ 


-I : 


-%■ 


'>/*- /y 


V;^. . .^/>- 


4y»'t * 






; i^ 'i fx 


:""'" ,; 


-■'•;;^-"/-', 




*• 


g ; . > 




/yy.// .,y. "~ "^ 4/,/,/ 


'4.y..j 


>^*^* 




■ .y . ,„,,, 




y ' " y 






, 


/, 


1 




^ 


1 


■>^x ■ ; 


X n 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 256.— By C. W. iM. Dale. 

BLACK. 



yy. 



y ' ■ ' 

yy* r I - 4 

v/y" •'/ /f'/'r-y- 

"/ ':' ■/- ■■'/. 



- S- 



■'. yyy. 



y 



.._ 



/f. 



■ ■/A///. 
A'y ■'^' 



V/yA. 






y.,/.,. ■ 

■/y '////, Xv ■ /?, 



■■'■/. 'A 



"'//■- 



■»/■/• .^•r/ ■ 



'..M^A A 'A .-•-» 



/ .y 



•y.v/i;' 



A. ' 



.%yV i 



'Ayti/y y. 



wm wm :v'^i X ;;^''^^ 

y--.'/. WA/yy, <A- A'' Z X.-. ■- 






r^rrruyy^^'^ '^'^-y- 

^y^^' 'A.'rfA/y. , ..y,y„y... 



y/.//,^ ^ 



WW''/ '■A:-Ay^'^"'/A^AA ' 

^yAjm^/://:y ^/A'\ 



v/A'/yy,^ 

'y, ■ . /_ 

y . //' - ' ■ 



WHITE, 

White to play and mate in four moves. 

6 



No. 257. — By S. Tyrrell (Adelaide). 

BLACK. 



^•xvr^ ^yy^y^ .' - 


'. / ■ >L 


y -■ / ^ X-XX • /'v 


■ . 1 

' \ yy ■ '\ 




A ' /■ 


:^;x/x ■--- i4.v^..x %A'y: ■ 


^ ' • 1 


'''AA-A ^ /■"■yy //%■", 


' / 


A, J^ / '. 


< ''.--■ 

* 




'/y.y... 


- " /* 


:- 'x/; .,- -c^g.xl,^ 




' —~ y. SB /".X.X ' 




<.,... i X .v^ ** >.:'.'!fe^.4 




r- xx: ?: X : ^"^ ■■ 


Z ' 'y^ 
: . , -/A 


/, ,;/^ ./. /A y. ■'. 




'y//y y/ :■ >..• 




V/i/Jv/z/y.' V/^/^//d A^^ts^ 


'./*"* 




V ^/V'^//r 


^■^!^ ^;^'.^ ^ ' 


* ■ ' 1 


Ax:^; rn-- : .^ 


' 




- /* . . 


' y,'/y/y, "'/A'/ A""" 'y/Ay,'"' 

■ ', y, ' . ■ - '5 




y ' y y ' /' . ■ 


A'- i:/A AAA 


.-.isx^-: 





WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 258. — By C. W., of Sunbury. 

BLACK. 









■ - / 

, - . ' / 




'■ Ay 
/'A 






'. '.y''. 


- • 




' .y.A>y 


/."/"" ' ' -' V"",' ' 




yyy'y, 


'* *- '^ 




X y 


'y. '/ 
/ ' 


y • 


'■ 


f- ' '. 


^/^A/,.. 5'y./,/ 




'y / 

'y....,, . , 


7"-\ •;•■; 




'•- ''•y.'fA 


■'. .''. ■■ 


* 


• -/'-''V 


(yy /.y 'yy y' 






f/r/'yyy r/'/'r/f- 

Aa ' /y y . ■ y A 


X 


' X - ■ 


iV; -^ Pa \ t 


-: ft :- 


\ ft 1 


yA/.y .. 'y,. .. ' 


' j'.,,^;/? 


'.y,77^y/i 


'/•/yr/y, - - u 


■,^^.'-"V 


'"■■' t^'""'"^^}> 


yy''-A 
v. .-X 

i^v/^Xx x" 








■:■ Ayy 

/ ,- " ■ 


"■" y/'y. " 

•<"'-' Ay, 


f.v. . ' ,. X /„ 


■/6, ., ' 


,y...'/ 


r^-'i ^ -- 


'% A ^^'"-^ ^'"-^ 


ft r.-' ' ^ px- 


■ ^ \ 


; . ,y'y 


, , '.. '-.. /y.y.. 






'■AA"---^A:..A 
^^ A//" ■ 


r':l7' ' 


/, 

/■ 





white. 
White to play and mate in five moves. 
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THE WESTMINSTER PAPERS. 



PROBLEMS. 

We give, this month, one of the competing sets in the Problem Tourney of the British Chess Association, 
and as the object of the publication is to obtain the assistance of all Chess players in the examination, we 
shall be obliged by our readers sending us solutions, and their opinions of the problems. 

"Where's the Master? Play the Men." 



No. 258. 

BLACK. 



No. 259. 

BLACK. 



J-.. 






V- 



r 






•>//*> r "*y 


















W//.MM 



/' 



/, 



/•^ •' ■ •* 



" 'y/'^y 






m f/. .- 



'/■'■/ 



I- 



A 






fc;^^. -/../..>; ...,..„..., 



^//>//:a/'. 



■< 



,.■•'-'4 z^'"/:^///'" 









i 



ij^ 



v.- -v.^ 






i 



,,.,,,. 

.*^. 
/J^/ 










i 
















•'*f»f»*/^ 



"•vyv 



1^ 






^ 






* ' '^ '/ • • ' '> 



is?^^i 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



># 



Vrf*--* <. .-/ 






-•^ - - '^. 



"* 



^^^/^«< • y ^tttJL 






■f". 



'/»•*-** 



i./,/ 



.5'//', ^w, .- 



•'-r? 






if 



',./... 



■ t'-f^^ /, 



^> «. • « .. ' «.->«^ 



r;-;'?{ 



, / 



W f. A. 













i 



#k - i 






^'/f//' '••--•''•' .,. y,f.>,ff,^ 



yZ!/^./. 



i 






>k 



r 






WHITE. 

AVhite to play and mate in four moves. 



No. 260. 

BLACK. 






'/•'/f/f'/""" /f>fjt;f" 



i 




" 



'/."/■//Vy 









/ 



•^ 



I 



i'/^ 






'f ///.., 






g/.-- t^-^^ ^^'^^ ^.^ 
<- ■ ^ \S^\ r:- ^//'^ 

^'"^ ■;:'"'"^ 



k..:. 



^/./^. 






•y/z<^ 






V 






^ j^^ © X:-^-/ 






%■'; 









WHITE. 

"White to play and mate in two moves. 



No. 261. 

BLACK. 



■ /A 



/ ■ 



■//y/.,. 









' '/»/<' ^ 



,./ 



V/Z/V./ 






W^^ 






>*/ //. ,^ 



. i/,,i: 






w^. 



/, 






A 



/y'ftf/ff/ 






V'V/'/, 



*i/^Z. 



'/'/"///, 









'/ ., y ■'. 

'•'■.'7^/, y-f/'f/ 









^ ■;>• 



Y 



■ A 






# 









',./..,.' 



i 



ii^ 






?>/- 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 262. 

BLACK. 



^ ■ • * 



.*>. b 






A '■-%_■■ VU^ f'^ 

''■■/."'y, y/f'-'/y C"*>'' ■: '^"W/ 





'y 


y '■ ■ 


;^ 


/, 


. / 


'</■ 








* ¥f^/ 




'/ //v 


1 


y 










^v.,: 


, 



^^^^ 






W'/ 



^ -//A. 



I .^.i fk 



>'^''''''' /-^' ^'"'/-- ^-<...r// 



•r/yy//A 



^ 






g^. 



X-' 



yyy/,y. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



THE WESTMINSTER PAPERS. 



[ist May 1S7; 



GAMES. 

Edited by J. WISKER. 

The following are the remainder of the gamss in the first match between Messrs. Bird & Wisker, and also most of those which have 
been contested hitherto in the second match. It is agreed by both players that the latter games are far superior to those in the early 
part of the first match. Throughout both matches Mr. Bird played with the while men, but for the sake of convenience the l>r-^i 
l^layer is here given white. 



GAME 134 

PlayoJ at the Divan, 22ad 3Iarch 1373. 
EvaoB Gambit. 
WTiite. 

Mr. WlSKEB. 



1 

1 



Black. 
Mr. BiBO. 

1 PtoK4 

2 g Kt to B 3 

3 ii t^) g u 4 

4 B takfii P 
£ B to U 4 

6 1' to Q 3 

7 P tak.'s P 

8 B to Kt 3 

9 KttoQ H 1 

10 Kt to K 2 

11 CaBtlos 

12 P t<:) g B 4 

13 P 10 g B 6 

14 B to K Kt 5 

15 B to g U t 

16 K Kt L<j K Kt 3 

17 P t.) g Kl V 
IH P to g Kt 5 

I'j P to g H « 

2() Q K t.i g B 

21 B t4> g 2 

22 B t.ikc« B 

23 Kt Uj g B o 
2 A BtaTie^Kt (c) 

26 ]i to g 2 
20 g to g Kt 3 

27 P tJikuh g 

28 P to K IJ 1 
2» P t{ike.H P 
3() K U to K sq 

31 g U to g B 4 

32 K H to K U 

33 P tuk»'» \\ 
31 Bto K Kt 5 
35 K takeb P 



Pt'^K4 
K Kl to B 3 

3 B to g B 4 

4 P t<j g Kt 4 
G 1' to g B 3 
<i Castles 
7 P to g A 
H P takes P 
5) P 10 g 5 

li» H to Kt 3 

11 B to g 3 

12 Kt to Q B 3 

13 g R to g u sq 

H B to Q Kt h(i 
1:. g KtU)K2 

lu g u> g 2 

1 r K to K R sfj (a) 
18 K Kt to K Kt &q 

i» B u g 4 
20 g to g 3 

21 P to K B 3 
2;i P to K B 4 
^LA Kt Uikei» B 
2i Kl tjg BG (b) 
2«5 g tukes Kt 
2H g takes P 
27 g tukes Q 
2S B to g 3 
2U P to K Kt 3 (d) 
»*» B takes P 
31 B to g 3 
S2 Kt to K 2 
33 B lakca Kt 
.Ji Kto K B2 
3u Kt to g 4 

lieaigns. I 

(h) By now movinj? B to B 3 "Wliite wonM 
have retarded the advance of the Pawub on the 
giieeu'b bide. 

(1)) An embarransinjET answer. 

(e) Kt to g Kt 7 looks better. 
' (il) \ ery weak ; White should have exchaiifrcd 
Piivvn^i uiid hflerwards played liis Kt to K 2, 
He would thus have secured at leiiiit a draw, for 
iiie advanced Black Pawn is weak. 

GAME 135. 

Played 22nd March 1873. 

Ruy Lopez Knight's Game. 

Black. 
Mr. WisKKS. 

1 P to K 4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 Ptog R3 

4 K Kt to B 3 

6 P to g Kt 4 
U B to K 2 

7 P 10 g 3 

8 B to K Kt 5 

9 Castles 

10 P to g 4 

1 1 Kt ttikes P 

12 P taken P 

13 B to K B 3 (a) 

14 E to K sq 

15 Q tog 2 

16 B to K B 4 

17 Kt to g Kt 3 

18 g R to g sq 

19 B takes Q P 

20 Kt tcikcs Kt 

21 g takes B 

22 B to K Kc 3 (c) 

23 B to g tf (d) 

26 Q takes R (e) 
25 B takes Q 

24 R takes R 

27 R to g tt 



White. 


Mr. BiKD. 


1 PtoK4 


2 Kt to K B 3 


3 B to g Kt 5 


4 B to g H 4 


f. g to K 2 


»{ B to g Kt 3 


7 P to g B 3 


H p to g 4 


« B to K 3 


li» Kt to g 2 


1 1 P takes g P 


12 Canities 


13 gap takes P 


14 g tog 3 


lo PU^g R3 


lU K R to K 


17 g t«) K B (b) 


18 K Rtog sq 


i» g R to g B sq 


20 Kt takes B 


21 B takes Kt 


22 R takes P 


23 g R to Q B 8 


24 KttoB3 


25 P takes Q 


2n R takes R 


27 K takes B 


Rettigns. 



GAME \Zh.—Conilnue(i, 

(a) The isolated gueen's Pawn is very difficult 
to ih'fend. In all the other Ruv Lo]»ez {James 
Mr. Bird moved his Queen's l^awu one — the 
better play. 

Oj) This nnfavonmble position of the Queen 
leaves lilack with the Rdvuutat^e. Hud the 
Qiieeu been played to K 2, Kt to K. B 6 of course 
toUows. 

(c) Though the second plas'er has not won a 
Pawn ho remains with a great advuut^t^e of 

lJO.MtlOU. 

nl) This decisive row;), which was not feas;>)le 
on the i>revioua move, on aocouut of li tuices 
K B P check. No reply can now be made. 

(e) White overlooked this response. 



r,. 



GAME 10(1 

Played at the St. Geor>,'c'8 Chess Club, 



2 kh March 1873. 
Evans Gambit. 



White. 
Mr. WisKEB. 



1 
2 
3 

4 



I 



5 
6 
7 

8 



I 



PtoK4 
K Kt to B 3 
K B to g B 4 
P to g Kt 4 
P to g B 3 
Ciiiitleri 

p to g 1 

P takes P 
!l g Kt to B 3 
10 g U) R4 

11 Pto g 5 

12 Ktto K 2 
l;j K Kt to g 4 
H K to K si; 
l.'> I'toK K3 
m Kt takes B a* 
17 g IJ to K Kt 5 (b; 
H g to B 2 

19 Pto K H4 

20 1' to K B 5 

21 P takes Kt 
2i B t-j g 3 
23 R takes Kt 
21 Kt to B 4 
20 g Uikes B 
2d Rtog 

27 R takes R 

28 Q to B 6 ch, and wins. 



I 



Black. 
Mr. BiKD. 

1 P to K 4 

2 g Kt to B 3 

3 K B to g B 1 

4 B tiiko^ 1' 

5 W to g B 4 

« p to g :j 

7 P takes 1> 

K B toKt3 

9 gUto KKt5 

10 K to Bh(| 

11 g Kt to K2 

12 Kl toK Kt3 

13 P to K K 1 

1 4 J» to K K 5 
16 B takes Kt 

16 Kt to K B 3 

17 g to K s(| C' 

18 Kt takes KP 
B) R to R 4 

20 R takes B 

21 P to K U 3 

22 Kt to B 7 uh (-1) 

23 B takes R 

24 R to K 4 (0} 

25 K to K 2 

26 g to R 5 

27 Q P takes R 



(a' White has conducted the opening Sf^me- 
what feebly, and now hiis no advantage of 
position. 

(b) Badly played, enabling Black to win a 
pawn at once. 

(c' Leaving: White no better move than that 
actually played. 

(d) At this point Black had a won f^nme. Tie 
might have mo^ed Kt to Kt 6 ch, or Kt to Q B 4, 
aiiii, in either caac, have preserved his auvan- 
tage. 

(e) Losing a clear piece, but, in any case, ho 
must have lost the game. 



GAME 137. 

Playe^l at the Divan, 27th March 1873. 

Ruy Lopez Knight's Game. 



White. 




Black. 


Mr. BiBD. 


1 


Mr. WivKRB. 


1 PtoK4 


1 


P to K 4 


2 K Kt to B 3 


2 


g Kt L; H3 


3 B to g Kt 5 


3 


1 1 . g R 3 


4 B to g U 4 


4 


K Kl t . B 3 


5 gtoK2 


, 5 


P to (^ Kt 4 


6 Bto Kt3 


G 


B to K 2 


7 P to g R 4 


7 


R to K} Kt hq 


8 Ptakeft P 


. « 


P likr> P 


9 P to g 3 


9 


i' ti g 3 


10 B to Kt .=» 


10 raKtiei* 


11 B take.- Kt 


11 


B t:ik.> B 


12 B to g (u) 


12 


Kt to K 2 


13 B to Kt 3 


13 Kttt) K KtS 


14 I'toK Kr 3 


14 


B t/) K K 


1.1 g Kt u>ii 3 


10 


I' to g By 


1(5 K Kt f) g 3 


Hi 


g to g- (..) 


17 P to K B .J 


17 


g R t • g it ><| 


11 g i{ to g Kt 


H 


K lo K i< •'.J 


ii» g Kt to g 8<i 


1» 


B 10 K Kl 4 


2!> g Kt to K B 2 


•jn 


15 t.. K ;j 


21 It t:>ki^, B 


11 


g t.lr.«> w 


2 J Ca-tL's 


11 


V U^ K B 4 


2 J g H Lo g R sq 


'.:;l 


p t ; g I 


24 K Kttog Kt J 


2t 


B to K 2 


25 K t4j Kt 2 


1:;") 


g \K to g s'l 


2tJ I' takes K B P 


L'O 


g f.ikes I' 


27 P U) g -; (e) 


27 


h lo g :{ 


2s Kt to g a 


L'S 


g \\ t<i K hi\ 


29 Ptuku^ P 


L'l> 


B ^.lke^ P 


ao g lo g 2 


:n> 


R to K 2 


31 g Ut ) K sq 


31 


K R to K sq 


M R to K 2 


:<2 


P to K U 4 I 1: 


33 K Rto K»q 


. 3:{ 


P to K K r> 


34 Kt takeb U 


:i4 


Kt taKes Kt 


:i,"> Kt to g 4 


;{> 


!• Ui R cii 


30 K to B 2 


'M 


g to K B :j 


Si g t<. K U 4 (e) 


\M 


g takf-s g 


;<•> P take}* g 


\\< 


Kt to K Kt 3 


3U R takes. R 


:i» 


Uliike^ ii 


4«) R takes R 


io 


Kt lukrs R 


41 Plog Kt 4 


41 


K \a> Kc b \ 


42 K to Kt 3 


\i 


K ^> B2 


4;i K tak.'« P 


. 4i 


K to W :i 


44 K U) Kl 4 


4fr 


iMo K:3 


45 P to R 4 


1 ■*•'' 


K to j; :i 


46 K to Kr. 5 


4<J 


K tr) Kt 2 


47 P U> K B 5 


1 47 


K Us B I 


4S P to K li 4 


. ""-"^ 


P take-* P 


4.4 Kt t4ike!« P 


' 49 


Kt to Kl 


50 Kt to g 4 


u> Kt t. X 2 


51 P to K B 5 


1 


Uej.iK':is. 



(n) The exchanpe of Bishop for Knijjlit at the 
preeeditiif uiove was weak. Tue 8tiliH.V|ueut 
play of tlie other Bishop i-» an obvi«)UA lo;;s of 
tim^;, giviu;; Bluok the u.l /auta^e of p >siti'ja. 

(b) Black mipht nov.- have prepared for the 
advance of the K B 1'. 

(c) White has successfully emerged from his 
dilllciilties. 

(d) A very unwise course. Black should have 
wiiadrawn his Bi>liop, and ^ubmitled to the 
exchange of Rooks. 

(c) Forcing the exchange of pieces, and remain- 
in>f with won position in the end j^amo. WlnU' h 
pliV.v liaA beeu rcmzurkably good since his delect* 
in the opening. 



8 
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GAME 138. 

Played at the Diran, Slat March 1873. 
Cunningham Gkunbit. < 



White. 

Mr. WiBKSB. 

1 PtoKi 
2PtoKB4 
3 K Kt to B 3 
4BtoB4 
« K to B sq 

6 PtoQ4 

7 B takes P 
SBtoKS 
9 Q Kt to B 3 

BtoKS 

P takes B 

K R to K Kt sq 

PtoK6 

K to K Kb 2 



10 
11 
18 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
10 
JO 



QtoQ3 

P to K B 4 (a) 



Black. 
Mr. BiBO. 

1 PtoK4 

2 P takes P 

3 BtoK2 

4 B to R 6 ch 
6 PtoQS 

6 B to K Kt 5 

7 QtoKB3 

8 Q Kt to B 3 
K Kt to K 2 

10 B takes Kt 

11 Canles (Q R) 

12 P to Q 4 

13 Q to K 3 

14 Kt to K B 4 

15 P to K B 3 

16 P to K R 4 

17 P takes P 

18 P to K Kt 4 

19 P to K Kt 5 

20 BtoK2 

21 P to K R 6 

22 Kt to K Kt ch 



BtoKB3 

K B P takes P 

K to R s(i 

B to K Kt 2 
11 Q Kt to K 2 
23 P to Q Kt 4 (b) 
Resigns 

(a) White condncts the opening in a very 
eccentric fashion. 

(b) A Btrange mistake. Had White now 
played 22 Kt to K B 4, he would liave had the 
oetter game. 

GAME 139. 

Played at the Divan, 6th April 1873. 
Ray Lopez. 

White. 



Mr. Wissxs. 

1 P to K 4 

2 K Kt to B 3 

3 B to Q Kt r> 
* 4 Kt takes Kt 

■5 Castles 
6 PtoQ3 
7PtoKB4 

8 KttoQ2 

9 Kt to K B 3 

10 B to B 4 

11 P to K 5 
18 B to Kt 3 

13 B to Q 2 

14 P to K R 3 
16 Kt to R 2 

16 K to R sq 

17 P to K Kt 4 (a) 

18 P to Q B 3 

19 P takes P 
aOBtoQB2 

21 P to Q B 4 

22 BtoQR4 

23 Q takes B 

24 QtoQ7 

^ K R to K Kt sq 

26 R takes P 

27 Q takes Q 

88 Q R to K Kt sq 

29 KRtoKB3 

30 Q R to Q Kt 8(1 
■31 P to Q R 4 

82 P to Q R 6 
38 R to Q Kt 7 
34 K to K Kt 2 
36 R to K B sq 

36 Kt to K B 3 (d) 

37 Kt to K R 4 

38 R takes R 
30 FtoKBS 

40 PtoK6 

41 RtoQKtsq 
48 PtoK7 

48 P Queens 



Block. 
Mr. Bird. 

1 P to K 4 

2 Q Kt to B 3 

3 Kt to Q 5 

4 P takes Kt 
6 B to B 4 

6 QtoK Rfi 

7 Kt to K B 3 

8 PtoQBS 

9 Q to K H 4 

10 Castles 

11 PtoQ4 

12 Kt to K 8(| 

13 Kt to Q B 2 

14 P to K B 4 

15 Q to Kt 3 

16 B to K 3 

17 B to K 2 

18 P takes P 

19 P to Q B 4 

20 P to Q 5 

21 B to Q 2 (b) 

22 B takes B 

23 P tftkeH I» 

24 P to K Kt 6 

25 B to Q 8(| 

20 Q to B 3 ch (e) 
27 P takes Q 
23 Kt to K 3 

29 RtoKB4 

30 B to Q Kt 3 

31 Q R to K B sq 

32 BtoQB2 

33 B to Q Kt s»i 

34 PtoKR4 
.35 K to R 2 
30 P to Q R 3 
37 K R to B 2 
US R takes B 
:)0 Kt to K B sq 

40 R to Q Kt 2 

41 R takes R 

42 Kt to Q 2 

Resigns. 



GAME 140. 

Played at the St. George's Chess Club. 
Roy Lopez. 

[This game, which commenced the Second 
Match, has already appeared in the Field."] 



have 



(a) Prematui'e. White should first 
brought out his Qnoen and Queen's Rook. 

(b) Black thought ho had the advantage at 
tills poiut ; but his adversary's next move 
■eqaalisos the game. 

(c) If Queeu takes R, then follows R to K Kt sq. 
<d) The correct and the winning 



White. 

Mr. Bird. 

1 PtoK4 
8 Kt to K B 3 

3 BtoQKt5 

4 BtoR4 

6 QtoK2(a) 

6 Castles 

7 B to Kt 3 

8 PtoQR4 

9 P takes P 

10 P to Q 3 

11 PtoQB3 

12 P to K R 3 

13 P to K Kt 4 (0) 

14 K Kt to R 4 

15 P to K B 4 

16 B takes P 

17 KttoQ2 

18 B takes Kt (d) 

19 Q Kt to K B 3 

20 R to K B 2 (e) 

21 Kt takes B 

22 P takes P 

23 B takes P 

24 QRtoKB 

26 P to Q Kt 4 (f) 

26 Q takes B 

27 Q to K R 4 
23 K to Kc 2 
?9 QtoK 

30 B to Q 6 

31 Kt takes P 

32 B to Q Kt 3 

33 RtoB2 
31 QtoK 4 

45 Q takes Kt P 

36 Kt takes Q 

37 R to K B 5 

38 KtoB3 

39 K takes Kt. 

40 KttoK7ch, and 



Black. 
Mr. W18KBB. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1(5 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

20 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 



(b) 



PtoK4 
Kt to Q B.3 
PtoQR3 
Kt to K B 3 
BtoK2 
P to Q Kt 4 
PtoQ3 
QRtoKt 
P takes P 
Q B to K Kt 5 
Castles 
BtoR4 
BtoKtd 
QtoQ2 
P takes P 
KttoK4 
PtoQB4 
P takes B 
QtoQB3 
PtoQB5 
R P takes Kt 
P takes P 
B to Q B 4 
QtoKt2 
B tskes R ch 
Kt takes K P (g) 
Q to Kt 3 ch 
Q to K B 3 
Q to K B 6 
Kt to K B 3 
Q to K R 3 (h) 
QRtoQ 
KttoQ4 
Kt takes B P 
36 Q takes Q 

36 KttoK5 

37 R to Q 7 ch 
39 R to Q 6 ch 
39 R takes B 

mates next move. 



GAME 141. 

Played at the Grand Divan, 9th April 1873. 
Lregular opening. 



(i) 



White. 
Mr. WisxBB. 

1 PtoK3 

2 PtoQ4 

3 K Kt to B 3 

4 PtoQB4 
6 Q Kt to B 3 

6 PtoQR3 

7 P to Q Kt 4 

8 Q B to Q Kt 2 

9 Q to Q Kt 3 

10 K B to K 2 

11 PtoQR4 

12 Castles on K side 

13 P to Q Kt 5 (b] 

14 Q P takes P 
16 P to Q R 5 

16 Kt to Q R 4 

17 K R to Q sq 

18 P to Q Kt 6 

19 Kt takes Q Kt P 

20 QtoQ R4 

21 Kt to K sq 

22 P takes P 

23 RtoQR3 

24 Kt to K B 3 

25 Q to Q 7 (e) 

26 B takes Kt 

27 R takes P 

28 Q takes Kt ch 
20 R takes Q 

30 P takes B 

31 K to Kt 2 

32 K to Kt 3 

33 R takes K P 

34 R takes B P 

35 RtoQB8 

36 Kt takes R 

37 P to B 4 

38 PtoQRO 

39 P to Q R 7 

40 PtoQB5 



Black. 
Mr. BiBD. 

1 P to K B 4 (a) 

2 K Kt to B 3 
8 PtoQKt3 
4QBtoQKt2 

6 Q Kt to R 3 
6PtoKKt3 

7 PtoQBS 

8 K B to K Kt 2 

9 Q Kt to B 2 

10 P to K 3 

11 Castios 

12 Q R to Kt sq 

13 P to Q B 4 

14 P takes P 
16 Q to K 2 

16 P to Q 3 

17 P to K 4 

18 P takes P 

19 Kt to K 3 

20 PtoKB6 

21 P takes P 

22 B to K R 3 (c) 

23 Kt to K 5 

24 K Kt to K Kt 4 (d) 

25 Kt takes Kt ch 

26 QtoKB 3 
87 Q R to Q sq 
28 Q takes Q 
20 B takes B 
.30 R to Q 8 eh 

31 R to Q 7 ch 

32 R takes B 

33 B to Kt 3 

34 R to K 6(1 

35 R takes K 

36 B to K 4 ch 

37 B to B 2 

38 R to Kt sq 

39 R to R sq 

Resigns 



little examination will show 
oould not bo token by Black. 



that 



move, 
the K B 



(a) As explained in a note last month, this 
mode or (>ont!Mii:ug the Ruy Lopez game is not 
approved by must loading players. 

I 

(b) This method of play, adopted by me in all 
the Ruy Lopez gamen, invariably secured a 
sound i>osition of defence. ' 

(c) The daring style, characteristic of Mr. Bird, 
but its souudnoiiH is open to (question. 

(d) I now cousider White's game too much 
exi)osed. 

(e) An error, which c<).<ts the exchange and 
^ves Black u won game;. It was the second 
player's object to move P to Q B5 for the double 
purpose of e^t'Inding his adversary's Bishop 
and of bringing his own in to play. He can now, 
of course, Uirow forward tho Pawn with propor- 
tionately greater advanta;j:o. 

(f) These Pawns are too weak to form a, 
balance to the gain of tho (exchange by Black. ! 
The second player however, having gained aii ; 
advantage, took scant pains to preserve it. j 

(g) The following variation wiU show how'; 
defective would have been 28 Q takes K P :— , 

26 Q takes K P 
87 B takes K B P (ch) 27 R takes B 

28 Kt to K Kt o 28 Q moves 

29 Kt takes R 28 K or Q takes Kt I 

30 P to K Kt 6 and regains the piece. 

(h) The last few moves of Black have been 
indiiferently played. 

(i) An unaccountable oversight. Kt to K B 3 
would still have preserved tJae advantage for 
Black. 



(a) The long series of irregular openings, of 
which this was the first, was condud^ed by bofeh. 
parties in the same way throughout— Mr. Bird 
playing for the attack, whilst his opponent ad> 
vanced the Pawns on the Queen's side. 

(b) White has now a very good position. 

(c) Black gets up a formidable attack, bat he 
ought not to have neglected the advanced Pawn 
on the Queen's side. As Mr. Steinitz suggosted^ 
B or Kt to Q R 3 would have been prudent. 

(d) The position fh>m this point was the sab- 
ject of a length V discussion. With tho best play- 
on both sides, the attack would probably have 
succeeded, but it is much easier to discover the 
best moves for the first than for the second 
player. Black somewhat precipitates his on- 
slaught. 



(e) This turns the scale. The entry of the 
Queen in this fashion ought not to have been 
permitted. 

(f) At first sight it would appear that Black 
could win a piece by taking Q with Q, but that 
line of play would cost the game. 

25 Q takes Q 

26 Kt takes Q 26 Kt takes Kt ch 

27 B takes Kt 27 B takes B 

28 P takes B 28 R tskes Q B 
28 Kt takes R 29 B takes Kt 

The advance of Whitens Pawn cannot now be 
arrested. 



I 
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GAME 142. 

Played at the Grand Divan, 14th April 1873. 
Irregular Opening. 



White. 
Mr. WrsKKE. 



1 

2 
3 

4 
6 



8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 



16 
17 
18 
19 



22 
23 
21 
25 
28 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 



Black. 
Mr. BiBD. 



PtoK3 
P to K Kt 3 
B to K Kt 2 
Kt to K 2 
PtoQ4 

6 Castles (a) 

7 P Uj Q Kt 3 
B to Q Kt 2 
PtoKR4 
Kt to K B 4 
PtoQB4 
P takes Kt P 
KttoQBS 

14 Q to K sq 
16 Kt to Q Kt 5 

Pto Q5 

P t4\kes Q B P 

BtoQ4 

Kt takes P ch 

20 KttoQBtt 

21 P to Q R 4 
P takes P 
R to Q R 2 (g) 
Kt takoH B 
K R to K B 2 (h) 
Q takes Kt 
P to Q R o 
P takes P 
Kt to Q Kt G 
B takes B 
Q takes P 

32 Q takes Q 

33 KtoB2 

34 Kt to Q 6 ch 
86 PtoK i 

Kt to Kt 2 

Kt to K B 5 

KtoK3 

R to K B 2 

Kt to Q ch 

Kt to Kt 6 ch 

R to ll 7 ch 

RtoB8ch 

R takes R 

Kt to K B 4 

KttoKB 

Kt takes Kt 

KttoQO 

PtoK6 

K to K B 4 

Kt to K I 

P checks 

Kt<^K 6 

P checks 

P to K 7 ch, and wins 



1 
2 



36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
40 
47 
4S 
49 
60 
61 
62 
83 
64 
£5 



PtoKB4 
K Kt to B 3 
8 P to K 4 

4 PtoQ4 

5 PtoKS 

6 P to Q Kt 3 Oj) 

7 Bto K3 

8 PtoKR4(c) 

9 Kt to K Kt 6 

10 B to K B 2 

11 P to K Kt 1 

12 Q takes P 

13 P to K R 5 

11 PtakesQBP(d) 
15 KttoQ R:i 
IB R to K R 3 

17 Bto QB 4 

18 Castles (e) 
10 K to Q Kl 2 

20 R to K (f) 

21 P takes K Kt P 

22 Q R to K R 

23 B t4»kes B 

24 K R to K R 7 

25 Kt takes R 

26 K R to K R 2 
B to K K i 
P takes P 

29 B to K B « 
HO P tnkes Tl 

31 Q to K Kt 5 

32 R to U H ch 

33 P takes Q 
31 K to R 2 

35 K R to K R 7 ch 

36 R to K B ch 

37 K to Kt 2 
3S Kt to B 4 
3H R to Q R SJi 
•10 K to U 2 

41 K to Q 2 

42 K to B sq 
4:^ KtoKt2 

44 K takes R 

46 R to g B 7 
•16 K to Kt sr| 

47 P takes Kt 

45 K tcj B 2 

19 K to Q 2 
60 R to K 7 
51 R to B 7 
62 K to K 2 
53 R takes P 
5.1 K to K B sri 



27 
*28 



I 



(a) Tlie present game is one or the roost sin- 
fnilar of the series. In thu.H Castlin^r after biA 
Knight's Pawn was moved one biiu'MC, and 
before Black hnd castled. White lays himself 
open to an attack which ought to have proved 
iireaistible. 

(b) A lost move, but "V^^litc'8 situation is such 
Uuit the consequence is small. 

(c) Quite unanswerable. 

(d) Blnckhas a winnir^r ]iosition, but proceeds 
to trifle it awajr. It i^ <|nit€ needless for the 
second i)laTPr to take precautions on the Queen's 
side ; he should proceed ■with his attack. The 
move in the text allows White to free himself in 
a measure. 

(e) This also was scarcely necessary, but still 
Black retains a flue game. 

(f) R to K R sq , at once giving np the exchange, 
would have decided the game m favour of Black. 

(g) The saving clause, which would not have 
been possible two moves earlier. This move of 
the Book pi events R to R 8 ch, and then Q to 
K R 3, winning White however cannot take the 
Queen's Rook on account of the attack of the 
Black's Bishop upon the White K P. 

(h) By thus giving up the exchange. White 
retrieves himsell . The strength of his Pawns in 
the after game is great, whilst those of Black 
an indefensible. 

10 



GAME 143. 

Played at St. George's Club. 16th April 1873. 
Irregular Oponiug. 

White. Black. 



Mr. BiSD. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 



PtoKB4 
P toK3 
Kt to K B 3 
PtoQ B3 
BtoQ3 
Castles 
B to Q B 2 
PtoQ 4 
P to Q Kt 3 
P takes P 
Q Kt to Q 2 

12 Q Kt to Kt 8CI 

13 P to K R 3 

14 Kto R2 

15 PtoKKt4(a) 

16 Q to K sq 
R tn K Kt sq 
K Kt to Q 2 
R t^ K Kt 2 
Q P takes K P 
B P takes Kt 
KUiK sq 
Kt takes B 
B to Q R 4 
QtoKR4 
Q to Q H ch 
R to K Kt S(i 
Q to K R 4 
Kt to Q Kt 3 
P to K 4 
R tukes Q 



17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
2.3 
21 
25 
2H 
27 
2S 
29 
30 
31 



Mr. WisKKB. 



1 
•I 

3 
4 



P to Q 4 
P to K Kt 3 
B to Kt 2 
PteQ R3 

5 P to Q B 4 

6 Q Kt to B 3 

7 P to Q Kt 4 
S P to Q B 5 
9 Kt to K B 3 

10 Kt P takes P 

11 QtoQ R4 

12 Castles 

13 R to K sq 

14 P to K 3 

15 RtoQ Ktsq 

16 RtoK2 

17 R to Q Kt 2 (1)) 

18 K Kt to Q 2 

19 P to K 4 (c) 

20 K Kt takes P 

21 B takes P (eh) 

22 B takes Q B P (d) 

23 Q takes B 

24 Kt to K 4 
2:. Q tikes R 

26 K to Kt 2 

27 B to Q 2 

25 B lakes B 

29 P takes Kt 

30 g tjikes B 

31 P to Q Kt 7 



Resigns 

(a) The advance of tlii<* Pawn in similar situa- 
tions is freqnentlj' attended with danger. In the 
present game, for inst4nice. White gets no attack 
m return for ex^iosing liis own King. 

(b) The doubling of tlie Rooks is goo<l play. 
On White's side the o^iission to develoi>e the 
Queen's pieces leads to sjieedy difReulty. 

(c) There is no good answer to this inove. 

(d) Obviously the .neoond player wins a Rook 
in returu for his Knight. 

GAME 144. 

Played 19th April 1873.— Irregular Opening. 



White. 
Mr. WisKEB. 

1 P to Q B 4 

2 P to K 3 

3 P to K Kt 3 

4 B to K Kt 2 
6 P to Q 4 

6 Q Kttf)B3 

7 P to Q Kt 1 

8 P to Q Kt 5 

9 Q to Q R 4 

10 B to Q R 3 

11 K Kt to K 2 

12 P U) Q B r, 

13 Kt takes P 

14 Castles K R 
16 K Kl to Q B 3 

16 Q R to Kt sq 

17 Q to B 2 

18 Kt takes B 

19 Kt to Kt 5 (a) 

20 Kt to Q 6 

21 Q to K 2 

22 P to K B 3 (b) 

23 Kt takes Kt 
21 RtoKt6 

25 K R to Kt sq 

26 Q to Q 3 (c) 

27 B to K B s(| 

28 R takes Kt P 

29 Q toQBS 

30 P to K B 4 

31 RfromKt7toKt2 

32 B to Q 3 

33 P to K R 3 (0 
31 R to K Kt 2 
36 R Uikcs R 

36 R to Q Kt 2 

37 R to Q Kt 6 

38 Q takes R P (g) 

39 RtoR6 

40 R to R 7 li) 

41 P takes P 



Black. 
Mr. BiBD. 

1 P to K B 4 

2 P to K 3 

3 Kt to K B 3 

4 P t(^ Q B 3 
6 BtoQ3 

6 B to Q B 2 

7 P to Q B 4 

8 P to Q 4 

9 Castles 

10 R to K sq 

11 Ktto Q2 

12 P takes P 

13 Kt to K B sq 
11 B to Q 2 

15 Q B to BS 
1« Q Kt to Kt 3 
17 I'to KR 4 
is Q takes Kt 

19 Q to Q 2 

20 K lUo Kt sq 

21 Q Kt to K 2 

22 QKttoQBsq 

23 R takes Kt 

24 Q to K 2 

25 R to Q B 2 

26 P to Kt 3 

27 Kt to Q 2 (d) 

28 R fr B 2 to B sq (e) 

29 Q to K Kt 4 

30 Q to Q sq 

31 KttoKB3 

32 Kt to Kt 5 

33 Kt to K B 3 

34 Rft-QRtoQKt sq 
36 R takes R 

36 R to Q B sq 

37 P to K R 5 

38 P takes P 

39 Q to K s(i 

40 P U> K Kt 4 

41 Kt to K R 2 



GAME 144r— Oon/mi/ei. 



42 Q to K sq 

43 Q to K Kt 3 
41 B interjJoses 
45 Q to K B 2 
•16 Q to K Kt 2 
47 P to K R 4 
4S K to B 2 

49 Q takes R cli 

50 B takes B 
61 B to K 2 

52 R to Q Kt 7 

53 P takes I' 

54 B to Kt 2 

55 P to B 7 

56 K to K sq 

57 K U) Q sq 

58 K to Q 2 
69 K to Q sq 

60 B takes P 

61 K to B 2 

62 K to Kt 3 



42 QtoKR4 

43 Q to Q 8 ch 

44 B to Q Kt 4 
46 Kt takes P 

46 K to R B(i 

47 Kt to B 6 ch 

45 R to K Kt sq 
49 K takoH Q 

60 Kt takes RP 

61 Q to Q B 7 

62 P to B 6 

63 Kt to B 4 

61 Q to Q 7 

55 Q takes B P oh 

56 Q to Kt 6 ch 

57 Q to Kt 8 ch 

58 Q to K 6 ch 
5« Kt takes P 
m Q takes B ch 
HI QtoB4eh 

62 Q takes P 

And wins 



(a) White now attains a superior position. 
Mr. Bird bus again given instifflciont attention 
to the play on the Queen's side. 

(b) This was hardly neeesnary, and somewhat 
weakens While's situatiou on the King's side, 
the more so as it is his intention shortly Ui re- 
move his K B to B scj. 

(0) An imiK)rtant element in the attack Whit© 
meditates on the IJlack Q Kt P. 

(d) Black saw the pftssibility of capturing the 
Q Kt P, but (liH'ideJ that it wtiuld be unsound. 

(0) It is nior. so, however. Were Black to 
seize the Uo<.k the ailvauco of the Q B P would 
win. 

T) The Black Knight cannot take the K P, 
anil might th'.^reJoi-e have been I<-ft where he 
wa**. If the K 1' us taken. White replies with Q 
to K s(|. 

(k) An ill-advised move. White underrates 
Black's cha. ices tni the Kintr's side as much as 
Black pi-CN ioual y underrated his opponent's 
game on the oppo'iite wing. 

,h' All thi>i i."? nmch too slow. White, at move 
'tt. or aftei-wunls, should have seized the opiior- 
tunity of phiyinir his B to Q Kt 5 — a point, 
which, as Mr. Bird observed, was the w^k 
point in the Black game. 

GAME 145. 

Played at the St. (leorjre's ChesH Club, 2l8t 
April 1^73. — Irregular Opening.* 
White. Black. 



Mr. WiSKBB. 



Mr. BiBD. 

1 P to K B 1 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 P to K 3 

4 B to K 2 

5 Castles 

6 PtoQ4 

7 P to Q B 3 

8 Q KttoQ 2 

9 Kt to K 6 

10 K B P takes Kt 

11 PtoK 4 

12 P takes Q P 

13 Kt to K B 3 

14 B to K 3 

15 Q to Q 2 

16 Q R U) K sq 

17 P tJikes P 

18 B to Q 3 

19 P to Q R 3 

20 B to K Kt 6 

21 P to Q Kt 3 

22 Q to K B 4 (b) 

23 R to K 3 

24 B to B 6 
26 Kt to K sq 

26 Q to K Kc 3 

27 B takes K Kt P (c) 

28 R takes B 

29 R takes Q 

(a) The second ])layer. 
any serious error up to this poiut, hits already- 
nn inferior position. Mr. Bird's ]day through- 
out is markeil by great vigour and accuracy. 

(b) White has now an attack which it is CX' 
ceediugly diftlcnlt to resist, but Bhu:k mighu 
have miule a better defence. 

(c) Finely played, and decisive. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

10 

20 

21 

22 

33 

21 

25 

26 

27 

28 



P to Q B 1 
Kt to Q B 3 
P to Q R 3 
P to K Kt 3 
PtoQ 1 
PtoK3 
K Kt to B 3 
P to Q Kt 3 
Kt takes Kt 
KttoQ 2 
K B to Kt 2 
P takes P 
Castle« 
B to Q Kt 2 
Q to K 2 
!• takes Q P (a) 
Q R to Q B sq 
P to Q Kt 4 
Kt to Q Kt 3 
Q to K 3 
R to Q B 2 
R to Q B G 
K R to Q B sq 
Pto K R3 
Kt to Q 2 
Kt to K B sq 
B takes Q B 
Kt takes B 
Resigns, 
without conunittiug 
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WHIST, 



A and B play against X and Z. A leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 

card is the next one led. 



HAND No. 149. 

Score — Love All. Z turns up H 7. 

Z's Hand— H 10, 9, 8, 7, 2 ; S Ace, 8, 4 ; 
D Ace, 6, 3 ; C Ace, Q. 

Played at the Pembridge Club, 15th April 

1873. 
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HAND No. 150. 

Score — Love All. Z turns up D 2. 

Z's Hand— D Kg, Q, 7, 4, 2 ; H Q, 3 ; 
C Kg, 10 ; S Ace, Kg, Kv, 3. 

Played at the Thatched House Club. 
January 1873. 
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HAND No. 151. 

Score — Love all. Z turns up S 9. 

Z's Hand. — C 7, 6 ; D 7, 6, 5, 3, 2 ; S Ace,. 
10, 9, 2 ; H Ace, 3. 

Played at the Westminster Chess Club, 
13th January 1873. 

A. X. B. Z. 

Solomon. I^. B. F. H. Lewis. Bristow. 
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HAND No. 149. 
Notes. — Trick i. A having five trumps, properly leads one. 2. The Club suit seems stronger. 3. We think A should have 
passed the ten. It is difficult to suppose that Z has the Queen, and X certainly has it not. 9. Unless Z can get X in for his suit 
he cannot win the game. 

HAND No. 150. 
Notes. — Trick 4. Ought not A to have played the Kv? The underplay wins the game. Unless X is a very erratic player he 
cannot well hayejinrssed in his partner's original lead of trump. Suppose the best combination — Ace, Q, 10, 9 ; surely he would 
not finesse the nine. 

HAND No. 151 
Notes. — Tricks 2 and 6. Nothing succeeds like success. It seems to us that five by cards is more frequently made now-a-days 
than formerly. 
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DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 79. 
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By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 
A's Hand. 



+ + 
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X*s Hand. 










B's Hand. 
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Z*S HXND. 
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Clubs trumps. — A to lead, and A and B to make four by cards. 











♦~*| '♦"♦] [♦"♦ 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 



SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 76. 

By Royal Robber. 



1. A leads Ace of Spades. 

2. A leads two of Spades ; B trumps. 

3. B leads Knave of Hearts. If Z covers, A plays Ace and 

returns small one for B to get lead with ten of Hearts. If 
Z does not cover, the trick remains B's, and then, — 

4. B leads Queen of Diamonds. Here again Z may or may not 

cover. If he does, A plays Ace and returns small one. If 
he does not, then, — 

Solutions.— A. B., Herr Zukertort, Crab, right ; G. J., St. John's Wood, Cardiff, 2 ; G. J. (amended), Brighton, Cardiff, wroi^. 



5. B leads ten of Hearts. A takes. 

6. A leads third round of trumps. 

7. A leads Ace of Diamonds. 

8. A leads five of Diamonds ; won by Z, who must lead Clubs ; 

whereupon A and B make (9— 13) two tricks in Clubs, two 
in Diamonds, and the last trump. 



Definition of a Gentleman. — Chillingley Gordon, in every private sense of the word, was a gentleman. 
If he had staked his whole fortune on a rubber at Whist, and an undetected glance at his adversary's hand 
would have made the diflference between loss and gain, he would have turned away his head, and said, " Hold 
up your cards." — Zvrd Lytton. 
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PIOUET. 

Up to the time of going to Press the proposed new laws have not reached us, we are therefore bound to wait 
another month before commenting upon the new code. The laws will be published early in the month, with 
Cavendish's views of Piquet, reprinted from the Field. The notes that have thus far appeared have not 
favourably impressed us with Cavendish's knowledge of the game. There is too much affectation of knowledge, 
and too much padding and pedantry to please us. Cavendish thinks that he has exhausted the subject because 
he has referred to all the literature printed on the game in France, forgetting altogether that Vienna is the head- 
(juarters of Piquet, and forgetting also that a catalogue of scientific works does not make a scientific man. 
There is the usual quantity of fable interspersed with the history, and after all we do not much care about the 
histor)' of Piquet ; and when Cavendish tells us that Piquet au Cent is thus called because the game is played 
101 up, we confess to a feeling of doubt whether we should take Cavendish's French literally, or whether we 
are to assume that he is attempting to practise on our credulity. He seems too grim a giant to indulge in such 
puerile amusements, but how else to understand why a game called 100 is so called because it is played loi no 
fellah can understand. Piquet players are neither archeologists nor market gardeners. We care for the game 
as it is, and we do not care much how the game has been brought to its present perfection. It may be that, 
like Topsey, it " gro\\ ed, " but how it was reared, or what manure caused it to grow to so fine a specimen, we 
care not. If we had ta cultivate a new cabbage we should be obliged to Cavendish if he would tell us how the 
seed was produced ? and how it v/as brought to maturity ? but as we do not want to know anything of the sort, 
we do not stop to inquire into the truth of his allegations. 

We do not doubt the laws will be treated in a very different manner, but we trust that the Committees of 
Clubs will not take for granted that the code is a good code because it is prepared apparently under the best 
auspices. The Whist Code was adopted by the Whist playing community very hastily, and, so far as we know, 
few of the Whist players are now satisfied with it. A communicated paragraph has gone the round of the 
])apers, in which the following appears : " If the Piquet Code is as well considered as the Whist Code a great 
boon will be conferred on Piquet players." We venture to think that if the Piquet Code is not much better 
prepared than the Whist Code, that we shall be very much better without it. Rumour says that the game is to 
l)emade loi instead of 100, and that the cards led if below the 10 are not to count, and that the point if it 
consist of a final of 4,, or less than 4, as 34, 44, 54, 64 is to count for one card less than the number of cards in 
liand. In other words the rules that, by tradition, we learn were in vogue in "Hoyle's" time are to be revived. 
We trust this is not the case. At present we are the Piquet law makers for the world. Every country has 
followed our rules and laws except in t*hese three points. These rules are ignored, except at the * Portland,' 
* County,' and one or two other Clubs in England, and it would be as absurd now to try to revive these niles, as 
it was for Canute to try to prevent the waves from advancing by his command. The game would be more diffi- 
cult if these rules were adopted ; but men do not care to make games more difficult, and they do not care to go 
from the beaten track. AVe do not doubt that long Whist was a more scientific game than short Whist. We are 
aware that for the last twenty years every man has said short Whist is the better game of the two (and constant 
reiteration is truth), but the subject has never been seriously argued (except by Deschapelles), and for our part if we 
had to take sides we should prefer the unpopular one. Of course we know the stock arguments on the subject, and 
as they have never been answered, the advocates of the shorts have had their own way. The game of long 
WTiist is more exciting when the two sides are each at the point of five, therefore, it has been assumed, that if 
we start at five all the game will be. more interesting. The argument would be equally telling if we started at 
nine all. Although we are prepared to admit that at the point of five all, different qualities come into play, 
such as attention to the score, it does not follow that the qualities necessary to play well at long Whist were 
not higher qualities than those brought to bear in playing to the score, and as these higher qualifications come 
into operation every game, and the other qualifications, viz., playing for the score, come into operation in some 
games, we should be inclined to argue that the greater included the lesser, and that Long Whist would carry 
the day ; but the fact is. Short, Whist was introduced for the purpose of gambling, and in any game the 
gambling element will gain the mastery. So, again. Whist was a better game, and a more scientific game, before 
the introduction of the Blue Peter. We would gladly get rid of this excrescence, as all good Whist players 
would ; but, as we are practical, we are bound to recognise what is, and not strive for the impossible, nor sit 
clown like children and cry for the moon. Besides, men travel. They play one day in France, and another in 
Italy, and then in Vienna, We believe the English are the laughing-stock of the world as Piquet players, but we 
have still this point in our favour, that Hoyle's laws are everywhere acknowledged. But Hoyle's laws do not 
contain any of the points to which we have referred. He is silent as to the number that makes game, and he 
says nothing as to the other two rules. It is true that in Jones' Edition of Hoyle, published in 1779 we ^^^ 
the rule as to not counting a card below the ten, and it is true that Bohn's laws, which have been in existence 
30 years, say that loi was formerly the game, but then it adds that 10 1 is abolished, and that 100 reigns 
in its stead. Bohn's laws have practically guided all the Piquet players below the age of 50, and we apprehend 
that it is the men below that age that improve all games. We are quite aw^are that these laws are very 
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imperfect, and that the additions to Hoyle's laws are in some respects supposed to be wrong, but this is one 
of the reasons why we require a revision. Who was the compiler of the much-abused Bohn's laws we 
cannot at this moment say, because we have not by us the whole of the editions of Hoyle ; but, in an edition 
of his games, published in 1814, by Charles Jones, everj- word that is in Bohn's laws is given verbatim. If 
they are not Hoyle's laws, they, at any rate, have tlie benefit of age, and they were not invented by the 
author of Bohn's article, as some writers would have us believe. The system of counting three cards when 
you have four appears in no English book of authority. We shall be much disappointed if these obsolete 
rules are not done away with, and our rules are not made in conformity with those in force on the Continent 
and in America. 

We are aware that Cavendish is of opinion that playing games of 1 00 or loi up requires greater skill than 
playing rubicon games, but this view arises from the belief that playing to the score is everything ; and 
exactly the same argument that induces him to believe that short \\'hist is better than long, induces him also 
to believe games of 100 are better than rubicon games. As we do not believe in the logic that he uses, so we 
cannot arrive at the same conclusions. Playing to the score is something, but playing to the score is not alL 
If it be not too late, we would ask the Committee to reconsider these points. If the new laws are to be of 
value, they must be universal. The Committee should raise themselves above the prejudices of clubs and 
cliques. Two out of four of the Committee have played in every country in Europe, and we believe that 
nowhere could they have seen, out of their own circle, these objectionable rules. They are not only Piquet 
players, they are men of the world and politicians, and as politicians they know there is no going back. 
Coaches were pleasant and fast conveyances in their day, but who would go from London to Edinburgh in a 
coach now. By placing themselves in antagonism to the spirit of the age they abandon their position as leaders^ 
and the Piquet players become a rabble, instead of an army with skilful leaders. 



PIQUET DISCARDS. 



Mem. — 



When we give the state of the score, games are being played ; when we give the result, rubicon- 

games are being played. 



ELDER HANDS. 



Score 94 to 8. 
13. — ^The Hand. — H 10. 7 ; D Kg, Kv, 8; 
S Kg, Kv, 10, 9; C Q, Kv, 8. 
The Discard.— H 10, 7 ; D Kg, 8 ; C 8. 

Score 88 to 48. 
14. — ^The Hand. — H Ace, Q, 10, 9, 7 ; C Ace, Kv ; 
D 10, 9, 7 ; S 10, 7. 
The Discard. — D 10, 9, 7 ; S 10, 7. 

Score 22 to 80. 
15.— The Hand.— C Kg, Q, 10, 9, 8 ; D Kg, Q; 
H Ace, Kv, 7 ; S Q, 10. 
The Discard. — H Ace, Kv, 7 ; D Kg j S 10. 
'1 00k in C Kv, 7 ; H Q ; S 9, 8. 
Made point. Quint and Quatorze. 



Games Played Even. — Rubicon. 



16.— The Hand.— C Kg, Q, Kv, 10; H Ace, Kv, 
9 ; S Kv, 8 ; D Kv, 10, 8 
The Discard. — H Ace, 9 ; S 8 ; D 10, 8. 
Made 114 to 5. 

17. — The Hand. — H Ace, Kg, Kv, 10,9; C Ace, 
9 ; p Kv, 10, 9» 7 ; S 9. 
The Discard. — C 9 ; D 10, 9, 7 ; S 9. 
Made 37 to 14. 

18. — The Hand. — C Ace, Kg, 10, 7 ; H 10, 9; 
S TO, 7 ; D Ace, Q, Kv, 10. 
The Discard. — C Ace, Kg, 7 ; H 9 ; S 7. 
Made 116 to 5. 



Score 46 to 4. 
19. — The Hand. — D Kg, 7 ; C Ace, Q, Kv, 10, 
9, 8, 7 ; S Ace, 9 ; H Ace. 
The Discard. — D Kg, 7 ; S 9. 

20. — The Hand. — D Ace, Q, Kv, 7 ; S Kg, Q, 9 ; 
C Q, Kv ; H Kg, 10, 9. 
The Discard. — H Kg, 10, 9. 
Made 11 to 26. 

21.— The Hand.— H Kg, Kv, 9, 8; D Q Kv, 8; 
CKg, 8; SKg, 10,9. 
7'he Discard. — S Kg, 10, 9. 
Made 20 to 29. Made the cards against 14 Aces. 

H 



YOUNGER HANDS. 

22. — The Hand. — C Kv, 9, 7 ; H Kg, Q 9, 7; 
D 9, 7 ; S Kv, 10, 9. 
The Discard.— C Kv, 9, 7. 
Made 6 to 59, and was capotted. 

23.— C Ace, Kg, Kv, 10, 9 ; H Ace, Q,' 3; 
D Kg, 10, 9; S 10. 
The Discard.— H Q, 8 ; S 10. 
Made 70 to 13. 

24. — The Hand. — C Ace, Kg, 8; H Ace, Q, 10; 
S Kg, Q, 9, 3 ; D 10, 8. 
The Discard.— C 8 ; D 10, 8. 
Made 24 to t8. 
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ANGLES AT BILLIARDS. 

No. IL 

Section 8. — Strength of Stroke. 
The strength of the stroke, which is measured by the distance the white would travel without striking any 
other ball, may vary, of course, from that just necessary to cause the white to reach the red, to a force sufficient 
to carry it five times the length of the table, notwithstanding the loss of speed caused by the imperfect 
elasticity of the cushions. It is clearly impossible to examine all these strengths, and different players use 
different expressions, which are perfectly understood by each other. We shall find it most convenient to 
take five typical strengths, which shall be accurately described, and refer the others to these. We shall call a 
stroke — 

Very Gentle, When it has strength sufficient to carry the white from balk to the top cushion. 

Gentle, , , When strong enough to bring the white back, from the top cushion, to the centre spot 

Medium , , Strength sufficient to bring the white to the centre spot, after striking the top, and then the 

bottom cushion. 

Strong, , . When the white reaches the centre spot, after striking the top, the bottom, and the top 

cushion a second time. 

Very Strong, When, after striking top and bottom cushion alternately each twice, the white finally stops 

on the centre spot. 

In every case in which we use one of these terms the strength of the stroke named as above shall be exactly 
-what is described, with one exception. In long hazards, without follow, we shall call it a gentle stroke if played 
towards one of the top pockets from balk, when white has just strength enough to reach the pocket after striking 
red, although a stroke somewhat stronger would really be required to make up for the force transferred to red. 

Section 9. — Manner of the Stroke. 
While strength has always been amply considered by Billiard players, the manner of the stroke has never 
hitherto received the attention it deserves. Players have either been ignorant of the fact, or have thought it 
unimportant, that strength may be given in different ways, with a very great variation of the effect on the white. 
In every stroke not true centre, the momentum communicated to the white from the cue is divided between the 
two motions — direct and rotatory — and the proportion between these two motions depends on the manner of 
the stroke. Momentum is a product of two factors, weight and velocity. In BiUiards the momentum which 
sets white in motion is the algebraic sunj of the products of the cue, the arm, and often part of the shoulder, 
each very small part multiplied by its own velocity, considered separately. But the same momentum will be 
obtained if the weight in motion is diminished, provided the velocity is increased so that the product remains 
constant. In the case of great weight, and low velocity, making up the momentum, the direct motion of white 
is a maximum, and the rotation is a minimum. In the contrary case of the smallest possible weight, and 
velocity increased sufficiently to preserve the momentum, the rotatory motion is a maximum, and the direct a 
minimum, for the same part of white aimed at. At Billiards it would be inconvenient to change the cue, and 
fortunately this is unnecessary, for the weight may be diminished, sufficiently for most purposes, by allowing no 
part of the body to be in motion, at the moment of striking, except the hand, from the wrist outwards. The 
moving weight is thus diminished to that of the cue and the hand, and the stroke lias the appearance of a 
sharp jerk from the wrist. We shall therefore call this a sharp stroke, to distinguish it from the ordinary swing 
firom the shoulder. The knack of playing sharp strokes is more easily acquired if, in striking, the upper part 
of the arm is kept well back, the elbow at the side, and the cue so grasped that the back of the hand is 
uppermost, and the thumb down. Beginners usually err in their way of holding the cue, which they keep slung 
in the tips of the fingers. In this way they have very little power of altering the manner of the stroke. 

Section 10. — Distance between the Balls. 
When the white is struck true centre, it has, on leaving the cue, a direct motion only, and therefore begins 
its course by sliding along the cloth of the table. But we have seen (Section 3) that the friction of the cloth 
acts strongly upon a sliding ball. The effect is to retard more and more the lowest point of the ball which is 
in contact with the cloth, and thus to convert the sliding into a rolling motion. That is — part of the direct 
motion is converted into a rotatory one, about a horizontal axis. If the white is struck above its centre, the 
fiiction of the table co-operates with the .intention of the player. A rolling motion begins at once, and when it 
is so regulated that the white makes one rotation round its axis while it is advancing the length of its circum- 
ference, the friction of the table has no tendency to alter the nature of the motion and very little to retard it 
When the white is struck with side, the rotation offers great resistance to any alteration of its axis, and at the 
same time diminishes the friction of the table, as far as it tends to retard the direct movement of the ball. For 
this reason, if the side is great, the white must travel a considerable distance before it acquires any 
rolling motion. In some cases the axis of rotation changes gradually, from a perpendicular to a horizontal 
« direction, through every degree of obliquity, but usually the side stops before rolling commences. From 
this action of the friction of the cloth on a sliding ball, it follows, that if we wish to produce the effect of colli- 
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sion without any rotatory motion in white, we must strike lower and sharper the further the white and tlie red 
balls are apart, and at a distance of seven or eight feet the most expert players find it difticult to so far coun- 
teract the effects of friction as to retain screw on their ball. When the stroke has been so played that at the 
actual distance there is no motion in white but a direct one, it is called a dead stroke. This is of great 
importance in Billiards, and we shall frequently have occasion to speak of its effects. It will now be easily 
understood that any stroke below the centre of white, begins by giving it a back rotation so that after while 
has travelled a greater or less distance, according to the strength and sharpness employed, it acts as if it had 
been struck a close ball, true centre, and that beyond this distance the etfcct of its impact on red is that of 
a gentle follow. When the stroke is played for this latter object, it is called a drag, and is of use in distant 
strokes that are to be played gently, neutralising, to a great degree, any imperfection in the spherical 
form of the ball, or any failure of true level on the table. It is only while the ball retains its back 
rotation, that a low stroke is called a screw. 

Section ii. — Division of the Object Ball. 
In describing the angle at which the red is struck by white. Billiard players make only the following 
distinctions, which will be more readily understood by referring to the accompanying drawing, (Fig. 2) in 
which R represents the centre of a 
horizontal section of the red ball, ' 
and R U the diameter in this sec- 
tion which is perpendicular to the 
line of direction. If the white 
advance along the line W R directly 
towards the centre of red, the stroke 
is called a straight one. If the line 
of direction coincides with W * T 
the stroke is called half ball. The 
position of white in the half ball 
stroke, at the moment of contact, is 
shown in the figure by the circle whose 
centre is at B. B R E is the com- 
mon diameter. The common tangent 
is not shown, for the sake of not con- 
fusing the lines, but as we use the 
term (see Section 2), is the line 
through B, perpendicular to B R. It 
will be evident that the player whose 
eye is at a considerable distance from 
the balls in the direction of the line 
T W ' will be able to see half only 
of red at the moment of contact, the 
other half being covered by white. 1 1 
is for this reason it is called half ball 
stroke. If the line of direction is that 
marked W^S, it is called a three- 
quarter ball, for a similar reason. S 
being the point of bisection of R T. 
In this case A R D is the common 
diameter. If on the line R U, T U 
is made equal to R S, and the line 
of direction is W ' U, the stroke is 
called a quarter ball and the common 
diameter is C R. We have shown 
in the figure the position of the 
white in the three-quarter ball, by 
the circle whose centre is A, and 
the quarter ball by the circle whose 
centre is C, for these positions 
are important as the ones almost 
solely referred to by players. If the red is struck at a greater angle than a quarter ball, it is usually called a 
fine stroke ; if at a less angle than three-quarter ball, a full stroke ; and any stroke whose line of direction is 
between W * S and W * U is called three-quarter, half, or quarter, according to whether it is nearer to W ^ S, W * T 
or W * U. We shall require however to be more precise in our terms, and therefore when we use these expres- 
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sions they shall mean exactly the positions shown in the figure. In other cases, we shall define the point of the 
red struck, by the angle formed by the line of direction and the common diameter, as explained in Section 2. 
As it will be useful to know the angle formed tlius in the three cases we have represented, we may point 
out that each of these angles is the same as that made by their common diameter respectively and R W. 
We may consider R A, R B and R C as radii of a circle, having a diameter twice as great as R. ' 
Taking this radius as i, the sine of the angle A R W is equal to R S, or one-quarter. The sine of the angle 
B R W is equal to R T, or one-half, and the sine of the angle C R W is equal to R U, or three-quarters. 
Referring to a table of natural sines, we find the angles corresponding to these to be 14^ deg. (three-quarter 
ball), 30 deg. (half ball), and 48f deg. (quarter ball) 

Section 12. — Curvature of Line of Direction. 
There is one other point before entering in the examination of the angle produced by each of these 
chaiiges of condition, about which we myst say a few words. We have hitherto assumed that the line of 
direction — that is, the path followed by white after leaving the cue — is always along a straight line, and this 
ia rigorously true when struck anywhere in the perpendicular diameter BAG (Fig. i). It is also so nearly 
true in most other cases in which the cue is held horizontally that we may in general neglect it ; but there is 
one stroke in which it is of some apparent importance — that is, when a very gentle sharp side stroke is made, 
and the red at a considerable distance. Then the line of direction is slightly curved, with the concavity of the 
curve towards the side at which white was struck. The greatest amount of deviation firom the line of direction 
at starting rarely exceeds an inch with a horizontal cue. When the masse is played with side, it frequently 
amounts to six or eight inches. On English tables it is very apparent, when the white, bdng imder a cushion, 
the cue must be inclined to the table, and when the player, notwithstanding, attempts to give slow side. In 
ordinary half ball gentle strokes, with side, it alters the angle and the part of the red struck, and so has the 
appearance of diminishing the angle of deviation of white, a misconception which often leads practical players 
to imagine that a slow inner side will diminish the angle of divergence in half ball strokes. 

Section 13. — Classification of Strokes. 

As we have before stated, every change in any of the conditions, the others remaining the same, causes 
a different result after the collision of white upon red. This would involve a very long and tedious examina- 
tion, if we were not able to simplify the inquiry by a few general considerations. First, it may be noted that 
the result of all the strokes made within the circumference of the circle B E C D (Fig. i) may be obtained by 
striking on the circumference, the centre stroke excepted. The peculiar effect of eacli stroke is lessened as 
the cue is aimed nearer the centre, but it may equally be lessened by playing with less sharpness. In either 
of these ways, the proportion of rotatory to direct motion may be diminished It is therefore only necessary 
to consider the centre stroke, and those made on the circle B E C D. We may also leave out of the question, 
for the present, the strokes marked F, G, L and M (Fig i). These strokes are combinations of side with follow 
or screw, and are used only to produce certain desirable effects after touching a cushion, or on entering a 
contracted pocket The low strokes at a, H and K are used to counteract the effects of friction, and to 
produce the dead stroke which we have explained (Section 10) to have the same effect on a distant ball that 
a true centre stroke has upon one close to it We may therefore confine our attention, for the present, to 
the centre stroke (in which we include the dead stroke), side, screw and follow. The centre, or dead stroke, 
we. will always understand to be played with the degree of strength or sharpness necessary to avoid rotatory 
motion at the moment of striking. Screw we shall always consider as played with sharpness, which is indeed 
absolutely essential to produce the effect desired, and the strength should generally lie between gentle and 
medium, unless the red is so far away'that a strong stroke is necessary to preserve the back rotation. In such 
cases hjowever it is rarely good policy to attempt any stroke that requires screw. The follow must be examined 
with every degree of strength, as it and the high stroke are by far the most important to the Billiard player,, 
as we shall see further on. 

Section 14. — Straight Strokes. 

In considering the angles produced by all the different strokes, it will be most convenient to take the 
simplest cases first. The direction of the red after being struck, we have already examined (Section 5), and 
found it to be in the direction of the common diameter, with a very small correction owing to imperfect 
elasticity \ our attention then may be confined to the white ball only. When the red is struck straight with 
a true centre or dead stroke, the whole motion of white is transferred to it, and white remains on the spot 
which red occupied. It is true that if the stroTce be exactly what we have said, the white does advance beyond 
this point for an inch or two (-^ of its momentum remaining), but as the additional sharpness necessary to 
prevent this is very insignificant, the term dead stroke is used in this one case when such additional sharpness 
is given. A straight stroke, with screw, causes the white to return along the path by which it advanced. The 
distance or velocity with which it returns depends far more upon the sharpness than the strength of the stroke. 
The screw, as we have seen, is a combination in white of direct motion and back rotation. The direct motion, 
however great, in no way affects tlie movement of white after straight impact It is to the rotatory motion 
alone its return is owing, and in playing screw strokes the aim of the player should be to give as much of this 
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rotation as possible, and to economise the strength usually expended on giving a direct motion to white. Of 
course enough direct motion must be given to carry the white to the red before the back rotation is spent or 
destroyed by friction, but there is no great necessity to insist on this point, for the fault of the beginner is 
invariably to play screws with too great strength. He now knows why strength will not assist him in his 
object, even in straight strokes, and in a future section it will be shown how it tells against him in oblique 
strokes. In fact, the whole object of the masse (to which we have frequently referred, as in use in the French 
game) is to destroy, by a somewhat clumsy device, as much as possible of the direct motion of white, while jM^e- 
serving the greatest possible amount of rotation. A straight stroke, with follow, causes the white to follow 
after the red along the same line — the line of direction — but the greatest amount of follow we can give will not 
cause it to move with quite half the velocity of red. We have seen that all strokes have a tendency to turn 
the follows, owing to the friction of the table, and in many cases it is better to obtain the effects of follow from 
a low or centre stroke than a high one. For instance, it is always better to play what is called a long six at 
Billiards, by striking white true centre. (The long six is made by putting the red into a corner i>ocket, from a 
distance, and following after it) By striking true centre you can take better aim, strike truer and harder^ 
the white will run truer, and the effect of follow is obtained as perfectly for the pu'-pose as if white had 
been struck high above the centre. 



DRAMATIC NOTES. 

Although Easter Monday has, like Boxing Day,, ceased to be an occasion for the production of special 
novelties at the theatres, it still remains a division between the winter and spring seasons. Managers who have 
not been prosperous seize this opportunity to close their doors, without conspicuously parading their failure ; 
the Adelphi produces a new melodrama ; the opera houses, the Crystal Palace, and the various suburban 
gardens, begin to exercise a successful rivalry against the theatres ; and I>ondon companies are sent out to 
overrun the provinces. Few are aware of the extent to which the country is now fed from London, with the 
newest plays and the most popular performers. The Wicked World is travelling about, and Miss Wilton is 
about to send out a Man and Wife company, and amongst the well-known actors and actresses away 
from London are Messrs. Charles Mathews, Toole, Sothern (in America), Barry Sullivan, Bandmann and 
Rignold ; Mesdames Vezin, Neilson (in America), Ada Dyas, Rose Leclercq, Marriott, Beatrice and Glyn. If 
we add to this list the names of Mr. Phelps and Mr. Vezin, who are not acting at present, and those of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wigan, who have retired, it will be seen that I^ndon has rather the worst of the bargain. It may be 
some consolation to the metropolis to remember that it still retains its Tom Taylor, who, released from the 
cares and anxieties of the Local Board, announces that he now has leisure to devote himself to " esthetics." 
Accordingly, he has made arrangements with the directors of the Crystal Palace, by which he is to conduct 
performances of Shakspeare at Sydenham ; the first play chosen being Hamlet^ which is to be presented on the 
first Saturday in May. It may appear odd at first sight why i)eople should have to go to Sydenham to see a 
proper performance oi Hamiet, but speculation ceases when we learn, from Mr. Tom Taylor's proclamation, that 
he is to look after the scenery, the dresses, the acting and the correctness of the text. He is to be manager, 
costumier, prompter — in fact, showman. We much doubt whether the average audience which gather together 
at the Crystal Palace, or the season ticket holders — whose object in going there appears to be that of reading 
novels and working slippers, or of airing their best clothes, according to sex ; we much doubt, we say, Whether 
these will appreciate Mr. Taylor's aesthe tics. But if a man is devoted to art, and has a liberal pension, he is 
certainly entitled to produce /:fam/ef v/hen and where he pleases. The name of the gentleman whom Mr. Taylor 
has chosen for the chief character is not known to us, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Taylor has found a 
histrionic pearl of greater value, in Mr. Mackaye, than when he brought the pretty Mrs. Rousby from the 
Channel Islands. Returning to London, we find that the managers of the French Plays, which promise to 
become a permanent institution in London, have removed their head-quarters to the Princess's, after a very 
successful winter campaign at the Royalty. It is to be hoped that this settling down amongst us will have a 
sobering effect on certain of our critics, who, in the most inconsistent manner, are accustomed to call that white 
in French which they term black in English. To what length a critic whose judgment is blinded by prejudice 
will go, may be learnt by a perusal of the Athettcenm of 29th March. This journal, as is well known, is 
held to be the principal literary periodical in London, and the articles in it are written by gentlemen 
carefully selected for their excellence in their respective walks. On the 29th of March, the writer 
of the dramatic article had occasion to notice Tricoche et Cacolet^ a play which was lately received 
with great favour at the Royalty. The fact is not disguised that the play is broacT and immoral, and our critic 
himself declares that it would be intolerable in English. But, as it is presented in French, he goes out of his way, 
for he is not called upon to be its advocate, to find a score of excuses for it The sole end, says the critic, of the 
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authors of the farce is to produce a laugh at the sacrifice of anything, and a permission to overleap the 
conventions of society has always been conceded to farce writers. He describes the plot, and adds that he is 
glad to see the piece in an English theatre. The public must be its own arbiter in these matters (what then is 
the use of a critic?) and the "educated public accepts a play of this kind, and is uninjured by it." Exactly 
so. The educated public, that is, the critic and his friends, rather prefer a play of this kind to any other, and 
little injury will be done to their elastic notions of morality ; but the uneducated public is to pay the piper, 
and bring their shillings to the theatre, in order that the educated public may enjoy their doses of nastiness 
gratis, 'rhe AtlwuBum critic is more P'rench than the French themselves, for, about tlie same time that he 
penned his glowing manifesto on behalf of Tricochc et Cacokt^ a French gentleman writes to The Times, to 
complain, on behalf of his country, of the inferior specimens of its dramatic literature produced at the 
Royalty. He professes astonishment at the indiscriminate eulogy of the English press given to plays which 
are neither respectful to the public nor profitable to the student ; and he roundly hints that the critics know 
little of what they write about. And he sums up Tricoche et Cacokt, and other plays produced at the Royalty, 
by saying, "/<i grossierete, du langage est aussi flagrante que luiferioritf., Utter aire'' What, then, is the deduction 
from all this ? The dramatic critic of the leading literary journal in London writes eloquently and copiously 
on behalf of a French play which he himself acknowledges to be immoral, and which is stated by a 
Frenchman to hold no place in Paris, even as a literary production. It is as if M. Jules Janin were to devote 
pages of eulogium to the excellence of an Alhambra comic ballet. 

It would seem that a haphazard prophecy, thrown out by us in these pages some time ago, is about to be 
realised, and that the coming together of burlesque and opera bouffe has resulted in the birth of musicftl farce. 
It has indeed been long obvious that the monotonous repetition of break -down and music-hall vulgarities in 
burlesque have been played out, and the tedious dullness of opera bouffe was no satisfactory substitute. It 
is the fashion just now to go to the Philharmonic, in Islington, for opera bouffe, but we fear that the golden 
youths who have been lured thither have little recollection of the visit beyond th.it of vigorous yawning. 
Why not then, it was suggested, take the humour of farce, and engrafting on it the pleasantness of Otfcnbachian 
music, tiius present to the public old friends with new faces. The Strand Theatre, which has done its best to 
reduce burlesque to irritating dullness, has wisely adopted the policy we have mentioned, and, by so doing, has 
probably restored its fortunes. Mr. Farnie, who is to this kind of dramatic entertainment what Mr. Halliday 
is to Scott and Dickens, has provided the Strand with a piece entitled Nemesis, which he calls a bouffoiierie 
musicaie, but which is neither more nor less than the old " farce with songs," adapted to the tastes of the day. 
The music is French, and the manner of dressing is French; but the fun is after the English pattern, and is well 
rendered by Mr. E. Teny, who in his own persoil combines theabilities formerly exhibited at the Strand by Messrs. 
James and Thorne. The example thus set at the Strand will no doubt be widely followed, and it is quite possible 
that many old English farces, which were popular in the times when the public went to the theatre at seven o'clock, 
will be transformed into bouffoneries musica/es, and reproduced on the stage. The greatest difficulty will be to 
obtain actors who can sing, for it is rare to find a comedian blessed with so correct an ear for music as 
Mr. Terry ; but music exercises so large a sway over theatrical affairs at this moment that the difficulty may be 
ov^prcome. Indeed, it is to be feared that not only farce, but tragedy, comedy, and drama of all kinds, is about 
to be overladen and swamped with orchestral accompaniments. Most of us are lovers of music, but we prefer 
to hear it, either vocal or instrumental, at the opera or Exeter Hall. Many too, if not most of us, gi\'e a 
higher place to the drama than to music, the former being an intellectual, the latter chiefly a sensual pleasure. 
And yet there is not a play produced, from Hamlet down to Jacik Sheppard, but the best portions are sT)oiled 
by an intrusive tum-tum from the orchestra. Mr. Irving, at the best of times, is not a very distinct sj)eaker, 
but in parts oi Eugene Aram his voice is completely drowned — for those who are near the orchestra — by the 
wailing of the fiddle, and the grunting of the double bass. We submit that if the thing is done at all, it should be 
done so quietly as to be almost unheard. As it is, spoken dialogue promises to become inaudible on the stage 
save to a few, and our theatres should at once be turned into opera houses. As for Shakspeare, he v/ould tell 
best under such circumstances in St. Pauls Cathedral, and Hamlet intoned, with a minor canon in the title 
role, would have a fine effect. 

Eugene Aram was amongst the first historical criminals that this and the last generation have whitewashed. 
Hood in his poem. Lord Lytton in his novel, and now Mr. Wills in his play, have all sought to throw a halo of 
romance round the murderer, and, in their zeal, have sadly falsified history. As a matter of fact Aram was 
over 50 years old, when the nuirder was discovered, and had then been married for 25 years.^ He was tried, 
condemned, and executed, after an ineffectual attempt to kill himself in prison. If he had lived in these days, 
and had killed his wife, half a dozen doctors would have certified to his insanity, as it is not considered 
etiquette now to hang a man of great learning. Lord Lytton and Mr. Wills, to suit their purposes, make Aram a 
handsome man, in the prime of life, and possessed, just before the discovery, of the affections of a young and 
channing lady. But here the two authors part company, for Lord Lytton, wisely we think, follows history so 
far as to have Aram tried and executed, and leaves it so as to omit all mention of a previous love, or a previous 
wife, thereby making the new love the more interesting. Now Mr. Wills makes his hero die, on a tombstone, in 
a country churchyard, in utter defiance of history, and the story of his first wife is introduced jubt where it 
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should not be, that is, when he is pouring his confession into the 'ears of the girl that loves him. This jars the 
only piece of sympathetic interest in the play, and^r. Wills should either have made Aram confess himself to 
a male friend, or invent him a new reason for killing Clarke. But though both unscrupulously distort history, 
Eugene Aram is a better constructed play than Charles /., which indeed could not be called a play, but a series of 
tableaux. Eugene Aram is in three acts, and lasts two hours in representation ; the scene is laid in and about the 
same house, and the action is comprised in the space of 1 2 hours ; there are but five characters, and the curtain 
falls with two persons on the stage. Nothing can be more simple and straightfonvard than this, and the dialogue 
and soliloquies are full of grace and beauties of language. Such a play, and such acting as that of 
Mr. Irving, should be seen by all playgoers, whether they are interested in it or not, for the merits of anything 
in art — a church, a bridge, a book, picture or play — should be determined by their fulfilling of certain 
conditions, and not by their mere prettiness. Whether Eugene Aram will be as popular as Charles /. is 
doubtful. Ladies, who are influential playgoers, prefer to cry than to shudder, and the last Act of Eugene 
Aram, besides reminding the spectators of The Bells, is undoubtedly shuddery. There is an air of heaviness 
over the whole play, with the exception of one all too brief scene, in the second Act, where Aram defies 
Houseman. This was admirably done by Mr. Irving, in a new style, and with a voice as clear as a belL 
Unhappily he gets indistinct in the closing scene. We presume that when a gentleman is about to give up 
the ghost his accents do become a trifle husky, but if Mr. Wills can falsify history at his pleasure, owing to 
" dramatic exigencies," surely Mr. Irving can indulge us with the illusion of dying with a healthy man's voice. 

The Adelphi, which, as we have said, celebrates Easter with a new melodrama, has been more fortunate 
than ifeual, in the production of an adaptation of the Wandering Jetv. Those who have read the novel will 
understand that to those who have not, a dramatised version of it will be completely unintelligible ; but this 
signifies little at the Adelphi, where the audience prefer strong situations to a coherent story. The legend of 
the undying Jew is not generally known, and that hero is evidently looked upon at the Adelphi as the father of 
the two young orphans. This however matters little, as the author has done his work skilfully, and takes care 
to wind up each act with an effective situation. That at the end of the second act, where the wife of Dagobert, 
under priestly influence, refuses to tell her husband where the orphans — whom he has been at such pains to 
bring to Paris — are concealed, is intensely dramatic, and deserves a better setting. It could not receive 
better treatment than at the hands of Mr. Fernandez, whose acting throughout the play is very 
good indeed. The rest of the company made up for lack of acting by an abundance of shrieking 
and howling, which caused the Adelphi roof to ring again with the Babel of sounds. Every pitch of voice is 
there, from the guttural growl of Mr. Mclntyre, to tie shrill screech of Mr. Shore. Mr. Webster must be 
excepted from this category, for he is mostly inaudible, and his efforts to speak cause him as much trouble as 
the figures in the Budget speech do to Mr. Lowe. We must repeat, once more, that it is positively painful to 
watch him on the stage. There can be no necessity for him to appear, as his popularity has gone ; few in the 
audience know him, and the rest laugh at him. We do not suppose that his appearance in the Wandering 
Jeiv has any ironical reference to his own prolonged wanderings on the stage, but it is sad to see the once 
powerful actor become, in his old age, and by his own act, the sport of fools, and the pity of the wise. 

Mr. Byron has written a new play for the Globe Theatre, entitled Fine Feathers, which 
must rank amongst the very worst of his productions. In writing of Old Soldiers, in the February 
number, we said that there was not a situation nor an incident in it that had not done duty in 
a score of Mr. Byron's plays. But Fine Feathers goes far beyond Old Soldiers, and there is 
not a stale or worn out idea to be found in the whole history of melodrama that is not reproduced 
in one or other of the four Acts. There is a long-lost heir, a change of infants at birth, a very 
unnatural and thoroughly transpontine picture of the relation between two sections of society, eaves- 
.-dropping behind curtains and windows, and in the last Act an ineffably mysterious stranger, who steps in to 
make things right We are introduced in the prologue to a land agent who is a scoundrel, and to a lawyer 
who is a paragon of honesty ; but before the last Act has arrived, and for no assigned reason, the lawyer has 
.become a scamp, and the agent a model of goodness and amiability. The whole thing looks very like a 
practical joke, and it is perhaps lucky for Mr. Byron that the audience on the first night were too kind to him, 
and overlooked his offences of eooistruction in the lively nature of his dialogue, and in that unexceptionable 
moral tone which characterises ajl his plays. The Globe has long been in want of a success, but we fear it 
has not found it in Fine Feathers, a play more suited to the Surrey than to a theatre which aims at the 
presentation of high comedy. But it iias been at least the means of affording an opportunity for a young 
actor to show tKe good stuff" he is made of. This is Mr. E. W. Garden, who, long known to the few as an 
actor capable of better things than have been given to him, has, in Fine Feathers, made his mark on the niany 
Jieaded public. He represents a circus clown, conceived in the vein of Mr. Byron's tragedian in Two Stars, 
. and makes the character life like, by his fidelity to nature, and quaint facial movements. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

E. — Your last wants depth, and the attack can play B to K 5 
on the second move. Try again. (2) A new work on the Open- 
ings, by Mr. Wormald, will shortly appear, and we advise you 
to wait for that. 

W. T. P. — Please to re-examine the last pair. In the five 
move problem ; White, we fancy, can play, 3 B to Kt 6 ch, 
foUow^ed by 4 Q takes Kt ch, &c., and in the other this seems 
a " true bill ;" I B to K 2 ch ; 2 K to Kt 4 and 3 B or Q 
mates. 

C. W. M. Dale (Norwich). — The two move problem can be 
solved by I B takes Q Kt P ; one appears in tnis number, and 
the other is still under examination. 

W. W. (Redhill). — The problem appears to be sound, but it 
is too simple for our readers. 

H. A. K. AND I. O. H. T.— Are thanked for their obliging 
communications. 

J. A. M. (Fakenham). — Problem and second letter received, 
with thanks. 

R. H. O. R. (St. Stephen's Square). — ^The problems are 
rather too easy. Try a^in, but please send your next on dia- 
grams. Our printer will supply you with fifty for one shilling. 

C. A. jun. (Hereford). — A selection of the games appeared in 
our last numbier, so that your letter came too Ute for the special 
information it contains to be made available. In any case we 
fear a dissertation on hydraulics would be out of place in our paper. 

E. W. W. (Mansfield). — The problem and its solution appeared 
side by side in the article referred to. The first move is iCt to 
Kt 5 dis ch. 

J. N. K. (Cambridge). — Many thanks for the batch of pro- 
blems. We think highly of number three. 

W. H. — ^The article shall not be forgotten, (i) You can 
obtain the Raihmines Magazine from our printer. (2) You 
have overlooked the Black Knight at K R 2. " Fetters and 
warder for the Graeme I " 

E. N. F. — Problem received with thanks. 

G. Reichelm (Philadelphia).— Thanks ; the exchange shall 
have our best attention. 

S. Tyrrell (Adelaide).— We have accorded due honours to 
the problem, which is a very good one. 

F. W. H . — We have complied with your request. 

A. J. Maas.— The most complete analysis of the ** Sicilian " 
Opening is that in the German Handbuch (1864). 

C. Whitefoord (Tenbury).— Acopy, containing our report of 
the match, has been forwarded as requested. 

F. W. Lord.— We certainly did not receive any communica- 
tion from you last month. Thanks for the problem. 

WHIST. 

Double Dummy Problem, No. 74.— Trumps.— We can- 
not undertake to give every variation in a solution, but we 
Ihink the following answers your objection :— A leads ten of 
Clubs, won by A ; A leads Ace of Clubs, won by A ; A leads 
J."*' V^ S*?**^ ^""^ by Z ; Z leads (best) King of Diamonds, won 
by B ; B leads ten of Hearts, won by A ; A leads Diamonds 
won by Z ; Z leads (best) Hearts, won by B ; B leads Diamonds' 
won by A ; A leads Diamonds, won by X ; and X must lead up 
JSpadeii. • ^ 



Simple Ending, No. 77.— "A. F. F.," "Royal Robber," 
and "Stumper" right. 

Simple Ending, No. 78. —This is wrong; the problem 
should have the Kv instead of the Kg of Clubs. 

Brighton. — If a Diamond is led, and your partner (4th 
player) does not follow suit, and you ask him if he has not one 
of the suit led, and before he answers you turn and quit the 
trick, it is a revoke if your partner has a Diamond. An adver- 
sary cannot thus complete the revoke. You have a right to an 
answer to the question, "No Diamond, partner?" before the 
adversary quits the trick. 

, Cardiff.— -We do not object to leading originally from an 
Ace Q suit, if it is our strongest. Nor do we understand the 
objection that many players appear to have to this lead. They 
acknowledge the principle that they should lead from strength. 
With 3 three suits and one 4 suit, of which the best is Q or the 
Ace, they will lead correctly, but because they have the Ace and 
Q they will not do so. 

J. G. L. — It is a revoke. 

B. (Temple. ) — Do you mean that, when the error was detected 
at the 8th trick, the trump card had not been played ? Because, 
if that is so, it seems to us the error could then have been 
rectified. X and A are both in fault ; the one for taking up the 
trump card, and the other for not taking it up. A may have 
been injured, no doubt, but the general verdict would be, " Serve 
him right ;" and we cannot see any limit as to rectifying such 
an error, other than when the card is played, and even when it 
is on the table, there is no reason why A should not then 
say to X, "That is my trump card ; you have got possession of 
it without my knowledge." And if the fact were established, A 
is entitled to it. Many players appear to think that the one 
having 14 cards and the other 12, it is a misdeal. We do not 
think one had 14 within the meaning of the law. 

M. M. — If the writer intended to divulge his name, he would 
probably place it at the bottom of his article ; and when a writer 
does not thus place his name, or when he assumes a nom de 
plumey the editor will exercise a discreet silence on th^ subject. 

Amos. — We cannot undertake to reply to letters by post. 
The name and address of the writer should always be sent, but 
not necessarily for publication. 

R. D. C, A. A. M. and G. S. — We are obliged for yom- 
communications, but they are not up to our mark, and our space 
is overcrowded now. 

Feld Miske — Have we a reader that thoroughly understands 
this game? If so, we shall be glad if he wiU communicate 
with us. 

G. J. P. — We will try and accommodate you, but we never 
heard of the game before. 

T. R. H. — We gladly welcome a new Dummy solver. We 
give the solutions, from which you will see that if X declines to 
cover the Q the problem can still be solved. 

W^ S.— (I) From your remarks on Trick 2, Hand No. 144, 
am I to understand that you disagree with Captain Crawley ? 
"Whist," p. 40—" With Knave, King and Ace of Trumps, 
play the King, and then lead from another suit. This will teU 
your partner where the honours lie, and enable you to finesse 
with your Knave ? "— ^«j. The idea of leading the King from 
A, Kg, Kv, and then waiting for \h^ finesse, is, we think, an ex- 
ploded fallacy. The modern players either want trumps out, 
or they do not. If they want them out, they play them out, and 
if they do not, they leave the trumps alone. We see no belter 
chance of trick making by leading the King and stopping. 
Somebody must lead trumps, and you may finesse when you 
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please, according to the fall of the cards. (2) Is his definition 
of a Blue Peter correct? "Whist," p. 5') — "The sij^nal called 
Blue Peter is given by playini; a sujicrior card unnecessarily 
before an inferiiir ; as ayifrv before an eight, or a Kmive before 
a Queen." I cannot see that a five is a suj^erior card to an 
eight, or a Knave to a Queen. — Ans. Tlie set^nnd quesUi)n 
should have been addressed to Ca})tain Crawley, n(it to us. 
** Homer sometimes no<ls," and the greatest gem ii^os since his 
time have done likewise. The Captain's bo<»k is read, we 
suppose, because it is cheap. We do not know any Dther point 
in its favour. As an authority, it is absolutely worthless. 



As to giving the cards taken in, surely the pupil had better try 
this for himself. Our columns are open to you to discuss and 
criticise the discards. The Double Dummy hand last month was 
said to be easy. 

H. — You must show your point. According to Uw, if you 
call it, and it is good, and you do not show it, your adversary 
can show and reckon his point. We 0'>nstantly see irregularities 
caused by inattention to furms, and this rule may punish you 
some day, if you neglect it. 

I.— The Ace l)eats the 10. 



PIQUET. 

O. — If you call 3 Queens, and they are not good, you cannot 
afterwards call T^ Aces. You lose v<>ur > Aces and ^ < )ueens, 
and allow your adversary' to make 3 Kings, making a dilTerence 
of 9 for your carelessness. 

R. B. — A calls 3 Aces, having 4. The 3 are g'xwi. B asks 
which Ace is down, on which A st es that he h.is 4, nrd replies 
the Ace of Clubs. The hand i> playel out, and iffioT'iM- tli'- Ace 
of Clubs is played. Is there any penalty? — .-/;/?. V •-!• )i;! 1 
have asked to see the 3 Ace.s that A counted. Tiie I'lj-iet 
lawyers agree thai the answer wa<^ '-e^ul.T-. The 'I't' ^'inu :^->\ed, 
in Piquet phraseology,', simply nuMiis " Wh.U .\ec 01 yoi! suo- 
press ? " We never in-;erti d an r.nswer that enu-M- 1 :i>. go-.i^cr 
pain, and we cnn (jnly hone t''"f it will be a \\.i'n'n t-i every 
player tn be strictly accurate in the (jae^i'op.s tii-n- a^Ix. I K.d we 
been younger hand, we shoul 1 ha\e con>i(lered that we hid said 
what was not true, and had v»e caused the a.iswer by o\ir 
irregularity, we shouM have thought ourself efjually hI.imorib''\ 
We do not think card players can a i ford to sail so close to the 
wind ; they cannot touch pitch without l)eing defiled. 

W. C. C. — The rule as to announcing the sequences of four 
before the three is foun^led on the prineiph.' that if yni we^e to call 
your cards as you ])l'"T-ed you would o!)tain inh-nnaLioi from 
the younger hand, to hi-. disTdvpnta-^e. A'tho:i';Ii the b'-oks do 
not draw the di^tincti-Mi hcl\vee!i elder anil youn ^*r lia:: [s, it is 
clear that the distinction exit's so thnt if the el ier han'i counts 
nodiing, e\c-"H his p-^'.'f, an I it comes to your turn, as younger 
plaver, to score, v\: ihin!- V'>u W(.u! 1 do v^ wri'"i'' in sHvini' a 
tierce nrd q-ian, r •• t'-;e A.- •■; and f^n.-tt'en (^>'!e"n-^, and we 
should h id that y >'i '.\'"-e e.iililel to 'ii • <]uar!, aiii' >iv^h you 
said l;e:ce fi''-.t, and :.i lii*' l'. »url •■•n, altii 1 :^d' V) > vii 1 llir-"- iirst. 
You are r»n!y showi'.g yovr cnrri^, rird it nvTv'e-> n-'' 'n what 
order you are shmvitiL: t'ieni. In ".'ler v. "r- U, vou are <'m",v doing 
a sum in nriiiimeti\ and if ym ch •■) e 'o >;.iy ilic c and f^'^r are 
seven, il is the sam • thin/ a-. -<^yi; g four and llire^* p*e m- ."i. 'I'he 
reason bei ig i^'^nc, ']v .i'.l< nei v's>:;r;!y foiluws. The rule for th'* 
ejder hand is of c»' ns,' siam-I. 

E. W. W. — Thanics for your sucy.^e-^tion. We intend, when 
wc can, to give the score ; but in Kuincon games thi, is difficult. 



BILLIARDS. 

Messrs. Thurston, IJurroughes & Watts, Bennett & Hant» 
Magnus, and Cox Ov: Yenian are thanked for their courtesy. 

(j. T. P. — Wc will try and make the matter plainer. 

T. .\Ni> OTHr.Rs.— ComT)lain of the difficulty of understand- 
ing the arti«de tm Killiar Is in our last number. The writer is 
aware of the pu-'/ling nature of some (>f the phenomena he has 
trit'd to evjiliin, and has made the article as clear as the nature of 
tlie -u'jjeer would allow. He wa'^ in doubt whether to explain 
ti' • I uv iM c< mp '-.ition and resohrJon of forces, and decided not 
t" d» sM, ns it (an be found in any elementary book on mechanics, 
an 1 the J ve>"nt arti. lesare intentied rather to supplement what 
has been v.'ifr-n tiian 10 exhaust the subject. Should we find 
howev/r. by our c<>rresp )'idenee, that there is any wish to have 
tlie e\i)!an.^i'.)n as far as it afiplies to Billiard balls, we will give 
it in our July numb'T. This will make Section 5 easy to 
untler>tpn<], T'ie other diftKulties, we think, will disappear as 
the articles c<'njiu:e. 



PYRAMID POOL. 

Ro^• \i. RoToi; k. -Perhaps you would kindly give me a deci- 
sion (<ii the fi'lowing cas(> of scoring at Pyramid Pool. The 
scori- is A, 14 ; I> - 1 (" owe one "), and one red ball remains on 
the td)' ". H h.iles the last ball. By how many balls does A 
win ? The cas/ hajipeneil in actual play, and various opinions 
wer- "i\e \ at t!ie tiuK*. The la^t ball must not l>e replaced on 
th ' 1 1' '•', it Is '"«:.l. In thnt ease the game wriuld be 14 — O, and 
f\7-* .if ill.' i; bjls rmiiins unaii-onnted for. Nevertheless some 
saM tl'e t a .'.' V M-. e\:'-piion.'!, and the ball (uight to have been 
]*Ia\<'d ''jt, ;\ '.'A • Ml'. T' e')ti'(>niivd that the last Ijall should count 
2, in V !i; 'Il ea-" I'lC >'' •r<. *a' -aid have b'^en 14 to I ; manifestly 
unfair to A. .//;-. I 'le ' isi« i^ not provided for in the Laws, 
and seldom occurs. When it has arisen the game has been 
taken as tijii->h' ••, a-^ I tii<^ s.orc A, 14 ; B, o. This has the 
same eftect as lepLicinj tin ball, for that gives an even chance 
of 15 to love, or 14 lo I, as the result. Public tables object to 
spotting the last b:i]'i, a- it prt)l()ngs the game. 



JFe particularly request all our corns f^oUilvUi^ to address their letters to the Editor^ d^ Barbican^ E,C.^ and not 

to any one udio is, or rrviv? /> supposed to lh\ connected icuth the Papers, 



N O T I C E. 



With this Number we issue Title and Index to Volume V. of the Westminster Papers. The 
present is the First Number of Volume VI., and Subscriptions should be forwarded to 
W. W. MOBGAN, 67 Barbican, London. A few copies of the earlier Volumes can still be 
had, at 7s per Volume, and we recommend intending purchasers to make early application, as, in 
consequence of the great expense attending the reproduction of the numbers out of print, it 
is in contemplation to double the charge for those that have been published more than 12 months. 
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MR. BUCKLE, AS A CHESS PLAYER. 

In a recent perusal of Mr. Buckle's Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works^ I looked, with some curiosity, for 
any notice of his career as a Chess player, but found the information on this head of a very scanty description. 
There is a short biographical memoir prefixed to the work, in which a few memoraru/a of Mr. Buckle's personal 
character and habits are introduced by a friend of his, Miss Shirreff*, who writes : — " But the first thing in which 
he manifested real power was Chess, and that to so remarkable a degree that before he was twenty he had 
made a name in Elurope by his playing. Through life it remained a great source of pleasure to him, and an 
afternoon devoted to it from time to time was the form of holiday he most often allowed himself" Miss Shirreff 
again tells us that : — " From the time he began to write, he never allowed himself to play a match at Chess. 
One that he had played against the famous Lowenthal, and in which he won four games out of seven, took more 
out of him, he said, than he would give to any such frivolous triumph again." This statement is not quite cor- 
rect The match with Herr Lowenthal referred to was played in 185 1, wlien Mr. Buckle was in the full tide 
of literary composition. Nor was it the only Chess match he undertook when he was vigorously toiling at the 
work which was subsequently to make him celebrated. There was a Chess Tournament at Ries' Divan in 1849, 
in which he contended, and carried off the first prize, vanquishing Messrs. E. Williams, M. J. W. Tuckett, and J. R. 
Medley in three successive matches. The Chess Players' Chronicle, by the way, in a preliminary notice of this 
Tourney, Vol. X. 65, 66, asserts that it was "not conducted by players of the highest class." The propounder 
of this singular dictum then gives a list of the combatants, which besides that of Mr. Buckle, includes the names 
of Messrs. Williams, G. W. Medley, and Tuckett, to whom few, I imagine, would not then have conceded a front 
rank place in Chess ; and if Mr. Buckle was not a player of the highest class, I should be glad to know who in 
England could pretend to that designation ? Miss Shirreff however is right in saying that he avoided match play 
as a rule, on account of the injurious con.sequences of the severe mental strain and bodily endurance which it 
involves, must needs have entailed on a constitution never robust, at a time when the intellectual powers were 
kept on tlie full stretch in another direction. 

Mr. Buckle, by almost unanimous consent of his contemporaries, was allowed to be a consummate master 
of Chesscraft ; but it is certain that, for some reason or other, his best play did not always find its way into 
print. His published games therefore, although many of them are of a high order of merit, taken as a whole do 
not, in my opinion, sustain the great reputation he had acquired, and undoubtedly merited. Nature had 
gifted him with a superlative aptitude for the game of Chess, and he brought the powers of a rare intellect 
— clear, penetrating and sagacious beyond that of most men — to bear upon it. His imagination was that of the 
poet "all compact," but subservient to the dictates of a logical judgment. His combinations accordingly, 
under such guidance, seldom, if ever, exhibited a flaw, and were characterised by exactitude of calculation 
and brilliant device. He excelled in Pawn play, which he conducted with an ingenuity and deadly accuracy 
worthy of the renowned Pawn general, Szen. He gave large odds, such as Rook and Knight, with wonderful 
skill and success, appearing to have a sort of intuitive knowledge of a strange opponent's Chess idiosyncrasy, 
which enabled him precisely to gauge the kind of risks he might venture to run. 'rhe rendering of heavy odds, 
as every experienced Chess player knows, necessitates hazardous and unsound play on the part of the giver. 
These contests of his at odds were always full of interest and entertainment to lookers on, and a gallery two 
or three deep often surrounded his board in the Strand Divan, where it was for years his " custom in the after- 
noon " to recreate himself with his favourite game. I have occasionally seen roars of laughter elicited from the 
spectators by the chapfallen aspect of some poor discomfited Rook player, who, with much care and solicitude, 
having obtained, as he fondly believed, an impregnable position, had suddenly found his defences scattered 
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like chaff, and himself accommodated with a mate, after the sacrifice, by his keen witted opponent, of two or 
three pieces in succession. 

Whether winning or losing Mr. Buckle was a courteous and pleasant adversary, and sat quiedy before the 
board, smoking his cigar, and pursuing his game with inflexible steadiness. He was sometimes harassed when 
at play by a nervous hiccough, which he would endeavour to suppress by hunmiing some little air. He had no 
love for music however, but rather an aversion to it, which he did not affect to conceal, being the 6tily fine 
Chess player I have known who was " not moved by concord of sweet sounds.'' Fearing, probably, that the 
cultivation of Chess might interfere with more important pursuits, for very many years before his death he 
avoided the studying of printed games, trying over positions, and making himself conversant with improvements 
and new variations in the openings. In his later published games, consequently, he almost invariably opens with 
the safe Giuoco Piano when he has the move, adopting an irregular debCd as second player. It is so in his match 
with Herr Lowentlial. He systematically, in short, used Chess simply as a delassenufii from graver mental 
labour. At one time I have reason to think that he did not even possess a Chess-board. I had been dining 
with him at his house, in Oxford Terrace, and asked him, after dinner, to look at a position in some game 
which interested me. After searching awhile, to my surprise and amusement, he produced an ancient little 
backgammon-board, on which we set up a tall, sbaky family of red and white bone Chess-men, much too large 
for the board. He took an interest in Chess literature, as he did in literature of every kind. His voluminous 
common-place books contain a large number of references to works in which Chess and Chess-players arc 
mentioned. The following extract from a letter, taken from the memoir before alluded to, shows how strictly 
he forced himself to abstain from a pastime that yielded him so much enjoyment. No doubt on this occasion 
he went to his old resort, the Divan, to take his fill of Chess, and seems to have rushed off to his beloved 
game with the glee of a boy escaping from school to engage in a football match : — "19th Jan. 1857. — Being 
somewhat deranged, if not altogether mad, at finding I had time to spare, I went out in the afternoon to enjoy 
myself, which I accomplished by playing Chess for seven hours, and difhcult games too. I have not been so 
luxurious for four or five years, and feel all the better for it to-day." 

Miss ShiiTeff remarks of the subject of this brief notice, that, at the time of his fathers death, his whole 
acquirements consisted of little more than reading and writing English, and playing Chess. The latter part of 
this statement is accurate, but my experience of Mr. Buckle is not in accordance with the former portion of it. 
I first knew him in June 1841, when he was nineteen years old, having lost his father a few months previously 
I think. He then played Chess exceedingly well, so strongly indeed that I much doubt if the play of his 
maturity was anything in advance of that of his juvenile days. I remember, in that early time of our 
acquaintance, being struck by the bold originality and grasp of thought, the variety and extent of general 
knowledge possessed by the pale, delicate-looking stripling, who might have passed for a year or two younger 
than he really was. He was an omnivorous reader, no book of any kind seeming to come amiss to him ; and 
he had the power, accorded to few, of plucking out as it were the heart of a book by doing little more than 
turning over the pages, with here and there an occasional halt. I remember his borrowing of me, BuriUr's 
Oriental Literature, a two volume octavo, of anything but light reading. He brought it back next day, 
whereon I remarked that I supposed it did not interest him ? He said he had read it, and began to expatiate 
on its contents in a way which satisfied me that he at any rate knew more about them than I did. His 
memory was peculiarly retentive, and kept fast hold of everything which had been once stamped on it in the 
course of reading or study. I was on one occasion in company with him when the subject of telling dramatic 
points was started by some one, who cited as an instance the scene in the Horace of Corneille, in which the 
father of Horace is lamenting the disgrace brought on him by his son, whom he erroneously supposed to have 
fled the field after the death of his two brothers in the combat with the Curiaces. Julie asks : " Que voulicz- 
vous qu'il fit contre trois ? " and the old man passionately exclaims, " Qu'il mourut I " Mr. Buckle agreed that 
this was very fine, and immediately recited to us the whole scene, from its commencement, giving the dialogue 
with much spirit and effect. 

At the period of which I am now writing I resided in Brighton, and Mr. Buckle frec^uently came down there 
to spend a week or a fortnight, when he would partially relax from work, and indulge him.self with Chess, 
either at my house, or at the Club. We had Whist there of an evening, a game in which he excelled, and 
took great pleasure in saying that he thought he played it better than he did Chess. I had then the honour to 
be President of the Brighton Chess Club, a fraternity of as genial a set of Chess men as heart could desire to 
know. Many of those good fellows — most of them I fear — have Queened their last Pawns, and gone to the 
undiscovered country. We shall all follow, cousin, that is certain, whether we be first rates, or lowly recipients 
of the Queen. "At the end of the game,*' says the old Tuscan Chess proverb, " the King and the Pawn both 
go into the bag." 

Mr. Buckle's Chess renown, brilliant as it was, paled before the distinction he acquired after the publication 
of the two opening volumes of his work on Civilisation, which placed him at once in the full blaze of public 
celebrity. Their composition, to my knowledge, had occupied his time and attention for at least fifteen years, 
and the completion of the book was the cherished hope of his life. DU aliter visum. That hope, as wc 
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know, was not destined to be realised ; and there is, to my mind, something infinitely touching in the words 
of bitter regret which were faltered out with his dying breath, " My book, my book, I shall never finish my 
book." Enough however had been accomplished to show what it would have been had the author survived 
to complete it, and the magnificent fragment will hand down to the future the name of Henry Thomas Buckle 
as an. eloquent, graceful, and powerful writer, as well as one of the most original and profound thinkers of the 
^e in which he lived. 

J. U. S. Club. • H. A. K. 



THE CHESS WORLD. 

** The whisperings of our petty burgh." 



A consultation game between Messrs. Bird and Boden on the one side, and Messrs. Campbell and Healey on 
the other, was played at the rooms of the City Club, on the 9th ult, and was won by the first named players. 
Mr. Campbell's return to the Chess arena is an important incident of the past month, and although his play on 
the occasion referred to displayed some of the natural consequences of prolonged disuse, the game was finely 
-contested, and proved that he and Mr. Healey are a formidable pair of adversaries in consultation matches. A 
statement of our contemporary, Land and Water^ that these gentleman were selected by the City Club to inau- 
gurate a series of " games of this description," raises a very nice question as to the comparative merits of the 
man who makes history and the man who merely writes it Without discussing the point, we hasten to acknow- 
ledge the immeasurable superiority of one who from his unaided inner consciousness contrives to do both. 

On the 7th ult., Mr. Blackbume gave his annual exhibition of Blindfold Chess at the City Club, playing 
simultaneously ten players of more than ordinary skill. The play, which extended over two evenings, resulted 
in the blindfold player winning six games, drawing three, and losing one, — the latter to Mr. Thomson. 

The match between Messrs. Bird and Wisker has been brought to a sudden conclusion by the resignation 
of Mr. Wisker, through ill health. There can be little doubt that serious Chess matches are incompatible with 
proper attention to the duties of an arduous profession, and that Mr. Wisker had overstrained his powers in the 
effort to perform this impossible feat became evident in the later stages of the second match. We should 
not omit however to render due honour to Mr. Bird, who, throughout both of the matches, displayed all 
those high qualities for which he has long been famous in the World of Chess. The score at the time of 
Mr. Wisker's resignation stood — Mr. Bird 6, Mr. Wisker 4 ; drawn games 2. 

The School Magazines of the Huddersfield College and of Rathmines contain the usual Chess articles, 
-and should be in the hands of every schoolboy. 

A match for the championship of the Glasgow Chess Club, between Messrs. Grant and Jenkins, resulted 
in favour of Mr. Jenkins, who scored five games to his opponent's three. 

BLACK. 

The Handicap Tournament of the Huddersfield Chess Club has 
just terminated in the victory of Mr. Watkinson (Chess Editor of the 
Huddersfield College Magazine)^ who stood alone in the first class. 
The winner's score was six won, and three lost 
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Messrs. James and W. T. Pierce, Problem composers of known 
merit, are about to publish a collection of their Problems, 300 in 
number, and we cordially recommend the work to the attention of all 
lovers of Problems. Intending subscribers should send their names 
and addressee to Mr. James Pierce, Copthill House, Bedford. We 
give in the margin a Problem from the forthcoming work. 

The Chess players of the Cafe de la Regence have sustained a 
severe loss in the death of M. Chamouillet, in the 90th year of his age. 
The deceased veteran was a contemporary of Labourdonnais and Mouret, 
and his Chess career was chiefly remarkable for his unvarying method 
of opening the game. When he was first player he opened with 
P to Q 4, and in the defence he invariably played P to K 3. 

La Strategie has, this month, an article from the pen of Signor Centurini upon the evergreen subject 
•of the Labourdonnais-Macdonnell games. 
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WHITE. 


BL.\CK. 


Miss Jane •* Ncpos. 


Her Coasin. 


I PtoK4 


I P to K 4 


2 B to Q B 4 


3 B to Q B 4 


3 Kt to K B 3 


3 Kt to Q B 3 


4 P to Q Kt 4 


4 B Ukes P 


5 Castles 


5 KttoKB3 


6 Kt to K Kt 5 • 


6 B to Q B 4 


7 P to (2 4 


7 B takes P 


8 B to Q R 3 


8 B takes R 


9 B mates 


a 



Sissa^ de Schaaksfeier, appears this month in an improved form, and 
is, as usual, full of interesting matter. 

A correspondent at Delft has favoured us with another" Chessikin," 
as Captain Kennedy has happily named those brief and brilliant little 
encounters. We give it in the margin. 

The Chess C^ongress at Vienna, in connection with the Art and 
Industrial Exhibitions, is to assemble during the first week in July. All 
the arrangements for the gathering have been placed in the hands of 
Herr Kolisch, who has, we understand, invited Mr. Paul Morphy to 
take part in the (irand Tournament. Should Mr. Morphy be persuaded to enter the lists once more, against 
his old adversary, Anderssen, and the newer school of players, comprising Kolisch, Steinitz and Zukertort, 
our "petty burgh" may indeed look forward to witnessing a battle of giants. 

The first number of the C/iess Record has reached us. It is issued in the .sheet form, containing four 
pages, .somewhat similar to the London Echo, We congratulate Mr. Reichelm, the distinguished editor, upon 
the style and contents of the first number of his attractive little journal. 

The Dubuque Journal contains, this month, excellent photographs of Herr and Madame Van der Linde, 
as well as the usual number of games and problems. The earnest work and sincere interest for the advancement 
of the game, which is so conspicuous a feature in the conduct of this magazine, deserves the warmest support 
of every Chess player. 

From the Ntiu York Clipper we learn that a weekly Chess column has been commenced in the Brooklyn 
Prospect, The Review of Kling's Euclid^ in the Clipper, is brought down to the end of the three move 
problems. 

The capital Chess column in the Hartford Times is as interesting and amusing as ever. Good problems 
and games, and the editor's unfailing wit and humour, in his chat with his correspondents, make an excellent 
bill of fare for all English reading Chess players. 

The proprietors of the Leader and the Australasian (Melbourne) have each presented ^\^ guineas towards 
the purchase of a Challenge Cup, and the Melbourne Club has, through its Committee, voted a similar stun 
for the same object. The cup is to be played for under conditions to be prepared by a Committee of 
Melbourne players, comprising Messrs. Bums, Phillips, Sedgefield and Stephen. 

Some idea of the energetic action of the Australian Chess players, to which we have frequently directed 
attention, may be gathered from the Secretary's report read at the annual meeting of the New South Wales 
Chess Association, held at Sydney on the ist March last. In the course of the past year tlie Sydney players 
liave established a new Chess Club, which now numbers between thirty and forty members, played three inter- 
colonial matches by telegraph, and nearly concluded a local tournament for a handsome silver cup, valued at 
ten guineas. We want a little of this active spirit at home. 



CLASSIFICATION OF PROBLEMS. 

To the Editor of tlu Wkstminster Paper.s. 

Sir, — In meditating on the possibility of classifying quality of play in Chess Problems I have arrived at 
the following result, which 1 submit, for what it is worth, in as concise a form as possible. 

All Chess moves have one common property — ^the displacement of a piece or Pawn ; /.<r., ever}' move 
changes the position of one piece. 

Every Chess move has also a special property. 

It may be — 

1. A waiting move — the well-known coup de repos. 

2, A forced move — to avoid checkmate or stalemate. 
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3. A tactical move — to increase the command over the board, take up a position preparatory to ai> 

attack, or obstruct the adversar}''s play. 

4. An attacking or a defensive move. 

5. A taking, or a sacrificial move. 

6. A move combining two properties — attack and defence. 

7. A doubly attacking move — attacking two pieces, or with two pieces. 

8. A doubly defensive move. 

9. A move combining three properties — a double attack and a single defence, such as a double cheeky 

defending, by the same move, a check from the adversary. 

10. A move combining four properties — a double attack and a double defence, such as a double 
check with both the attacking pieces en prise. 

It is obvious that most of these moves may be good, bad or indifferent, according to circumstances. The 
only moves that can be classed as fine/;/ themselves are Nos. 9 and 10. These are combination moves of three 
and four properties respectively. The conclusion therefore is that the quality of a move in Chess is dependent 
on the number of properties it comprises. 

Not to offend the susceptibilities of any living composer, I propose to illustrate this point of view by the 
Indian Problem in the position following : — 

White K at Q R sq. ; R at Q sq. ; B at K Kt 2 and K R 6 ; P at Q Kt 2, K B 2 and K Kt 4* 
Black K at K 5 ; Kt at K B 6 ; P at Q Kt 2 and K 4. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 

The move i. B to Q B sq. is tactical only ; 2. P to Q Kt 3 or 4 is a combination of a waiting move and 
a tactical move (two properties) 53. R to Q 2 is a combination of a tactical and a forced move (two properties) 
while 4. R to Q 4 is a double attack and double defence (four properties), resulting in the position of check- 
mate. There are thus nine pK)ints comprised in four moves of the White, and this mil represent the quality of 
play in this celebrated Problem. 

Now with regard to the important point of difficulty. Can this be classified ? 

Difficulty arises from variety of play, and from novelty of play. 

Variety of play may be in the attack or the defence. In the attack, it will be in the number of likely 
moves at the disposal of the student. In the defence, it will be in the number of variations. 

Novelty of play may also be in the attack or the defence. In the attack, the difficulty arising from this 
quality will be at its greatest where there is no clue to the combination in the position of the pieces. This will 
happen where there is the greatest liberty of movement — one line of play only being effective — ^and where the 
idea is presented in its most <:ompact form. 

Novelty of play in the defence will be in the replies to those attacks that do not lead to a solution, 

I confess I do not see my way to a system of classif3dng novelty of play. 

It is no doubt a very high property — I might say the very highest — in a Chess Problem, and the most 
instructive. Some other of your correspondents may be more successful. 

It would appear however that the pomts of a " perfect Problem " are — 

1. Novelty of combination. 

2. Quality of play. 

3. Variety of attack (not to be confused with variety of solution). 

4. Novelty and variety of defence. 

Mr. Carpenter's " definitions " leave out the three first, and half the last Yours truly, X. 
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OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 246, by J. Menzies. — "An extremely fine specimen of 
its cUss," T. N. K.— "Class B, a difficult problem," J. A. M.— 
"A good problem," Othello. — "A magnificent problem," 
C. W. M. D.— "Easy," R. W. Johnson.— "An interesting 
position, though not difficult," O. D. D. 

No. 247, by A. C. Pearson. — "Very pretty ; a great con- 
trast to the preceding problem," J. N. K. — " Class A, but not 
fine, as White's force is so disproportionate," J. A. M. — 
"Pretty," Othello.—" Kasy," T. R. Howanl.— R. W. Johnson 
says, " Very neal, but easy," but he has not solved the problem. 
— "A very good problem," O. 1). D. 

No. 248, by J. A. Miles. — This problem icns printed incor- 
rectly in our first issue. The correction appears under the Solu- 
tiofis in the present number. We shall be obliged if our reviewers 
will examine the amended position. 

No. 249, by T. Pierce.—" Class A, verj- good," J. A. M. 
Othello is mistaken when he savs this problem can be solved in 
four moves. — " Very instructive, ' T. R. Howard. — " Obvious at 
once," R. W. Johnson. 

No. 250, by Dr. Ooi.i). — "One of the finest two-move prob- 
lems I remember having seen," J. N. K. — "Class A, excellent," 
J. A. M.— " A verry pretty two mover," Othello. — " Beautiful," 
C. W. M. D.— "Easy,"R. W. Johnson. 

No. 251, by D. W. Clark.— " Rather pretty," J. N. K.— 
"Class A, a little gem," J. A. M.— "Pretty," Otbello.— "A 
curious position, and difficult," C. W. M. D. — "The threatened 
check from B shows that R is to move," R. W. Johnson. 

No. 252, by T. O. H. Taylor.—" Easy," J. N. K.— "Class 
A, very pretty, but easy," J. A. M. — "The Mhite Pawn at Q 7 
is not wanted," Othello. — " The variations are good," C. W. M. 
D.— "Easy," R. W. Johnson. 

No. 253, by J. W. Abbott. — " More difficult than elegant," 
Othello. — " A remarkable problem, as Black's replies make no 
diffierence in White's second move. I place this next to No. 
257," T. R. Howard.— "A very pretty problem," R. W. John- 
son. — "A pretty problem and difficult," (3. 1). I). 



No. 254, by R. Ormoni). — " A good problem, the mate being 
very neat," C. W. M. I).~"Neat, but easy," R. W.Johnson. — 
" I like this problem much, notwithstanding its peculiar construe* 
tion," O. D. D. 



No. 255, by F. W. Lord.— "Not uninteresting," J. N. K. — 
"Class A, poor," J. A. M.— "Very neat, but not difficult," 
C. W. M. 1>.— "Neat, h*it easy," R. W. Johnson.— "Very 
easy,"0. D.D. 

No. 256, by C. W. M. Dale.- "Easy," R. W. Johnson.— 
" Is there not something wrong in this Problem ? surely Q takes 
B ch cannot be the intended solution," O. 1). D. — (// is 
Hot.—VA.) 

No. 257, by S. Tyrrell. — "I attacked this problem daily, 
or nearly so, but did not succeed in solving it untd the 13th. I 
consider it a gem," T. R. Howard. — R. W. Johnson is wrong. 

No. 258, by C. W., ofSuNBi'RY. — TJiis problem admits of a 
solution in three tnm'cs, as pointed out by T. R. Howard.— Othello 
gives one in four moves. 

No. 258 (a).- J. A. Miles, Othello O. D. D., H. I^fthouse, 
James Stonehouse, and Nepos and Daughter, have pointed out & 
second solution to this problem, commencing with I R to K 3. 

No. 259. — "A capital problem," R. W. Johnson. — "A vciy 
good problem," H. Lofthouse. — "I never saw a prettier prob- 
lem than this," J. Stonehouse. 

No. 260. - " Rather neat," J. N. K.— " Class A, good," 
J. A. M. — "The main idea is good," Othello. — "Good, but 
easy," C. W. M. D.— "Easy," R. W. Johnson. 

No. 261. "A fine problem," Othello. — R. W. Johnson k 
wrong. 

No. 262.- R. W. Johnson is wrong. 

J. Rogers has solved Nos. 246, 247, 248, 250, 252, 253. 
258 and 260 ; and J. R. H. No. 261, but have not reviewed 
them. 



No. 216. 

WHITE. Bf-ACK. 

to R sq I B to Q B 8 

to Q 4 2 Aught 

lates accordifigly. 



(a) 



(a) Black has a great many defences, 
but none to prolong the mate beyond 
the. third move. 



No. %\7. 



I R to Kt 5 
3 R to Q 5 
3 B mates. 



X K takes Kt (a) 
2 P takes R 



(a) If Black plays 1 K to B sq 
White's answer is 2 R to Kt 8 ch, &c. 



No. 218. 



1 R to K 5 ch 

2 B to K B 6 

3 Q to Q B 3 ch ^ 

4 R to Jv 2 dis ch mate. 



1 K to Q s best 

2 6 to Q Kt 4 

3 K lakes Q 



Note. — A black pawn at Q B 2 has 
been omitted from the diagram, and 
the White R at K B square should be 
a black one. These errors were cor- 
rected in our second edition. 
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SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



MAY NUMBER. 



No. 219. 



WHITE. BLACK. 

1 R takes B i R takes Kt (best) 

2 P to K 4 ch 2 P takes Pe»/^ass 
3B10KB3 3PtoK4 (best) 

4 Pta. P^»//iJxch4 R takes R 

5 B mates. 

No. 260. 

1 Q to Q B 4 I Aught 

2 M.itcs accordingly. 



No. 261. 

R to K K 3 1 Aught 

Q or R mates. 

No. 262. 

B to K Kt 8 I Aught 
B or Q mates. 

No. 26:*. 

Q to Q V, sq t Aught 

g tu K B 4 2 „ 

Mates. 



261 

1 B takes Q 

2 K moves 



No 

1 Q to K 6 

2 Kt to Kt 2 ch 

3 P tu B 4 mate. 

No. 265. 

1 B to Q 8 I P takes P 

2 B to Q Kt 6. or 2 P takes Kt 
B takes P accordingly 

•t Kt mates. 



No. 266. 



WHITE. 



7 
2 
3 

2 

i3 



ni.ACK. 

Q to Q 2 I Kt takes Q (best 

KtoQ? 2 KtloyB3(bc»i) 

B to K B 6 ch 3 K takes B 
Kt takes P mate. 



No. 269. 



WHITE. 

1 R to K Kt 5 

2 R to K 5 



B to K 3 
Q to K 2 
Q matc?>. 

Q I" R 3 



No. 257. 

1 K takes Kt (a; 

2 Aught 



(.i) 



Q, Kt or B mates. 



K toQ 
Aught 



B6 



No. 258. 



:§ 



P Queens 
Q interposes 
Q takc« B 
K moves 



to 9 Kt 4 I 

2 t< to K B 2 ch 2 

3 ij takes Kt 3 

4 P to B 3 dis ch 4 

5 Q mates. 

Note. — The author has overlooked 
a .solution in three moves by i B to K 
B 2, .<lc. 

No. 268 A. 
Q to K 3 I P mows 

R to Q B 3 2 Aught 

Kt to B 6 ch 3 K moves 
Mates accordingly. 

Note. — There is a second solution 
to this problem, commencing with i R 
to K 3. 



BLACK. 

1 Q to K 5 (a, 

2 Q takes Ror 

Kt moves 

3 K moves 



3 Q takes R P ch 

4 Q mates. 
(a) If Black plays i Q to B 3* 

White's answer is 2 Q to (^ 5 ch, aiid 
3 Q to (J sq ch, &c. 

No. 290. 

1 Q to K Kt so z Aught 

2 Mates accoraingly. 



No. 261. 



Q to K B 6 
Q to K B 3 ch 
B mates. 



Q to Q R sq 
Kt 



(a) 



mates. 



Qor 

(b) 
B to Q 3 ch 

Q or Kt mates. 



1 Kt takes P (a, b; 

2 K ukes Q 

I B to K Kt C 
s Aught 

X R or Kt to K B 4 

3 K moves 



No. 282. 

1 Q to K B 3 E P takes Q (best} 

2 B to Q Kt 4 a Attght 

3 Mates. 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. 263. — By J. W. Abbott. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 264. — By J. G. Campbell. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 265.— By P. T. Duffy. 

BLACK. 



No. 266. — By F. Healey. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

W^hite to play and mate in four moves. 



yy/.'y^/y/y/y.ny, 

i ■ y^yyy''^ 



t^ym 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



VoL VI. 
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PROBLEMS. 

We give, this month, another of the competing sets in the Probl^n Tourney of the British Chess Association. 



Motto. — " Imagine.'* 



No. 267. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 



No. 268. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 






z* 



No. 269* 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate im three moves* 
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No. 270. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. 271. 

XLACK. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate ia four moves. 
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PROBLEMS 

No a73— Qmek 



Wh e o piny and ma e 


n o.n<,» 


No a7S— Fflnfsmne 


ffiufRalhwl 




-s?i 




J' 4 si. 










^o J74.— Fortiterinre." 
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Wh e o p ny and mn e ii 
No »77 — " Hoc orduA vi 
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While lo play and mate in two movi 
No. 279. — "Fuimuset Sumus." 



WHITE 
White to play and mate in two moves. 

No. 280.— "Auf Wiedersehen." 







While 10 play and mat* in tno 



WHITE 
White to play and mate in two n^vet. 
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WHIST. 

A and B play against X and Z. A leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 

card is the next one led. 



HAND No. 152. 

Score — Love All. Z turns up S 6. 

B's Hand— D Ace, Kg, 9, 5. 3 ; S 9, 5. 4 ; 
C 9, 5 ; H Kg, 10, 3. 
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HAND No. 153. 

Score — Love All. Z turns up C Q. 

X*s Hand— S Ace, Q, 4. 3 ; ^ 9, 6, 3 ; 
D Kv, 9, 3 ; H Ace, 10, 7. 

A. X. B. Z. 

Onslo w. Joshua. C. Mossop. Payne. 
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HAND No. 154. 

Score — Love all. Z turns up D 10. 

A's Hand.— D Kv, 9, 7, 3 ; H Ace, Kg; 
C Kv, 4 ; S Ace, Kg, Q, 7, 2. 
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HAND 152. 

Notes. — Trick 3. Z leads trumps because X has asked for trump, by playing the 8 and then the 7 of Clubs, and having 3 only, 
leads his highest. Trick 6. We give the hand from this point as we think it would be played naturally. X here led a Diamond, 
on which B.put his Diamond King, continued the suit, and lost the game. We expressed our view that the Diamond King should 
not have been played. B is a man of much experience, and he thought the remark very absurd. He never heard of any one but 
a lunatic that ever passed a small card in a plain suit with Ace King in his hand. Now, what ought B to have known? All the trumps 
are out but one, and X has it. A and B are four by honours, and have four tricks already, and one more certain trick. The game 
is desperate. With all the trumps out but one, and the trump player leads such a suit as this we should consider it right to pass the 
Diamond. In addition, B ought to see that it is death for him to make a trick, for if he does, what is he next to do ? He cannot 
give his partner his suit. To lead Diamonds as he did was simply madness, and to lead Hearts is a chance that should be con- 
sidered nearly hopeless. We hope B will be so good as to examine the position, and if he thinks his play wrong in putting on 
Diamond King and then leading the Ace, and continuing the suit, he can send us an extra subscription, when we will forgive him. 

HAND 154. 

Notes. — There is no point in this hand, except the lead, which is fatal. The combination of the cards is, however, very 
unusual, and the only question is whether the original lead should be Spade King or the trump. The leader, in actual play (a very 
fine player) led the trump, and, on consideration, he adheres to his opinion that this was the correct lead. We are inclined to differ. 



SOLUTION OF Mr. F. H. LEWIS'S DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 79. 

By KoNGE. 

7. Z must either lead a Spade or a trump ; if he lead a Spade 



I. A leads Ace of Hearts. 

3. A leads 4 of Hearts ; B wins with King. 

3. B leads a small Heart. It is evidently useless for Z to trump, 

and he discards a Diamond. A trumps. 

4. A leads a Diamond, and B wins with the Ace, if X plays 

King. If X play the ten, B wins with Queen. 

5. B leads the winning Diamond. 

6. B leads Spade. Z wins with Ace. 



A wins with King, and B discards Diamond. 

8. A leads a Diamond. B trumps with the ten. 

9. B leads Heart, and A tramps. 

10. A leads Ace of trumps. 

11. A leads Spades, and, however X plays, B must make his 
Knave of trumps. 

If at trick 7 Z lead tmmps, A wins with Ace, and (8) A leads King of Spades ; B discards Diamond. 9. A leads Diamond ; 
B trumps with the ten. 10. B leads Heart, and A tramps, ii. A leads ten of Spades, and B must make his Knave of trumps. 

If at trick 6 Z does not put on his Ace of Spades, A wins with the King, and (7) A leads a Spade ; B tramps. 8. B leads 
Hearts ; A trumps. 9. A leads Spades ; X tramps with the Queen, and B discards Diamond ; and whether X lead Diamond or 
trump, A and B make two more tricks. If X, instead of trumping, discard his diamond, B trumps, and A's Ace of tramps makes 
A and B four by cards. 

Solutions of No. 79, by Konge, G. E. C, L. L. D., Gamma, R. A. — right; Royal Robber, Ln S. W., Senez, T. R. H., Trinity 
Hall, S. S. — ^wrong ; F. W. K. (Pembroke College), a good attempt, but not quite right. Try again. 






DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 80. 







By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 
A's Hand. 











X's Hand. 





B's Hand. 












Z's Hand. 










Hearts tramps. — Any hand to lead, and A and B to make thirteen tricks. 
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SIMPLE ENDING.— No. 81. 

By Matthews. 

A*s Hand.— D Kg, Kv 5 S Ace, 10 I B*s Hand— C 10, 9, 8, 7. 

Xs Hand.— D Ace, Q ; S Kg, 8 1 Z's Hand.— S Q, 7 ; D 3» «• 

Diamonds trumps. — A to lead and X and Z to make three tricks. 



MR. DISRAELI ON WHIST. 

To th^ JEditor 0/ f/i^ Westuivster Papers. 

Sir, — Captain Kennedy, in a late number of your interesting and valuable Papers, observes that " Mr. Dis- 
raeli knows a great many things." This reminds me of an agreeable hour passed in perusing his little 
story, " The Infernal Marriage," in which he displays very considerable knowledge of the [)rinciples and 
practice of Whist. As it may amuse your readers, I send you an extract from the work named, having regard 
to the Royal Game, and I think you will agree with me that, if the illustrious author can play as well as he 
writes, we need not wish for a better partner in a rubber. — I am. Sir, your obedient servant, S. B. A. 

Containing an Account of Tiresias at his Rubber. 



Travellers who have left their homes generally grow mournful 
as the evening draws on ; nor is there, perhaps, any time at 
which the pensive influence of twilight is more pniiominant than 
on the eve that follows a separation from those we love. Imagine, 
then, the feelings of the Queen of Hell, as her barque entered 
the very region of that mystic light, and the shadowy shores of 
the realm of T\vilight opened before her. Her thoughts reverted 
to Pluto ; and she mused over all his fondness, all his adoration, 
and all his indulgence, and the infinite solicitude of his affection- 
ate heart, until the tears trickled down her beautiful cheeks, and 
she marvelled she ever could have quitted the arms of her 
lover. 

" Your Majesty," observed Manto, who had been whispering 
to Tiresias, ** feels, perhaps, a little wearied?" 

** By no means, my kind Manto," replied Proserpine, starting 
from reverie. ** But the truth is, my spirits are very unequal ; 
and though I really cannot well fix upon the cause of their pre- 
sent depression, I am apparently not free from the contagion of 
the surrounding gloom." 

** It is the evening air," said Tiresias. ** Your Majesty had 
perhaps better re-enter the pavilion of the yacht. As for my- 
self, I never venture about after sunset. One grows romantic. 
Night was evidently made for in-door natiu-e. I propose a 
rubber." 

To this popular suggestion Proserpine was pleased to accede, 
and herself and Tiresias, Manto and the captain of the yacht, 
were soon engaged at the proposed amusement. 

Tiresias loved a rubber. It was true he was blind, but then 
being a prophet, that did not signify. Tiresias, I say, loved a 
rubber, and was a first-rate player, though, perhaps, given a 
little too much to finesse. Indeed, he so much enjoyed taking 
in his fellow-creatures, that he sometimes could not resist de- 
ceiving his own partner. Whist is a game which requires no or- 
dinary combination of qualities ; at the same time, memory and 
invention, a daring fancy, and a cool head. To a mind like that 
of Tiresias, a pack of cards was full of human nature. A rubber 
was a microcosm ; and he ruffed his adversary's king, or brought 
in a long suit of his own with as much dexterity and as much 
enjoyment as, in the real business of existence, he dethroned a 
monarch, or introduced a dynasty. 

" Will your Majesty be pleased to draw your card," requested 
the sage. " If I might venture to offer your Majesty a hint, I 
would dare to recommend your Majesty not to play before your 
turn. My friends are fond of ascribing my success in my various 
missions to the possession of peculiar quidities. No suca thing ; 
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I owe everything to the simple habit of always waiting till it is 
my turn to speak. And, believe me, that he who plays before 
his turn at Whist, commits as great a blunder as he who speaks 
before his turn during a negotiation." 

**The trick, and two by honours," said Proserpine. ** Pray, 
my dear Tiresias, you who are such a fine player, how came you 
to trump my best card ?" 

** Because I wanted the lead. And those who want to lead, 

E lease your Majesty, must never hesitate about sacrificing their 
lends." 

** I believe you speak truly. I was right in playing that thir- 
teenth card?" 

"Quite so. Above all things, I love a thirteenth card. I 
send it forth, like a mock project in a revolution, to try the 
strength of parties. " 

" You should not have forced me. Lady Manto," said the 
Captain of the yacht, in a grumbling tone, to his partner. " By 
weakening me, you prevented me bringing in my spades. Wc 
might have made the game." 

** You should not have been forced," said Tiresias. ** If she 
made a mistake, who was unacquainted with your plans, what a 
terrible blunder you committed to share her error without her 
ignorance !" 

** What, then, was I to lose a trick ?" 

"Next to knowing when to seize an opportunity," replied 
Tiresias, " the most important thing in life is to know when to 
forego an advantage." 

" I have cut you an honour, sir," said Manto. 

"Which reminds me," replied Tiresias; "that, in the last 
hand, your Majesty unfortunately forgot to lead through your 
adversary's ace. I have often observed that nothing ever per- 
plexes an adversary so much as an appeal to his honour." 

" I will not forget to follow your advice," said the Captain of 
the yacht, playing accordingly. 

" By which you have lost the game," quietly remarked Tiresias. 
" There are exceptions to all rules, but it seldom answers to 
follow the advice of an opponent." 

" Confusion !" exclaimed the Captain of the yacht. 

"Four by honours, and the trick, I declare," said Proserpine. 
" I was so glad to see you turn up the queen, Tiresias." 

" I also. Madam. Without doubt there are few cards better 
than her royal consort, or, still more, the imperial ace. Never- 
theless, I must confess, I am perfectly satisfied whenever I re* 
member that I have the Queen on my side." 

Proserpine bowed. 
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ON THE REVOKE. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 
Sir, — I am inclined to challenge the correctness of your answer to " Brighton" in the May number, where 
you decide it to be a revoke if one partner having asked the other, " Have you a Diamond ? " turns and quits 
the trick before his partner answers, the latter having a Diamond. I believe, if I remember right, that you 
uphold the sound legal doctrine that a law is to be interpreted strictly as it is written. Now, turn to law 74, 
" a player may ask his partner whether he has not a card of the suit which he has renounced ; should the 
question be asked before the trick is turned and quitted, subsequent turning and quitting does not establish the 
revoke, and the error may be corrected." This is very distinct, and there is not a word as to the person who 
turns and quits, be he adversary, the questioner, or the person interrogated. Then follow the exceptions, 
which do not apply to the case. 

I have a lively recollection of this very point being raised a year or two ago, at one of our London Clubs, 
when, to the surprise of everybody but the person who denied there was a revoke, it was found he had rightly 
read the law, and the verdict was recorded in his favour. Yours, &c., Trumps. 

[We are always obliged to any correspondent who will call attention to our decisions. It is our earnest 
wish to get our law correct. The question however is not new. J. C. decided the case years ago. Cavendish 
did the same, and in his laws (54) he says, "When a player does not follow suit, his partner is permitted to 
ask him whether he has any of the suit led. The adversaries must not turn the trick until the question has 
been replied to." We are quite aware that this law is not authoritative. But this rule and the two decisions 
stand, and we have followed them before. We are not clear that we should have done so if the point had been 
raised as " Trumps " raises it ; but the law has now been recognised as a good law for so long a time that we do 
not think it would be wise to attempfto reopen it. Nor do we think that we possess the power to disregard 
a decision of J. C. and Cavendish. If we saw a decision of theirs which we thought; wrong, we would attack 
it at the time ; but these decisions were in existence before our Papers, and, to our thinking a law understood 
(even if bad) is better than a law in doubt. There is however a distinction drawn between the adversary and 
the partner in the law itself. The adversary can play again, and there is no harm done. If the partner play 
again he completes the revoke, and if in spite of you the partner can complete the revoke in one way, it is 
no great strain ^of the language to say, that he can do so in another. And again, must we wait for ever ? 
There must be some limit, and we think the partner, by quitting the trick, marked the limit ; at the same time, 
we acknowledge that we object to any strain on the language, particularly when a penalty is incurred. — Ep.] 



THE NEW PIQUET LAWS.* 

We have frequently stated in these columns that a new set of Piquet laws was urgently required. We have 
suggested more than once that Cavendish should undertake this task. Through the instrumentality of this 
gentleman the Portland Club appointed a Committee to revise the laws, consisting of Messrs. James Clay, 
M.P., John Samuel, Samuel Smith, John Wagg and Robert Wheble. The Committee appointed Mr. Clay 
Chairman. Mr. Clay would we think be elected unanimously for the office in any Society of English 
Piquet players. To him on matters of etiquette and custom we all bow. No man possesses greater experience, 
and there is no one whose opinion is so justly reverenced. Add to his knowledge his extreme kindness 
to all who seek his aid, and we have sufficient reason for acknowledging him our chief. On what principle 
the other members were elected we know not; except Mr. Wheble, we are not aware that any of 
the other members are known to fame. The Committee called to their aid Cavendish, to edit the laws, and to 
see them through the Press. In this the Committee did exactly as we should have recommended. Cavendish 
is an experienced law compiler, he succeeded in producing the best code of Whist laws we have ever had, 
and although we think that he has failed in every other code he has attempted, according to the Handicapper's 
system, we should have been inclined to give him the top weight, and look to him as the most likely man to 
produce a good code of Piquet. The laws were, we understand, settled by the Committee, and Cavendish put 
the laws into shape. The new laws are therefore started under the most brilliant auspices, and we all anticipated 
that we should get a code as nearly as possible perfect. The result of these labours is, that we have 82 laws 
instead of the 26 laws of Hoyle and of the 35 of Chas. Jones. The game is 100 up (law 76), we mention this 
because we were njisinformed on the subject last month. We understood that the game was to be made loi, 
and we protested against the change as strongly as we could. Unfortunately however we have failed to 
convince the Committee that the other points we urged were valid. Law 65 enacts — 

" The point when good scores one for each card, except points ending in four, which score one less than the number of cards." 

What has poor 4 done that it should be thus ill-treated ? The point ending in 4 cannot arise except when 

* De la Rue and Co«, Bunhill Row. 
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we have a 9, 8 and 7 in our point. Was it worth while to introduce such an exception to a general rule for 
such a ridiculously snaiall object? That the rule will never become general seems to us as certain as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. But if the Committee wanted to punish a man for having 9, 8, 7, why allow these 
cards to count in sequence for their real number ? Why not be consistent, and say that in sequence if you have 
9, 8, 7, they either shall not count at all, or they shall count for 2 instead of 3. The other point to which we 
last month objected is contained in laws 68 and 69. 

Law 68. — In playing the hand each player scores one for every counting card he leads {i.g., for every card above a nine), or 
with which he wins a trick. 

Law 69. — The winner of the last trick scores two instead of one, if he win it with a counting card, and one instead of nothing 
if he win it with a non-counting card. 

The Committee are not even consistent in their hobby. If 9, 8, and 7 are coupled with any other card, 
they count three instead of four, and if 9, 8 and 7 on being led count nothing, why should they count the same 
as their big brothers if they win a trick, and why make the distinction in the last trick. If a player 
lead a 9, and it wins, it counts ; but if it is the last trick it does not count When the Committee give 
an extra one for the last card, the practice and custom comes into operation; but they seem to 
have forgotten that there was a reason for- counting the last trick as two. These points are too petty 
to discuss seriously. They may be treated as Portland Laws alone, and as no stranger can play at the 
Portland, and outside the Portland the members can, without any disadvantage, play by the ordinary 
rules, we may leave them for the present to the enjoyment of their own bantling. If this were all, 
the Committees of Clubs would have an easy task before them, because they could adopt the Code, 
except these laws, and decline to adopt these obsolete laws. Nothing would give us greater pleasure 
than to be able to suggest this course; but, after giving the laws the best consideration in our 
power, we confess that we are unable so to advise. If the Committee meet again we trust they will reconsider 
these little questions, and get rid of them for ever. It is the little troubles that are difficult 
to bear. Wear and tear of life is sufficient in these our days without any unnecessary troubles. The 
Committee were unfortunately the members of one Club, and we seldom realise how much we are governed 
by the views of our own immediate circle. We fancy we live in the great world of London when, in point of 
feet, we are but in a little village, for afler all with what a small number of persons are we in the habit of 
associating. Believing, as we know the Committee do believe, that the Portland Piquet is the Piquet par 
excellence^ it would have required an effort on the part of some of its members to realize the fact that there 
were other Piquets than theirs. However we will pass from this, and endeavour as far as we can to point out 
what appears to us defects in the Code. 

The first clause that strikes us as peculiar is Law 4. 

(4) " The player who cuts the lower card has to deal, and has the choice of cards for the first partie." 

No. 4 bemg early in the book we expected to find that this Law told us all we wanted to know on the subject, 
but when we get to Law 81 we find, 

'' A player has no choice of seats or cards on commencing a fresh partie.'* 

We presume this means that, having started a game, the player retains the cards he originally obtained. 
This rule is somewhat opposed to our preconceived opinions, but we do not care much for the partie. We 
do care for the rules as applied to games, whether Rubicon games or otherwise, but strangely enough 
the rules as to cutting are written as if games and Rubicon games did not exist. No provision is made 
for the change of the cards. The rule seems somewhat inconsistent. The old rule was, that the highest cutter 
commanded his opponent to deal, and the highest, being winner, took the greatest advantage in his power, 
and chose the cards, and made the adversary deal. But here the lowest cutter is obliged to deal, which is 
right, but he is given the advantage (small as we think it) of choosing the cards and seats, which seems 
to us absurd. The old rule was, that at the end of a partie a new cut took place, and the player cutting the 
highest card had the choice. The new rule (if we read it correctly) practically prohibits a change of cards, so 
that a player out of luck has no choice but to continue with the unfortunate cards, or to call for new ones 
at his own expense. The rule is apparently framed with the view of supporting the poor card makers, 
instead of being made for the advantage of the card players. We deduce from this, two facts ; First, that 
the Committee are not making a digest of the Laws ; they have taken a rule about which hitherto there has 
been no dispute or difference, a rule well established and well understood, and for a chimera they have 
introduced a change. It seems but a small matter, but why introduce a change for the sake of change ? 
Second, we deduce that if the Committee possessed this power, they might equally have amended many of the 
Laws hereafter to be mentioned. 

Passing on to Law 10, Dealing, we find — 

" If the dealer deal the cards wrongly, he may, with the permission of his adversary, rectify the error prior to eith^ player haring 
taken up his hand." 

This is an instance of redundancy. It is a sort of rule for which we are very grateful. We can thank 
our rulers for — ^nothing. We wonder Cavendish did not go on to tell us of any other little things we might 
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do by mutual consent. We might perhaps play for sixpence or a sovereign. We might play on a Tuesday or 
Friday, or not at all. Law 1 2 would, we think, have been much better if it had run " In case the Cards are 
wrongly dealt there must be a fresh deal," and this would have done away with Laws 10, 11, and 12, and the 
most confusing laws in the whole set, viz. the Laws from 39 to 44, which will require to be looked at 
every time any error in dealing takes place. As to Carte Blanche, Laws 20 and 21 appear to us to leave room 
for a wrangle. And again, when is the Carte Blanche to be declared ? As regards the Elder Hand, the rule says, 

"If the Elder Hand have a Carte Blanche he is bound to inform the Younger Hand, but he need not show the Carte Blanche 
until the Younger Hand has discarded." 

As to the Younger Hand, the rule says, 

*' If the Younger Hand have a Carte Blanche he need not declare it until his adversary has discarded and touched the stock, when 
the Carte Blanche must be shown." 

We see no reason why there should be any distinction as to time between the Elder and Younger 
Hands, and any way the language as to the time for announcing the Carte Blanche should be the 
same. The old rule seems to us clearer and better. Carte Blanche need not be shown till the adversary 
has first discarded, only the Eldest Hand must bid the Younger Hand discard for Carte Blanche. 
58 words in the new law, 25 as we have written it. On this same subject Law 11 gives the Elder Hand 
the option of a fresh deal if he has a card too many or a card too few, but if he has a card too few 
apparently he cannot count a Carte Blanche (18). If it be right to give the Elder Hand the option of 
standing the deal we do not see logically why he should not have the full benefit to be derived from his election. 
Law 29 is as follows : — 

** If the Elder Hand mix with his hand one of the bottom three cards of the stock, he loses the game ; and, similarly, if the 
Elder Hand, having left a card or cards, mixes with his hand any of the cards he ought to have left, he loses the game." 

This law is difficult to read. What does mix with his hand mean? Does it mean taking up one of the 
adversaries cards into his hand, or does it mean putting one of the Younger Hand's stock with the cards the 
Elder Hand has thrown out. " Mix with his hand " is a term that Cavendish might properly have defined. 
Law 32 is ill expressed, but its meaning can he arrived at by study. Law 33 is as follows : — 

" If the Elder Hand do not take all his cards, he must declare the number he takes or leaves before touching the stock. If he- 
fail to do so the Younger Hand, on touching the stock (but before taking up a card of it) find that it contains more than three cards, ^ 
he is entitled to alter his discard, and to take in the card or cards left." 

Here is a curious omission. Suppose the elder hand leaves a card and does not say so, and the younger hand 
faij to notice the fact, the laws are silent as to what is to happen. The point has constantly occurred, and is 
recorded as late as at p 186 of Vol. 5 of these Papers. The law says he must declare the fact that he leaves 
a card, but if he does not do so there is no penalty ; and the point that occurred at Bath many years ago, and 
which gave rise to the rule (binding now) that when the fact is not declared, the younger hand does not lose the 
game by taking in the extra cards, is entirely missed, so that by this law the old trap can be played to advantage 
by any cheat that chooses to try it, and the law will give him the benefit of his cuteness. It is true that the 
player thus trapped must play with 13 cards, and cannot therefore score anything that hand, but we fail to 
see much difference between scoring nothing and losing the game. If the trap were worth setting in the one 
case it would be in a less degree good in the other. The law says by reason of a trick you have been 
induced unintentionally to do wrong. You have fallen into a pit dug in your path. Formerly for this offence" 
we hanged you ; now, as we live in a more merciful age, we simply transport you for life. Only if this is what 
the Committee meant, why did they not say so in plain language ? The worst fault of the code is that 
there are such a large number of little alterations that study alone can find out Again, this point 
occurs, the elder hand leaves a card and does not announce it. Younger hand takes in his own three, but 
leaves the elder hand's card. Surely the fair law would be to say that the card so left belonged to the elder 
hand. The new law is more difllicult to construe than the old, and we must do so without the advantage of 
precedents. Again, one of the first mistakes that a beginner makes is this : — He puts out five cards when he 
ought to put out three, and touches the stock before discovering his error. He has done no harm, but whether 
he has committed a heinous Piquet offence or not is again left in doubt Law 34 should run, — If the elder 
hand leave a card or cards he is entitled to look at them, but if he take either of such cards into his hand, he 
reckons nothing. The words " together with the cards he is about to take in," after the word hand, is 
surplusage, nonsense or incorrect It does not matter whether he takes the cards so left with the cards he 
does take in. If he takes them he scores nothing. Law 36 is as follows : — 

" If the younger hand leave any cards, and take up, together with the cards he is about to take in, more cards than he has 
discarded, he can reckon nothing that deal." 

Here we have the same phrase. We have tried in vain to fathom the object of the words "leave any 
cards, and take up together with the cards he is about to," and, giving Cavendish every consideration, it seems 
to us that the law would express what he meant much more forcibly if these words were omitted. We come 
next to Law 37, where the younger hand leaves a card, and declares that he will not look at it If, under 
these circumstances, either player should then look at it (the card left), the cards must be exposed, and a suit 
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may be called from the offender when next he has to lead. This seems to us to explain the old law, which 
was always a source of confusion, and this is the only law in the code that makes any point clearer. Law 38 
is as follows : — 

** If the younger hand leave any cards, and mix them with his discard without showing them to the elder hand, the elder hand, 
after leading a card, is entitled to see his adversary's discard and the cards mixed with it.'* 

There seems to us an omission here. If the younger hand leave a card and does not look at it, what 

harm does he do by mixing it with his discard. The wrong aimed at is not the mixing with the discaid, but 

the chance of his afterwards looking at his discard, including this card. It would surely be time enough to 

inflict a penalty when a wrong has been done. Law 42 seems to us to conflict with Law 44. The first applies, 

it is true, to the time when the elder hand has 13 cards, and the stock contains but seven, whereas 44 refers to 

the event where the elder hand has 12 cards, and there are seven in the stock. But the law says, in the first 

case, the elder hand must, under all circumstances, leave at least three cards for the younger hand, whilst, in 

the second case he only leaves two cards. What can be the object of saying you must, under all circumstances, 

leave three cards if immediately afterwards you say you need not leave three cards. Law 47 is as follows : — 

" The elder hand, having called a point, must abide by his first call, unless he have called a larger point than he holds, when 
he is at liberty to diminish the call." 

This seems to us a very bad law. I may by this means get to know legally what my adversary has before 
I lead. Thus I know my adversary has 49 or 48, and I wish to know which it is before I play. I call 49, and 
find the point equal, and I then reduce my point to 48, and I suffer no penalty. This law surely might have 
been altered. At law 48 we are introduced to a new term, viz., a "misnomer." This we apprehend is an 
invention of Cavendish, and here is his definition of it : — 

" An erroneous call, which however, in order that the mistake be condoned, must be good against the cards." 

We do not pretend to understand the definition. It is one of Cavendish's confused phrases that 
Cavendish alone can interpret, but whatever misnomer means in law 48, it does not mean in law 49. Law 49 is 
as follows : — 

« 

** If the elder hand show a sequence, and call an inferior one he cannot afterwards reckon the superior one, except in the case 
of a misnomer." 

Why not? What harm has he done? He shows a tierce major, and calls a tierce minor. If the tierce 
minor is good, why should he not call the tierce major that he has shown ? and if he cannot do this, does he 
get out of his difficulty by saying this is a misnomer? Law 52, for the first time, mentions quatorzes ; but gives 
no explanation of what a quator2e is. It may be said that we must presuppose some knowledge, but we cannot 
help blinking that in 82 laws all the necessary information might have been given to enable anybody to under- 
stand the game. Law 54 is as follows : — 

*' If a player calls a quartorze or trio, which he does not hold, and it is allowed to be good, he may correct the miscall before 
he plays a card. Tf he play a card without correcting a miscall, he can reckon nothing that deal. If a player call a quartorze or trio 
which he does not hold, and it is allowed to be good, his adversary may on discovery of the error reckon any quartorze or trio which 
is not barred by a correct call of the player in error made in addition to his miscall.' 

It will be observed that here a difficult law is left difficult. A player calls 14 Kings, which he could not 
have, ought the younger hand to point out the error, or let the player alone ? To our thinking the Vienna rule 
should come into operation, viz., that the player is not to be punished for calling what is impossible. If he 
call 14 Kings, and has discarded one of them, it is equitable and right that he should be punished; but to 
prevent a man scoring for calling an impossible score, and which his adversary knows could not exist, seems 
to us preposterous. The last six words of the above law is to us incomprehensible. Law 54 gives a plain 
law, that if the elder hand does not show his point, or any sequence that he has called, and which were good or 
equal, then the younger hand can show his point and sequence although of inferior quality to those called, and 
Law 55 carries out the same principle, if the younger hand does not show his point or a good sequence before 
playing a card. Laws 54 and 55, be it observed, introduce a novelty. It is now rendered obligatory to show 
a sequence as well as to call it. The ordinary plan has been to say a quart major, and there was an end of it, 
except when the player might have two quart majors ; but now the sequence must be shewn in the same 
manner as the point. This is again making a change for change sake. If we call a quart major and name 
the suit, is this shewing the sequence or not ? We do not profess to know how the game is to be 
played in the future ; but in the past, the shewing the point was obligatory. Now suppose we called 8 
cards, and we counted 8 and 18, and we played without shewing the cards. The younger hand might 
claim to score his point and sequence. Is there any Gentleman, out of the Portland Club, would ever dream of 
so scoring. It is merely a formality, and why inflict a penalty and such a penalty for want of form. Mr. Clay 
has said there is no object in a penalty for an error, by which he who commits it can by no possibility profit 
Why is this doctrine in Piquet unsound ? Why cannot the laws be made in conformity with the custom, and if 
elder hand forget to show his point or sequence, why should not the younger hand remind him of the omission ? 
Law 57 is as follows : — 

"The yoiuiger hand may show and reckon in any order he pleases. If the best sequence he shows be good, he can reckon 
aU the sequences he shows ; and if the best quafftorze or trio he calls be good, he can call and reckon all his quartorzes and trios." 
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This is a mixture of sense and nonsense. If, as we understand the law, the younger hand may count his 
cards in any way he pleases, the first sentence says this ; but then a short sentence never seems to suit 
Cavendish. Lawyers would be of no use if Acts of Parliament were made plain, and plain card laws would 
take away the work of the card lawyers ; so the lawyer who makes the laws cuts out work for himself, and 
here we have confusion of the first water. Either all the law after " pleases " is surplusage, or it expresses 
something beyond our comprehension. Laws 58, 70 and 74 are as follows : — 

** When the elder hand has led a card, or the younger hand played to a trick, they cannot reckon an3rthing omitted." "Errom 
in counting the hand, if proved, may be rectified at any time before the player in error has seen his next hand. " Errors in adding 
up, or in marking the score, if proved, may be rectifiai at any time dunng the game." 

These laws seem to open the door for disputes. Law 61, subsection (i) should be, "If a player (not 
being the leader) drop a card, he may take it up, otherwise it appears to us to conflict with the law itself, viz., 
" that a card once played cannot be taken up." Subsection (2) contains too many " he's," and it is very 
difficult to imderstand who " he " is. I-,aw 73, " Definition of Pique," does not attempt to deal with the 
question referred to several times in these Papers, — as to whether the last card, or the cards, or the capot, can be 
counted to make a pique. Nor when a player throws out two cards, and takes in three, and the elder hand 
gets 30 in hand and play, is there anything to show whether the player is entitled to a pique or not, the younger 
hand having something that would have been good but for his blunder. Law 75 leaves the points that 
were raised at pp 128 and 168 of VoL V. unsettled. The Code omits one most valuable law, viz., that the 
point, sequence, &c., must be called in order. Thus, elder hand calls five for his point, a quint, three Aces, 
and then proposes to call a tierce. This last call was, so far as we know, never allowed, because the order 
was departed fi-om ; but, under this Code, we see nothing to prevent the tierce being allowed. Another term 
that should have been explained is, " good against the cards." The phrase occurs frequently, but whether it 
means against the cards held by the opponent, or against the card that he might have held, is not stated. 
There are few persons that have had to decide Piquet cases that have not had to say frequently " Piquet is 
not a game of surprise." It is a favourite maxim of Mr. Clay, and every Piquet player is familiar with it. 
Yet this theory throughout the Code is studiously ignored, and, in showing cards or calling them, although 
Cavendish has spoken of sho^\^ng cards as superior to calling them. Yet again, the new Code ignores the 
showing and supports the calling. The laws bristle with penalties, and the penalties are nearly always in the 
nature of a punishment for inattention. They are apparently framed to catch the unwary, and the game, if 
played by this Code, seems specially adapted for sharpers, tricksters, or the old order of Old Bailey 
attorneys. Indeed, the laws throughout seem to be written by Rip Van Winkle, or some one else that has 
been asleep for the last twenty years. 

We had written the above and the two last paragraphs of this article when our Saturday Oracle stepped 
into the arena to explain the laws. To those not accustomed to Cavendish's ways it would be difficult to 
understand how he could condescend to act the part of a Cheap Jack, and puff his own goods. Take the 
following phrases : — 

"We say nothing with r^rd to the language and arrangements, that portion of the work having been assigned to one of 
our staff." 

Any one who has been in the habit of reading these Papers cannot fail to recognise this phraseology. 
The assumption of virtue ; the strong resolve not to puff his own goods ; the righteous man struggling with 
adversity 3 the temptation resisted until the last paragraph, and then — 

*' Looking at the code as a whole, it is based on somid principles, and many cases are provided for about which there was 
previously no rule, or at all events no written rule. A code sound and useful in itself, and agreed to by such players as those on the 
committee, and adopted by so prominent a club as the Portland, can scarcely fail to become the recognised authority wherever 
English Piquet is played." 

Well let it pass. We have exposed this trick before. The writer tells us that the laws as to cutting and 
dealing are those universally known and acted on by Piquet players. We have pointed out one law as to 
cutting unknown to Piquet players. Then — 

** With regard to dealing, the first law is so worded as to permit of the dealer dealing to himself first, a method sometimes 
adopted. The top two cards must be given to the adversary, but there is nothinc to prevent the dealer separating four cards, and 
dropping the lower two to himself, and then giving the upper two to the non-dealer.°' 

No one could have judged by the language that this was the object of the clause. And if this construction 
is correct (which however we doubt), why should not the dealer be at liberty to begin firom the bottom ; place 
the stock on the table ; give the then bottom two cards to himself, the next two to the elder hand, and so on 
alternately, when he will comply with the law and give the two top cards to his adversary. We know there 
are players who will deal in a peculiar manner, but for our law makers to sanction such tomfoolery, and to 
open the door to fraud, without any necessity for it, seems to us next to madness. 

** In the laws with respect to calling and shewing, au important alteration has been made, viz. that the Elder Hand must call his 
point first. Before the revision the Elder Hand might if he pleased commence with sequence or quatorze, and then go back to pointy 
out now he cannot." 

Hoyle's language seemed simple and straightforward (23) ; you are, in the Jlrst place, to call your point 
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(24) ; you are to call your tierces, &c., next The sentences are not involved ; but, according to the Cavendish 
mode of construing laws, he says, Hoyle means you are not to call your point first. You may call it after 
your sequence or quartorze ; in other words, you may call it second or third. In Law 23 Cavendish says, first 
means second or third, or both, and in Law 24 " next " means " before " not " after '* the point, and this is 
the lawyer we are to take in Hoyle's place. In the Happy Land the Chancellor of the Exchequer is chosen 
because she says two and two make five or three at discretion ; may we suggest that Cavendish's system of 
construction entitles him to the rank of Chancellor. 

We hope that it is not too late even now to go once more over the code. The Committee has not 
dissolved. We are not in the secrets of the Club, and we can only judge by what Cavendish writes, and 
that gentleman is never very precise in what he says. In the preface, the Committee of the Club and the 
Special Committee are each spoken of as "The Committee." If the Special Committee is still in existence, they 
have reported to the General Committee. One of these Committees has sanctioned the publication of the 
laws, but if it be the Special Committee that has done so, the General Committee can still interpose and stop 
the publication, until the rules are again revised. If it be the General Committee that has authorised the 
publication, they might still sanction any alteration that the Special Committee might suggest ; and 
failing here, there is but one appeal, viz. to the General Meeting. Will the members spare one 
moment for the consideration of the game as played in every other place in the world? We 
do not wish to repeat our argument of last month, but we would ask the members to consider 
that up to this moment the English laws are the groundwork of all Piquet laws. That Hoyle, an 
Englishman, took the lead, and made the laws that govern the game ; Hoyle's mantle has fallen to the Portland, 
and the advantage that he gained his successors are about to throw away, by the introduction of a most im- 
perfect code, and by the adherence to rules obsolete everywhere but amongst the Portland members. Is the 
game worth the candle ? We, the outside public are asked to give up certain rights. For example, the copy- 
right in the laws of Piquet is now ours, and we are asked to give this up, and to take in exchange what we 
venture to describe as ill a constructed code as the ingenuity of man could make. If there were no laws in exist- 
ence, we could understand the first set being ill arranged, ill digested and imperfect. Omissions might abound, 
and we should not be surprised, because no man can call to mind at once all the intricate points that go to 
make up the Laws of a game. But these Laws ignore all the difficulties that have been raised in the past. To 
read them through one would fancy that Cavendish or the Committee had never heard that there were any 
difiiculties on the subject. We get 82 I^ws instead of 26, and we are not one whit the wiser. We scarcely 
get a description of the game. Some of the technical terms are described, and some are not ; a knowledge of 
the game is assumed at one time, and ignored at another. It is true the game is referred to, but the whole 
Laws are written on the assumption that we pky a partie. The game is treated as of no consequence, 
and the Rubicon is unknown. Hoyle did much the same thing, but two wrongs do not make one right, 
nor do two swallows make a summer. After giving so many Laws that we consider imperfect, our 
readers may assume that those Laws to which we have not referred are remarkably good. We wish 
this were so. Laws as to cutting and dealing there are in plenty ? Laws about the fringe of the 
game, there are in abundance ; but the substance of the game, and the laws that govern it, 
are never dealt with ; they are slurred over or evaded. We cannot find a difficulty removed. 
Doubts in abundance are raised that no one ever thought of before, but no single doubt has been solved — no 
difficulties faced — and the question arises, what is to be done ? It is the Portland alone that can get us out of 
the difficulty. Hitherto we had no claim upon them. Now, having got us into the mes^ by their carelessness, 
they are bound to help us out, as best they can ; and this can only be done by a further revision. Unless this 
is done, we shall have another set of laws issued by some enterprising firm, and we shall have the same trouble 
that we had in Croquet and Bczique. If the Portland refuse to amend and make the laws clear, the question 
arises, will the Clubs adopt this code ? We have pointed out what we conceive its imperfections, but we have 
given the laws themselves, and our reasons for our belief. Our readers will, we trust, not be led away by our 
strictures. Let them read the laws, and if on doing so they can come to any other conclusion than we have 
done, we shall only be too happy (hopeless as we think the task) to assist in every way in our power to make 
the code work. To account for such a miserable fiasco we are quite at a loss. We are satisfied that with the 
new code we shall have ten difficulties raised where one arose under the old law. The difficulties of the old 
laws have been removed to the satisfaction of the bulk of the players, either by Mr. Clay, Cavendish, or 
ourselves, and now we have our work to do over again, with ten times the labour, and with nothing to guide us. 

If the code be adopted, all the old decisions are at an end, and we start in the race so overweighted by 
these miserable laws that no one can expect successfully to reach the goal. 



A MEETING of the Piquet Players of the Westminster Chess Club will be held on Wednesday, the 4th 
'^ June, in the Club Room, at Five o'clock, to consider the advisability of adopting the New Co»de, with or 
.without amendments. It is particularly requested that all the Piquet Players will attend. 
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ANGLES AT BILLIARDS.— No. III. 

Section 15. — Fine and Side Strokes. 
From the last section it will be evident that the conduct of the white, after a straight stroke upon red, depends 
solely upon the rotatory motion it has at the time of striking. The direct motion is wholly transferred to red, 
and were the table without friction, the white would continue its rotation on the spot which red had quitted. 
The friction however restrains the rotation of white at the point next the cloth, and thus causes the white to 
roll, forwards or backwards, according to the direction of the rotation. Should the white have a spinning 
motion — that is to say, if it has been played with side, so that the rotation is round a perpendicular axis — the 
friction of the cloth has no tendency to reproduce a direct motion in white after it has been once brought to 
rest by the collision. Straight strokes therefore, with side, cause the white to remain spinning on the spot from 
which the red has been driven. The effect of side in strokes not straight is the same on the white as a dead 
stroke, for this reason, as long as the ball does not strike a cushion. The effect then, which is very marked, 
will be considered later, when we come to explain the peculiar properties of the cushions. Indeed, we 
might have postponed our consideration of side strokes altogether till then, were it not for the slight eflfect they 
have sometimes on the path of white (see Section 9), and their power of acting in restraint of the cloth's friction, 
so as to prevent the effects of follow until the side is exhausted. It is sufficient now for the learner to remember 
that a ball struck with side sufficient to preserve its spinning motion until it strikes red, will act like a ball 
struck dead, which will be the subject of the next section. In very fine strokes, the strength and the manner 
of the stroke are unimportant, as far as the direction taken by either ball is concerned, and the white, after 
impact, leaves the red in the direction of the common tangent 

Section 16. — Dead Stroke — Oblique Impact. 
The dead stroke is the simplest in its result of any, as the direct motion is all that has to be considered. 
When the white struck in this manner impinges on red, its motion is resolved into two, according to the 
well-kno^\^l law of the composition and resolution of motion. One of these is in the direction of the resistance, 
the other at right angles to it. The first of these is transferred wholly to red, which is therefore driven 
in the direction of the common diameter ; the other part of the motion continues in white, and carries it in 
the direction of the common tangent. As this is absolutely true only of perfectly elastic bodies, the 
allowance for ivory must be made according to the principle explained in Section 5. For practical purposes, 
it will be enough to remember that, for all dead strokes between quarter ball and full, the path of red and 
white form an angle of 86 deg. with each other. The deviation of white from the direction of the common 
tangent is from nothing to half an inch for every foot it runs after striking red. The extreme deviation of red from 
the direction of the common diameter amounts to about an inch in three feet, and diminishes to nothing. 

Section 17. — Following Strokes — Half Ball. 
The conduct of the white ball after an oblique following stroke is the most complex question presented by 

the present part of our subject It will be 
-Piy^ more easy to follow if we confine ourselves for 

the time to a consideration of one angle 
only. We can easily afterwards extend our 
conclusions to fuller and finer strokes. 
For the purpose, it will be most convenient to 
select the half ball stroke, because it is the most 
frequently required by the player. It is gene- 
rally Uie best angle to play at the red where 
there is power of choice, and the effects are 
more strongly marked at this angle than at 
roost others. In the accompanying diagram, 
Fig. 3, the line of direction is represented by 
S K. W shews the position of White at the 
time of striking the red ball, after advancing 
along the line S W ; R is the red ball, and W T 
the common diameter, which, as we have seen 
(Section 11), make an angle pf 30 deg. with the 
line of direction. W A is then the common 
tangent. It is along this line, with the small 
allowance necessary for imperfect elasticity, 
that white will diverge if the stroke has been 
dead. If struck with follow, white will follow 
one of the paths between W B and W F, 
according to the strength of the stroke. The 
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manner of the stroke is of little importance in the case of a follow, as we have seen (Section 10). A glance at the 
figure shows us that the line W B is straight, but that all the rest are more or less curved. We have now to examine 
the cause, the nature and the amount of this curvature. In doing this, we must take account of the twofold 
motion, direct and rotatory, of white at the moment of striking. The impact, as we have already abundantly 
seen, affects the direct motion only, which is resolved, according to the law we have explained in the last 
section, into a motion, which is wholly transferred to red, in the direction of the resistance, and a tangental 
motion, which remains in white to associate itself with the motion of rotation, which remains unaltered, either 
in its amount or in the direction of its axis. But these two parts of the residual motion, on which the course 
of white after impact depends, are acted upon very differently by the friction of the table. The direct motion 
remaining in white causes it immediately to slide along the table in the direction of the common tangent ; but 
this sliding motion is rapidly weakened by the friction of the cloth (Section 3). The rotatory motion continues 
to cause the ball to turn round the same axis until the retarding action of the cloth on the lowest point of the ball 
changes this into a rolling motion. But this effect of friction is much diminished by the sliding motion with 
which the ball begins, and reaches its full effect only when the sliding motion is completely arrested. From 
this it happens that when the white is struck as gently as possible, no sliding motion is apparent whatever, and 
white follows the direction of the line \V B in the figure, which forms an angle of 30 degrees with the line of 
direction S K. When white is struck very strongly the sliding motion lasts till white has travelled about three 
feet, when it becomes imperceptible. In the meantime the rotatory motion has been gradually converted into 
a rolling one in a direction always parallel to W B, and its course afler three feet is always very nearly in this 
direction. So that the path W F is made up of a curved portion three feet in length, the tangent to which 
curve is at first W A, and which finally merges into its tangent at its termination parallel to W B. 

The five lines marked in the figure W B, W C, W D, W E and W F show the course of the white with the 
five strengths we have taken as references (Section 8). W B shows the direction of the gentlest possible stroke, 
and what we have called a very gentle stroke varies from it to an amount scarcely appreciable. W C is the 
path taken by white after a gentle stroke. In this case the curved portion of the path has a length of about 
nine inches, and the terminal straight part lies parallel to W B, at a distance of about two inches, or the 
diameter of a ball. W D, the course after a medium stroke, has eighteen inches of curvature, and the 
straight part lies about two inches from that of W C. Twenty-seven inches of curved path are produced 
by a strong stroke, which is shown in W E. The very strong stroke, causing the white to travel along 
W F, has been already described. In all we have said in this section, it must be remembered we have 
been assuming that the stroke is a true follow ; that is, the white makes one rotation round its axis while 
advancing the length of its circumference. But, by striking the white nearer its centre, any lesser amount 
of rotation may be given it. in proportion to its direct velocit>'. In such cases the curve is longer and 
flatter the less the rotation, and the terminal straight path becomes less and less inclined to W A. As the 
rotation is given less and less till it becomes a dead stroke, the line gradually approaches W A until it finally 
coincides with it. 

Section 18. — Following Strokes at other Angles. 

In the half ball stroke we have seen that the course of white, in all strokes without back rotation, is 
confined within the limits W A and W B. The position of W A is defined as forming an angle of 86 deg. with 
W T, and W B makes the angle B W K, on one side of the line of direction, equal to the angle T W K 
on the other. Now, as you play finer on red, the angle T W K increases gradually, and B W K, which 
represents the most forward path W can be made to take, increases with it. At the same time A W K, 
the other limit, diminishes. When white strikes red at an angle of 45 deg., W A andW B coincide. We 
have seen (Section 11) that the angle of quarter ball is 48! deg. ; and so it is strictly tnie of all balls finer 
than quarter ball, and even 4 deg. fuller, that no difference of strength, or of manner of stroke, or no 
difference in point of white aimed at, will alter the path of white after its collision with red. Of strokes at 
an angle intermediate (between 30 deg. and 45 deg.), it will be enough guide to the learner to remark, that 
the curves become longer and flatter as the angle diminishes, and the terminal straight path is always parallel 
to the limiting line W B. When the stroke is at an angle less than half ball, a less portion of the direct 
motion remains in white after collision. The sliding motion in white will therefore be sooner destroyed by 
friction. This causes the curve to be sharper than a like strength would produce at the greater angle. Also, 
as the stroke is made fuller, a greater strength may be given without causing any perceptible sliding motion. 
When we get as full as a three-quarter ball with follow, scarcely any amount of strength we can conveniently 
give will cause much deflection from the limiting line W B. In the three-quarter ball stroke this line will 
occupy the position marked W K, as the line of direction is inclined only 14-J deg. to the common diameter 
W T. We are now in a position to express the general law of oblique impact with follow. When the white 
strikes the red fuller — that is, at a less angle — than three-quarter ball, the direction taken by white forms 
the same angle with the line of direction as that taken by red, at any strength. When the white strikes the 
red at an angle greater than 45 deg. — that is, finer — the directions taken by white and red form an angle of 
from 86 to 90 deg. At any angle between 45 deg. and. 15 deg. the finish of white's path will ahv^ys be 
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parallel to the line, making the same angle on the other side of the line of direction as the common diameter. 
The first portion of its path will be in the direction of the common tangent, and the length of the curve 
which connects the beginning with the end of the path will depend on the strength of the stroke. 

Section 19. — Screw. 

The screw produces in white a back rotation round a horizontal axis, in addition to the direct motion. 
As the ball advances towards the red, the friction of the table is acting strongly against both these motions, as 
they each tend to produce a slide. If the direct motion is first arrested, whether by friction or by striking 
another ball, the back rotation, acted upon by the friction of the cloth, causes the white to roll back along the 
line of its advance. If the rotatory motion is first exhausted, the stroke becomes first dead, and subsequently 
a drag or slow follow. At Billiards, if we exclude from consideration the masse, it is not possible to give 
with the cue a rotatory back motion so great in proportion to the direct motion, as to remain in the wliite 
after the latter is exhausted by friction, although it is possible to do so with the hand. By striking sharply 
down on the edge of the ball, it will advance a few inches, and, after stopping for a moment, begin to roll 
back, often with considerable velocity. The same effect is produced by the down stroke of the cue, called 
the masse. 

As we are concerned with English Billiards alone, we need not take into consideration this extreme 
amount of screw. We have to do only with the back rotation remaining in white after the direct motion has 
been stopped or altered in direction by collision with red. In Section 18 we have seen that at an angle of 
45 deg. or less, no amount of follow or forward rotation has any -effect on the path of white after impact. The 
same is true of such back rotation as we are able to give with the cue. We have also seen in the same section 
that the part of the direct motion remaining in white after striking red causes it at first to move in the direction 
of the common tangent, which direction is gradually changed by the rotation into one parallel with W B in the 
illustration (Fig. 3). Exactly the same effect takes place in the case of screw at angles between 45 deg. and 
15 deg. The path of white begins by taking the direction of the common tangent, and is gradually drawn 
into a direction parallel to W X, which makes the angle T W X equal to T W S. This is the case only 
when the balls are very close, so that the amount of rotatory motion is a maximum ; in other, and by far the 
most numerous cases, the terminal path of white, after a screw at these angles, is much nearer to W A in 
direction. If the screw is quite exhausted on striking, of course the stroke is a dead one, and the direction 
truly W A. When the red is struck with screw fuller than three-quarter ball, the white returns along a line 
making the same angle with the common diameter as the line of direction. So that the angles which limit 
the formation of curved paths in following strokes are the same as those which have the same effect on 
screw. Owing to the powerful retarding effect of the cloth on back rotation, it is difficult to preserve 
screw in a ball for any great distance. It is rarely good play to attempt to get the effects of screw 
when the balls are more than two and a-half feet apart ; although an expert player can extend the distance 
considerably, it requires an enormous amount of practice to regulate the effect of the stroke at a greater 
distance with the necessary precision. As the learner now understands that the effect of screw depends on 
the proportion which the two motions given to white bear to each other, it is unnecessary to repeat and 
insist on the remark (Section 14) that strong play is fatal to the effects of screw. 

Section 20. — Limits of Variation. 

It is often useful for the player to know within what limits the course of one ball is confined when 
the other must be driven to a given point. Let us suppose the course of the red fixed — either that it is 
intended to go into a given pocket, or to be sent in a certain direction that a break may be left. The 
course that white will take will then depend on the way it has been struck. W^e have seen that at angles 
greater than 45 deg. there is no power of var3nng the direction of white, and at angles less than 15 deg. 
the white may be played either with screw or follow. At 15 deg. about three-quarter ball, we have the 
greatest range possible for white. It may take the line W K ^vith slow follow, or the line W Y with great 
screw, or the line W A if played a strong dead stroke. And we have explained how any intermediate 
direction may be got. As the angle increases from 15 deg. to 45 deg. the limiting lines, W K and W Y, 
approach, leaving gradually less range for white till they coincide at the latter angle. If white must reach a 
certain point, the amount to which we may vary the direction of red is much more limited. Perhaps its 
greatest amount is, when playing from S at R, white has to arrive at E (Fig 3). In this case red may be sent, by a 
quarter ball stroke, at an angle of 45 from the line of direction, or by a three-quarter ball, with appropriate 
strength, this may be reduced to 1 5 deg. 

Seci'ion 21. — ^Advantages of Half-ball Strokes. 

The concluding sentence of the last section will explain to us why half-ball strokes are to be preferred to 
11 others on the Billiard table. The width of a pocket is only 3^ inches, and this, at a distance of three feet 
from the red, allows a range of error in the angle of 3 deg. only, in fine and following strokes. But if the 
three balls, white, red and spot white, form the angles of a triangle, which has an angle at red eijual tg 
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135 deg. we have seen that a half-ball stroke — ^that is, one which strikes the red at an angle of 30 degrees — 
strong and high, will make the cannon, and a stroke at 45 deg. will take the white to the same point It 
can be further seen that on hitting red at any angle between 45 deg. and 30 deg. high and strong, the 
deviation of white will never exceed 2 deg. from the mean position at a distance of three feet from 
red. If then the player's eye is sufficiently trained to find the point in balk (when his ball is in hand) 
which makes this angle, and if he strike properly he has a range of error of 15 deg., measured on the 
circumference of red, without missing his object. If it is desirable to play with medium strength, the angle 
between the line of direction and the path of white is increased to one of 139 deg., and a gentle stroke 
increases it still further, in each case diminishing the amount of error, which may be made without failure. 



DRAMATIC NOTES. 

The performances of Hamlet^ by Mr. Tom Taylor, have ceased for the present at the Crystal Palace. 
Considering that Mr. Taylor is a man not easily daunted, and that one or two theatres are going begging for a 
tenant, it is possible that he may again present his revised edition of Shakspeare's tragedy on a more suitable 
stage than that of the Transept at Sydenham. Much curiosity was felt as to the venture, and a decided difference 
of opinion was expressed, ranging from the contemptuous hostility of the Era^ to the astounding verdict of 
the Spectator^ that no finer performance had been given, and no better Hamlet than Mr. Mackaye had 
been seen since the days of Macready. Making every allowance for extremes, we think that the profes- 
sional organ went nearest to the truth, and that the drawbacks far outnumber the merits. Some of these 
drawbacks are no doubt beyond Mr. Taylor's control ; for instance, he is not to blame that the actors, 
when speaking from the back of the stage, are quite inaudible, owing to some defect in the roofing ; nor 
that the visitors to the Palace walk in and out during the progress of the play in the most easy and 
club-like manner ; nor that the Palace officials disturb your enjoyment of the famous soliloquies by 
flourishing a book of the (Taylorian) text before your eyes, with the whispered'assurance that the price is 
only a shilling. But, as Mr. Taylor ostentatiously announced that he himself had selected his troupe^ he 
must be held responsible for exhibiting about the weakest company of performers that ever acted in 
a Shaksperian play. It is true that on the 21st May, when we had the pleasure of attending the representation, 
Polonius was not taken by Mr. Flockton, but by an actor of the most conventional type; nor did 
Mr. Archer appear as Claudius, though his name was conspicuously printed on the bill, and no apology 
was given for his absence. How Messrs. Archer and Flockton therefore would have comported themselves 
we do not know, but it may be safely said of the rest that not a single one of them deserved the honour 
of being thus paraded before the public, with the partial exception of Mr. Mackaye (Hamlet), who has the 
making of a good actor in him, and will be much improved by the apprenticeship which other and less 
vaunted tragedians have been compelled to serve. With regard to Mr. Taylor's omissions and alterations, 
we cannot speak critically, as we have not carefully compared his version with the ordinary one ; but we 
noticed two very arbitrary omissions. Will it be believed that a performance of Hamlet was given with the 
advice to the players, than which no better advice was ever given, left out? As this passage is in 
Mr. Taylor's book, it may be hoped that its omission on the 21st May was accidental, but it certainly was 
omitted. But neither on Mr. Taylor's stage, nor in Mr. Taylor's book, is heard or written the very 
humorous language with which Hamlet, when calling on his friends to swear silence, attempts to pacify 
the interrupting ghost. Does Mr. Taylor think that ghosts are not fit subjects for chaff, or actors for 
advice ; and does he consider it levity in Hamlet to address his father's shade as " mole " and " old true- 
penny ? " He may think what he pleases, but most people will hold him guilty of a most unwarrantable 
liberty in thus suppressing important passages of the great work. 

The season being just now at its height, managers are content to rest for a while on their oars, and 
leave novelty aside till the tide of visitors has left London. The public taste seems to be mostly in a right 
direction, theatres with good plays being patronised strongly, those with bad ones feebly. Mdlle. Aimee Desclee, 
who is now in London, has not astonished the English world to the degree that was expected, partly perhaps 
because certain critics, by their immoderate anticipatory eulogy, led playgoers to expect that something very 
wonderful indeed would be found in her. It is discouraging too to an actress, more especially to one of such 
nervous sympathy as Mdlle. DescWe, to play in a theatre where the pit and gallery are very sparsely occupied ; 
for the appreciation of the stalls and boxes, though it may be deep, is rarely expressed save by a gentle patting 
of the palm of one hand by the finger of the other. But on no account should a visit to the Princess's be 
neglected by those who wish to compare, without prejudice, the merits of French and English artistes. It will 
probably be found that though we are weak (numerically speaking) in actresses, our actors will hold their own. 
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The new plays of the month are About Town, by Mr. Bertie Vyse, at the Court ; Times Triumph, by 
Mr. Byron, at the Charing Cross ; and the New Magdalen, by Mr. Wilkie Collins, at the Olympic About Town 
is a play not easy to criticise, for the simple reason that one forgets all about it the day after one has seen it. 
It has no particular faults, and no particular merits. While we listen to it with a certain amount of pleasure, we 
see the curtain fall on one act, without concerning ourselves as to what will happen in the next. In the 
lighter portions oi About Town, Mr. Bertie Vyse is an evident disciple of Mr. Robertson, and his melodrama 
reminds us strongly of that peculiar mixture of thunder and lightning which Mr. Arthur a'Beckett used to 
furnish the public with in the pages of the Tomahawk and the Britannia Magazine, both now, alas I no more. 
But About To7cm shows that Mr. Edgar Bruce is a good actor, and that Miss Litton is not only a very charming 
actress, but also a very tantalising one, as she will persist in assuming parts that are not worthy of her abilities. 
She is unfair to her own audience at the Court, for she has no scruple in going to distant Greenwich 
.and Marylebone to delight the dingy playgoers of those districts, whilst she contents herself with the 
most humble of characters in Sloane Square. Equally marked is her managerial taste, for the scenery 
and general decorations in About Town are perfect in their way. Mr. Byron's 2lni?s Triumph is the very reverse 
of AboiU Town, being full of merits, and full of faults. No apathetic indifference will be the state of the critic 
listening to Tlmis Triumph, On the contrary, he will be a prey alternately to delight and irritation ; delight 
at certain passages, which are not to be surpassed in any play that Mr. Byron has written ; irritation ;:t 
the utter and apparently wilful disregard of all probabilities of construction, and the wild excess to which the 
author carries his love of repartee. The climax of absurdity is arrived at in Act 3, when all the characters 
assemble, for no reason whatever, in the lodgings of the hero, bring chairs to the front, and sitting in 
order, after the fashion of the Christy Minstrels, give and take sarcasm and retort, whilst the story is held in 
abeyance. Clever as it is, altogether charming as it is. Timers Triumph cannot be called a play; but what it 
<:an be called we are puzzled to say, and must leave to the ingenuity of the reader, whom we recommend to go 
and see it, if he has not done so already. He will learn one truth, that the actors of old, who toiled wearily 
through the provinces before venturing themselves on the London stage, were wiser than many of those 
of to-day who think to achieve dramatic excellence in a week. Let the London stage look to its laurels, fcr 
it is evident that a company of strolling players, accustomed to work together, accpire that harmony in 
r<?presentation which atones for many individual defects. One instance of this we have already had, when 
Mdlle. Beatrice and her followers astonished London by their close and admirable performance of Nos 
Intimes, at the Olympic ; and in Mr. Younge's band, now acting in Time's Triumph, there is hardly one 
indifferent performer. Those who were known to London before, as Miss Irwin, and Messrs. Robson, 
IJeveridge and Temple come back improved, and those that are strangers surprise us in being strangers. 
Mr. Younge and Miss Alice Ingram have nothing to learn, and the lady has more capacity for high comedy 
than n^any an actress who is at present considered adequate in London. Mr. Allen Beaumont, though 
his histrionic ability is less marked, speaks his words with an accentuation that proves an education of the best 
sort, and indeed all the company are well-looking, well mannered and well dressed. Perhaps the most 
]>romising of them all is Mr. Grahame, who as a representative of the young men, not only of the new 
l>ut of the old drama, will make a good name, so long as he works hard, and is not over bold. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins* new play has been so elaborately criticised, and so generally, and as we think justh', 
condemned, that it becomes unnecessary for us to dwell at any length upon its features. But there are mary 
of the usual inconsistencies both in his admirers and detractors, and we will state, as briefly as possible, where 
we agree and disagree with either side. We do not agree with those who urge that sinners of the type of the 
iVeK' Magdalen should not be >vritten about Mr. Collins' purpose was a noble one, for society is very iKird on these 
.sinners, and in fact gives more scorn, and shows more hostility to the woman who repents of her sin than to her 
who remains and glories in it. And if the play is objectionable, so is the novel, which has appeared for montlis 
-past in a magazine without comment. But Mr. Collins has ruined his cause, and played into the hands of the 
enemy by the extraordinary manner in which he has conducted his case. What is the value of a case that i.s 
not stated fairly ? It is not fiiir to the repentant sinner he wishes to delineate to make her strive to cancel 
one crime by committing another ; it is not fair to society to make the virtuous woman, who is robbed of her 
name and existence by the sinner, a cold-blooded, selfish and disagreeable person. It is unjust, it is illogical, 
tmd what is perhaps worse in the eyes of Mr. Collins, it is not artistic Again, it is contested even by those 
who condemn the moral of the author, that the play is at least well constructed. We demur to that. Surely 
it is not good construction when an author, instead of allowing his men and women to develope their 
characters to the audience by the share which they take in the story, puts long and heavy si)eeches inlo 
their mouths on their first entrance, detailing tiieir history, habits, manners and ideas. Is it good constmction 
when Julian Grey pours into the ears of such a woman as Mercy Merrick his notions on the wrongs of 
ivgrlcultural labourers ; and is it good construction when the woman flies within five minutes from the arms of 
one lover into those of another, and when the God-like curate, who would at least have been consistent in 
keeping up his character of comforter and brother, shows his feet of clay by becoming a mere puling lover. 
Such are a few of the incongruities, taken at random, from a play which will unfortunately have the opposite 
effect to that intended by the author. Miss Ada Cavendish and Miss Ernstone both act very well, and 
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Mr. Archer, who made a perfect picture of the polished gambler in Mmcy^ at the Prince of Wales', shows his- 
versatility by giving a creditable representation of the young parson. 

Two new theatres are added to the long list of London playhouses this month. Awkwardly enough 
both bear the name of Alexandra, one being near Regents Park, the other at the new Palace at Muswell HilL 
As the latter boasts that it has a stage as large as that of Dmry Lane, the theatres might be conveniently 
distinguished as the Cireater and Lesser Alexandra. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. I 

J. M. (Ikighton).- -We shall l)c glatl to hear from you on the , 
Htil>ject referred to. Problems, as usual, excellent, and veiy , 
acceptable. I 

C W. M. 1). (Norwich). — Please to send us another copy of ' 
the two move problem for re-examlnaiion. 

J. W. K. (Cambridge). — Many thanks for the information. 
With regard to the problems, we propose to publish Xos. i, 3, 4 
and lo, the others ap|>ear to be incorrect. No. 2 has a second 
solution, commencing i Q to K Kt 2 ; No. 5 by i P to K Kt 3 ; 
No. 6, V e see no mate in three moves if Black plays 1 K to K 
B 2 ; in No. 7 there is no mate if the defence plays i R takes 
Kt; No. 8 can be solved by I P Queens, &c., and in No. 9, the 
White King is in check on the diagram receive<l. We have 
presen'e<l the diagrams, and can return those reported to l)e 
inaccurate if you desire it. 

T. L<^Ni; (Dublin). -We have replic<l through the post. 

U. W. Johnson (l^ncaster). — It is not necessary to furnish all 



(i. H. KN(;i.iSH. — Problem receivetl. It shall l)c duly 
examined an<l re[x>rted on next month. 

V. (k)R(;ias. — We have attended to Or. Gold's request. 

WHIST. 

.Kscri.APirs.— If a flayer lead out of turn, you cannot take 
from him three tricks. The card led is exj^oscd, and can be 
called, or the adversary may call a suit from the leader or his 
partner, whoever first has the lead. 

(i. C.^-The history of playing cards is verj' obscure ; but 
cards were known before 1400. There is an ordinance dated 
1397 prohibiting cards l)eing playeil in France, see Ranken's 
History of France, book 4, chap. 7. In this country apprentices 
were not allowed to j>lay cards, except at Christmas time, and 
then only in their master's house, IX H 7. King John, of 
Castile, prohibited cards and dice in 1387, five years before 
Charles VI. 's insanity. This does away with the theory that 
cards were invented for the use of Charles VI. when he was 
insane, because his insanity did not exhibit itself before 1392, 



the minor variations, hut the niost important should be given, if and if cards were invented immediately the insanity began, it is 



only to satisfy us that the reviewer has fully analysed the problem 
l)efore passing judgment. 

I.. J. N. d'Ameyda (Delfi).--An excellent little stratagem, 
for which, as well as the game, v.e are much obliged. 

H. L<>KTHorsE(Penj;e). - -Thchimilarity is striking, and it.shall 
be brought to the attention cf the composer at the projier time. 

W. Nash (St. Neots). — We pointed out your variation on 
the solution nf No. 230 in the Review, March number. Vou 
are quite right. No. 252 is correct, but you seem to have proved 
No 260 otherwise. 

V. N. PoRTiLLA. — Letter of istMay, Mith seven Problems, 
received with thanks. It is loo late to report upon them this 
month. Is Chess played now, and if so, how, in Mexico? 
And, as to the past, is there no Chess history on which you 
can enlighten us ? We are always glad to hear from you. 

E. W. W'ai.ker. — The solution of the problem on page 136 
vol. 4 is as follows : — 

I R to Q 7 I P to Kt 6 

2BtoKR7 2K takes P 

3 B to B 5 dis. mate. 
If Black plays 1 R to Kt 6, White's reply is 2 P takes P dis 
ch, &c. 

Shkriff Spens (Hamilton) is thanke<l for the batch of 
excellent problems. They shall be examined, and if found to be I 
correct shall appear in due course. 

K. H. O. K. — We are obliged for the problems, which shall 
receive our best attention. 



very improbable that they would l)ecome generally known five 
years aficrv/ards, and if they were known in Spain m 1387, it 
is n(H very likely they were invented in France in or after 1392. 
As to the curse of Scotland, the nine of Diamonds, Singer says 
that he was told by elderly people this card was known as the 
cur>e of Scotland Ijefore the battle of Culloden, and if this be 
true that does away with the theon' that the nine of Diamonds 
was so named because the Duke of Cumberland sent his orders 
on ihat card. 

J. S., Jamaica. — Your letter received just as we go to 
press, and there is not lime to rej>ort on the double-dummy 
hand. If sound, we will try your suggestion, for which we are 
obliged. 

PIQUET. 

T. R. H. — (i) Five cards in sequence is called a Quint. 
(2) In Rubicon games there are six deals, three on each side, 
instead of playing 100 up or a partie. llie side making the 
largest number of points wins the diiferencc between the scores 
and 100. Thus if A and B play id points, and A got no, and 
B got 120, B would win 10, and in addition 100. Total no 
pence. If A got less than 50, say 48, and B got 100, B- 
wins, 200 for the double, and the actual points (48) the loser made. 

VINGT-ET-UN. 

Bkta. — The best authorities make the two naturals cancel 
each other. 



IVe particularly request all our correspondents to address their letters to the Editor, G^ Barbican, E.G., and not 

to any one who is, or wlio is supposed to be, connected with the Papers. 



NOTICE. 

The present is the Second Number of Volume Vl.y and Subscriptions should be forwarded to- 
W. W. MOBGANy 67 Barbican, London. A few copies of the earlier Volumes can still be 
had, at 7s per Volume, and we recommend intending purchasers to make early application, as, in 
consequence of the great expense attending the reproduction of the numbers out of print, it 
IB in contemplation to double the charge for those that have been published more than 12 months. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

" The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

Thb members of the City of London Chess Club are fortunate in possessing a Committee who know how to 



inarch with the times. It is no fault of theirs, but greatly to 
their credit that notwithstanding " every reason" of a contem- 
porary for believing so, they did not "select" the players for 
the first consultation match. In such a case, and more especiaDy if 
— as we believe — it was intended for a compliment, the choice 
of the term "sele(it" should never have been made by one 
unaccustomed to patronage of any kind, and therefore most un- 
likely to inflict it upon others. So, accepting our contemporary's 
** every reason'' in their fullest, and even in his own undefined sense, it 
is clear that he still suffers fi-om an imperfect appreciation of the value 
of words. We beg him therefore to learn, before he again invokes his 
trinity of graces, widi whose attributes he seems utterly unacquainted, 
that he satisfies none of them by scattering compliments, the sincerity of 
which can only be established at the cost of his reputation for good 
sense. All this is by the way however, for we were about to observe 
that although the Committee have not selected any of the players, they 
have since very wisely encouraged and promoted consultation matches, 
and indeed the entire management of this Club indicates a desire to 
foster the growing interest of the rising generation in the game. To 
this end matches and tournaments are frequently organised among the 
members. In our last number we recorded a blindfold battle at the 
City Club, in which Mr. Blackbume successfully encountered ten 
members, and on the 6th ult. Dr. J. H. Zukertort performed another of 
those marvellous feats of memory and imagination for which he and Mr. 
Blackbume are so justly famous. Without sight of the board, and 
simultaneously, Dr. Zukertort conducted ten games against as many 
players, most of them experienced practitioners, and yielding to five of 
the number the advantage of the first move. The gentlemen opposed 
to the blindfold player, were Messrs. Vyse, Lovelock, Manning, 
Rabbeth, Rudderforth, Gastineau and Coburn, the Rev. A. C. Pearson, 
Major Martin and Dr. Ballard. When it was close upon midnight only 
three of the games had been decided, and an adjournment to the 
following night of meeting was arranged. On that evening the remaining 
games were concluded, Dr. Zukertort, we understand, winning 7, losing i, 
and drawing 2. We give, in the margin, one of the best of the series, 
with notes by the blindfold player. The performance attracted a large 
number of members and visitors, whose applause was at times 
enthusiastic, and was certainly deserved. A consultation match was 



Giuoco Piano. 



(a) This variation of the Giuoco Piano, producing 
4 pasition also re&uhinz from the declined Evan^, 
requires great care on the part of the second player 
4o avoid an inferior game. 

(b) B to R a is better. White then replies B to 
K 3. &c. ^ 

(c) White, as regards his pawns, has now the 
snperior position, and a certain victory in the end. 

<d) If :— WHITB. BLACK. 

z8 Kt ta1(cs K P 
19 P takes Kt 19 Q takes P 

90 Q takes P with the better game. 

(e) If :- 
■a3 Kt takes P ch 23 P takes Kt 



WHITB. BLACK. 

24 K takes Kt 34 B to K sq 

as P to K B 4 35 O to a 3 ch 

and Black keeps the sacrificed piece. 

(f) It would have been better not to take this 
pawn. 

(g) The best move is R to Q Kt sq. 

(}i) The best move here is to give the Knight for 
the two advanced Pawns. 
(i) If.— 

34 K to K 4 

35 Kt tokes B 35 P takes Kt . 

36 B to Q 4 ch . 36 K takes B 

37 Q to kt a ch and wins. 



White. 
J. H. Zukertort. 

1 P to K 4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 B to Q B 4 

4 P to Q B 3 

5 P to Q Kt 4 

6 P to Q R 4 

7 P to Q 3 

8 Kt to Q R 3 (a) 

9 B to Q R 2 

Kt to Q B 4 

1 Kt takes B 

2 B to K 3 

3 P takes P 

4 Castles (t) 

5 Kt to R 4 

6 Q to K B 3 

7 P to K R 3 

8 Q to Q sq 

9 Kt to B 3 

20 B to Q 5 

21 R takes R 

22 Q to Q 2 

23 P to Q B 4 (e) 

24 P takes P 

25 K P takes Kt 

26 P to Q B 5 

27 R to Q B sq 

28 P to Q B 6 

29 Q to B 2 

30 P to Kt 4 

31 K to R 2 

32 R to K Kt sq 

33 P takes P ch 

34 Kt to Q 4 ch 

35 Q takes P ch 

36 Kt takes B (k) 

37 B to Q 4 

38 B takes Kt 

39 R to Kt 2 

40 P to K B 3 

41 R to Q 2 

42 K to Kl 2 

43 Q to K 3 



Black. 
Dr. Ballard. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 B to Q B 4 

4 P to Q 3 

5 B to Q Kt 3 

6 P to Q R 3 

7 P to K R 3 

8 Kt to K B 3 

9 Q to K 2 

10 B to Q 2 (b) 

11 P takes Kt 

12 P to Q Kt 4 

13 P takes P 

14 Castles K side 

15 K to R 2 

16 P to K Kt 3 

17 KttoQsq 

18 R to Q R 3 (d) 

19 Kt to B 3 

20 K R to Q R sq 

21 P takes R 

22 P to Kt 4 

23 P takes P (0 

24 Kt takes B (g) 

25 Kt to Q sq 

26 B to Kt 4 

27 P to K B 4 

28 R to B sq 

29 K to Kt 3 

30 Q to B 3 

31 KttoB2(h) 

32 P to K 5 

33 K takes P 

34 K to Kt 3 (i) 

35 K to Kt 2 

36 P takes Kt 

37 Kt to K 4 

38 P takes Kt 

39 K to B sq 

40 K to K 2 

41 K to Q 3 

42 R to K B sq 

Resigns. 



(k) This line of play forces two past pawns, and 
gives a certain victory. 
The following is stronger however : — 



WHITE. 

36 Kt to K 6 ch 

37 B to Q 4 

38 P to K B 4 

39 R 10 Kl 6 and wins. 



37 B to Q 4 

38 P to K B 4. 



BLACK. 

36 K to R sq (or A) 

37 Kt to K 4 

38 P take* P 

A. 

36 K to Kt sq 

37 Kt to K 4 (best) 
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played on the 4th ult. at the City Club, between Messrs. Bird and Walton Colchester. Chelmsford. 

against Messrs. Potter and Ballard. The game, a very fine one, was won won Lost ' Won Lost 

by the first named pair, but not until the "conclusion of the contest" ^r. Gossip 2 oiMr. Pavitt o 2 

as Land and Water impressively puts it. Dr. Wallace i 2 , Mr. Nicholas 2 i 

A match between the Clubs of Colchester and Chelmsford was Mr. Marriage i i Mr. Meggy i i 

played on the 27th.May, in which Colchester came off victorious. The \l; ^^^-^ , \ \ JJ- f^^ \ \ 

full score we give m the margm. Mr. Carman i o 

The Recreationist appears this month under a change of manage- 



Mr. F. Haslar o i 



ment Mr. J. White of Leeds, is still the Chess editor however, and Total 7 5 Total 5 7 

presents his readers with two pages of good problems, and several Colchester therefore winning the match 
games played at the Wakefield Meeting. l^y ^^o games. 

We understand that Mr. Bird has challenged Mr. Steinitz to play a match of five or seven games, and that 
the challenge has been accepted; but, as Mr. Steinitz contemplates attending the Congress of Chessplayers 
at Vienna, on the 15th instant, we see little probability of the affair coming off. This is much to be regretted, 
as Mr. Bird is in good practice at present, and against such an adversary as Steinitz some excellent games 
might have been looked for. 

Can any of our readers inform a correspondent who is the author of the following fragment? It appeared 
on the outside of the cover of a small book on Chess printed in 1837, without the author's name. 



** Arms and the men I sing, who, called to light, 
Rush from their rest to wage the mimic figlit. 
Bedecked with mitre, sceptre, shield and sword, 
Types of the puppets on the world's wide board, 
On either stage intrigue and craft are seen. 
On each the mighty bow to beauty's Queen ; 
On both the simple Pawns are trodden down, 
In cause of might and right, and church and crown ; 



The snares of guile the feet of peace perplex, 

The schemes of Kings are crossed by adverse checks ; 

Castles and crosiers form attractive bait, 

And all is risked to save or gain — a male ; 

True, every chief in Chess supports his brother, 

Ebon and silver only spoil each other ; 

While on the chequered field of sterner labour. 

The hand of man is mostly on his neighbour." 

The sentiment is cheerful at all events, and moreover we have a huge suspicion that that "spoil" should be in italics . 

The eighteenth annual meeting of the West Yorkshire Chess Association was held on the 26th May last, 
at Wakefield. The programme included separate tournaments for first and second class players, and at six 
o'clock in the evening an adjournment took place to the Great Bull Hotel, where tea was in readiness 
for between forty and fifty guest. The president (Mr. Tomlinson) expressing his belief that their tea should 
be accompanied with a toast, gave the health of the Chess players from other towns, which was cordially 
received and responded to by Mr. Brown, of Sheffield. Before play was resumed, Mr. Watkinson took 
occasion to direct the attention of the assemblage to the literature of the game, and more particularly to four 
magazines. " The first was the Westminster Papers^ which was the best Chess magazine he had ever seen, 
and it also devoted space to Whist, Billiards and the Drama, as well as Chess. Then there was the Cfuss 
Players Chronicle^ a magazine that was well worthy of their support ; and there was the Recreationist, and the 
Huddersfield College Magazine, both of which devoted a portion of their space to Chess. The College Magazine 
was promoting some interest in the game among the pupils of the College, and as the pupils came from 
different parts of the Riding, it might do the West Yorkshire Chess Association much good, in the future, 
amongst different Chess circles." 

The International Congress at Vienna is announced to assemble on the 15th inst., and all entries must be 
made prior to the loth. The entrance fee is 50 florins (Austrian currency), and each player will be required 
to contest a match of three games with every other competitor — dra^n games not counting. The amount of 
the prizes have not yet been definitively settled, but although not in money, they will be at least of the follow- 
ing values in Austrian currency: — ist prize, 2,000 florins ; secdnd prize, 600 florins ; 3rd prize, 300 florins ; 
4th prize, 200 florins. As announced in our last number, all the arrangements for the Congress have been 
placed in the hands of Herr Kolisch. We have not heard that any of our English players purpose taking 
part in this tournament, but many amateurs have expressed a desire that Mr. Bird .«hould represent us against 
the German Paladins of Chess. 

The second and third numbers of the Chess Record (Philadelphia, G. Reichelm editor) have come to 
hand, and the contents of these fulfil the promise of the first. Besides games and problems, and a treatise on 
the defence when receiving odds, they contain a couple of brilliant articles on " Paul Morphy and Chess," and 
the commencement of Mr. Ernest Morphy's work, " The Logic of Chess Openings." In the latter — a most 
important contribution to the literature of the game — the design of the author, is to distinguish Chess strategy 
under two heads ; the first player's theory, in which the student will be put in possession of the first move, 
with none but the best attacks against every plausible defence ; and the second player's theory, wherein the 
student is recommended the safest tactics against every attack." This design is bold and original, and, in the 
hands of so fine a player as Mr. Ernest Morphy, cannot fail to be permanently useful to advanced theorists as 
well as to young scholars. The Chess Record is pubHshed monthly, 323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, and the 
subscription is one dollar and a quarter per annum for residents in this countr}*; In referring to Mr. Miles*s 
letter on the classification of problems which appeared in our number for Mav, the editor of the Chess Recoi'd 
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charges Mr, Miles, and by implication ourselves, with a blunder, of which neither are guilty. WTien writing of 
second-class problems, Mr. Miles did not assert, nor did we print, that these are problems "in which the attack 
may be carried on in only one way." So if the editor is " still unable to detect any difference between first and 
second-class problems," neither Mr. Miles nor ourselves can be held responsible for the calamity. 

The Dubuque Chess Journal (O. A. Brownson editor) for May is more than usually interesting, 
Mr. Carpenter's article on the eight Queens problem is continued. , There is an article on the mistakes 
of great Chess players, by Mr. Taylor, and a portrait and an amusing biography of Mr. . Belden, the Chess 
editor of the Hertford Times, We fancy after all it must be an ^«/(;biography, for " none but himself can 
be his parallel." 

The Brooklyn Prospect^ a high class weekly paper, has commenced a Chess column, edited by the 
Brooklyn Chess Club. The games are carefully edited, and the problems are by the best American composers. 

The Nao York Clipper^ edited by Miron Hazeltine, whose health we deeply regret to learn is impaired, 
notices the retirement of Mr. Walker from BeWs Life, and adds, " he was the Nestor of our ranks ; and our 
kindest wishes follow him into his retirement, so well earned." The Clipper publishes part of a letter received 
from Mr. Carpenter, in reply to our contributor " X," whose comments on the classification of problems we 
published in our April number. W^e hasten to place Mr. Carpenter's answer before our readers, and in 
doing so take occasion to apprise our contributor that his anonymity has provoked some comment in 
America, We are quite certain that the disclosure of his name would greatly add to the weight and im- 
portance of his judgment in the United States. 

The Canadian Chess Association Congress was held in the Shaftesbury Hall, Toronto, on the 13th of May 
last. There were twenty entries in the principal tournament, and the first prize, of fifty dollars, was carried off 
by Mr. Ensor, of Montreal, the second and third falling to Messrs. Jackson and White respectively. We learn 
from the Chess column in the Toronto Globe that the Congress has been a most successful one, and that the 
proceedings will be published in a book form as early as possible. 



CLASSIFICATION OF PROBLEMS. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — The interesting articles that have appeared in your columns on the above subject well deserve the serious 
consideration of all composers, and will, I trust, lead to a discussion productive of good results. 

After due reflection- it seems to me that the rules suggested by Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Miles apply 
merely to the mechanical part of a problem ; as tests of its quality they are utterly useless, being, in fact, 
analogous to those which govern the grammatical construction of a poem, but which have nothing to do with 
its poetical merits. And just as a poem maybe great, the " there let him lay " notwithstanding; so a problem 
defective in its mechanical construction may be great, and far superior to a so-called perfect one. I readily 
acknowledge that a problem is the better for being perfect in all its parts, but the genius of the composer being 
shown in his ideas, and not in the moves by which he works those ideas out, it is on them we must base our 
system of classification should we wish to decide on the real worth of a problem. 

It is in this manner that " X " in his last dealt with the question, and in the main I agree with his views. 
a:Ithough perhaps I would prefer to call problems embodying his points " highest class " rather than " perfect." 

One quality however " X " omitted to mention, which always enhances the merit of a problem, and that 
is concentration. To the possession of this quality, in a marvellous degree, "J-^-'s" problems owe much of their 
beauty, and the following position (slightly altered) of the Indian problem by that master will illustrate, by 
comparison with the ordinary one as given by " X," what I mean by concentration — W^hite : K at B 4, 
R at Q 3, B at K Kt 7, P at K Kt 6 ; Black : K at K 3, P's at K 2 and Q Kt 5. White to play and mate 
in three moves. Here the idea is equally well expressed in three instead of four moves, there are four pieces 
less on the board, and the defeat of the three different defensive moves of the one Black Pawn is more elegant 
than the defeat of the Pawn and Knight in the other case. — I remain, Sir, yours, &c. J. Menzies. 

Mr. Carpenter's Reply to " X." — From the New York Clipper, 

Dear Sir, — I have read the anonymous communication reprinted (from Westminster Papers) in your column 
of 17th May. The writer of that conimunication puts a very difllicult problem when he asks for some one to 
" define exactly what it is that constitutes a * fine move,' an * excellent conception,' a * beautiful combination.' 
expressions that are frequently to be met with in the notes to printed games." If all " interested in the 
subject " gave their opinions as to what this wonderful ** it " is, the ** solutions received " would be so numerous 
and so various as to warrant the conclusion that the problem " X " proposes is an unsound one. Beauty 
and elegance are qualities difficult to grasp, and concerning which opinions do and always will differ. There 
is no disputing in matters of taste. No Michael Angelo, no Shakspeare, no Mozart, no Bayer was ever 
made by rules, nor can any rules be devised that shall serve as infallible tests of the degree oi fineness or 
excellence of their works. 
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On the other hand, as there are certain limits that guide the sculptor, the painter, the poet or the musician ; 
so likewise there are certain principles that restrict the problematist. The poet roust bend his grandest 
thoughts to the measure and rhythm of his verse, and the Chess artist must clothe his finest conceptions in the 
forms prescribed by established usage. In either case, the thoughts, the ideas, are subject to no other 
trammels than those relating to the composition, tlie construction. But these trammels are binding, and exact the 
most patient study from the poet or the composer, in order to fashion his creations therewith. There is no 
rising above them. Whether it be the author of " In Memoriam," or the authoress of the last poem on " Our 
Dead Baby ; " whether it be a Klett or a Dollinger, these restrictions must be met alike. 

The systematisation of such restrictions as apply to the construction of Chess Problems was the "problem" 
that I found it convenient to " solve " in order methodically to class the works of Kling which I was passing 
in review. This is a very different " problem" from the one that "X " would mix up with it As far as tried, 
my ** solution" seems to work well. Moreover, the definitions have received the sanction of some of the best 
judges in this department of Chess, having been pronounced by many, both publicly and privately, to 
be a fair interpretation of the prevailing views as to accuracy of construction. These definitions are 
not fanciful or empirical. They create nothing ; they simply give a name to what already exists. They 
point out plain distinctions. No two persons can differ in applying them. There is no problem they fail 
to reach. They form a standard by which the minutest deviation from perfection can be at once detected, and 
placed in its proper category. They do not relate to what is a mere matter of opinion; they fix the position of the 
problem in the scale of accuracy, and it is then passed on to the Arbitric elcgantice for their opinions as to its general 
excellence. It is at this point that the element of doubt enters. If, after having been pronounced not Faulty 
or Unsound, by the critical examiner, its status as to fineness come in question, how various will be the opinions 
offered I One will pronounce it " neat," another " pretty," another " beautiful," another " elegant," and so on. 
As many men, so many minds. Indeed, the .same mind will give different decisions according to its mood. 
And there is no asthetimetcr — there scarcely can be one until it is .satisfactorily settled which tastes the best- 
lemon pie or mince pie — that will indicate the unmistakable position of the problem. If such a victer ever be 
invented, I shall be among the fu-st to ai)plaud. 

One thing is plain, and "X" must iiavc known it, even though he failed in his attempt to master them, 
that my definitions were not intended to serve as any such meter. Few could unintentionally so pervert the 
eense of the terms perfect^ imperfect^ defective, faulty and unsound^ as to make them refer to the *' quality of the 
idea," instead of the manner of rendering it. 



OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 263, by J, W. AiiBOTT. — "Rather wanting iu point," 
J. N. K.— "Claw A, a fine and difficult problem," C. W. M. 1). 
-^J. A. M. is mistaken, Kt. takes P will not answer. Ed. — 
•'Difficult, the variationsoreliappily worked out," T. Raynor. — 
** Gix>d ideas, not well expressed," J. M. — ** Rather easy," 
T. R. Howard. 

No. 264, by J. G. Campbrll. — ** White's first move is 
t)eautiful," J. N. K.— "Class A. very elegant," J. A. M.— 
*• Very elegant, and by no means easy," T. Raynor. — " Pretty, 
bnt much power \§ wasted," J. M. — **Ce n'est que le premier 
pas que coAte," T. R. Howard. 

Na 265, by P. T. DuFrv. — "Well constructed ; the way in 
which the mate is brought about is. admirable," T. Raynor. — 
-"The way in which a solution by R to Q R 6 is prevented, is its 
chief merit," J. M. — T. H. Howard eannot solve this probUni by 
QtoKtsqch, Ed. 

No. 266, by F. H&ALSV. — "Class A, but not up to the 
composer's standard, "J. A M. — "Very ingeniously constructed," 
T. Raynor. — "Neat and easy." J. M. — "A good problem," 
T. R. Howard. 

No. 267.— "Not first-rate," J. N. K-— "Class A, elegantly 
designed,'' C. W. M. D.—" Class A, easy," J. A. M.— " Very 
neat," L. H. Lofthouse. — "Curious and neat," J. M. — 
" Pretty," C. Dalton.— " Very ingenious," T. R. Howard. 

No. 268.—" Poor," J. N. K.— " Class A, but poor," T. A. M- 
**One of the best problems I ever solved," L. H. Ix^fthouse. — 
"Neat," J. M.—" A suggestive problem," T. R. Howard. 

No. 269.— "Very poor," J. N. K.— "Class A, easy," C. W. 
M. D.— J. A.U.^'R to Jt Kt J ch wUl twt answer.'' Ed.-^ 
•• Very neat," L. H. Lofthouse.— J, ML has not solved this prO' 
6lem.—'*VQry slaple," C; Dalton. 

No. 270. — A second solution by J. N. K. and T. R. Howard. 
— ^The author's solution by L. H, LofthoQse and J. M. 

No. 271.— "Inferior, "J. N. K.—" Class A, uninteresting,* 
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J. A. M.— "Very ingenious," L. H. Lofthouse.— "Neat,** 
J. M. " The whole point is in the first move," T. R. Howard. 

No. 272.— Second solution by J. N. K. ; C. W. M. D. ; J. 
A. M. ; C. Dalton. — Author'.s solution by T. R. Howard. 

No. 273.— "Ver}' easy," J. N. K.--" Class A. easv," C. W. 
M. D.— " Poor," J. A. M. — " Very good," L. H. Lofthouse.— 
"Not brilliant," J, M. — "A simple specimen of the block 
pattern," C. Dalton. — Correct solution by T. R. Howard. 

No. 274. — "A fair problem,"/. N. K. — " Class A, extremely- 
good," C. W. M. D.— "Beautiful," L. H. Ix)fthouse.— " Neat 
and difficult," J. M.— "Too obvious," T. R. Howard- 
No. 275.— "Rather neat," J. N. K.—" Class A, fine,** 
C. W, M. I). "Capital," L. H. Lofthouse.— "Fair," J. M.— 
"Variations nice, but not difficult," C. Dalton. — Correct solution, 
by T. R. Howar<l. 

No. 276.—" Neat," J. N. K.— " Class B, rather obvious" C. 
W. M. D. — "Class A, good," J. A. M.— "Neat," L. H. 
Lofthouse.— "Fine," J. M.— "Very obvious," C. Dalton.— 
Correct solution by T. R, Howard. 

No. 277. — "Very good, and quite refreshing," J. N. K. — 
Second solution by C. W. M. D., J. A. M., L. H. Lofthouse, J- 
M., C. Dalton and T. R. Howard. 

No. 278.— "Easy,"]. N. K.— "Class B," C. W. M. D.— 
" Class A, good," J. A. M.— " Done to death," J. M.— Z. ^. 
Lofthouse is mistakai, Q to KB 3 7villnot answer. Ed. — " Pretty^ 
but easy," C. Dalton. — Correct solution by T. R. Howard. 

No. 279.— "Class A, very fine," C. W. M. D.— "QassA^ 
very good," J. A. M. — "Good, and piquant," L. H. Lofthouse. 
—"Fine," J. M.— C. Dalton, R to Q 8 will not answer. Ed., 
— ^T. R. Howard, "R to Q 8 «iU not answer when black plays 
PtoK4. 

No. 280.— "Easy," J. N. K.— "Class B, but rery good," C. 
W. M. D.— "Class A. good," J. A. M.— "Good" L. H. Loft- 
house.— "Very fine," J. M.— •'Easy/' C. Dalton.— Correct 
solution by T« R. Howard. 
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One of the competing sets in the Problem Tourney of the British Chess Association. The fifth problem of 

this set we pubHshed last month. 

Motto. — " Auf Wiedersehen." 
No. 281. No. 282. 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Na 283. 
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WHITE. 

White to play ^d mate in four move& 



No. 284. 
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White to play and mate in five moves. 
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No. 285.— By H. E. Bird. 

BLACK. 



No. 286. — By J. W. Abbott. 
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White to play and mate in four moves. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 287. — By E. N. Frankenstein. 

BLACK. 



No. 288. — By A. Cyril Pearson. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
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WHITE. 



White to play and mate in three moves. 
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GAMES. 

GAME 146.— Played at the St George's Chess Club, 26th May 1873, 



White. 




Black. 


White. 




Black. 


Mr. Macdonnell. 




Mr. Cochrane. 


Mr. Macdonnell. 




Mr. Cochrane. 


I P to K 4 


I 


PtoK4 


17 K takes Q 


^7 


Kt to K B 3 


2 P to K B 4 


2 


P takes P 


18 Kt to Q B 3 


18 


Kt to Q 2 


3 Kt to K B 3 


3 


P to K Kt 4 


19 P to K 5 (0 


^9 


Kt to K sq 


4 P to K R 4 


4 


P to Kt 5 


i 20 K to Q 2 


20 


Kt to Q B 4 


5 Kt to Kt5 


5 


P to K R 3 


; 21 QR toKsq 


21 


B to K B 4 (g) 


6 Kt takes K B P 


6 


K takes Kt 


22 Pto K6 


22 


Kt takes B ch 


7 B to Q B 4 ch (a) 


7 


PtoQ4 


23 R P takes Kt 


23 


Kt to K B 3 


8 B takes Q P ch 


8 


K to Kt 2 (b) 


24 P to K 7 


24 


Q R to K sq 


9 P to Q 4 (c) 


9 


P to Q B 3 (d) 


25 K to Q B sq 


25 


P to K R 4 


10 B to Q Kt 3 


10 


PtoB6 


1 26 B to Q 6 


26 


PtoRs 


II P takes P 


II 


Bto K 2 


27 R to K 5 


27 


K to Kt 3 


12 B to K 3 


12 


B takes R P ch 


28 R to K B sq 


28 


R to R 4 (h) 


13 K to Q 2 


13 


B to K Kt 4 


29 Kt to K 2 (i) 


29 


Kt to Q 4 


14 P to K B 4 


14 


B takes P (e) 


30 R takes Kt 


30 


P takes R 


15 B takes B 


15 


Q takes Q P ch 


31 RtoKB4(ch) 


31 


K to Kt 4 


16 K to Q B sq 


16 


Q takes Q ch 


32 Kt takes R 




Resigns. 



NOTES BY MR. WISKER. 

(a) This mode of pursuing the attack in the Allgaier, after the Knight lias been sacrificed, has totally superseded the old style of 
procedure by 7 Q takes P ; in this case the second player soon wins, as follows : — 

7 Q takes P 7 K Kt to B 3 10 Q to K B 5 10 B to Kt 6 ch 

8QtakesKBP 8 B to Q 3 11 K to B sq 11 K R to B sq 

9 B to Q B 4 ch 9 K to Kt 2 And Black wins easily. 

(b) 8 K to K sq is the best move for Black. 8 K to Kt 2 allows the first player, if he choose, to draw the game, although in 
practice he very seldom does choose. 

(c) White may now, as stated in the preceding note, draw the game, thus : — 

9 B takes Q Kt P 9 B tak&s 6 

10 Q takes Kt P ch , 

and the student will speedily discover that Black cannot prevent perpetual check. 

(d) A weak mode of pursuing the defence. Black should have played 9 Kt to K B 3 ; if White answer with 10 Q Kt to B 3 
the Black K B may be moved to Q Kt $ ; if with 10 Q B takes P, the K B may Idc token off, and the Black K B played to K 2. 

(e) By this manoeuvre. Black gives up his piece, obtaining in return the exchange of Queens and two passed Pawns, but he did 
not take sufficiently into account the superior development of the While pieces, the strength of the White K P, and the exposed 
position of his own King. 

(f) Driving the Knight to a hopelessly bad position. 

(g) This move deprives Black of almost his last chance. 21 Kt takes B ch, followed by B to K 3, were by far the preferable course, 
(h) This and the last move make bad worse. 

(1) Leaving Black without any resource. 

GAME 147. — Played in the Grand Tournament, 3rd July 1872, at the Westminster Chess Club. 

Sicilian Opening. 



White. 
Herr Zukertort. 

1 P to K 4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 Kt to Q B 3 

4 P to Q 4 

5 Kt takes P 

6 B to K 2 (a) 

7 Castles 

8 K Kt to Kt 5 (c) 

9 Kt takes P 



Black. 
Mr. C. De Vere. 

1 P to Q B 4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 P to K 3 

4 P takes P 

5 P to Q R 3 

6 Q to B 2 

7 K Kt to K 2 (b) 

8 P takes Kt 



White. 
Herr Zukertort. 

10 B to Q 2 

11 B to K3 

12 Kt to Q 6 ch 

13 Kt takes B P ch 

14 Kt to Q 6 ch 

15 Kt to B 4 (f) 

16 P to Q R 3 

17 B takes Q 



Black. 
Mr. C. De Vere. 

10 Q to Kt 3 (e) 

11 Q to R 4 

12 K to Q sq 

13 K to K sq 

14 K to Q sq 

15 QtoKt5(g) 

16 Q takes Kt 
Resigns. 



(a) Stronger than 6 B to K 3 and 7 B to Q 3 ; the weak 
ness of Black's position is on the Queen's side. 



(b) Black overlooks the dangerous position of his Queen. 

(c) A perfectly sound sacrifice.* 

(d) Q to Kt sq. was perhaps the best, but this only prolongs 
the game. 

(e) If Q to R 5 White wins the Queen by P to Q Kt 3. 

54 



9 Q to R 4 (d) 

NOTES BY HERR ZUKERTORT. 

(f) Winning the Queen or mating in two moves. 

(g) Inten ling to win three pieces for the Queen by 

16 B to Kt 6 ch 20 Q takes Kt 

17 Kt to Q 6 ch 21 Kt to Q 4 

18 Q takes Q 22 Kt takes B 

19 K to K sq 
Black's moves being forced. 
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Edited by J. WISKER. 
The following are the remainder of the games in the match between Messrs. Bird and Wisker. 



GAME 148. 

Played tA St. Gtooige's Cbote CInb, 
Uth AprO 1873. 

IrrOffolar Opening. 



1 

2 
3 
4 

5 



White. 

Mr. BiBD. 

PtoKB4 
K Kt to B 3 
P to Q KtS 
PtoKS 
B to Q ICt 8 

• PtoKKt3(a) 

7 B to K Kt a 

8 CnstleB 

• QKltoBS 
lOQKttoKS 
11 PtoQBS 
18 P to K R 3 
ISQRtoQKtsq 
14 P to K Kt 4 

16 P to Q B 4 
1« Q to Q B 8 

17 P takes P 

18 P to K Kt 6 

19 B takes B 
aa Kt to K Kt 3 

21 Kt to K 4 

22 P takes P«ii paw 

23 KtfinomK4toK 
24KttoK6 [KtS 
26RtoKB2 

26 KtoRS 

27 RtoKKteq 

28 BtoKBS 

29 B takes B 
aOQtoQsq 
31 P to K 4 

33 P to Q 3 (f) 
83 KtfroniK6toK63 

34 Q takes Kt 
36 PtoKS 

36 R takee Q 

37 Kt takes P 
Kt to K Kt 6 
KttoK4 
PtoBS 
RtoB2 
P takes Kt P 
R takes P ch 
R from Kt 6 to K 
R takes R [Kt 2 
Kt takes P 

42r R to K Kt 4 (m) 
4B RtoKB4 

P takes P 

R takes Kt 

R to K R 4 ch 

R to Kt. 4 ch 

R to K Kt sq 
64 RtakesQ 
66 PtoQ4(o) 
66PtoQ 6 

Drawn 



39 
49 
41 
48 
48 
44 
46 
46 



49 
60 
61 
68 
68 



Black. 
Mr. Wisxxi. 



1 
2 



PtoQ4 
PtoQB4 
S Q Kt to B 3 
4PtoQRS 

5 PtoK3 

6 Kt to K B 3 

7 P to Q Kt 4 

8 P to K Kt 3 

9 B to K Kt 8 

10 Castles 

11 Q to Q Kt 3 

12 P to Q R 4 

13 B to Q R 3 (b) 
14PtoQKt6 

15 9 R to Q sq 

16 P takes P 

17 P to Q R 6 

18 Kt to K R 4 

19 Kt takes B 

20 Kt to K sq (c) 

21 P to KB 4 
28 Kt takee P 

23 Kt to K 2 

24 Kt to K B 4 

25 PtoQR6 

26 R to Q B sq 
87 RtoQB2(d) 

28 B to Kt 2 (e) 

29 R takes B 
R to K Kt a 
KttuQS 



R to Q R aq (g) 



80 

31 

32 

33 Kt takes Kt 

84 Q to Q B 3 (h) 

36 Q takes Q 

36 Kt to Q 2 

87 RtoK2 

38 Kt to K B sq (i) 

39 Kt to K 3 

40 Kt to Q 6 

41 R takes K P 
48 P takes P 

48 KtoR2 
44RtoKB4(k) 
46 Kt takes R 

46 Kt to Q 6 0) 

47 R to Q sq (n) 

48 P to Q Kt 6 

49 RtoQRsq 

60 PtoQR7 

61 K to Kt 3 
68 KtoB4 

63 P Queens 

64 R takes R 
56 KtoB6 
66 KtoB6 

game 



(a) In this position I consider that the best 
mode of developinff the King's Bishop is to play 
it to King's second. 

(b) A powerful move, which illustrates the 
remark made in the preceding note. We think 
Black's i)osition the sounder of the two, and 
atill hold that the adyance of the K Kt P on the 
part of White in such positions as these is not 
adrisable. 

(c) This plav, and the subsequent advance of 
the K B P, enables Black to maintain his defence. 
Otherwise the White Knight would hare gone 
to K 4 and K B 6 with fatal effect. 

(d) This slow movement is really the best 
play on the board. It enables Black to accumu- 
late a defensive array through which White 
cannot break. 

(e) Mr. Bird considered this the saving clause 
in Black's game. The exchange of pieces certainly 
contributes to frustrate a very formidable attack. 

(f) Necossaiy to prevent the formidable play 
6f P to Q Kt 6. 

(g) Black has now the advantage, but instead 
of Keeping his game together, and waiting a 



little, he precipitates matters. He ought now to 
have opened an attack upon the K B P and Q P 
which are weak. His own Q Kt P and Q R P 
cannot be advanced at present. 

(h) A serious error, losing a Pawn at once* 
The Rook should have been moved to K B or 
Q sq or the Knight to Q 2. 

(i) This line of play is the best, but bad is the 
best. Black cannot advance his Q Kt P ; if he 
did White would take it, and then if Black moved 
P to Q R 7, White would post one Rook at Q R 
sq and the other at K B 2. 

(k) This is the only i>ossible answer to White's 
last fine move, and even this answer costs another 
Pawn. Black is threatened with speedy mate. 
White also promises to win the exchange by 
Kt to K Kt 6 ch. 

(1) Black relies upon his two advanced Pawns 
to draw or win the game. 

(m) Any other course would have lost the game. 
White cannot retreat his Rook to K Kt sq with- 
out losing it, and if he move R to K B 2 the 
Pawn advances to Q Kt 6 at once ; if White then 
take it, the reply of P to Q R 7 wins. If White 
does not take it, the Pawn is pushed to Q Kt 7. 
Suppose for example : — 



47 
48 
40 
60 
61 



R to KB 8 
R to KB sq 
Kto Kt 8 
Kt to K 4 
Kt to Q B 3 



47 P to Q Kt 6 

48 P to Kt 7 

49 Kt to K 7 

60 Kt to Q B 8 

61 Kt takes Q P 
afterwards returning the Knight and moving 
R toQ Kt sq. Or Black might play R to Q Kt sq 
at the 61st move. 

(n) P to Q Kt 6 at once would not be good :— 

47 P to Q Kt 6 
48 R takes Kt 48 P takes R P 
If 48 P to Q Kt 7, White checks at Q 7 and 
posts his Rook at Q Kt 7 



49 R to Q Kt sq 
60 K to Kt 3 
KtoB4 
R to Q Kt 8 



U 



49 Kt to Q Kt 8 

60 RtoR4ch 

61 R to Kt 4 ch 

62 Kt to Q Rsq 

63 R to K Kt sq 
and Black cannot stop the three White Pa?m8. 

(o) Too hasty. Black now draws. 

(p) White's King cannot escape. Jf he play 
P to K R 4 Black checks, and then moves 
R to R 8. The draw is forced. 

The game is interesting throughout, and is in 
some respects one of the best played of the 
series. 

GAME 149. 



GAME 149.— OowfoVwied. 



White. 
Mr. BiBD. 

1 PtoKB4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 PtoK3 

4 PtoQBS 
6 BtoKa 

6 Castles 

7 PtoQ4 

8 Kto Rsq 

9 Kt to Q R 3 

10 Q to K sq 

11 B to Q 2 

12 PtoKKt4 

13 R to Q sq 

14 B to Q 3 

15 B to Kt sq 

16 Q to Kt 3 

17 QtoR3 

18 KttoQBa 

19 Kt to K sq 

20 P takes P 

21 Kt to K Kt 2 (e) 

22 B takes Kt 

23 Kt to Kt 6 

24 Kt takes K P 

25 P to K B 6 (f) 

26 Kt to Q B 6 

27 PtoK4(h) 

28 B takes R P 
20 Kt P takes P 

30 PtoK6 
81 P takes Kt 

32 B tskes B 

33 Kt to Q 7 

31 R takes B 
86 P to B 6 ch 



Blade. 
Mr. Wisxu. 

1 PtoQ4 

2 PtoQB4 

3 Kt to Q B 3 

4 P to K Kt 3 
6 B to K Kt 2 

6 P to K 3 (a) 

7 P to Q Kt 3 

8 KKttoKS 

9 Castles 

10 Rto Q Kt 

11 KttoKB4(b) 
18 Ktto Q 3 

13 B to Q Kt 2 (0) 

14 P to Q B 6 
16 PtoQKt4 

16 P to Q R 4 

17 PtoQKt6 

18 B to Q R8 (d) 

19 P takes P 

20 R to Kt 7 

21 Kt to K 6 

22 P takes B 

23 P to K R 3 

24 RtakesP 
36 Q to Q 4 (g) 

26 B to Q B sq 

27 Q to Q sq 

28 K P takes P 

29 QtoKB3 

30 Kt takes P (i) 

31 Q takee P 
82 K takes B 
33 B takes Kt 
3^1 P to Kt4 (k) 
36 KtoKt3 



36 
37 

38 
89 
40 
41 



White. 


Black. 


Mr. Bird. 


Mr. WxsKiB 


RtoK7 

RtoQ7 

RtoQ4 

QtoKt3 

KtoKtsq 

Kt to K B 4 ch 


d6QtoQ4 

37 QtoK6 

38 R to K R sq 

39 QtoQBS 

40 QtoQB4 



And Black resigns. 



(a) Mr. Steinits is of opinion, and we agree 
with him, that it is not good play in this species 
of opening to advance the King's, Pawn. The 
advance is not needed for any purpose of de- 
velopment, whereas the King's I^wn at its own 
sonare defends the K B 3— a weak point in 
Black's game. 

(b) To plant the Knight e\'entually at King's 
fifth, but x)erhaps it would have been bettor to 
have continued the game on the Queen's side. 

(c) Very weak and ineffective, blocking up 
the Queen's Rook, wb'ist the Bishop itself does 
not obtain a good pos.tion. 

(d) This corroborates note (c): Black threatens 
to win the exchange, but the answer of White is 
easy and effective. 

(e) White, who threatens Kt to Kt 6, 'and 
P to K B 5, has now the better giuno. His 
opponent's next manoBuvre only increases that 
superiority. 

(f ) Proving clearly that the gain of the Q R P 
is no counterbalance to the loss of the K P. 

Black relied too much u]>on this move. 
And the game is gone, 
(i) Vainly hoping to draw, but he only ob- 
tains one !pawn for the piece, and the position 
is against him. 

(k) If Rto K Rsq, the answer is 35 P to B 6 ch, 
as in the text. Mr. Bird's play throughout is 
very good. 

GAME 150. 

Played at the Grand Divan. 
Irregular Opening. 

Whiteu Black. 

Mr. WiBKSB. • 

1 PtoK3 
8 PtoQ4 

3 P to K Kt 3 

4 B to K Kt a 
6 Kt to K 2 

6 PtoQB4 

7 P to Q Kt 3 

8 B to Q Kt a 

9 Q Kt to B 3 

10 Q B P takes Q P 

11 Gsstles 

12 PtoQR3 

13 Q to Q 2 

14 Kt takes Kt 
16 P takes Q B P 

16 K R to Q sq (d) 

17 Q R to Q Kt 

18 Kt to K B 4 

19 K P takes Kt 
ao BtoK6 

21 B to K B sq (e) 

22 K B takes Q B 

23 K 6 to K 2 (g) 

24 P to Q Kt 4 
26 K to K B sq (h) 

26 Q takes P 

27 Q to Q R 8 ch 

28 QtoQ6ch 

29 QtoKB6ch 

30 BtoR6Gh 

31 R to Q Kt a 
82 RtoKKta 

33 QtoQ6 

34 R takes B 
36 RtakesP 

36 RtoQ4 

37 Q to Q 8 ch 

38 R to Q 7 ch 
89 Q takes Q ch ' 

40 Q to Q 6 ch 

41 BtoKa 

42 Q to Q 8 ch 

(a) This game is opened more in accordance 

55 



Mr. Bird. 


1 PtoKB4 


a KKttoB3 


3 PtoK3 


4 PtoQ4 


6 PtoQB4 


6 Q Kt to B 8 


7 P to Q Kt 3 (a) 


8 BtoQRS 


9 Q R to Q B sq (b) 


10 Kt to Q Kt 6 


11 P takes Q P 


12 Kt tolQ 6 (c) 

13 K Kt to K 6 


14 B P takes Kt 


16 P tAkes P 


16 Q to Q Kt 3 


17 R to Q B 2 


18 Kt takes Kt 


19 B to Q 6 


20 BtoQS 


21 K B takes Q B (f> 


22 K B to Q 6 


83 QRtoK2 


24 B takes P oh 


26 PtoQBS 


86 B to K Kt 8 (i) 


27 K to B 2 


28 RtoK3 


29 K to K sq 


30 P to Kt 3 


31 P to Q B 6 


32 B to K 6 (k) 


33 BtoQ7 


34 P takes R 


36 PtoK6 


36 QtoQB3 

37 K to K B 2 


88 Q takes R 


89 RtoK2 


40 K to K B Hq 


41 PtoKR4 


Resigns. 
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with the old and eetabliBhed style of conducting 
these oi>6ningB. 

(b) Had Black won the Q B P with his Biahop, 
Wliite would have made the fatal reply of 
Q to Q R 4. 

(c> Black had better have retaken the Q P 
with this Knight. His position now looks much 
better than it really is. 

(d) White now threatens Kt to K B 4, dis- 
lodging the Knight. Black, on his side, cannot 
move his K B, and his game is hollow and 
unsound. 

(e) The proper and the decisive move. 

(f) If Black take the Book, White replies 
with Q takes Q P. Many variations on this 
move were tried by both players, but they all 
ended in favour of White. 

(g) Bad : the Bishop should have gone back 
to his square. White is remiss at this moment. 
He overlooks the effect of R to K 2. 

(h) The oonsequences of taking tJie Bishop 
etre obvious enough ; but as Black cannot Castle> 
his opponent remains with the better game. 

(i) Apparently Black has now got his oppo- 
nent into an irretrievable situation, but he 
extricates himself by an interesting mancBuvre, 
and leaves Black worse off than ever. 

(k) There is no better play. If 32 P to Q B 7, 
White takes it, and if his Bishop be taken, 
speedily wins a Rook or gives mate. 



GAME 151. 

Played at the Divan, 10th May 1873. 
English Opening. 
Wliite. Black. 



Mr. WisKSB. 

1 Pto K 3 

2 PtoQB4 

3 Q Kt to B S 

4 Q to Q Kt 3 

5 Q takes B 

6 P to K Kt 3 

7 B to K Kt 2 

8 K Kt to K 2 

9 PtoQ4 

10 P to Q Kt 3 (b) 

11 BtoQR3 

12 B to Q 6 

13 P to Q Kt 4 

14 P to Q R 4 

15 Castles K R 

16 Kt P takes P 

17 K takes B 

18 P to K B 8 (e) 

19 Kt takes P 

20 Kt to Q Kt 6 

21 K R to Q sq 

22 Q RtoQBsq 

23 Kt t o Q R 3 

24 P to Q B 6 (f) 
26 Q toQ 3 

26 Kt to Q B 4 

27 K to K B 2 

28 Q to Q 4 

28 Q R to Q Kt sq 

30 B takes Kt 

31 Kt to Q Kt 6 

32 QtoQ6 

33 Kt takes P (h) 
S'i KtoKKtsq 

35 Q to Q 2 

36 Q R to Q Kt 3 

37 K R to K B sq 

38 K R to Q sq 

39 P takes P 



Mr. BiXD. 



1 
2 
3 
4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



(a) 



PtoKB4 
PtoK3 
B to Q Kt 6 
B takes Kt 
K Kt to B 3 
Q Kt to B 3 
Q Kt to K 2 
Castles 
P to Q B 3 
Q Kt to K Kt 3 
K R to K sq 
P to Q Kt 3 
B to Q Kt 3 
14 Q to Q B sq (c) 
16 P to Q B 4 (d) 

16 B takeK B 

17 P takes P 

18 P takes P 

19 Q to Q R 3 

20 QtoQB3 

21 K R t/) Q B sq 

22 P to Q R 3 

23 Q takes R P 

24 K Kt to Q 4 
K R to K sq 
QtoQKt4(g) 
PtoQ R4 
Q Kt to K 2 
Kt to Q Kt 6 
R takes B 
Q R to Q ftq 
K R to K sq 
PtoK4 
QtoK7 
Q takes K B P 
P to K B 6 (i) 
Q to Q Kt 2 
P takes Kt P 
Qto KB 6 



26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
39 



GAME Ibh— Continued, 



40 KtoKR2 

41 PtoQB6 

42 KtoKt2 

43 Q to Q 5 ch 
•II R takes Q 

45 R to Q Kt 6 

46 Kt to Q B 6 

47 Kt takes P 

48 Kt to Q B 3 
40 Kt to R 2 

50 R to Q Kt 5 

51 R takes R 

62 Kt to Q Kt d 

63 KtoB3 

54 RtoQR6 

55 R takes P 

Resigns. 



40 PtoK5 

41 Q to K R 4 cP 

42 Kt takes Q B h 

43 Q takes Q 

44 RtnK3 

45 RtoQRsq 

46 R to K Kt 3 

47 P to Q R 6 

48 PtoQB6 

49 Kt to K 2 

60 RtakesR 

61 R to Q B sq 

62 R to Q B 6 

63 R to Kt 6 

64 R takes Kt 
66 KtoB2 



(a) This exchange of the B for the Kt is not 
judicious, unless the Q B P can b^ doubled. 

(b) This move is placed instead of P to Q Kt 4, 
in order to let in the Bishop. 

(c) A good move, and the only way of rescuing- 
Black ft*bm his cramped position. 

(d) White should have prevented this fine 
move, at any hazard, by P to Q B 6. 

(e) Had White taken, the answer would be 
Kt to K 6, with the better game. 

(f) In giving up a Pawn, White calculated 
that he would gain a neater advantage bv the 
advance of the Q B P and the move of the 
Knight. He however overlooked one square to 
which the Black Queen could play. 

(g) Q Kt 4 was the square While did not 
reckon upon. 

(h) The capture of this Pawn only reUeves 
Black's Rooks, and grvBH him a superior position. 
White's next move is also bad. 

(i) From this point to the end White flniahea 
the game in good style. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



JUNE NUMBER. 



Vq. 263. 



WHIT«. 



z Q to Q sq 
s O to Q R^ 

3 Kt to Q 8 mate 



BLACK. 

I K to Q 4 (a) 
a Aught 



(a) If I K to Q6, 
kes P ch, and Q d 



takes 



White plays Kt 
mates. 



No. 264. 

z B to K Kt sq z P takes Kt (a) 
2QtoQR7 aK takes Kt 

3 Q mates. 

(a) If z K takes Kt, White plays a Q 
takes P, &c. 



No. 266. 

z P takes B (a) 
a B takes R 
3 Aught 



1 BtoB4 
3 R to K a 

3 Kt to K 4 

4 Q mates. 

(a) If z K takes Kt, White's answer 
is, a R to R 6, &C. 



No. 26o* 



z RtoQKtsq 
a K to K. sq 

3 R to B sq 

4 R to B 3 mate. 



z P moves 
a K moves 
3 K or P moves 



No. 267. 



WHITB. 



z Q to R sq 



BLACK . 



or Kt mates 



Aught 



No. 268. 

to K B sq z K takes Kl (a) 
to Q B 4 ch a K moves 
It takes P mate 

(a) If z Kt or B takes Kt, White's 
answer is a Kt to B a ch, &c., and if 
z R takes R, then follows 2 Q to B 4 
ch, &c 



No. 209. 



.R.og^ 



a Q to K IS a ^ 
3 Mates accordingly 



z K to R 6 best 
a Aught 



No. 270 



t Q to K Kt 8 
a Kt to Kt a ch 

3 Q to Kt 4 ch 

4 Q or Kt mates 



to K 7 (tk) 
takes Kt 
or Q covers 



(a) 



a Q to Kt sq 
3 Q takes Pch 



R mates 



zPtoK4 (b) 

a P to K 5 
3 B takes Q 



Cb) If z Kt to Kt 3 then follows 
a Q Ukes Kt, &c 

Note. — The foregoing is the author's 
solution, but in variation fa} White on 
the 3rd move may substitute the 
following line of attack 

3 Kttakes P ch 3 Q takes Kt 

4 Kt mates 

And J. N. K. points out another 
very ingenious variation on White's 
attack, e.g. 



z QtoKBS 

a Q takes K B P 



1 PtoQ 5 (a) 



If Black now advances the P to Kt 
8, claiming a Kt, then follows 3 Kt 
to Kt a ch, &c., and if he claims a Q, 
White plays 3 R to B 3 ch, and whether 
P or B takes the K, Q or Kt mates 
accordingly. 

(a) 

z P to Kt 8 (a Kt) 
a Kt to Kt a ch a Q takes Kt 
3 Kt to Q 6 ch and mates next move 

(b) 

z P Queens 
a QtakesQBPch a B takes Q 
3 R to B 3 mate. 



No. 271. 

WHITB. BLACK. 

z Kt to K R a z K takes Kt 

a B to Q 7 a K moves 

3 Kt to Kt 4 3 K moves 

4 Kt mates 

Nos. 373 to a8o, being Two-move 
Problems, we give the authors first 
move only, viz. : — 

No. 272. 
iQtoQsq (zRtoQB8 also) 

No. 273. 
z R at Q R 4 to Q Kt 4 

No. 274. 
z Kt to K B 6 

No. 876. 
z QtoQa 

No. 270. 
z Kt to Q s 

No. 277. 
zBtoR6 (z Kt takes Q alse)* 

No. 278. 
z Q to Q Kt 7 

No, 27V. 
z Q to Q Kt sq 

No. 280. 
z BtoKR3 



* We have received a note from the manager of the British Oiess Assodatton, intimating that the Black Pawn at Q B 4 in our diagram should be a 
Black Bishop. The author s solution confirms this sUtement, although the problem is printed in exaa accordance with tne copy furnished to us. 
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A and B play against X and Z. A leads. 



8 



10 



II 



12 



13 








s? 




9? ^ 








o^ol 







4- * 


+ + 


♦ 




♦ ♦ 


+ + 




♦ ♦ 




9 


<;? 


<? 


9 


9 


9 




9? ^ 



4. + 



* + 



WHIST. 

The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 
card is the next one led. 





HAND No. 


155. 




Score 


; — A and B, 4 ; 


XandZ, 


2 




Z turns up H 5. 




A. 


X. 


B. 


z. 



B's 



HAND No. 156. 

Score — 4 All. Z turns up D Kg. 

Hand— H Ace, Kg, Kv, 9 ; C Kg, Q, 
6, 5, 2 ; S Ace, 4, 3 ; D 2. 



HAND No. 157. 

Played at Nassau, in the Bahamas, and 

forwarded by W. B. 

Score — Love all. Z turns up C 8. 

X's Hand.— S Ace, Q ; C Ace, Q, 10, 3, 

2 ; D Q, 8, 7, 6. 5, 2. 



A. 
C. Mossop. 

9 



S? 



5 



8 



10 



II 



12 



13 



X. 

Payne. 




9 9 



O ^ 





9 <5> 



9^9 
9 9 





A. 




9 9 




♦ 







9 9 




♦ 







9 9 




4 










9 


9 


9^ 


)^ 


'9 


9 


? 



<^0^ 
0^0 

0^0 








♦ ♦ 






8 






'9 9 



9 9 




10 



19 9 

9 9 

921 

9^9 

9 9 




II 





12 






13 




X. 

0~ 



o 
o 
o o 





♦ ♦ 


♦^* 




n^w'' 


1 


! 





2 


♦ 


♦% 


e 


Im ^ 









k-jj 


♦ ♦ 




Hi^ 









pjk 1 


0/^^ 
















3 


m 








0<^0 
0^0 


3 









ilgl 








o_oJ 




k, d 








o 







9 











*^+ 


* 


* ♦ 


4^ 


♦ '♦ 






9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 
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HAND 155. 

Notes. — Tricks 7 and ir. X's play here are the only points in the hand. At 7 X desires to play to prevent A getting the- 
lead, and knowing B has no Diamond, he is certain to be played up to. At 9 he knows that B has nothing but Spades, and there- 
fore he must win the game. 

HAND iq6. 

Notes. — The only point in this hand arises on trick 9. X sees that to make the odd trick he must throw away the best Spade, 
and credit his partner with the remaining Spade. B does not see that neither X nor Z follow suit in Hearts, and that the remaining 
Hearts are in A's hand, and consequently he makes a finesse that loses him two tricks. By X's risk he makes two tricks instead of 
one. By B's play he makes two tricks instead of four. By the play of X he wins the game. With a much easier game, /. e. with 
everything made as plain as Cards can make anything plain, B deliberately throws away the game. We never remember to have 
seen the point better exemplified in one trick. 

HAND 157. 

Notes by W.B. — Trick 2. A, knowing the Queen of Diamonds to be in X's hand, does not finesse. X has completed his signal 
for trumps. Trick 3. A forces his partner (i) because the enemy has called for trumps ; (2) because beholds two honours, and hopes 
that the Queen of Diamonds \\\\\ fall in the third round. Trick 4. At first sight X's finesse appears desperate. When it is con- 
sidered however that A has forced his partner, who only played the 7, it nmy be presumed that that was his highest card, or, at 
imy rate, that he is very weak. 



SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. LXXX. 



I. 

Z leads Diamond Ace ; B trumps it. 

B wins four roimds of Trumps 
Diamonds. 



A discards four 



II. 



Z discards Diamonds, A discards 

or Diamonds. A 



By E. W. W., Portland Club. 

§' / B wins four rounds of Clubs ; A discards Diamond 3, 
, f 4» 5» and Spade 4 ; Z discards Club Queen and 
Z* \ Diamond 10, Knave, Queen. 

9. B leads Club 6 ; Z discards Diamond King ; A discaids. 

10. B leads Spade 2, A wins. [Spade 9. (A). 

11. A leads Diamond 6, B trumps. 

12. B leads Spade 3, A wins. 

13. A leads thirteenth Diamond. 

(A). 
9. B leads Club 6 ; Z discards Spade 10 ; A discards D 6. 

10. B leads Spade 2, A wins. 

11. A leads Spade Ace. 

12. A leads Spade 9. 

13. B makes thirteenth trump. 
This will also stand if X or Z lead trumps. 

HI. 
If A, X or Z lead Clubs B %vins it, and continues exactly as 
in Var. ii. 
B leads, and wins four rounds of trumps ; A discards ■*^^* 

Diamond 2 and three Clubs. If X or Z lead Spade, A wins trick one, and leads Club 

Knave, won by B, and the play continues as in Var. ii. 

Solutions of Double Dummy Problem, No. 80, by E, W. W., Konge and Glastonbury Committee Room— right. Muff 
(Turf Club), T. R. K, L. L. D., Gamma, G. E. C. (Portland), Royal Robber and M. M. (Junior United}— wrong. 
Solutions of No. 81, by Konge, S. S. S., Royal Robber and E. H. (Trinity Hall)— right. 

DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM No. 82. 



12. 



B leads Spade 2, A wins. 

A leads Club Ace. 

A leads Club Kv ; Z discards Diamonds. 

A leads Club 10 ; Z discards Diamonds, B wins it. 

B leads Club 9 ; 

Spade 4. 
B leads Club 8 ; Z discards Spades 

discards the opposite to Z. 

»• A must make last two tricks. 



It will be the same if X leads Diamonds. 

II. 







JR. 






4- 



4- 






By Isidore Solomon, Jamaica. 
A^ s H and. 

4 ♦ 




X*s Hand. 




j.i 




m 













B's Hand. 




<? 


^ 


<;? 


9 


^ 


9? 






Z*s Hand. 






w 


♦ 




4 




♦ 


RSI 




^^" 




^ 












♦ 


♦ 




4 






ffi 




ffi 








^0^ 
0^0 






♦ 


♦ 




4 




4 


s^ 




i^s 

















Clubs Tiumps. The author thinks it would be much more interesting to inquire of the solvers the number of tricks that 
A and B can make, and how they make them against the best play— A having the lead. We have hitherto stated the number of 
tricks that one side has to get, but if our readers think, 'with the composer, that the present idea is better, there is no reason why 
we should not occasionally try it. Any way, the composer has a right to name his own conditions. 
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WHIST JOTTINGS. 



'- " Human bodies are sic fools, 

For a' their colleges and schools, 

That when nae real ills perplex them, 

They make enow themsels to vex them." — Burns. 

Whist players are not the most amiable of mortals. They may be, as some writers allege, little short of 
angels, but then angels may be very disagreeable. We do not refer so much to their noise and passion, 
tesriness or ill-temper ; or to their declining to play with this man or that, for some real or imaginary reason ; 
or to the constant habit of breaking up the tabic, from selfishness or love of gambling; or to the want of 
-courtesy, and the absence of desire to promote the harmony of the company; nor to that objectionable system 
of playing Piquet or Ecarte whilst sitting out ; nor to banging down the cards, or exhibiting, by gestures, 
the line of play they desire. At some time or other we have preached on most of these subjects, 
and, like our betters, we have preached in vain. It may be that we have sown some good seed somewhere, 
but, at present, it has not come to maturity. We trust the seeds that fell by the wayside may become fit for 
market, and that our good deeds may hve after us. 

We doubt if Whist players consider that when they sit down to play they impose upon themselves 
■certain obligations, not intended for their benefit alone, but for the good of the community. In the ring, the 
prize-fighter must not hit below the belt ; the player at foot-ball must not purposely kick an opponent ; nor at 
•cricket can a player bowl at the batter without loss of self respect, and without infringing the laws of the 
^ame. There is nothing so low as these examples at Whist ; we cite them only to show that, at every game, 
there are certain duties imposed on the players. Nor do we refer to cheating or dishonesty in any shape; 
at all games it is assumed that men play fairly. At Whist however there are duties not in common with 
other games ; — duties to your adversaries ; duties to your partner ; duties that come under no moral code ; 
duties that are seldom if ever mentioned in print, but which are either prescribed by the necessities of the 
game, or by the customs of society. Let us take an example. A and B play against X and Z. A deals, 
and, pending the deal, X habitually touches his cards, and gathers them into his hand. In this position 
X gives up the advantage that may accrue to himself and partner by a misdeal. X, if he were playing 
a single-handed game, as Piquet or Ecarte, might i)roperly take up his cards. He could voluntarily sacrifice 
any advantage, and no one would have a right to find fault with him. If such a case were possible 
at a single-handed game, even though X had backers, they would have no right to complain. So at Whist : 
if X sacrificed the chance of the extra deal, his backers have no rights. The outsiders back players with all 
faults, and if they suffer, their only Whist obligation is to grin and bear it. But X is placed in a different 
position as regards Z ; Z has higher rights. Neither partner can wilfiilly sacrifice the partnership property ; 
each is bound to attend to the wishes of the other ; and neither can do that which the partner forbids. If X 
persists in so taking up his cards, in spite of the express wish of Z, X commits a social Whist offence. We 
do not know how it is now, but formerly, if A and B were partners in business, and A persisted in throwing 
marbles through the partnership windows, B had no remedy except by a dissolution. So at Whist ; we may 
either take no notice of the supposed offence, and bear the loss, or we may remonstrate with the offender, 
and, failing that, we must dissolve partnership. If we all stick to our rights, and no one will bend. Whist 
would soon be at an end. 

We were playing a few days ago with a player that deals the cards so high that it is impossible to do 
otherwise than see some of them. We have remonstrated on the subject without avail, and we have no 
remedy. The last time we played with him, we saw two cards dealt to our right hand adversar}'^, viz., the 
Ace and Queen of Trumps. We stated that it was ridiculous to play on such terms, and we explained tliat 
we had seen two of the most important cards in the pack. Here we have a mixture of duty ; a duty to 
the partner, a duty to the adversaries ; but there seems no law to protect the players against bad dealing ; 
and inasmuch as the partner is the most likely man to see the cards, any one careful of liis own honour, or 
desirous of avoiding a doubt being thrown on that of his partner, ought to take the trouble to deal properly. 

When four men sit down to play it is an even chance whether they draw with the best or the worst 
player, and they begin to play with this linowledge. Surely it is ill mannered to grumble when a player gets 
the worst partner, or to mutter, "I knew I should get him ; I always do." There is a difference between a good 
player and a bad player ; but the men who habitually play come into neither rank. They are neither the best 
nor the worst, and a table of six players, quite equal in every respect, could not be found in this or any other 
country. The picking and choosing of tables, the breaking up of table A, or the refusal to enter table B, 
and the constant stoppage of the game, is exceedingly disagreeable. We all desire to play with the best players, 
and it gives us greater pleasure so to play, but because we love Whist we are not to forget that others are dependent 
on us for their pleasure exactly in the same way that we depend on them. In a private house no gentleman 
would dream of sitting out when three others desired his aid to play a rubber, but in Clubs (which we have always 
contended are but bear gardens without the keepers) men so far forget themselves that the players at table i, 
six in number, will not help table 2 to continue the game, and we have been informed by a credible witness 
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that he has gone to a Club for ten days together without getting a rubber, with plenty of Whist players in 
the room. The betting men are the worst offenders in this respect, and they may have some excuse for 
breaking up a table because of the entry of a non-betting man. It is not for us to judge our neighbours, but 
though winning is pleasant, and losing is painful, the object of man's existence is not the losing or winning at 
Whist. If it be a business, carry it on as a business. It is a precarious mode of living, but even in business 
men are not obliged to forget that they are gentlemen, and the betting men must not forget that the desire 
they exhibit to get rid of the non-betting men makes the latter obstinate and disagreeable, and they therefore 
force themselves into the table in which they are not wanted. We do not defend the act. We would not 
force ourselves into any society. But the man who enters under such circumstances is exercising his right 
j4 priori^ in Clubs we are all supposed to be on an equality, and the poor man is not to be deprived of 
his right to play because other members have more money or less brains, or are more reckless in their mode 
of play than he. Again, we have seen two Whist players play Piquet when two others desired to play Whist. 
Is there any place where men have had the education of a charity school where the Piquet would not be 
given up ? We ask the question in all humility, for our own information only, because we are curious to learn 
how little manners can be taught in any school. 

There is no law as to how the cards shall be gathered. At one moment a player will not pick up the trick 
until a card, two cards, or three, are on the table in the next trick. If A win a trick, and he is the partner 
collecting the tricks, it is customary to let him, before picking up the one, to play to the second, but there is no 
possible reason why the next player should play before the previous trick is turned and quitted. Again, some 
players collect the cards in such a manner that it is impossible to see the card they play. The card is placed 
forward, and the hand with it, and the player to the right cannot see the card without an effort, or without 
constantly springing forward. This is a trouble, and a risk to give to an opponent, that is not justifiable 
according to the laws of Whist. If we follow the hounds, we take the pleasure accompanied with the risk, but 
at Whist it is no prescribed part of the excitement that we should " crick " our necks. WTiist, as a game, is 
often spoilt by the obstinacy and perverseness of the players. Sometimes they stand on their rights. The man 
who plays " on principle" is always an uncomfortable companion. Thus, with two new packs, one of the cards gets 
split. New cards are called for at the expense of the table : this is right according to law, but why have two new 
packs when one only is wanted. The law was made for the benefit of the Club, not for the disadvantage of 
the players. Again, a player has a belief in winning cards, and winning seats.' The partner cuts the lowest, 
and he declines to leave the losing seat, or to take the winning cards. This is a point about which we care 
nothing, and we can therefore speak without prejudice, but we quite understand the feelings of the player who 
does not obtain that which he conceives an advantage. There are some players who think the seats and cards 
of so much importance that they look upon the rubber as lost by the folly of their partner in not taking the 
winning cards and seats, and hence they play with a feeling of despondency or listlessness painful to behold. 
Again, it is A's business to shuffle, and he declines to do so, the partner is again in a state of despair. Another 
class of players will get all the bets, and decline to give their partner any portion of them. During the last 
week we were playing where one player did not bet. Our partner had ^5 on the rubber, and we had nothing. 
In this position gentlemen generally offer to divide. It is the proper thing to do ; but we cannot make 
a silk purse out of a sow's ear, and the uncharitable feeling at this moment in our breast is, that we hope the 
player lost the rubber, although we confess we do not recollect the result. 

.\ny man sitting down to play Whist undertakes to give his undivided attention to the game. He is 
bound to use the talents placed in his charge for the common good. If he permit the cares and troubles of 
the world to divert his thoughts from the business in hand, he is not doing his duty. If he talk to outsiders 
he is not doing his duty. Fun and chaff are out of place at the Whist table, and although " I can thole a 
hantle o' nonsense — for I like to speak nonsense myser," badinage in any form should be reserved for the time 
occupied in dealing the cards, after, and not before the score is marked. It sometimes happens that the 
attention of the players is drawn from the hand by an outsider. The outsider is wrong, but the player is doubly 
wrong. Sometimes the discussion over the last hand is carried on to the next, and some little card is missed 
that may cause the loss of the game. It is good for a looker on to ask questions as to the play of the hand, 
and all players desire to explain difficulties to the learner, but even learners should be cautious as to the time 
for asking questions. As to those lookers on who bet and criticise the play, without examining the position in 
which the player was when he made the supposed mistake, or as to those players who know nothing who 
presume to criticise their superiors, it is useless to speak. But this we can safely say, that such men irritate the 
players so much that in the end tiiey lose money by their remarks. A looker on at Piquet should be more 
careful about his remarks than even at Whist It is of common occurrence for an outsider to come to the 
Piquet players, and inquire the state of the game, or to ask a question about something in which he has no 
interest When we consider the number of things a Piquet player has to think about, not only as regards the 
game, but his own score, and that of his adversary, it is obvious that a very little inattention may cause a 
serious loss. The outsider can surely wait until the deal is completed, and the score marked, before asking any 
questions* We mention the point because we constantly see a question put in this manner Which makes a 
player lose the thread of the game, and as the stakes of the players and those of the lookers on oft/fen amount to a 
considerable sum, we hope that it is only necessary to call attention to the point to put a stop id the practice. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE MONARCH OF MINCING LANE." 



" She knows well why the old Major and his vulgar wife are 
so delighted to see me at dinner. She knows well what the 
proposal about a quiet little rubber after dinner means ; and she 
knows that, though the Major and I pay in three-penny points, 
it is guinea points that have to be paid afterwards. She under- 
iitands the Major's little joke, which always puts her and me as 
partners, while he and Mother Dclaney settle down to the pluck- 
ing of their conscious victim. What an amiable young man 
they must consider me, thus to sit and lose sovereigns for the 
^ke of playing with their niece ! And Mary knows that I see 
their coarse and obvious game ; and I have caught her clear gray 
eyes glancing furtively at me at times, and I have seen a quick 
blush of shame covering her cheeks, as that awful old woman 
loudly claimed two by honours, when Mary herself had played 
Ace and Queen. Yet tht:y arc content to play the open trick 
night after night ; and it is only Mary who is sometimes driven 
by shame to protest a<;aiHSt it. * Bless me,' says the fat old 
woman, with a giggle of wonder, * what a bad memory 1 have,' 
* Sure 1 thought 1 played the Queen.' " 

*' * But as I was saying, we are not heavy drinkers ; and what 
do you say to joining the ladies at once, and having a quiet 
rubber? Three-penny points, Mr. Drem, eh?' with which he 
facetiously winked at Mr. Philip. * That will just suit me,' said 
Lord Cecil, gravely ; ' I never play over three-penny points.' 
Of course not,* said the Major, humorously. * Oh, I m not 



joking,' said Lord Cecil (like the newspaper gentleman, who 
suddenly says, * to be serious,* as if some effort were required) 
* have not you heard the story, Major Delaney ? It was abroad 
at several of the clubs yesterday ; I thought it was everywhere 
by this time. Have not you heard of the legacy left me by Lord 
Carlsmere ? ' " 



(( (( 



Suppose we cease discussing the matter,' said Lord Cecil. 
* I only mentioned it to you, Major Delaney, in case you should 
want me to play high.' " 

** * By gad, Sir, I am not a professional gambler ; * remarked 
the Major, with a shrug. * Mr. Drem and I haVe an odd game 
occasionally — that is all. The stakes are of no consequence — 
none ; ' But he was deeply chagrined and disappointed all the 
same. Had he thrown away the bait of a dinner all for nothing. 
What right had this man to go about with the title of a lord — 
what right had he to scowl at people, and be ostentatious about 
his philosophy and his beggarly politics, if he had not a farthing 
in his pocket? The flea had come to the body of the animal ? 
and there was not a drop of blood to be got. No wonder the 
Major was disgusted ; and that he muttered to his wife, in a 
corner of the drawing-room, don't you ask that Sidmouth here 
again. The young upstart ! he has not a farthing ; as for his 
manners, all the courtesy he has got is in his title. Thev sat 
down at the card table, however, Mrs. Thormanby and Philip 
being partners, as usual. " 



THE NEW PIQUET LAWS. 

A Meeting has been held of the Piquet players of the Westminster Chess Club, to consider the propriety of 
adopting the new code, at which a resolution was moved by the leading player of the club, that the code be 
not adopted. This was seconded by another of the best players, and the resolution was supported by 
Mr. Bianchi and carried unanimously. Mr. Bianchi said the rules appeared to him to have been framed on 
the supposition that at Piquet there were only two classes of players, viz. fools and knaves. He did not know 
what the Piquet players generally thought of the classification, but notwithstanding his natural modesty he 
declined voluntarily to place himself in either category. The Field has given a list of Clubs that have adopted 
the code. We have had the pleasure to visit two of these during the past month. At the one there are about 
four gentlemen that would rank as Piquet players. Not one of these four were consulted on the subject At 
the other, one of the leading players informed us that he had never heard of the rules being adopted ; that, 
so far as he knew, no one had changed the system on which they previously played. Whilst at a third club we 
are informed that the simple answer to the suggestion that they should play by the new Portland laws, is that 
the players decline to do so, and before sitting down they agree to play the French game, so that the Portland, 
by their perverseness, have actually driven the word "English," as applied to Piquet, out of the vocabulary. We 
have received a large number of letters on the subject of our article, and although some take exception to the 
vigour of our language, and some to the criticisms, as being over refined, and one says that the writer or the 
players who suggested the .ideas could have no knowledge of Piquet at all, nine-tenths agree that the laws 
as proposed are utterly impractical. Amongst our correspondents are players from nearly every club in Lon- 
don, and included therein are two Portland members. The gentleman who says we know nothing on the 
subject is the sort of man we like. From his point of view we acknowledge the fact, because we do not know 
Piquet as played by these rules, and in this respect we are on an equality with the rest of the Piquet players of 
the world, save and except about twenty players in England ; and we venture to think that of these, twenty-five 
could not pass an examination in this code. But our opponent seems to us to miss the point at issue. It 
does not matter whether we know the Portland code (although we think we have studied it more than the com- 
mittee) or whether we know Piquet. What is in dispute is whether the Piquet now proposed is English Piquet, or 
the Piquet as played everywhere else in the world except at the Portland. The Portland can make any laws they 
please for their own members, and we have nothing to say on the subject. We say this is not English Piquet. It 
never has been English Piquet, and we sincerely hope it never will be. If the Portland choose to create new 
Whist laws, we cannot help it. if they play Bumblepuppy, and call it Wiist, it is no matter of ours ; but to say 
tliat we do not know the laws of Whist, or that we do not know Whist itself, because the Portland choose, in 
its wisdom, to call the game Bumblepuppy, is beside the question. We say these laws are not the laws of 
Piquet They are Portland laws of Piquet, or Bumblepuppy Piquet, or what you please, but they do not 
represent the game as known at any one time, at any one place, from the beginning of the world until now, 
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PIQUET DISCARDS. 

ELDER HANDS. 



Score 56 to 47. 
35.— The Hand.— H Kg, 8, 7 ; C 10, 9, 8 j D Kv, 10, 8; 
S Kg, 8, 7. 
The Discard.— C 10, 9, S ; S 8, 7. 
Made 25. 

Score I^ove. 
a6.— The Hand— H Ace, 9, 7 ; C Kg, Q, Kv, 8 ; 
D Q, 8, 7 ; S Kg, Kv. 
The Discard.— H 9, 7 ; D Q, 8, 7. 
Made 28 to 20. 

Score 39 to 45. 
27.— The Hand.— H Kg, Q, 10, 8, 7 ; D Kg, Q, 7 ; 
S Ace, Kg, 10, 9. 
The Discard.- H Q, 10, 8, 7; D 7. 
Made 21 to 29. 



Score 4 to 18. 
28. — ^The Hand. — H Ace, Kg,. 7 ; C Kg, 10, 9, 8 ; 
D Ace, TO, 9, 7 ; S Kg. 
The Discard. — H Ace, 7 ; C 10, 9, 8. 

Score 29 to 59. 
J9. — The Hand. — C Ace, Q ; H Kg, 10 ; D Ace, 
Kg, Q, 7 ; S Kg, Q, 10, 8. 
The Discard. — H Kg, 10; S Kg, 10, 8. 
Made 40 to 23. 

Score Love. 
30. — ^The Hand. — C Ace, Q, 10, 9 ; S Q, Kv, 10 ; 
H Kg, 10 ; D Kg, Kv, 10. 
The Discard. — H Kg, 10 ; D Kg, Kv, 10. 
The doctors differed on this discard. We should 
be inclined to discard D Kg, Kv, H Kg, C Q, 9, 
because the cards in hand, viz, tlie 14 Queens and 
' the tierce are good 



YOUNGER HANDS. 
31.— The Hand— H Ace, Kg, Q, 9; C Kv; D Q; 

S Ace, Q, Kv, 10, 9, 8. 

Score was a long way ahead. The last hand in a 
Rubicon. Elder hand had to make 40 to save the 
double. 

The Discard — H Ace, Kg, 9. 

Made 100 to 19. 

32. — ^The Hand.— H Kg, Q, 10, 9, 8, 7 ; S Ace, Kg, 
Q, 8, 7 ; C Kv. 
The Discard — S Ace, 8, 7. 
Made 9 to 26. 

Score 36 to 63 

33._The Hand.— H Ace, Q, 8 ; C 9 ; S Kg, 8 ; 
D Ace, Kg, 10, 9, 8, 7. 
The Discard.— H Q, 8 ; C 9. 



Score 28 to 20. 
34.— The Hand— H Q, 8, 7 ; C Kg, 9 ; D 10, 9 ; 
S Kg, Q, Kv, 9, 8. 
The Discard— H 8, 7 ; D 9. 
Made 11 to 25. 

A looker on thought that the proper discard here was 
D 10, 9, and to leave a card to guard against a capot- 

ScoRE Love. 
35.— The Hand— H 10; C Ace, Kg, Q ; D Q, 9, 8 ; 
S Ace, Q, Kv, 10, 9. 
The Discard. — H 10 ; D 9, 8. 
Made 34 to 18. 

The same looker on said he should have discarded 
C Ace, Kg, and H 10. 

Score 96 to 20. 
36.— The Hand.— H Q ; C Ace, Kg, Kv, 10, 8 ; 
D 9, 8 ; S Ace, Q, Kv, 8. 
The Discard D 9, 8, S 8. 
Got a quint and game. 



HAND AT PIQUET. No. 37. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — As you invite Piquet hands, I send the following which occurred in actual play. The score was 90 to 60, 
and this is the hand (elder).— D Ace Kv. 9, 8, 7 ; H Ace, King, Queen ; C Ace, King, Kv ; S Queen. 
The player discarded the whole suit of Diamonds, playing for 10 on three suits. A very fine player, looking on, 
disapproved of this discard, and would have kept the Diamond suit and two Aces, discarding the others ; and 
the player to whom the hand was submitted would have discarded the four minor Diamonds and the Queen 
of Spades. The hand is one in which there may fiiirly be a difference of opinion. D. 



We have received Cavendish's new work on Piquet. From a cursory glance at it we think this a great 
improvement on the articles that have appeared from the same pen in the Fidd^ and some of the laws that 
were to ns mysteries are explained in a manner that would have been very satisfactory had the explanations 
appeared in the laws themselves. We have not time or space for a lengthened notice of the work this month. 
We have also received Cavendbh on Cribbage^ and Polisb Bezique^ from Pe la Rue and Co. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

L. H. LOFTHOUSE. — ^We are much obliged for the Problem, 
but have you not omitted something from the diagram ? We 
cannot see any mate after the following moves : — 

iQtoQBs iKtoKs 
2 K to B 6 2 P takes Kt 

J. M. (Brighton). — Thanks for your letter, and the enclosures. 
The substituted problem can be solved by i K to Kt 5, &c. 

J. N. K. (Salisbury). — Letter and Problems received, v.ith 
thanks. 

H. W. B. G. (The Hague). — ^The problems are very good, 
and we purpose publishing some of them next month. Many 
thanks. 

X. — We note your solution of No. 262. It is a true bill. 

C. W. M. D. — The Problems shall have our best attention. 

G. H. D. G. (Ipswich). — Always glad to hear from you. We 
are obliged for the information. 

T. J. M. A. — Mr. Morgan, of 67 Barbican, will supply you 
with a book of Problem Forms for is. 

O. D. I). — We have forgotten your **hint" about No. 256. 
You should never "hint a fault," but, as in your last letter, 
boldly assert it. We have examined your version, and it is 
undoubtedly a second solution. For the information of the 
author we append it : — 

1 Q takes B ch i Kt lakes Q (best) 

2 B to B 4 ch 2 K to K 3 or B 3 

3 Kt or R ch 3 K moves 

4 R or Kt mates 

We have referred to the Problem Tourney in another place. 

W. (Clay Cross). — The end game is noted for publication, 
when we have collected a page of them. 

T. R. H. (Dalston). — We imngine the confusion has arisen 
from the supposition (on our part) that there were two Ilich- 
monds in the field, and from the fact that, in some cases, ^ c did 
not acknowledge solutions unaccompanied by ** reviews." 

R. H. D. R. —Thanks for the Problems. They shall be 
examined, and the resuk made known to you. 

Z. L. P. is desirous of playing a game by correspondence. 
Address to the above initials, Post Office, Coleman Street, E.G. 

C. M. (Lyons).— Your letter has been handed to the Problem 
.exMniners, who wiU communicate with you through the post. 

O. Malmqvist, Editor of the NordLsk Skalaideitd^.^—V^o: are 
much obliged for your letter, and have noted the second solution 
referred to. Will you kindly send us No. x of your Journal, to 
complete our set. 

Alf. J. H. (WakaU).— You fJiould have indicated the defence 
upon which you found your ** simple ** denial of the correctness 
of our solution of Problem No. 25a It would have saved U8 
time and space. Black has the choice of one of fourteen moves 
in reply to White's attack, i Q to Q B 4. If the Kt on Q Kt 5 
is moved any where, then 2 Q takes Q P mate, and if the Kt on 
K square is moved, then 2 Kt to Q B 7 mate- The remaining 
moves for Black are P to Q Kt 4 ; Q B P takes R ; K P takes 
R ; P to K 5 ; and P takes Q. The following are the mates in 
the same order, vi^. Kt takes Q B P; QtoQBS; QtoKa; 
R takes P (the Queen's Pawn is " pinned," and we suspect you 
have overlooked that) and B to Q 7. Arc you satLsfied ? 

F. W. FORDER.— Thanks for tlie Problem. If correct, it is 
good. 

H. F. L. M. (Sydenham).— The foUowing appears to be o 
second solution, e.g. :— 

1 Q to Kt ^ I Kt to K B 4 (best) 

2 Q to K 5 c P moves 

3 Q takes Kt 3 B to K 3 

4 Q to K <; 4 B to Kt 6 
5QtoQB3 5B moves 
6 P to Kt 3 dis mate. 

If Black, on the first move, plays x K. to R 7, White's answer 
is Q to Q R 7, &c. And if i P moves, then 2 Q takes Kt, &c. 

T. P. — The last batch shall have our best attention. 

w. R. Johnson. — ^Thanks ; but it is put aside mitil yon send 
-the solution. The review is too lata. 



N. Lonsdale. — ^The problems are under examination. Von 
shall have a report in our next. 

W. CoATES (Cheltenham). — We are obliged for the game. It 
shall appear in due course. 

M. MuNoz JUN. (New York). — We have replied throogh 
the post. The exchange shall receive our best attention. 

WHIST. 

P. A. — A and B partners against C and I). A turns up Ace 
of Clubs. B, early in the game, trumps his adversary's lead, and 
then plays out a trump. A, having only Ace and Queen, puts 
on the Ace, and returns the Queen, contending that it is good 
play. Remarks : — Of course ever>' child knows the simple 
finesse of Queen Ace ; but in this case, his partner having 
trumped, and then played a trump, it is evident that he wishes 
the trumps out, and it is more than probable that he has either 
the King or the Knave ; so that even if the King should be on 
the right hand, and the Queen there])y sacrificeil, the strength 
remains with A's partner, and at any rate B's puqjose is served 
by having two rounds of trumps exhausted. (Indeed, some 
good players, having only Queen and Ace, do not finesse if their 
partner leads a smaU trump. But that is a moot point, and not 
to be considered in replying to the present question). — Ans. One 
school of players say ** There is a chance of B having the 
King, and putting this on one side, it is an even chance that the 
Queen wins. The Ace is turned up, therefore if the Queen 
does not win, B is in no way deceived. A finds B with more 
stren;Tth thasi he had a right to expect, and if he could win the 
game with the Ace alone in B's hand, it follows that he has a 
better chance of winning with the aid of Ace and Queen." ITie 
other school say, "a player who tnunps and leads tmmps must 
be very strong. If the finesse does not succeed, you permit your 
partner to be forced a second time and it must be a strong hand 
indeed that can stand two forces. This risk is so much greater 
than any benefit that canaccni'^ from the successful finesse that it 
must be bad." These argunicms have been used for years, and 
neither side has convinced the other. We play according to 
our estimate of the leader's strength. If he is a sound player^ 
we do not finesse, if he is a bad player, we do. The former 
when he leads trumps wants tliem out, and if you finesse the 
Queen and lead the Ace he cannot get them out. Giving B 
credit for being a good player, we should not have fincssied, 
and apparently we should have been scolded by B for our 
stupidity. It would not be the first lime that we have been in 
this predicament. 

G. — Cutting for partners and deal. — A cuts a King, B, C, D 
each cut a 6 ; on cutting a second time, though B, C and D all 
cut lower than A, A claimed the deal, saying he was the " original 
low;" after some discussion, as A had the vote in his favor, he 
had the deal. Will you kindly inform me if there is any rule to 
meet this point? In Bohn's Handbook of Games, p 153, I 
find, "Should there be two or more ties in the cut, all three cut 
again, while the fourth retairis its relation, whether of high or 
low, to the four cards first cut." Is this authoritative ? — Ans. The 
club code, rule 19, is as follows : "Three players cutting cards of 
equal value, cut again ; should the fourth (or remaining card) 
be the highest, the two lowest of the new cut are partners^ 
the lower of these two the dealer ; should the fourth card l)e the 
lowest, the two highest are partners, the original lowest the 
dealer." Here the fourth card in this case (the King) is the 
highest ; the player drawing the highest card of the three in 
the fresh cut plays with the holder of the King for partner, and 
the lowest of the other two players has the deal. 

CUTTING-IN, D. and S. — S has played in table f . He leaves 
table I, and declares in table 2. After hG.Jias so declared, D 
enters the room, and claims his right to enter table 2, to tha 
exclusion of S. Is this right or not? — Ans. We think D had 
no light before he entered the room. S had declared in before 
D came, and S had a perfect right to do so providing he did not 
interfere with the desires of any one in the roomu 
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4. A leads D, won by H. 

5. B leads S, won by Z. 

6. Z leads D, won by J{. 

7. B leads C, won l)y A. 



a. — Hoyle possesses an anliquarian interest, and to any one 
who desires to study the game thoroughly it is necessary to read 
it, but we should not recommend you to trouble your head with 
any other books than the treatise by J. C. and the book by 
Cavendish. 

J. S. (Hand No. 153). — The 9 of Hearts and 9 of Spades are 
transposed. The best chance B has of game is to play for 
his partner's Diamonds. Playing the King of Spades must 
denote great strength. 

G. D. S. (New University, Problem No. 79). — The varia- 
tions are infinite, and it is impossible to go through all of them. 
But if you examine the hand again, you will find that the 
problem can be solved, notwithstanding Z discards a Spade at 
trick 3. Of course a discard by X or Z may change the whole 
course of A and B's play. Since the above was in type, we have 
been pressed again to give another variation, which we have done. 

Royal Robber. — We have consulted Mr. Lewis upon the 
Problem (79). It was quite open to Z to discard a D, and then 
it is clear that Konge's solution is correct, but the solution is a 
mere variation ; if however at trick 3 Z discards a Spade, the 
solution is continued thus : — 

8. A leads S, won by A. B 
discards D. 

9. A leads D, won by B. 
10. B leads H, won by A. 

and B must make 10 or Kn of trumps. We are very glad that, 
through our publishing soUuion.s so much additional interest is 
given to these problems. 1 he solution of yourself, G. D. S. and 
others, as it now appears, is a more artistic variation, and quite 
sound. Several solvers have not been able to see that the 
problem could be solved with this variation. 

CARDS. 

F. S. E. (Porto Bello).- Rules received with thanks. We 
have by us a very complete set, which we may publish some 
day, and we will carefully compare these with your rules before 
so doing. We do not however think the game is much played 
here, and from what we saw of it we fancied it difficult to learn, 
and, in addition, the ordinary cards wiil not do. 

Muff (Turf Club). — Many thanks for the lines, which we 
will insert next month. 

PIQUET. 

R. B. — A, Elder hand, calls four cards. I answer, "not 
good." A tierce to the Ace. 1 again say, ** not good." He 
then waits a considerable lime, and I place my five cards on the 
table, and call five and a quart (nine), and three Kings = 12. To 
which A replies, your three Kings are not good. This point is 
in difference between us. I say that he said, in answer to my 
inquiry, three Kings "good," and that he then said, "No ; three 
Kings are not good." Is he entitled then to call 14 Knaves ? — 
j'lns. It seems to us that our correspondent was too ha.sty. 
A has called his point and his sequence, and, although he is 
slow, and lias not called 14 Knaves, he has not played, and 
therefore he is in time still to call the 14 Knaves. We are in- 
clined to say that even if A had said "good " to the claim of 
three Kings, that he is still entitled to score his 14 Knaves. If a 
mistake is made, it is owing to our correspondent's irregularity, 
and the answer to the iiregular question, we think, should not 
count. It is no part of the duty of younger hand to put questions 
to the elder, and the elder has, we think, a right to treat ihe 
question as not asked. Up to the time that the elder hand plays, 
we think he is entitled to call anything good in his hand. 

O. — If a player deals twice together, and discovers the mistake 
before he has looked at his hand, although the non-dealer has 
seen some of his cards, there must be a fresh deal. 



T. R. H. (Discard 15). — When we speak of point, quint and 
quatorze, all being good, we do not use the term (juiut strictly. 
A quint is of couree only 15, but we speak of a quint in thi«i 
manner, alihough the point is 8, because the three combined, 5, 
15 and 14 = 94 '^ generally game. Vou fail to notice that the 
player had up already 22, and that therefore 94 and 22 make 
game just as well as 8, 18 and 14. We gladly recognise a new 
critic, and shall always be haj)ny to hear from yuu. We do not 
in the least object to your wriiing savagely ; but when we re- 
plied to you before, we fancied wt; were answering an old 
correspondent with the same name, and a vt,.y similar hand- 
writing. 

Dac. — The 40 for the Capot cannot be counted to make a 
Pique. 

M. G. P.— If the point is go<Kl, and it lakes you out, it does m>t 
matter whether you are Kltlcr or Younger hand. The p^int 
counts first. Next in order the st'tiiiences come, and if liie 
sequence takes you out a,!Tain, it di»es not nuitler whether yon 
are Elder or Younger hand. Either hand caii count the se<juence 
before the 14 Kings. 

I. de S. (Exeter). — I was Eldest hand ; I could score nothinij, 
and merely i)layed one. My opponent tlicn said, " F*oim and 
quint is twenty, and fourteen Qjooijs make nifuty-four.*^ I de- 
murred to this, asserting that the oic point scored by me pre- 
vented the second hand in eve: y caFo from niakino; the " repique. *' 
We know of no Piquet player in tlii.-. town, and therefore venture 
to hope that you will decide the point (a very elementary one, 
no doubt) by informing 11s what i> the rule.— .-///j. The [wint, 
quint and quatorze count before the card ]>Iayc<.{, and the Y'oungcr 
hand is therefore ninety-four. 

S. H. A. — There is a great difference between leaving a card 
when you are elder and when yuu are yomi^^er hand. In the 
first case, the card left gets ir.lD the other's hand, whilst in the 
second it is left on the table. If you are guarded in every suit 
as younger h.and, and the game is not desperate, it is generally 
best to leave a card when guarde-' in every suit — 
" . . Rnthcr bear those iil.s we have 
Than fly to others we know not of. " 

O. D. — The proper course is not to call 4 cards, or 5 canis, 
but to mention the number of pips. . Thus, with a quart major, 
instead of paying 4 cards, you ous;ht to say 41. When you have 
6 or 7 cards, which rau>>t be t;<-'od, there is no occasion to count 
the pips ; you can place them on the lalJe, and say 6 or 7. It 
often hnp]Kns that the piint is known ; but, r.t other times, it is 
impossilde to tell what suit vuu have gone for, and you may 
have in your hand auvl di<;card 2 —5 suits. If you declare 5 
cards, the youn.:^er hand has nut the full means of ascertaining 
which of the twf> you have gone for and got. If, on the c^m- 
trary, you say 48, 40, or 50, a goo 1 p]a\cr should know at once 
which point it is that you ha.e kept, allhou^.di the }«nuigfT 
imnd's point is better than vour^, and ycmrs is not therefore 
shown. It may happen that the two suits niir;ht have been 
equal, and of course then the youn;;er hand is no belter r.Jr'. 
Inasmuch as the })layer is entitled to know the number cf pi| s, 
before answering whether the point is good or not, it is nuicli 
better to play regularly, and always say the number of pips 
instead of the number of cards. 

T. R. II. — The answer in onr bst was printed incorrectly. 
We therefore repeat the answer, as amended in our second 
edition. — (i) Five carls in sequence is called a Quint. 
(2) In Rubicon games there arc six de.vls, three on each side, 
instead of playing 100 up or a partie. The side making the 
largest number of poiuis wins tht; dillerence between the scores 
and 100. Thus if A and B play id points, and A got no, and 
B got 120, B would win 10, and in adililion 100. Total no 
l>ence. If A got less than 100, say 48, and B got 100, B 
wins, 200 for the double, and the actual points (48) tlie loser made. 



We particularly request all our correspondaits to address their letters to the Editor^ 67 Barbuan^ E.Q^ and not 

to any one who is^ or who is supposed to be, connected with t/ie Papers, 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

** The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The great Congress of Chess players at Vienna, upon which the attention of our little world is now 
concentrated, was opened on the 20th ult. by Herr Kolisch, the Vice-President, in the absence of Baron A. 
de Rothschild. The rumours reporting the probable attendance of Mr. Morphy and Captain Mackenzie 
proved to be without foundation, for no champion appeared in the lists for the United States. European 
Chess however was represented by most of the renowned masters of our time, including Anderssen, Bird, 
Blackbume, Paulsen, Steinitz and Rosenthal ; Vienna herself being championed by Dr. Fleissig, Herr Gelbfiihs, 
and several others. The regulations for play in the Tourney weie adopted at this preliminary meeting, the 
following being the most important : — 

1. Each player to contest a match of three games with every other player. 

2. The winner of the greatest number of matches to be entitled to the first prize of at least 2,000 florins ; 

the other prizes going to the players next in order, according to the number of matches won. 

3. A drawn match to count half a point to each player engaged in it 

4. A time limit of one hour for every twenty moves allowed to each player. 

5. Play to be commenced each day at 10 a.m., to be continued until 2 p.m., resumed at 4 p.m., and 

continued until the game is finished. 

Ritter van Discart, Herr Schlemann, and Dr. Biach consented to act as umpires, and to these gentlemen 
any disputes that may arise between the players will be referred. Play commenced on the 21st ult, the 
following being the pairing for the first round of matches : — Anderssen v, Meitner, Bird v. Gelbfuhs, Blackbume 
zf. Paulsen, Rosenthal v. Dr. Fleissig, Steinitz v. Pitschel, Schwartz v. HeraL The sensible time limit, and the 
stringent enforcement of the regulations, brought the first series of matches to a? termination on the 23rd, the 
following being the winners : — Anderssen, Blackbume, Bird, Rosenthal and Steinitz ; the match between 
Schwartz and Heral was drawn, and therefore counts as one-half to each player. In this round Mr. 
Bird won easily of Herr Gelbfuhs, one of the games extending only to fifteen moves; and Herr 
Steinitz, who won his first game in a very off-hand manner indeed, gained his second just as easily, 
by his adversary, Herr Pitschel, exceeding the limit of time allowed for the consideration of his moves, 
Mr. Blackbume, opposed to the formidable Paulsen, had a more difficult feat to accomplish. The first game 
occupied the whole of Monday, but was eventually scored by the Englishman, who, winning again on 
Wednesday, scored his match. The second round was^commenced on the 24th, the pairing being as follows : — 
Anderssen v. Bird, Fleissig v, Paulsen, Gelbfuhs v, Heral, Blackbume v, Steinitz, Meitner v, Rosenthal, 
Schwartz v. Pitschel. The first named of each pair having the first move in the first game. These matches 
were completed on the 26th, and our correspondent telegraphs the following as the result : — Bird beat Anderssen 
the first game, and Anderssen beat Bird the second, Anderssen won the third ; Blackbume beat Steinitz the 
first game, the second was drawn, and the third was won by Blackbume ; Paulsen won of Dr. Fleissig, and the 
other winners of this round were Schwartz, Rosenthal and Paulsen : Heral and Gelbfuhs drew. The score 
therefore stands — ^Anderssen wins 2 matches, Rosenthal 2, Blackbume 2, Schwartz ij4, Paulsen i, Bird i, 
Steinitz i, Heral i, Gelbfuhs J^. The third round commenced on the 28th ult, the players being paired as 
follows: — Blackbume v. Schwartz, Bird v, Heral, Fleissig v, Steinitz, Gelbfuhs v. Pitschel, Meitner v. Paulsen, 
Rosenthal v. Anderssen. Up to Monday night, the result of this round was as follows : — Rosenthal beat 
Anderssen i game, Blackbume beat Schwartz i, Heral beat Bird i, Paulsen and Meitner, Fleissig 
and Steinitz, Pitschel and Gelbfuhs drawn. The play will be continued day by day, Sundays excepted, until 
the termination of the Toumey, which may be fixed for the 27th or 28th of August. In our present number 
we place before our readers a selection of the games played up to the time of our going to press, and only 
obtained by some expenditure of time and money. If, as on previous occasions, an illustrious contemporary 
deigns to copy them, we tmst that he will offer a better excuse for the act than that given by the man who 
said he only wanted the autograph which appeared in the hat he was detected in stealing. 

The annual meeting of the Counties Chess Association will be held at Clifton, near Bristol, during the 
week commencing the 4th instant, Lord Lyttelton presiding. Prizes are oflfered for competitions in Cl^s I., 
open to all provincial amateurs on becoming members of the Association, by a subcription of ;^i is, and in 
Classes II. and III. open to all provincial amateurs who subscribe ten shillings and sixpence. "A challenge 
prize will be given to the person who first wins three times the Association's first prize in Class I. The load 
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secretary is T. Castle, Esq., Acadamy of Arts, Clifton, who will be happy to give every information to intending 
visitors and competitors. 

The return match between the clubs of Colchester and Chelmsford 
came off on the 9th ult, and resulted in a decisive victory for the 
Chelmsford players, who scored eleven games against their adversaries 
four. The players were the same as in the first match, except that 
Mr. Brightwell, of Colchester, was replaced by Captain Tyler of the 
50th Regiment. Before separating, Mr. Gossip suggested the formation 
of an Eastern Counties Chess Association, and the project, which has 
been taken up by the clubs of Ipswich and Harwich, has been 
warmly received by the Chess players of these districts. The following 
is the full score of the match : — _ — 

We have received the following letter from Mr. George Walker : — 

Dear Sir, — The Chess verses alluded to at p 48 of your July number were written by me over fifty y^rs back, and I believe 
were first published as garnish on the cover of an anonymous pamphlet, in which I gave the games in the match played by 
correspondence between the Clubs of Westminster and Paris, with notes. The 

concluding four lines of my rhapsody are omitted by you, and, as far as memory BLACK, 

serves, run thus : — 



Chelmsford. 

Pavitt 

Nicholas 

Meggy 

Thome 

Hasler 

Hasler, G. .. 



I 
I 

2 
2 
2 

3 



CoLCHEsrER. 

Gossip 

Wallace 

Marriage 
Williams 

Carman 

Tyler 



2 
o 
1 
I 
o 
o 



II 



'*The game is done, the lowly and the great 
Lie on one table, levelled in one fate ; 
And having played their play of noise and knocks, 
Death gathers them again into the box.^' 



4/>5 yuly 1873. 



Yours truly, 

George Walker. 






'•//r^f. 



'yr/^..,.. 



/y/y^,/. 



i 


















'A 
'/"/'A 



y . 

yy4^t 



''y 



'y, , • - 



'//yy^... 



The Recreationist^ of which Mr. White of Leeds is now the printer, 
publisher and Chess Editor, contains, this month, a number of fine 
problems. This little mazazine is excellently printed, and, at the price 
— fourpence — is a marvel of cheapness. 

The Chess Record, Philadelphia (G. Reichelm, 323 Walnut Street, 
Editor), gives us a continuation of Mr. Ernest Morph/s Logic of Chess 
Openings," a translation of Herr Schwede's " Wrinkles for Composers," 
from the Deutsche Schachzeitung, and the usual careful selection of 
games and problems. We take from the Record a problem in the 
margin, by Mr. Carpenter, who considers it his best two-mover. 

We learn from the New York Clipper that the judges in the Canadian Problem Tournament have 
reported that every set sent in for competition is unsound. 



vr:"^ 









Iaa. 



X///t^. 



'''/yf'" 



' '//'f/'yyy, 
■> '•' 

y •' < 

y . ' 

y/y/yy,,. 



h 



^%l 



yy^jy-y 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 



THE VIENNA PLAYERS. 

Of the twelve renowned Knights of Caissa's Empire now assembled at Vienna, and from that cir- 
cumstance predestined to a fame more lasting than any equal collection of human beings, from the twelve 
Caesars to the Tichbome jury, most of them are well known to Chess Players of every clime. 

• Of Anderssen, crowned Monarch of Chess in 1851 ; Paulsen, like the British Gully, distinguished for his 
defeats, rather than for his victories; of Blackbume, who has realised in his career the mythical optical power 
of seeing through milestones; of Steinitz, who, when he defeated Anderssen in 1866, wiped out the stain of 
Sadowa in a city of London chop house ; of Bird, who should be like Sir Boyle Roache's biped, playing at 
Vienna, as he actually is, and in New York, where he is anxiously expected ; we need not and we shall not say 
anything ; but of those members assumed to be unknown to our British readers we may say a word. 

Dr. Meitner is a physician at Vienna, and he was first known to the Chess World in Morphy's time. He 
was a pupil of Hampe, and played, between i860 and 1862, a great number of games with Steinitz, being then 
little inferior to that now redoubtable champion, but when he won, he did so by the most profound combina- 
tions. He has never played in an International Tournament, but he has always been well known in Germany 
as a first rate player. 

Herr Schwartz made his de^ut at Pesth. His best practice was with Herr Hoffer. For some years past 
he has been one of the best Viennese players. His style is brilliant, but not sound. 

Dr. M. Fleissig is a yoimg player, known first to the Chess World about eight years ago. He was one of 
the first amongst the Viennese players who could play blindfold. This he succeded in doing to the extent 
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of playing six games at a time. He has a perfect knowledge of the openings, and of the literature of the 
game. He is also a physician. 

Herr Gelbfuhs comes from Hungary. He plays daily, and has more practice than any of the others. He 
is very brilliant, and shews this quality more particularly when giving odds. 

Herr Pitschels is from Dessau, in Germany. He played with Anderssen and the leaders of the Leipsic 
school twenty years ago. He also played in two of the last German Toumameats, but without success* 
He is a slow, steady player, but not sufficiently strong to take the first rank. 

Dr. Meitner, Herr Gelbfuhs and Dr. Fleissig are on the Committee of the Vienna Club playing against 
London at the present time. 



CLASSIFICATION OF PROBLEMS. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — There is nothing in Mr. Carpenter's definitions to indicate that he acknowledges any higher quality 
in the construction of a Chess problem than extreme accuracy of detail In his subsequent remarks, he 
admits the possible existence of other qualities, but seems to consider them undefinable and secondary. Yii^ 
his system a problem must be accurate or nothing 

There are however other points in the construction of a high class problem. Mr. Menzies points out one 
of them as concentrativeness, exemplified in the number of pieces employed ; another one is a natural position 
of the men on the board. 

If Chess problems are to be classified according to their imperfections, it is only fair to those composers who 
pay particular attention to the two last-named points to include them in the definition of a " perfect problem." 

It is obvious that a problem may be perfectly, painfully accurate, without concentration, or possess both 
properties, and yet be impossible in position — not Chess at all — Yours, &c., E. Freeborough. 



Continuation of Mr. Carpenter's reply to " X.," from the New York Clipper: — 

To the few that could unwittingly misapprehend their application, the statement made at the outset of the "Notes on Kling'f 
Euclid," of which the definitions of those terms form a part, that the Notes were to be confined solely to (i) Originality of concep- 
tion, and (2) Accurac}' of construction, must have been sufficient. As it is, there seems to be no refuge for "X." except to meet 
the charge of wilful perversion. In no other way can his loose-id conmiunication be accounted for. " X." has taken an easy method 
to criticise, but it is one not to be commended. Another instance of this writer's plan for obtaining something at which to carp is 
fmmished in his "summing up my Notes to the following two general principles : I. In a Perfect Problem the Attack will never 
have more than one effective move at its disposal, at any poinl of the solution." So far, so good. This is an equivalent to what I 
have frequently laid down in my writings, that, "In a perfect problem the Attack has but one move, in the given position, or io 
any resulting position, that leads to mate." It would appear, then, that my definitions were not so "far from being lucid," but 
that even "X." could master them when he wished. But he must have something at which to carp, so he deliberately fabricates 
the second "general principle," viz. : 2. A perfect problem — may I say the tfiost perfect problem? — will be that in which there is 
the greatest variety of play in answer to the attack. I must protest against having this "lucid " principle ascribed to me. " X." 
may /u?/ say " the w^j/ perfect problem" — at least, not with my pennission. Nor may he say that, " the greatest variety of play 
by Black makes the perfect problem." To take his words literally, there could be but one perfect problem in existence. Even 
when allowing much for his loose-id hiyXe, there is no "principle" that could be wider of the mark. Variety has notliing to do with 
perfection^ except to cause it. A problem might have a hundred variations, and still be imperfect, or faulty, or unsound ; indeed, it 
-would be very likely to be one of these. 

It need hardly be said, after this, that there is no case in which " my system fails to apply." A flaw is a flaw, no matter where 
It occurs. " A spot, or a wrinkle, or any such thing," on the belle of the season, would be as conspicuous as on the foulest fish 
woman. The transcendant beauty of the former, instead of hiding, would make it more glaring. Of course, all t/iittgs considered^ 
the advantage would be with the belle, provided the "wrinkle" did not extend too far ; in which ca.se, both would have to be 
rejuvenated. It may be that "X.'s" idea is to quibble at the meaning of thewortl " Variation" as use<l in my definitions ; hut I 
do not think it requires any argument to show that, in generalising, it is proper to make no distinction between leaders and varia- 
tions, or sub-variations. As to accuracy of construction, all varieties of play may be considerecLas liaving an equal standing. As 
the leader counts, in estimating the number of variations, and as no two persons can always agree as to which variation is the 
leading one, it seems idle to make any distinction. Whether there be one or ten, the word "Variation" is employed to answer. 

There is much else in this pellucid effusion that might be noticed. For the present it must suffice to remark tliat it is not a little 
strange that, while criticising my definitions for not covering what 1 knew to be doubtful ground, and fidl of snares, "X." should at 
last be compelled to call upon othere for the solution which he himself could not furnish. Surely, if the definition of what " it " is, 
proves too much for " X.," though he deems it of vital importance, I maybe excused for not going out of my way to meet difficnitxes 
which it was no part of my scheme to confront. 
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OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 281.— "Pretty," L. H. Lofthouse.— " The Kt en prise 
assists the solver," J. N. K.— "Very pretty," W. Nash.— 
"Neat, but easy," H. E. B. Rackham. — "Poor," T. R. 
Howard. — ** Plenty of what X. calls * diversity of attack," which 
I take it means a number of ways how not to do it," T. 
Oossley. 

No. 282.— "Good, but not difficult," L. H. Lofthouse.— 
"Not a pleasing position," W. Nash.— "Good," H. E. B. 
Rackham. — " The counter-check quarrelsome," T. Crossley. 

No. 283. — "A very good problem," L. H. Lofthouse. — 
" Position unnatural ; idea good," W. Nash — "A first move 
problem," T. R. Howard. — "This was, like the goose, too 
much for me, but insufficient for myself and a friend," T. 
Crossley. . 

No. 284. — " I don't think much of this problem," L. H. 
Lofthouse. — " The depth of this problem suggests cellars, but 
I think it is all Bayers," T. Crossley. 

No. 285, by H. E. Bird.—" Well constructed," J. N. K. 
— "Simple, but pretty," W. Nash. — "Avery pretty manner 
of converting strength into weakness," T. R. Howard. 

No. 286, bv T. W. Abbott.— "Neat," L. H. Lofthouse.— 
"Very neat, J. N. K. — "Ingenious, but wanting variation," 
W. Nash.— "A good study," f. R. Howard. 

No. 287. — E. N. Frankenstein. — " Cleverly expressed," 
J. N. K.—" Wants smartness," W. Nash.— " Easy,^' T. R. 
lioward. 

No. 288, by A. Cyril Pearson.— " Easv," J. N. K.— 
"Very ingenious," W. Nash.— "Simple," T. R. Howard. 

No. 290, by J. A. Miles. — "Easy," L. H. Lofthouse. — 



"Interesting," J. N. K.— "Easy," W. Nash.— "Pretty," H. 
E. B. Rackham. — Correct solution. T. R. Howard. 

No. 291, by J. Menzies. — " Old idea, instructively worked 
out," L. H. Lofthouse. — "Easy; the free disposal is always 
suggestive," J. N. K.— "Very elegant," W. Nash.— " Hardly 
up to this composer's standard," H. £. B. Rackham. — "291 and 
292 Siamese twins," T. R. Howard. 

• 

No. 292, by G. E. Barbier — "The idea is the same as 291, 
but not so ingeniously carried out," L. H. Lofthouse. — " Easy," 
J. N. K. — " What was said of 291 can be said with emphasis of 
this," W. Nash. — "Some of the variations are pretty," H. E. 
B. Rackham. 

No. 293, by E. A. Schmidt.— " Elegantly designed, " J. N. 
K.— "Very pretty and good," W. Nash.— "A good study," 
T. R. Howard. 

No. 294, by J. Pierce and V. Gorgias. — "A very good and 
difficult problem," L. H. Lofthouse.— "Neat." J. N. K.— 
"Very good," W. Nash.— "Good variations," T. R. Howard. 

No. 29s, by L. T. N. D'Ameyde.—" Simple," L. H. Loft- 
house— " Poor," J. N. K.— "Rather insipid," W. Nash.— 
" A block," T. R. Howard. 

No. 296, by Sheriff Spens. — "Easy," L. H. Lofthouse. — 
"Easy, but very pretty," J. N. K. — "A decent specimen of 
the block system." W. Nash. — "The idea is hardly a new one, 
T. R. Howard. 



»« 



No. 297, by F. W. IjORD.— "Neat, but easy," L. H. Loft- 
house. — ** vSim]>ly and well constructed," J. N. K. — "Tame," 
W. Nash. — "Simple, but not obvious," T. R. Howard. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



JULY NUMBER. 



Ko. 281. 



WHITE. 



BLACK. 



1 R takes P (a) 

2 Aught 



Ko. 284. 



I Q to R 7 

s Q to Kt 8 

3 RioB4orKt7 mate accordingly. 

(a) K Black plays i R to Kt 2, 
White's answer is 2 R takes R, &c. If 1 
X R to B 4 or Kt 3, then a Q takes R, 
&c., and if I K to Kt 5 or 6 or K 4, 
then 2 R to Kt 7 ch, &c 



No. 282. 



X Kt to R 6 (a) 
a Auglit 



1 P to Q 3 

2 Kt to B 4 

3 R mates 

(a) Black can also play i (^ to R 7 
ch, in which case White replies with 
2 R to R 6 dis ch, &c. It he plays 
X Kt to B 4 or B 2, then 2 R takes P 
dis ch, &c., and if i K to B 4, White's 
aniiwer is a Kt to K 7 ch, &c 



No. 283. 

1 R to Q R 8 X B takes R (a) 

2 Kt to B 8 a K takes R 

3 Q to K 3 ch 3 K moves 

4 Kt mates. 

(a) The variations are not difficulL 



WHITE, 

Q to K 7 1 

Q to Q 6 2 

R (at Kt4) tks> 
Pat B4chP 
3ch 4 
mates. 



R to Q 3 < 
Kt to K 4 



BLACK. 

R P takes B 
Kt to K 5 

Kt takes R 

K Ukes R 



(a) We have not space for the 
numerous variations in Black's defence ; 
but we cannot refrain from expressing 
an opinion that they we'l deserve the 
attention of problem students. 



No. 285. 



X RtoQBe 

2 Kt to IC 7 

3 Kt to B 5 ch 

4 P mates. 



X R takes R 
s Aught 
3 P takes Kt 



Ko. 286. 



I Kt to Q B 3 

a Q to Kt 2 

3 Q or Kt mates. 



X P takes Kt 
a Aught 
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No. 287. 



WHITE. 



BLACK. 



X R takes Q (a) 
a K moves 



1 Q to B 5 

2 B to H 6 dis ch 

3 R matc^ 

(a) If Black pl:\ys i R takes Kt. 
then 2 Kt to Kt 6 ih, &c. If x B to R 
4, then B takes K dis ch, &c. 

No. 238. 

x R{fromQKt7)) r .j,!,.- o 
to Kt 6 ) ' *^ '*''" ^ 

2 R to K Kt 5 2 Aught 

3 Mates accordingly 



Ko. 293. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

Q to R 7 X Kt to K 4 fa) 

Q to K H 7 2 Aught 

Q mates. 

(a) Variations obvious. 

No. 291. 

Kt to Kt 6 X P or Kt takes Kt 

R to K B 6 ch a K takes R 
R tu K B 4 mate. 



No. 205. 



No. 289. 



1 X 

9 

Note. — This problem admits of a 3 
solution diffcreat from that of the 4 
author. 

No. 290. 

X R to Q B 3 X Aught 

a Kt, B, or P mates accordingly. 

No. 201. 

X Q to Q R sq x Aught 
9 Mates. 



R to Kt sq 
B to Kt 4 
K to K R sq 
R mates. 



Anything 
Anything 
Anything 



No. 296. 



X 

' 2 
t4 



P to Q 4 ch 
B to B 4 ch 
QtoR8 
Q mates. 



X Q takes P best 
a B takes B 
3 Aught 



Ko. 297. 



X Q to K R sq 
a mates. 



No. 292. 
I Aught 



I 

2 

'4 



Kt to K B 4 
K ukes P 
R to K B 7 ch 
Kt to K 8 mate. 



X P takes P 
a Kt moves 
3 R lakes R 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. 298. — By T. Henderson, Berwick', Australia. 

BLACK. 



'!^^m^''^ 



'■'y/rrf/v"f 
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'y 
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A 



V///,. 
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i. 
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y--. 









^. 
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t 



J' 
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s 



<</yy//>^- 



'^S^f^ 




I. 






I 






WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. 299. — By Richard Ormond. 

BLACK. 



r 



'■/'/jy///''/ 






Zi/^A/f//. 
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'y 



5^/^^yy-r/,v 
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r^'/y/////^^ 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. 300. — By J. N. Keynes, 

BLACK. 







^'iy/^/,y.J 



■yfy"'f' 
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WHITE. 

White to pky and mate in three moves. 



No. 301. — By Sheriff Spens, of Hamilton. 

BLACK. 



''■■'/ "■///y/y/, 

--■ - . ''a 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. 302. — By F. W. FoRDER. 

BLACK. 



No. 303. — By H. M. Grant, Glasgow Chess Club. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 304. — Iiv J. W. AiJi OTT. 
BLACK. 



No. 305. — By J. Mknzies. 

BLACK. 



No. 306.— By P. T. Duffy. 

BLACK. 
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'/////// 



I 



W'/'^^y. 



Wo'^>' 






Y.y; 



^J>7^J 






y ■ 
ft . . 



'/ 
Vyy.'/y,, 



^',/- ■> 



■ •^ 
>',/ 






y" / 



'y, 
■//>/ 



y/ - ', 

I- ; 






i 



Y '/ 

'Vy///', 












# 












"VV'/A 



^^^yy..,yA wyy777y,. 

t</A 




^'y-/ 






WHITF.. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



/'y 



y ; 

y . ■ r#'' 



-a 



./.. ^ 'yy. 



y 

'6- y 



i'y/!/" 



t/'ff". 



fyr% 






<y:/„/ 



' y ' 






y'.'-'^. . 

^ 



^' // 

y -.ir :.< 



'/yy/y. 



m^ 



'y 



'/yyy 



^.1 




^'■: 



•^^/yy/, ■■■' 






'yy//y//. y,/y.. 



y ' »t 



I 



y, ^ 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



/' 









''y 



y^ , '^ ' 

y/' 






^yiyk^ 






V,A/' 



\' t 



yt'..//./y 









yiy/yy/ . 

' I J^ t * - y . ' -^ 



/^y 




y 

•y .■'. 

yy.yy... 






yy-y 
■/' ■ 

t, * 

W/y/i. 



y' 






r. .'^ 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
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No. 307.— By D. W. Clark 
(of Bernaul, Siberia). 

BLACK. 







^ 



V/M 



m 






VM. 



'y/'.y 



W/y- 



w<^^. r:/a ^;^^^ fi x^^^i 



i ^^^ f/^>^ ^^ ;S: P'^^ 

ggt^ r^M"'^ >/;;^^ %/'y/^, 

'"v/yy^ ' -y — %&-- ^v ■^ ' /*. ^ o y o . 



^fSSi^. 



. '///,,/.' ', 



m^„mk j^ij^^L.;! 



•M 



mm :/<•/.> p'^'::^ y^^''^-' 

y/ / /■ 



A 



V/:/ 



v./ 






WHITE. 

White to'play and mate in tMo moves. 
No. 310.— By Y. W. Lord. 

IILACK. 









^ 



;^ 



5f^- ^M * 'i'-' • //yyyy 'yy ',■;. 






-,^ 















rr/' 






W/.. 



'^/■^ 'yyy-'yy-. 



/.•;, 






-m </^''y 



'.y/ 



'.yr(' 



</ '/ yy 

• ^^ V/'-y^- v' ^ ■ 
'^'yA v^>% y"^ 

f, . ■ , / ■ / /. ^ 

•" ' / ' ' y . ' • 



^■'/yy 



V.'^ y/, 

' r/ 

', y ' 



''' y 
/// ■ 






/./ 



\y/^ 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 

No. 313.— By W. T. Pierce, 

Terrace V'illa, Roehampton, S.W. 

11 LACK. 



■•-'; yy'"'k -^'-'yy 




■ ■■■': <■ ''■ A ■ 'A 


; 


; ,., - iz//, vyy/... 


w ^.. 










^ - 


^ '■■', ' --v' / '■' "y /'> 


/ 


fi ' ^' ' ^ ' -^ 




Vy , /■ V4 . ¥ /.'. '0 / ^ ,. 




W'yt>"''Wsy^iy" 


^^'i^• 


; .z.; •-> • z/."'^ '/■/,■■■/'/ 








y . . x^* f/ V . ' .' ./ , 


'../.. 


5^;^^; :..;. -^^ y//. y,. 




. 'y,-< , // - ', ' ^■■■/ 


.y -r ^y 


■w: y'y yy^ 


- '' 












y 


/, 
/, 





WHITE. 

White to play and mate, in two moves. 



PROBLEMS. 

No. 308.— By C. W. M. Dale. 

BIACK. 



y 



y/yyy/i y/ y//, ^ ./^ ' '^^z. a ' i^ z 



//////,.> Y/*//.. '///A/,. -^•^ ^A...//i 

y^<^/A y7''''> WM. 



V'A'A 









i/'/ / y' 



r yy. 



t 



y- > YZ<"/A, ''AZ¥^yy. • v^'"^. 



■A///.,. . 



''"A >J' ;:.1 iSh- 



K '■' ' y 
'A'/A yy 



y .../■.. 



t 



^ -^ ^^ '^ 






yy yyy 

v,/y.y..^ '..-.rzy.x 

=>■■ "' $ ^'■-^■'' 



'y:'y 



A 






V.V-' 



.'/-: 



<;■/ '•' 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 
No. 311. — By R. Ormoni). 

BLACK. 






/, 



■yy/A 



y-yM 
'A^:,y. 



, y 'y 

y'i 



tSrS^ 



■y yA 



Aa 



y/y, 



i 



y/.'7'/^ 

< y^ 
y^y/.. 






^ 



//^ 






> :^'^ 






'■''■/ 



y ■ y. ^ '' -ix; 
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.--•'^ 



yyyyy-^ 
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/ ' ■ y. 
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.■■yyy/. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 
No. 314. — By H. Richards. 

BLACK. 





^yyy'y "< ■ A r 
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y 
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1 
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/ 
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,' 


^ 
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' ,■ 
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x 
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1 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 



No. 309. — By Dr. S. Gold. 



BLACK. 



y «-..>.^ 
/- \ y. 
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m'%. f^i m§ \y;^ 



y''^^. 

^m 



v-.<i/ y y, A 'iAAyy^ ^■- // Z 
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■y -.-yi 

yy^y'. 



y/yfm 
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A 
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' /. 



'y.yy 



/ ' y 
y . ' '■ 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 
No. 312. — By James Pierce, M.A. 

BLACK. 
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- ■{ 

• 

■■y'y% 

( . y/ 
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y 


'. 


■/ -'-^ . \AAi 
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m 
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y. 
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/y 


• 
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• ;. yy, ".yy% 

1 ' ' y , y 


"^,^3 


\ 

:T'^Ai.' 


A 

■■/ 


yy/*/ 
< 


;' '; y 


'/yy/y 
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' , 'y 


y : ./- 

•^ * y/A 
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V 

A 
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■yg ■■ r - 


• . / ■•' 




/'' 


^y, ■' 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 

No. 315. — By A. Sen MITT, of Delfshaven, 

Holliind. 

BLACK. 



yyy /.A : 
'A, ;. 
;;. . / ' 

'y . ■' ', 
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yy//'/' ■ y 


iv - '':^*'"' ' - ". 


f 
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\ :■ ,y 


'.,.,.,. .-./•/ 


[''y'.A yyAy, 


y ■ X. 


y. 


■y r : 


y >• . y 


- • ^ J :■ 


y,y,,. ■'•' , ■/■ 




i '. ■■ 


A m .'S 




i" " 'A'. "yyyy^A 

', ■ ■' yAy'y 


. -yyyy, y/yyy 


■y:''' ^A/X'y 


"^A^^'y '-yy/' 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two mov^jj. 
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GAMES. 

Edited by J. WISKER. 

The following 13 Games were played in the Tournament at Vienna. The remaining 2 games were played also at Vienna by 
the gentlemen engaged in this great contest. 



GAME ] 52. 

Played the 21 st July 1873. 

Scotch Grambit. 

White. Black. 



Dr. MnnsBS. 



1 
2 

3 

5 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



PtoK4 
Kt to K B 3 
Pto Q4 
Kt takes P 
Q takes Kt 
BtoKS 
B takes Q 
Kt to Q B 3 
Caetles 
PtoKR3 
P to K Kt 4 
„ PtoKB4 

13 B to K Kt 2 (b) 

14 BtoKB2 

15 BtoKKt3 

16 K R to K sq 

17 KtoKtsq 

18 Pto Q R3 (c) 

19 B to B 3 

20 P to Q Kt 3 

21 K to Kt 2 

22 R to Q 3 

23 K R to Q sq 

24 P to Q R 4 

25 B to Kt 2 
26 
27 
29 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 



Q R to Q 2 



takes P 
R to Q R sq 
Rto Qsq 
LttoR2 
BtoK sq 
PtoK5 
P takes B P 
Kt takes P (f) 
R takes R 
R to R 7 ch 
BtoB6 
BtoKR4 

39 BtoB2 

40 BtoQ5 

41 P to B 5 

42 B10Q4 

43 P takes P 

44 R to R sq 
46 RtoK Rt-q 

46 R to R 8 ch 

47 B to K 3 

48 P to Kt 5 

40 B takes P ch 

60 PtoB6 

61 B to K 6 

62 B to Kt 4 

63 BtoR3 

54 B to Kt 4 

55 BtoRS 
66 BtoQ2 
57 R to R 4 
68 BtoK6 
59 R to R 8 
00 RtoKt8 

61 B to B 7 

62 B to R 5 

63 P to B 7 

64 BtoR6 
66 B to Kt 4 

66 R to Kt 6 

67 R takes R 

68 R to R 7 ch 

69 R takes Kt 

70 P to B 8, Queens 

71 B takes B 



Prof. A. AiTDBBSSBir. 

1 Pto K 4 

2 Q Kt to B 3 

3 P takes P 

4 Kt takes Kt (a) 
6 QtoKBS 

6 Q takes Q 

7 PtoQ3 

8 PtoQB3 

9 B to K 3 

10 K Kt to B 3 

11 Kt to Q 2 

12 P to K B 3 

13 B to K 2 

14 B to K B 2 

15 CasUes, Q side 

16 Kt to Q Kt 3 

17 K R to K sq 

18 B to B sq 

19 Kt to Q B 5 

20 KttoKtS (d) 

21 P to K R 3 

22 Kt to Q a 

23 KtoB2 

24 P to Q Kt 3 

25 P to Q R 3 

26 P to Q Kt 4 

27 Q R P takes P 
1% R to Q R sq (e) 

29 P to Q Kt 5 

30 K R to Q Kt sq 

31 P to Q B 4 

32 RtoR3 

33 P takes P 

34 R takes R 

35 P takes Kt 

36 K to Q sq 

37 B to K bq 

38 B to K 2 

39 Kt to B 4 

40 BtoQ2 

41 P to R 4 

42 P takes P 

43 K to K sq 

44 B to Kt 4 
46 Kt to Q 2 

46 B to B sq 

47 K to Qsq 
P takes P 



48 
49 
60 
61 
62 
63 



KtoB2 

BtoB3 

KttoB4 

BtoK6 

RtoRsq 



64 Kt to 2 
66 Kt to K 4 

66 Kt to B 2 

67 P to Q 4 
69 Kt to K 4 
69 Kt to Kt 3 

60 PtoQ5 

61 Kt to K 4 

62 B to Q 3 (li) 

63 Kt to Q 3 

64 R to R 4 
66 B to B 4 

66 B takes B 

67 B to K 3 

68 K to Kt 3 

69 B takes R 

70 B takes Q 

Drawn 



(a) This exchange of Kt's is not advisable for 
the second player. Black may safely play B to 
Q B 4, or Q to B 6. Probably Herr Anderssen 
did not choose the latter move because it was 
adopted in the correspondence game between 
London and Vienna. 

(b) White has the better game at this point, 
but the advantage is not decisive. 

(e) On this and the preceding move White 
loses time. 
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(d) If— 20 Kt takes P ch 

21 K to Kt 2 21 Kt to Kt 4 

22 Kt takes Kt 22 P takes Kt 

and Black's Q P is isolated, and he is liable to 
a dangerous attack from the enemy's Bishops. 

(e) Both parties appear anxious to draw the 
game. 

(f) White gains a Pawn and a fine attack by 
giving up the Kt, but these advantages arc not 
sufiBcient to counterbalance the sacrifices. 
White had the superior game, and by conduct- 
ing it steadily he might have won. 

(g) By carrying his Rook roimd to this side 
he msures at least a draw, owing to the unfor- 
tunate position of the Black K. 

(h) Herr Anderssen struggles hard to win. 
but without success. A piece must now be 
given up for the Pawn. The game is interesting 
uiroughout, and the latter part of it ia beauti- 
fully played on both sides. 



GAME 153. 



Played 21st July 1673. 
Philidor Defence.' 



White. 
Ifr. BLACKBUBin. 

1 PtoK4 

2 K Kt to B 3 

3 BtoB4 

4 CasUes 
6 PtoQ3 

6 P to d B 3 (a) 

7 P toKR3 

8 B to Q Kt 6 

9 B to R 4 

10 Kt to R 3 (b) 

11 B to K Kt 6 (c) 

12 B to B 2 

13 B takes Kt 

14 Q to Q 2 
16 P to Q Kt 3 

16 B to Kt sq (d) 

17 Kt to B 2 

18 Kt to K 3 

19 K to R 2 

20 Kt to Kt sq 

21 B to B 2 

22 PtoKt3 

23 QtoQsq (h) 

24 Q takesB 
26 Kt to B 6 

26 Kt to B 3 

27 Q to R 3 

28 K to Kt 2 
Kt takes Kt 
RtoKBsq 
Q B P takes Q P 
BtakesP 
PtoB4 
P takes P 



29 
30 
31 
32 
S3 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
39 



QtoB3 
P toK6 



KttoQ6 
QtoQ6 
Kt to K 4 

40 Kt to Q 6 

41 Q to K 4 

42 Kt takes K B P 

43 R takes Qch 

44 Q takes K Kt P ch 
46 Q takes B 

46 QtoK3 

47 K to R 3 

48 BtoK4 

49 Q to R 6 ch 

60 Q to Q 6 ch 

61 Q to Q 8 ch 

62 Q to K B 6 ch 
opening is 



Black. 
Herr L. Pavlsbv. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoQS 

3 BtoK2 

4 K Kt to B 3 
6 Cnstles 

6 QKtto B3 

7 Kt to Q R 4 

8 BtoQ2 

9 PtoQB4 

10 PtoQR3 

11 PtoQKt4 

12 PtoKR3 

13 B takes B 

14 B to K 3 
16 Kt to Q B 3 

16 Kt to K 2 

17 KttoKt3 

18 Kt to B 5 (e) 

19 Q to Q 2(f) 

20 B to Kt 4 

21 P Uj Q 4 

22 B takes P (g) 

23 B takes R 

24 P to Q 5 

25 Kt to K 3 (i) . 

26 B to B 3 

27 K R to Q sq 

28 KttoKt4 

29 B takes Kt 

30 PtoQB5 

31 Q B P takes Q P 

32 Q to B 2 (k) 

33 P takes B P 

34 B takes P 
36 PtoKt3 

36 BtoKt4 

37 R to K B sq G) 

38 K to Kt 2 

39 Q R to Q sq 

40 QtoQ2 

41 P to K R 4 (m) 

42 Q takes Kt 

43 R takes R 

44 K to B sq 
46 R takes P 

46 R to Kt 5 ch 

47 Q R to K B 5 

48 R to Kt 5 

49 K R to Kt 2 

60 R to K 2 

61 R to K sq 

Resigns. 

tamely conducted by 



(a) The 
White. 

(b) An unsound style 
The Q B should be played 
developed at 2. 

(c) ikgain Mr. Blackbume errs in the open 



of play, 
ed to K 3, 



losing time, 
and the Kt 



ing. The Q B is of nn use on this square, 
the adver&e B is at K 2. 

(d) An inexplicable move, shutting in the 
Q R. This Bishop must afterwards be played 
back to the sc|iiare from which it came. Kr. 
Bliickburue was right in desiring to bring his Kt 
round to the King s side, but he shou d first have 
brought ont liis Q R. 

(e) Black has now the better game. 

(f) Threatening to take K R P with B 

(g) Well played. If the Kt be taken, White 
loses \~~ 

23 P takes Kt 23 B takes P ch 

24 K to R sq 24 B takes R 

25 R takes B 25 P to Q a 
remaining with the exchange ahead and a very 
superior game. 

(h) There is no better move, bad as this is. 
If the R be moved away, Q P advances upon 
the Kt. 

(i) Black has now an overwhelmingsuperiority, 
which however he speedily trifles away; he 
should now have played P to Kt 3, getting rid 
of the obnoxious Kt at B 5. 

(k) The position has now turned m White's 
ftivour.notiK'ithsbanding the superiority of Black 'a 
force. 

(1) Again Black seems to firitter away his 
chance, he should now have moved B to R 2 
with the obiect of giving up the R for the Kt 
and P. Had he done so, he would still have 
remained with five Pawns against three. 

(m) Overlooking the capture of the K B P. 

GAME 154. 

Played the 22nd July 1873. 
Philidor Delence. 

White. Black. 



Prof. A. AvoBBssxii. 



1 P to K 4 


2 K Kt to B 3 


3 PtoQ4 


4 Q takes P 


6 K B to Kt 5 


6 B Uikes Kt 


7 B to Kt 6 


8 Kt to B 3 


9 Castles Q.side 
10 K K to K sq 


11 B takes B 


12 Q to B 4 (b) 


13 Kt to Q 6 


14 P tMkes B 


16 P to K R 3 


16 R to Q 4 


17 K R to Q sq 


18 Q to Kt 3 


19 Kt to R 4 


20 R takes R 


21 Q to K B 3 


22 Kt to B 5 


23 P to K Kt 4 


24 Q to B 4 


25 Q to Kt 6 


26 PtoKB4 


27 Kt to Q 4 


28 PtoB5 


29 Q to Q 8 


30 Kt to K 6 


31 K to Q 2 


32 K tu b sq 


33 P to Kt 3 



Dr. HxinrxB. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoQ3 

3 P Uikes P 

4 Q Kt 10 B 3 
6 Btog2 

6 B takes B 

7 Kt to B 3 (a) 
H BtoK2 
9 Castles 

10 Kt to K sq 

11 Q takes B 

12 Q to K 3 

13 B takes Kt 

14 Q to Q 2 (c) 
16 Kt to B 3 

16 KRtoKsq 

17 Q to B 4 

18 Q to B sq (d) 

19 te to K 5 

20 Kt takes B 

21 Kt to B 3 

22 Q to Q 2 

23 K to K sq 

24 R to K 4 

25 Kt to K sq 

26 RtoK7 

27 R to K 6 (c) 

28 QtoR6 

29 Q takes R P 

30 Q to K 8 ch 

31 Q to H 4 ch 

32 g tu B 6 
Drawn. 

(a) It is not often that thifi old form of the 
Philidor defence arises in these times. It was 
iTe<iucDtly played during the period of Morphy'a 
visit to Europe. 

(b) Weak. P to K 6 is stronger. 

(c) The most common effect of this opening is 
to produce a draw. In the present game Black 
apparently plays to draw. 

(d) The manoeuvres are lifeless, and to alt 
appearance without object. 

(e) Such a game defies criticism. 
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GAME 155. 

Played 2lHt July 1873. 



Ruy Lopez. 



White. 



Black. 



Mr. H. E. BiBD. 



1 P to K 4 


2 KbtoQBS 


3 Kt to Q 6 


4 P takee Kt 


5 6toQB4 


6 QtoE R 5 


7 Kt to K B 3 


8 PtoQB3 


9 P to Q 3 


10 Q takes Q 


11 OasUos 


12 P to Q Kt 4 


13 P to Q Kt 5 


14 P to Q R 4 


16 Kt to Q 2 


16 B to Q R 3 


17 B to Q Kt 3 


18 Q R to Q B sq 


19 P to Q 4 


20 Kt to Q B 4 


21 Kt takes B 


32 P to Q B 4 (d) 


23 K R to K 8q 


24 K B to Q B 2 


25 K B to Q Kt sq 


28 Q R to B 3 


27 B to Q B sq 


2S P to K R 3 


29 P takes Kt P 


30 K takes Kt P 


31 BtoQ B2 


32 K to K B sq 


33 R to K Kt 3 


34 B to K B 4 


36 B takes R 


36 K to K Kt sq 


37 B to Q sq 


38 BtoK2 


89 K to R 2 (f?) 


40 BtoKR4 


41 R to K Kt sq 


42 R to K Kt 6 


43 R takes B 


41 B to K Kt 4 


45 B to K Kt 6 (h 


46 B takes R 


47 B to K 3 


48 K takes P 


49 K to Kt 3 


60 PtoQB5 


61 P takes P 


62 B takes P 


63 B to Q Kt 6 (i) 


64 B takes R P 


65 K to B 4 


66 B to Kt 6 


67 B to Q 4 


68 K takes P 


69 P to K B 4 


60 PtoKB6 


61 P to Q Kt 6 (k) 


62 BtoKt2 


63 B to Q R 3 oh 


64 KtoK5 


65 PtoB6 


66 KtoB4 


67 P to B 7 



Herr Gblbfuhs. 

1 PtoK4 
8 Kt to K B 3 

3 B to Q Kt 5 

4 Kt takes Kt 
6 Pto Q3 

6 Castles 

7 PtoKB4 

8 P to K R 3 (a) 

9 BtoQB4 

10 Q to K sq (b) 

11 R takes Q 
18 B to Q Kt 3 
13 P to Q R 4 
11 Kt to Q 2 

15 Kt to K B 3 

16 P to K Kt 4 

17 B to Q 2 

18 K to K Kt 2 

19 P to K 6 

20 P to K B 6 (c) 

21 Q R to Q sq 
2S P takes Kt 
23 BtoKB4 
21 K to K Kt 3 

25 PtoKR4 

26 P to K Kt 5 

27 P to K R 6 

28 P to K B 6 
19 P takes Kt P 

30 B takes Kt P 

31 K to K R 4 

32 R to K Kt sq (e) 
83 P to K R 6 (f ) 

34 BtoKBl 

35 R takes R 

36 K to K Kt 3 

37 KtoKB2 
88 R to Q B sq 

39 K to K 2 

40 KtoQ2 

41 R to K B sq 

42 RtoKB2 

43 Kt to K sq 
41 R takes R 
46 Kt to K Kt 2 

46 K to K sq^ 

47 Kt takes B 
49 Kt to R 5 

49 Kt to B 6 

50 Kt to K 8 
61 Kt P takes P 
S2 Q P takes P 
13 Kt to Q 6 
61 KttoKt7 

55 Kt takes P 

56 Kt to B 4 
67 Kt to Q 2 

58 KtoK2 

59 K to 03 
«) Kt to K B sq 

61 Kt to Q 2 

62 Kt to K B sq 

63 Kt to K R 2 
•4KtoQ2 
66 Kt to Kt 4 
66 KttoB6ch 
07 Kt to R 6 

Resigns. 

(a) Herr Kolisch observed to Herr Paulsen at 
Bristol that this was the move of a Provincial. 
By the proper line of play White ought now 
to win a Fawn : — 



8 Kt to Q a 



8 PtoQB3 
There is nothing better. 

9 QtoR4 

10 Castles 

11 P to Q 4 

12 Kt to K sq 

13 B to Kt 3 



9 Kt to K B 3 

10 B to R 4 

11 PtoQRS 

12 P to K 5 

13 P to Q Kt 4 

14 Q B to Kt 2 

and the Pawn at Q 5 must fkll ; if Black plav B 
to Q Kt 5 White answers with Q to Q 2. 

(b) By the exchange of Queens White relin- 
quuhes most of the advantage of the opening. 

(c) At this point White has the advantage. 
Black's prospects are serionslv injured by his 
teabillty to push the Q B P. Whitens next move 



however tends greatly to relieve Mr. Bird from 
anxiety. 

(d) Threatening to take the Q P. 

(e) This portion of the game is well played by 
White. Black cannot now take the K P because 
of the dis. check. 

(f) Badly played. White again sacrifices the 
arlvantage he bad gained. Had he now played 
B to K B 6, the game was lost for Black. 

(g) The game is now in Black's favour. He 
has two Bishops and his adversary's Pawns are 
broken up. 

(h) A very good move, much better than the 
more obvious one B to K B 6. Suppose 

46 B to K B 6 

46 K to K sq 46 B takes Kt 

47 R to K Kt 5 

regaining the piece, with the exchange ahead. 
If, instead of taking the Kt, Black had captured 
the Rook, he could not have defended his Q P 
without keeping his Bishop out of play. 

(i) Now it 
for Pawns. 



becomes an unseemly scramble 



(k) Locking the stable door t 



GAME 156. 



Philidor Defence. 



White. 



Mr. Blackbubitb. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 



8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 



PtnK4 
K Kt to B 3 
PtoQ4 
KBtoB4 
BtoKt3 

6 Q takes P (b) 

7 Kt to B 3 
BtoKB 4 
B toKt 3 
Rto Qsq 
R P takes B 
QtoQ 2 
Kt to O 4 
KttoBS 
QtoK 2 

16 Q to Kt 4 

17 Castles 

18 Q to R 5 

19 P to B 4 
Qto R3 
Kr, to R 6 
PtoE5 
Kt to Kt 4 
P to K (e) 
B takes Kl 
Kt take9 R 
Q R to K sq 
R takes R 
R to Q sq 
QtoB3 
Kt toK4 
P to K Kt 4 

33 QtoQB3 

31 Q to Q 3 
PtoQB4 
PtoR4 
P takes P 
KtoKt2 
R to K R sq 
QtoR3 
Kt takes Kt 1 
Q to R 6 eh 

43 Q to K 6 ch 

44 Q takes Kt 



20 
21 
22 
23 
21 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 



35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 



Black. 
Herr Pavlsxv. 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1) 

14 

15 



2 



R 



PtoK4 

PtoQ3 

Q Kt to Q 2 (a) 

Q Kt to Kt 3 

P takes P 

BtoK3 

KKttoK 

Kt to Kt 3 

§toQ 2 
takes B 
PtoKB3 
BtoK 2 
Castles K 
RtoB2 
RtoKsq 

16 B to B sq 

17 K to R sq 
IS Kt to K 4 

P to Kt 3 (c) 
KttoB3 
KRtoK2 
PtoKt4 
B to Kt 2 (d) 
Kt takes P 
R takes B (f) 
R takes Kt 
B to B sq 

§P takes R 
toQ3 
QtoQBsq 
B to K 2 
QtoKsq 
PtoQB3 



19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 



34 Q to Q Kt sq 

35 K to Kt 2 

36 PtoKR3 

37 R P takes P 

38 Q to K sq 

39 Q to K Kt sq 

40 Kt to Q 2 

41 P takes Kt 

42 KtoB2 

43 K to B sq 

Resigns. 



(a) This mode of conducting the Philidor 
Defence is tolerably safe, bnt somewhat inferior 
to the usual course of P takes P. followed by B 
toQ2. 

(b) "WTiite's Queen now occupies a command- 
ing position, firom which she cannot be readily 
dislodged. 

(c) A perfectly needless manoeuvre, which 
aidfi White in his attack, 

(d) Black's situation becomes less and less 
attractive. 

(e) Well played, and decisive. 

(f ) Forced : the end is only a question of 
time. 



GAME 157. 



Third of the Match between Prof. Anderssen 
and Dr. Meitner. 



Sicilian Defence. 



White. 



Dr. Mbitxbb. 

1 PtoK4 

2 K Kt to B 3 

3 PtoQ4 

4 Kt takes P 

5 B to K 2 (a) 

6 QtoQ3 

7 Kt takes Kt 

8 Castles 

9 P takes P 

10 QBtoB4 

11 Kt to Q 2 

12 P to K R 3 (b) 

13 P to Q B 3 

14 BtoQsq (c) 

15 KttoKtS 

16 RtoKsq 

17 P to K B 3 
BtoK3 
BtoKte 
Q to K 3 (d) 
KttoQ4 



Black. 



Prof. Ain>KB8SBx. 



18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 



Q R to Kt sq 
Kt takes K P (e) 
Q takes P ch 
BtoB4 
BtoK3 
Resigns. 



1 PtoQB4 

2 PtoK3 


3 P takes ? 


4 PtoQR3 


6 K Kt to B 3 


6 Q Ktto B 3 


7 P takes Kt 


8 PtoQ4 


9 B P takes P 


10 B to K 2 


11 Castles 


13 B to Kt 2 


13 Q to Q 2 


14 K R to Q sq 


15 Pto OR 4 

16 KttoK5 


17 Kt to K B 3 


18 K R to Q B sq 


19 QtoQ B2 


20 PtoQR5 


21 PtoQR6 


22 P takes P 


23 P takes Kt 


24 KtoBsq 


25 B to Q B 4 ch 


26RtoKsq 



(a) This is the proper move in the Sicilian 
Opening, and is better • than B to Q 3, the 
favourite course until recently. 

(b) Quite incomprehensible. 

(c) Equally so. 

(d) Still more so. 

(e) The player who gives up a piece usually 
hopes for an attack in return. White here pre- 
sents his adversary with a piece and an attack 
also. Dr. Meitner was probably ill when this 
game was contested. He is a player of the fii-at 
force. 



GAME 158. 

Played on 2Sth July 1873. 
The names of the players who contested the 
following game were omitted in our diBpatch. 

French Oame. 
White. I Black. 



1 P to K 4 

2 PtoQ4 

3 Q Kt to B 3 

4 BtoQ3 

6 P takes Q P 

6 B to Kt 5 ch 

7 Q takes P 

8 Kt takes B 

9 Kt to K 2 

10 Q to Q R 4 

11 QKttoQl 

12 Kt takes Kt 

13 Kt takes Q 

14 Castles 

15 P to Q Kt 3 

16 R to Kt sq 

17 Kt takes Kt 

18 B to R 3 

19 K B to Q sq 

20 K to B sq 

21 B to Q 6 

22 R to Q 3 

23 P to Q Kt 4 
21 R to Kt 2 

25 B toB5 

26 P takes R 

27 BtoK 3 

28 K to K 2 

29 B to Q 2 

30 K to Q sq 



1 PtoK3 

2 PtoQ4 

3 K Kt to B 3 

4 PtoQB4 
6 P takes Q P 

6 BtoQ2 

7 B takes B 

8 Kt takes P 

9 Kt to B 3 
JO P to Q R 3 

11 KttoKt3 

12 Kt takes Q 

13 R takes Kt 

14 B to K 2 

15 BtoBS 

16 Kt to B 6 

17 B takes Kt 

18 P to K B 3 

19 KtoB2 

20 BtoR4 

21 R to Q 2 
28 R to Q B sq 

23 BtoQsq 

24 Pto K 4 

25 R takes R (a) 
I 26 P to Q Kt 3 

' 27 PtoQKt4 
; 28 BtoK2 
' 29 K to K 3 
30 KtoQ4 
Drawn. 



(a) The players who contested this pariie will 
probably be gratified to find that their names 
could not be given to the world. The object of 
both seems to have been that of getting all the 
pieces off the board, and bringing about a draw, 
with the smallest possible expenditure of brain 
power. 
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GAME 159. 

Flayed the 22na July 1n7:). 
'irregular ()i>oninp. 

White. lilMk. 



(c) The firRt ]>hiyer coiiltl v.ni win the oxchanfpc 
hi rr without losinj? the if>iuM' Suppose: - 



Mr. Ill^lCKBUBHK. 



Mr. Louis Paulbex. 

1 P toK4 1 

2 P tAkes P 2 

3 Q Kt to U 3 3 

4 Ki to B 3 % 
1> B to B 1 (b) r, 

6 Castles 6 

7 P to Q .3 (c) 7 

8 B to Q 2 H 

9 Kt to Q 5 9 

10 Kt to B I (e) 10 

11 P to K R 3 11 
18 Q takes B 12 

15 B to Q 5 13 
14 Q to K 4(f) n 
15PtoQB3 15 

16 P takes Q 16 

17 P takes Kfc 17 

18 P to K R 4 IH 

19 P takes P 19 
ao K R to Q s<i 2() 

21 K to B s<i 21 

22 B to B 3 22 

23 B takes Kt 2:^ 

24 R tnkch B 21 
26 Q R to B so rh 2."* 

26 R takes P (h) 26 

27 B to B 5 27 

28 R takes R ch 28 

29 K to K 2 29 
SD K to B 3 30 
31 R to Kt 6 (i) 31 
38 R to Kt 4 ; .12 

33 R takes P c.i ' 3:) 

34 R to Kt 4 ch i 3i 

35 R to Q Kt 4 35 

36 PtoR4 36 

37 P takes P 37 

38 R to B 4 ch :» 

39 R to K 4 eh 30 

40 K to K 3 41) 

41 R to K B 4 41 

42 R to Q 4 ch 43 
48 P to K Kt 3 4,') 
41 K to Q 2 (m) 41 
45KtoB2 4r> 

46 RtoKB4 46 

47 K to B 3 47 
46 K to Q 3 4S 
4»RtoKR4 19 
fiO R to R 5 CO 
Al P to K Kt ft 51 
58 P takcB P 62 
68 RtoR6 63 
54 R to R 5 ch { 5-1 
56 R takes Kt P 65 

56 P to B 3 ch rA\ 

57 R takes P 57 
86 K to B 4 6.^ 
8» P to Kt 4 I rp 

60 K to Kt 5 60 

61 K to Kt 6 I 61 

62 P to Kt .O I G2 
68 K t) R 7 and wins I 

(a) The authorities do not deem this an 
advisHblc dofoDce; but as little aid is to l>c 
derived Irom tbo books in respect of it, it was 
perlm)is juiUcioiis on the part of M.r. Blackburuo 
to adopt it against M. Lonis Paalaan. who suffers 
from the short time limit. 

fb) A weak place for the Bishop, the Black 
Kr not having been moved, B to K 2 is the 
INToper piny in tuis position. P to Q Imsybe ad- 
vanced first, but K 2 is tlio only pi'oper square 
for the Bishop. 

(c) P to K R ."i might have been tried, and 
alwrwards P to () 4. 

(d) Black miirht evidently have won a Pawn 
in this fituiition by B takes Kt, but his position 
on the Kind's side wouhl have been seriously 
weakened by the loss of his K B. Suppose : 

7BtakesKt 
8 P takes B 8 Q takes P 

BRtoQK&sq BKttoKBa 

K> B to K Ni 10 OisUCM 

He ii« threatenc<l with the I<^»s of a piece bgr B to 
Kt 2. f oUowe<l by B takes Kt 

11 BtoKt2 11 QtoB4 

12 Q to Q B so 

And VVhito has a one game. 



P to Q 1 (a) 
Q tnki-- P 
Q U> Q R 4 
P to K Kt 3 
B to Kt 2 
Q Kt to B 3 
Kt to II 3 (d) 
QtoK R4 
B to K Kt 5 
Q to K B 4 
B tiikes Kt 
('iistles. Q side 
Kt to g 6 
PtoK ft 
Q cakes Q 
P takes Kt 
P to K Kt 4 
Kt t*> U 4 (g) 
Kt takes P 
Rtogii 
P to Q B 3 
P takes B 
B t»ik<rs B 
P tiikes P 
K to Q sq 
R to Kt sq 
Rtn Ksq 
K tiikcH R 
Kto K2 
KtoK3 
Ptog R3 
Kto H ft 
K Uikes P 
K to U 3 
PtoKt4 
RtoQ4 
P takes P (k) 
KtoKS 
KtoQ3 
RtoR4 
P to B 4 (1) 
KtoB3 
RtoR8 
RtoQKt 8 
RtoK8 
RtoK4 
KtoQ4 
KtoQS 
RtoK2 
KtoK4 
KtoB6 
KtoKt6 
K takes P 
KtoKt6 
Ptr.R4 
K takes P 
Rt4)()'ioh 
KtoK 6 
R to i> J ch 
K to (^ 6 
RtoKKi2 
R to Kt 3 ch 



10 Kit ikes QBPch 


10 K :o g ><i 


11 Kt Uikcs R 


U Kttog& 


IS B U) B 4 




He has no jfi>od move. 






12 Kt takes Ktch 


13 P tnkes Kt 


It R takes P 


1 1 Q moves 


ligtoKR6 



And forces mate. 

^r. Blnckbnme's oombimit'on is very ingonioiis. 
(f) He could not siifely take the Kt 1* cli 

1 1 B takes P ch 14 K to Kt sq 

15QtoK4 15PtoK4 

and Black wins a piece. A jfiiin his play is very fine. 

(ar) Too inpeiijoiis. By tliis cmu'sc Black 
suffers his I'nwns on the Kin^f's si<lo to 1k» 
broken no. At fne same time, it is ilifiicult tn 
suffjorest li better coui'se. since AMiite, by his Iiuit 
fine move, hss grained an advantHfre. Mr. BlMck- 
1)onme ousrht not to have advanced 3 P to K Kt 4. 

(h) The ]>osition is now retluced to (me of a 
sim])lc clinracter. "WTiite rctnins an iid vantage 
throu>fh the weakness of Black's Pawns. 

(i) He could not capture the Black Pawn at 
once, on account of R to K 7, which would >7ain 
n Pawn. 1 

(k) If the Rook retakes. Wldte exchanjres 
Rooks and wins, Black being unable to defend 
all his isohite<l Pawns. 

(I) Not ^rood; but the Blnck Pawns ore so 
weak that there is no better cour.-*e. 

(m) K to K B 4 would luive won the muno 
sooner. 

GAME ICO. 

Played 21th July 1873. 
Kvans Gam 1 'it. 

White. Black. 



seen, nnd is admirably played firom this point 
by Mr. Bird. 

(d) Blnck plays with f/rwit judfnnent in ex- 
chanfrinfr for the B instead of the Kt. 

(e) White Ims no ntuick ; but a useless march 
like this i? nu odd way of seeking consohition. 

(f) The jilay is not in Mr. Anderssen's old 
style ; the same may be said, indeed, of the other* 
fin'imes by this mastiT that I have hitherto seen. 

(g) The combination of which this is the first 
move is founde<l ufion a misa|)preheusion, and 
is unsound. 

(h) white probably thought he could gain a 
piece here. Finding that imposfisible, he pro- 
ceeds, as the next best thing, to sacrifice one. 

(i) Completely demolishing White's game. 

GAME 161. 

PUyed the 2Uh July 1973. 
Bcotch Gambit. 



Prof. ATfDKSBSKX. 



74 



I 



1 P to K 4 

2 K Kt U) B 3 

3 K B to B 4 
1 P to g Kt 4 
6 PtogB3 

6 Castles 

7 Ptog 1 
H V takes P 
9 PtoQ6 

10 g u to g Kt 2 

11 Btog3 

12 g Kt to B 3 

13 Q Kt to K 2 (b) 

11 gu>g3 
15 g RtogBs<i 

16 g Kt to Kt 3 

17 K to R sq 

18 BtogKtsti 

19 B tnkes P 
2(» Q to K sq 

21 K Kt to g 2 

22 P to K B 4 
2:1 Kt tokes Kt 

24 gto g 3 

25 K R to K sq 

26 B to g R 6 (c) 

27 B to g B 3 
2S PtogR3 
29 BtogKt2 (f) 
.*i>) Kt to K 3 5 (g) 
31 R takes R 

Kt to g B 3 (h) 
Kt takes Kt P 
toKR6 
KttoKO 
toKR4 
Kt to K Kt 5 
38 R to g sq 
36 gtoB6 
40 P takes B 
Resigns. 

(n) Kt to Kt 3 and P to K B 3 should slwavs 
precede P to g B 4 in this defence. If P 'to 
Q B 4 be tiikch first. White can nnsh P to K 5, 
and thus get a clear file for 1x>th his Bishops. 

(b) White, however, omits to avail himself of 
the opnertanitv. 

(c) This style of delfenee, giving up the 
Gambit Pawn for the sake of a ooanter attack, 
is well worthy of attention. As these garovs 
reached London only jnst before going to press, 
I have been umkble to examine them thoroughly ; 
but I can congBsend the manoMiwes which 
follow in this conte^ t. It n the best I have yet 




Mr. BiKo. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 



P to K 4 
gKttoB3 
K B to B 1 
B takes P 
K r. U) B ft 
PU)g3 
P tiikes P 
Bt/)QKt3 
KttoRft 
KttoK2 
C'n sties 
P to g B 4 (a) 
P to K B 3 
g B to K Kt 6 
K Kt to Kt 3 
g R to g B s<i 
Ptog B 5 
P to g B 6 (c) 

19 g Kt to g B o 

20 R to K 8(1 
Kt to g R 6 
g Kt Ukes B (d) 
Ht()g2 
g B to Kt 4 
B to g B 4 

Pt4.gKt3 
Ptog R4 
g II to g B 2 
g n to K 2 

K tsikes P 
n tiikos R 
H tivkes B P 
H to K B 7 
R bikes B 
gtoK2 
rt<»KB4 
B to K 6 (i) 
3S B to g 2 

39 B takes Kt 

40 R tiikes P 



21 
22 
23 
21 
25 

2f; 

27 
2i 
29 
30 
31 
32 
3:i 
31 
35 

3»; 

37 



White. 
Dr. Mkitxer. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
N 
9 



00 



ch 



PtoK4 
KKttoB3 
P t4) g 4 
Kt takes P 
Bto K3 
P to g B 3 
K B to B 4 
BtoKt3 
(^astles 

10 Kt to g 2 (a) 

11 Kt to Kt 5 
P takes B 
g R tskes g 
B takes P 
PtoKR3 
Pto K4 
B to Kt 3 
Kt U) g 4 
R takes Kt 
g Kt to B 3 
Kt takes Kt 
PtoK 6 
Kt takes P 
P takes B 
R to K S(i 
Rto K2 
Kto R2 
R to K B 2 
KttoB3 
P to g Kt 4 
KtoKtsq 
KtoR2 
R to g B 2 
KtoKt3 
Kttog4 
Kt to Kt 3 
RtoKS 
P takes P 
KtoB2 
KtoKsq 
K toB2 
R to g B 2 
K to Kt sq 

41 Rto g 2 
45 R takes R 
Kt tiikes P 
Kt takes P 
Kt to B 6 
KttoKft 
Kt to g 2 
KtoB2 
Kt to B 3 
Kt to g 4 ch 
KttoK6 
Kt to Kt 7 
Kt to R 5 
P to Kt 8 
KtoKt2 
P to Kt 4 
KttoKt7 
Kt to R 6 
K tx) Kt 3 
KtoKt2 
KtoKl 3 
Kt to Kt 7 
KttoB6 
KtoB3 
KtoK4 
Kt takes P 
KtoB6 
K takes P 
KtoBS 
Resigns 

(a) This Utae 



12 
13 
11 
15 
16 
17 
IH 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
2^1 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

:« 

3ft 

:r. 

36 
37 

:» 

39 
40 
41 
12 

4;i 



4<l 
47 
4H 
49 
50 
51 
62 
63 
&ft 
65 
56 
67 
bH 
69 
60 
61 
63 
6:i 
6ft 
65 

m 

67 
68 

oa 

70 
71 
72 



Black. 
Mr. 8. RosEVTHAX. 
1 PtoK4 



2 g Kt to B 3 


3 1' takes P 


4 KBtoBft 


6 gtoB3 


6 K Kt to K 3 


7 Kt to K 4 


8 g to K Kt 3 


9 g takes K P 


10 g to Kt 5 


11 B takes B 


12 g takes g 


13 K to g sq 


14 P to g 3 


15 Kt to B 4 


16 Kt to K 6 


17 Ptog R3 


IS Kt takes g R 


19 KtoK2 


20 Kt takes Kt 


21 B to K 3 


22 P takes P 


23 B takes B 


24 K Rtogaq 


25 K to B s(i 


26 R to g 8 ch 


27 R to K sq 


2S K to Kt sq 
29 PtoK R3 


:^ R to g 6 


31 Rtog8ch 


32 RtoK2 


33 K to R 2 


3ft P to g Kt 3 


35 R to g 2 


36 Rtog4(fh>mQ8> 


37 P to B 4 


3S P fcikes P 


39 K to Kt sq 


40 KtoB2 


41 R to K 2 


42 Rto B 4ch 


43 RtoK4(frnm B^ 


41 R to K 7 


46 R Uikes R 


16 R takes g Kt P 


ft7 R to g B 7 


IN R ttikes P 


•19 R to K 6 


60 KtoB3 


61 R to g R 6 


62 KtoBft 


6:i K to K 6 


&ft P to Kt 4 


66 KtoK4 


66 KtoK3 


67 K to K 4 


68 KtoK6 


69 KtoK6 


60 Rto B 2 


01 R to K B 2 


62 K to K 7 


63 R to B 7 ch 


61.K toB8 


65 K to Kt 8 


6<{ R to g R 7 


67 R to R 6 ch 


<H R takes P 


09 R takes Kt 


70 K to Kt 7 


71 R to g R 3 


7aKtoKt.d 



manoMTre, whereby White 96U 



1st August 1873.] 
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back Uio Pavnci he gave ap, is the only ohub in 
this desert of Bevonty-two moyee in length. 

(b) The Bishop onght to have been withdrawn 
at once. By his next move Block wins the ex- 
€sbaaigB and the game. 



GAME 162. 

Played the 22nd July 1873. 
Irregular Opening. 



I Black. 
Hcrr Gklbvuhs. 



I 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 

7 
8 



White. 

Mr. U. E. BiBD. 

1 PtoKB4 
SPtoK4 

3 P to Q 3 

4 B takes P 

5 Kt to K B 3 

6 Kt to K Kt 6 

7 P to K R 4 

8 PtoKRS 

9 P takes B 

10 P takes P 

11 R takes P 

12 P takes R 

13 K to K B gq 

14 B to Kt 6 ch 
16 QtoKRG 

(a) Virtaally losing at once. The proper de- 
fence to White's unsound attack is to aavancc 
P to Q 3. If the first player tlien move his Kt to 
Kt 5 (and he can do no better) Black answers 
with B to K Kt 5, gaining a sound position with 
a Pawn plus. The effect of the play actually 
dfaoaen is apparent at once. 

(b) This partie may fairly be accounted one of 
tlie most extraordinary match games on record. 



P to K B 4 
P takes P 
P takes P 
Kt to K B 3 
P to K 3 (a) 
P to Kt 3 
BtoKR3 
B takes Kt 
9 Kt to Q 4 

10 Q to K 2 

11 R takes R 

12 Q to Kt 5 ch 

13 Q to K R 5 

14 K to K 2 (b) 

Resigns. 



The following two games arrived just as we were 
going to press, and we have no time to note 
But, believing that our readers prefer to 
the games directly after t^ey are played, 
mther then wait until the interest in the Tourna- 
ment is over, we give the games as they are. 



GAME 163. 

Played 25th July 1873. 



White. 
Ur. H. E. Bian. 



1 PtoKB4 


2 K Kt to B 3 


3 PtoKS 


4 PtoQB3 

5 KttoRS 


6KttoB2 


7 P to Q Kt 3 


8 BtoKt2 


9 BtoK2 


10 Castles 


11 Q to K sq 


12 R to Q sq 


IS PtoB4 


14 PtoKR3 


15PtoQ4 


IB RtoQ2 


17 Q to B 2 


IB Q Kt to K sc 


]9KttoQ3 


20 Q to Kt 3 


21 Kt to B 2 


28 Q takes B 
2S KRtoQsq 
24 K P takes P 


26 P takes P 


28 Kt to Q 3 


27 RtakesB 


28 Kt to B 2 


29QtoK3 
SOBtoBS 


21 QRtoQ2 


SSQtoBS 


33 &toQ3 


34 Kt takes P 


SBPtoBS 


86 Qtakes Kt 
37BtoQ6 



Black. 

Prof. AlTDBBSSBir. 

1 PtoKS 

2 PtoQB4 

3 P to K B 4 

4 K Kt to B 3 

5 B to K 2 
Castles 

7 P to Q Kt 3 

8 B to Kt 2 
Kt to R 3 

10 Kt to B 2 

11 Q KttoKsq 

12 QtoB2 

13 Kt to Kt 6 

14 Kt to R 3 
16 B to K 5 

16 BtoKBS 

17 R to Q sq 

18 Kt to B 2 
10 P to K R 3 

20 KtoR2 

21 B takes Kt 

22 P to K Kt 4 

23 Kt P takes P 

24 R to K Kt sq 
2fi P t:ikes P 

26 B takes B 

27 Kt to B 3 

28 R to Kt 3 

29 Q R to K Kt sq 

30 RtoKt6 

31 P to K 4 

32 QRtoKtS 

33 PtoKS 
94 P takes Kt 

35 RtoKt2 

36 P takes B 

37 RtakeaPoh 



I GAME 164. 

Played on 25th July 1873. 
Bishop's Grambit. 

White. I Black. 

Mr. S. Rosenthal. 



1 P to K 4 

2 P to K B 4 

3 BtoB4 

4 K to 6 sq 
B takes P 
K Kt. to B 3 
P to K R 4 

8 K to Kt sq 

9 Kt t'> K sq 
Q Kt to B 3 
B toKt3 
P to Q 4 
K tikes P 
Kt takes Kt 
KtoK3 
PtoB3 
P takes Q 
Kt to B 6 ch 
Kt to R 6 
PtoB4 
KttoQ3 
KtoB3 

23 KttoB4(ft'omQ3) 

24 Kt tiikes B 

25 K takes P 
R to R 6 
RtoR5 
P takes P 
RtoB6 
KtoB3 
KttoQ3 
Kt to K G ch 
B takes P 

31 K to B 4 

35 K R to Q B sq 

36 B to Kt 5 ch 

37 P takes Kt ch 

38 Q R to B 2 

39 R takes R 

40 R to Q R sq 

41 R takes P ch 

42 K takes P 

43 KtoB6 



Dr. Mbit^kk. 



5 
6 

7 



10 
11 
12 
13 
11 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 



26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 



1 
2 

3 
4 
5 



PtoK4 
P takes P 
Q to R 5 ch 
P toQ4 
P to K Kt 4 

6 Q to R 4 

7 PtoKR3 

8 P to Kt 5 

9 K Kt to B 3 

10 P to Q B 3 

11 PtoB6 

12 P to B 7 ch 

13 Kt takes P ch 

14 P to Kt 6 ch 

15 Q Uikes Q 

16 Q takes K B 

17 PtoKB 4 

18 K to B 2 

19 Q B to K 3 

20 Btog3 

21 Kt to Q 2 

22 P to Kt 4 

23 B tJikes Kt 
^ K R to K sq 

25 P takes P 

26 Kt to Kt 3 

27 B to Q 2 
29 Kt takes P 

29 Kt to Q 3 

30 R to K Kt sq 

31 B to K 3 

32 KtoB3 

33 B to Q 4 ch 
31 R tekes P 

35 Kt to K 5 

36 Kt takes B 

37 K to Kt 2 

38 R to Q Kt sq 

39 B takes R 

40 R takes P 

41 K to Kt sq 

42 R to Kt 5 

43 R takes P 



41 R to R 8 oh and mate in three moves. 



GAME 165. 

Consultation Game. Played 19th July 1873. 
Irregular Opening. 

White. Black. 



STBIiriTK,Bz*A.CKBUSirB 

and BiKD. 

1 PtoQB4 

2 P to K 3 

3 Kt to K B 3 
:4 PtoQRS 

5 Kt to Q B 3 

6 PtoQ4 

7 P takes P 

8 BtoQ3 
Castles 

10 K R to K sq 

11 P to Q Kt 4 

12 Q to Q Kt 3 (a) 

13 P to Q 5 (b) 

14 P to K R 3 

15 Kt Ukes Kt 

16 B to K B sq 

17 B to K 3 

18 P to K B 4 

19 Kt to K 2 

20 B takes Kt 

21 PtoKKt3(c) 

22 KtoR2 

23 B to Kt 2 
21 Q to K 3 (d) 
85 Kt takes B 

26 Q to K 4 

27 K to R sq. 
88 Q B to Q sq 



AyoBBssBN, Paitlsbv 

and ROSBBTHAL. 



I 



P to K B 4 

PtoK3 

Kt to K B 3 

Pto QB4 

Kt to Q B 3 

P takes P 

BtoQ3 

P to Q Kt 8 

Castles 

PtoQR3 

KttoK2 

Kt to K Kt 3 

Kt to K Kt 5 

Kt(K>mKt6toK4 

Kt takes Kt. 

Q to K R 6 

RtoKBS 

KttoKKt3 

Kt takes B P 

B takes B 

R to K Kt 3 

BtoK4 

B to Q Kt 2 
21 B takes P ch 
25 P to K B 5 

Q takes Kt ch 

PtoQK64 

PtiikesP 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

27 

33 



26 
27 
28 



Resigns. 

(a) A dilfereiice of opinion arose as to this 
move, Mr. Bird strongly arging B to K Kt 5. 

Cb) Jgain l&r. Bird proposed B to K Kt 5. 

AC) A strange miscalculation, whioh leads 
White on to gmt embarrassment, Q to K B 3 



would hitve given first players at least an equal 
game. 

(d) Another hasty move, P to Q B 5 would 
have been much better. 'ITie whole ^ame is 
^uito unworthy of the eminent i>laycrs engaged 
in it. But most of them h;ul just arrived in 
Vienna, were faticrued, and possibly not very 
enthusiiistic about Chess on the 19th July. 



GAME 1G6. 

Plaj'ed at Vienna (not in Tournament), 
19th July. 

Evans Crambit. 
"White. [ Black. 

Mr. H. a. Bird. Db. Mcitnbb 



1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 B to Q B 4 

4 P to Q Kt 4 

5 P to Q B 3 

6 P to Q 4 

7 CiU^Ues 

8 P takes P 

9 B to Q Kt 2 

10 P to Q 5 (b) 

11 BtoQS 

12 Kt t) Q B 3 

13 Kt to K 2 

14 Kt to K Kt 3 

15 Kt to K R 4 

16 P to K B 4 

17 B to Q B 2 

18 B to Q B 3 

19 P to K B 6 

20 K to R sq 

21 Q to K Kt 4 (d) 

22 Kt to K R 5 

23 Kt to B 3 

81 Kt takes B (e) 

25 Q to K Kt 3 

26 Q takes Q P 

27 P to K 6 

2-^ P takes B P (f) 

29 Q R to K sq 

30 Q takes Q 

31 KttoKO 

32 Kt tfikes R at Q SCI 

33 Q R to Q sq 

34 K R to K sq 
36 R takes B 

(a) A grave error 
always be played to 



1 P to K 4 

2 Kt to Q fi 3 

3 BtoQ B 1 

4 B takes P 

5 BtoQBl 

6 P takes P 

7 PtoQ3 

8 B to g Kt 3 

9 Kt to K 2 (a) 



10 Kt to Q R 

11 Castles 

12 PtoQ B4 

13 B to Q B 2 (c> 
11 PtoKB3 

15 Q to K sq 

16 P to Q B 6 

17 P to Q Kt 4 

18 Kt to Q Kt 2 

19 B to Kt 3 ch 

20 BtoK6 

21 B to K Kt 4 

22 Kt to Q sq 

23 PtoKKt3 

24 Kt P takes Kt 

25 K to B sq 

26 Kt to K Kt sq 

27 Kt to K B 2 

28 B to Q Kt 2 

29 Q to Q sq 

30 Q R takes Q 

31 B takes Q P 

32 R takes Kt 

33 Kt ftom Kt to B 2 
31 Kt takes B P 

Resigns. 

the Queen's Knight should 
Q K 4, in this defence. 



before the other Knight is brought to K 8. 

(b) White fails to profit by his adversaiy's 
mistake. He should now have advanced the 
Knight to K Kt 5. If the second player then 
Castle, Q to R 5 gives White an ovenK^helming 
superiority. If— 

10 P to Q 4 

11 P takes P 11 Kt takos P 

12 R to K sq ch, &c. 

Herr Zakertort adds the following variation 
in respect of this branch of the opening :— 

9 Kt to K 2 

10 Kt to Kt 5 10 

11 P takes P 11 
A very good move. 

12 P to Q 6 
By far the b^ line of play. 

12 



PtoQ 4 
Kt to Q R 4 



Kt takes B 

13 Q to Q 4 best 

14 Q takes Kt 

15 PtoQRS 

16 B to K R 6 

17 B takes R 

18 K takes P 



13 P takes Kt 

14 Kt to Q B 3 

15 QtoQR4ch 

16 Q takes Kt 

17 P to K Kt 3 

18 K takes B best 
10 B to Q R 3 ch 

And White retains the better game though the- 
excliango behind. 

(c) At this point, or on the preceding move, 
the Knight should be played to K Kt 3. Bj 
omitting this precautiou, Dr. Moitner permits, 
on the_part of Mr. Bird, the dangerous move of 
Kt to K R 4. 

(d) Tlirough Black's errors in the opening, 
Mr. Krd obtoine an attack superior to that 
usoany derived ftrom this '* ntMrmal " fbrm of the 
Evans opening. 

(e) Qood ; it is obvious that if both Knights- 
are taken, White easily wins by capturing th» 
TBxnx checking. 

(f) This also is well played. If the Qiieen bo^ 
removed, mate evidently follows at once. Whitt 
has it oil his own way. 
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WHIST. 

A and B play against X and Z. A leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 

card is the next one led. 



7 



S 



10 



II 



12 



'3 



HAND No. 158. 

Played at Nice, May 1873. 

Score — Love. Z turns up D 5. 



HAND No. 159. 

Played at the Westminster Club, Albemarle 
Street, June 1873. 

Score — X and Z, love ; A and B, 4. 

Z turns up D 8. 



A. 




9^9 
9 9 
9„9 
9^9 




X. 



B. 

9' 

9 

9 



Z. 



A. 



X. 



B. 




4- 






8 



10 



9 
9 9 

9 9 




4- ♦ 

♦ + 



9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 





II 



12 



13 




Z. 



O 0^0 

o 

O 

o 

O O 

+7*1 f+^ 

*4.* * ♦ 



4- + 
4- ♦ 
4- 4- 


♦*4' 




4- 





lo 

® 


3 

■ 

4 






• 

e 











0^0 
0^0 
<>_0 











9 
9 
9 




9 


9 


^Ci 


.9 


9^9| 


9 


_S2J 



8 



10 



II 



12 



13 



HAND No. 160. 

Z turns up C Kg. 

Score — Love. 



A. 

Davis. 
[0 




o o 




0^0 
0^0 



X. B. Z. 

Bianchi. F. H. Ivcwi^ Ries. 
O 




4- 4- 







9 ^ 
9 

9 9 

9 
9 9 



O 

0^0 







♦ 




4'jL+ 
♦*4' 

*x+ 












OoO 

0^0 














4 ^ 



^C 


^ — ^ 










9 9 




9 9 




9 9 


M® 








9 9 




9 


/JWk 




9 9 




9 9 




q? 9 



9 9 
9 

9 9 
9 9 



9 9 
9«,9 
9^9 
9_SZl 



/ 
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HAND 158. 

Notes. —Trick i. It is generally best to follow the rule, and cover the Kv with the Ace. This is probably a good lesson for 
B. Trick 7. The right play is to trump with a small trump. Z takes full advantage of B's error. B can only have one Spade, 
and his suit is therefore Hearts, and Z gets rid of his remaining Heart. Trick 8. It is bad play to lead the trump. 

HAND 159. 
Notes. — Trick i . — It is usual to retain the turn-up card as long as possible. We should not play the 10 with Ace, Kg, 10, 
4. Why not force Z ? Trick 7. The H 2 should not have been discarded. Trick 10. The best chance of winning the game 
is by discarding the H Kg, for, if he does not, B leads the small Club, and must win the game. 

HAND 160. 
Notes. — Trick 2. Mr. Lewis considers that in this position it was the best play to lead the Q, rather than the orthodox 
lead of Ace, Q, in order that he may retain the whole power. Trick 10. We do not think A should have thrown away the H Kv. 
Trick II. The only chance of getting the game is to credit A with the H Kg. 



SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 82. 



1. A leads a small Heart ; won by Z 

2. Z leads Spades 2 ; A wins with Ace. 

3. A leads Hearts 4 ; won by B with Knave. 

4. B leads Club 2 ; won by A with 10. 



8. B leads small Diamond ; won by A. 

9* } Two rounds of Clubs, trumps. 

10. ) * r 

11. A leads small Diamond ; won by B. 
'^' t Two Hearts. Solution five by cards. 



5. A leads Heart 10 ; won by B with Ace. 

6. B leads Club 4 ; won by Z. 'A passing the trick. 

7. Z leads small Spade ; won by B. 

Solution of Double Dummy Problem, No. 82, byE. W. W. (Portland), Konge, S. M., Peter (Athaeneum), Coelebs— right. 
Jim Lind makes five by cards, but not against the best play ; Beta, King Cole, Belgravia, Muff (Arlington), X and J. Richardson — 
wrong. 

















DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM No. 83. 

By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 
A*s Hand. 













s? 


V 


s? 


9 


9 


9 




B's Hand. 




Z's Hand. 

pe: 





X's Hand. 

























Spades Trumps. A to lead, and A and B to make all thirteen tricks. 



CLUB MANNERS. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — In this month's number you refer to the bad manners of card players, as exhibited in their conduct 
in Club rooms. I believe there are but few players who will not endorse your views. On the Continent such a 
thing as a row in a Club room is unheard of. If men were to attempt anything of the sort, pistols would be 
used. This would not be permitted here, and we may therefore place this remedy on one side. It cannot be said 
that the French are less excitable than we ; yet, during all the years that I have been in the habit of playing 
in France and Italy, I cannot recal a quarrel, and I think I see the reason for the difference. Here the 
disputants are left to settle their differences in the best way they can. If one of the parties choose to bring the 
matter before the Committee, no doubt justice is generally done. But, then again, nine-tenths of these quarrels 
are made up between the players. Here is the difference in practice between this and other countries. Else- 
where a noise, not to say a wrangle, is an insult, not only to the member insulted, but to the Club, and the Club 
prosecutes to protect its members. I am quite sure that if any one were to speak rudely to another in any 
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Club out of England, the Club would at once get rid of the offender, and all the apologies in the world 
addressed to the offended party would have no effect. Is there any possible reason why a similar system is not 
tried here. I have visited nearly every Whist room in England, and I am bound to say that the manners of the 
card players more resemble the snarling street curs than those of a body of English gentlemen. — ^Yours, &c.. 

Wanderer. 



PIQUET DISCARDS, 

ELDER HANDS. 



38.— The Hand— C Ace, Kv, 9, 8, 7 ; H Kg, 10 ; 
S Kg, 10. 9 ; D Kv, 10. 

Mr. Bianchi's Discard. — H Kg ; D Kv ; S Kg, 9, 
and left a card. 

The last hand in a Rubicon. Score 48. The player 
made 95, and led the C Ace, the only trick he made. 

Score 20 to 20. 

39. — The Hand. — C Ace, Kg, Q, 10; H Ace, Kv, 
10, 8 ; S Ace, Q, 9 ; D Kg. 
Mr. Hilsen's Discard.— H Kv 10, 8 ; S 9 ; D Kg. 
Made 36 to 6. 

40. — The Hand.— H Ace, Kg, ro, 9, 7 ; C Q ; D 8 ; 
S Ace, Kg, Q, Kv, 7. 
The Discard.— H 10, 9, 7 ; D 8 ; C Q 
Made 77 to 2. 



Score 80 to 42. 
41.— The Hand— H Ace, Q, 9 ; C Q, 10, 8, 7 ; D 8 ; 
S Kv, 10, 8, 7. 
The Discard.— H 9 ; C 10, 8, 7 ; D 8. 
Made a double. 

42.— The Hand.— C Q, Kv, 10 ; H Q, Kv, 10 ; 
S Ace, 10; D Ace, Kg, 10, 8. 
Mr. Hilsen's Discard— H Q, Kv ; D Ace, Kg, 8. 
Took in C Kg, 8, 7 ; S 7 ; H Kg. 
Made 32 to 8. 

Score 16 to 12. 
43. — The Hand. — S Ace, Kg, 9, 7 ; H Ace, Q, Kv, 9 ; 
D Kg, 7 ; C Kg, 7. 
The Discard. — S Ace, 9, 7 ; D 7 ; C 7. 
Made 37 to 5. 



YOUNGER HANDS. 

Score very much against the player. 
44. — The Hand — D Ace, Q, Kv, 10, 9, 8; S Kg; 
C Q, 10; H Kg, 10, 7. 
Mr. Hilsen's Discard. — C Q, 10; H 7. 
Took in D Kg, C Kg, S 8, and won the game. 
Mr. Hilsen thinks the Discard wrong, and that 
the proper Discard was H Kg, 7 ; C Q. 

Score Love All. 
45 — The Hand.— H Kg, Q, lo, 7 ; C 10, 8; D Q, 
Kv, 9 ; S Ace, 9, 7. 
The Discard.— C 8 ; S 9, 7. 
Made 7 to 32. 

Score 43 to 36. 
46.— The Hand— H Ace, Kg, Q, Kv; C 10, 8; D 
Kg, 9, 7 ; S Kg, Q, Kv. 
The Discard.— C 10, 8 ; D 7. 
Made 37 to 6. 



Score 77 to 2. 

47. — The Hand. — H Kg; C Ace, Kg, Kv, 10, 7; 
D9,8, 7; SQ, Kv, 7. 
The Discard — D 9, 8, 7. 
Made 28 to 12. 

48.— The Hand.— H Kg, Kv ; S Kg, 9 ; C Ace, Kg, 
Q, 9, 8 ; D Ace, Kv, 10. 

The Discard. — D Ace, Kv, 10. 

Made 25 to 14. 



49. — The Hand. — D Q, Kv, 10, 9 ; H Kg, 10, 8, 7 ; 
CQ, Kv; SQ, Kv. 

The Discard — H 10, 8, 7. 

Made ii to 32. 

The following suggested discards are made by E. W. W. (Portland) : — 

25. — C 10, 9, 8; H 7 ; S 7. We have nothing to ' 29. — Suggests H 10 ; S 10, 8; D 7; and C Q. 

We put out the hand, and showed it to the player, and 
he made the same discard, and he adheres to his 
opinion in cool blood. 



say against the discard, which we think quite rational. 
As to the hand not being interesting, we have said 
already that we scarcely attempt to make selections. 
Our object is to get, in print, a given number of dis- 
cards from actual play. 

26 and 27. — E. W. W. approves the Discards. 

28. — Suggests D 7 instead of H Ace. The player 
says : — " I have a quint in Hearts, and seizieme in 
Spades, 14 Kings and 14 Queens against me, and I 
must go for either Clubs or Diamonds, in the hope of 



35. — Suggests the discard of the three Diamonds. 
We do not agree. There are seven Hearts and four 
Diamonds against the player, and he cannot afford 
the risk of a capot. The C Ace Kg could be of 
but little use, and he takes the chance of 14 
Queens, and he has nothing but three Kings against 
him. 



making my point good. 

The discussion of discards is a new feature of our magazine. We shall be glad to see other players 
follow E. W. W.^s lead. 
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ANGLES AT BILLIARDS. 

No. IV. 

Section 22. — Diagram of the Angles. 
In the preceding articles we have explained the direction in which the white travels after striking the red 
in any possible manner on the Billiard table — at any angle, with any strength, or with any manner of play, and 
we have also shown .the causes which produce the various effects. To sum up our conclusions, and to exhibit 
them in a compendious form, we have prepared the annexed diagrams, which we now proceed to explain. 

SaOe^incl^ A / /bet 




Plate I represents the Billiard table. The spot is occupied by spot white, and the red is placed from \ to 
I of an inch nearer balk than the centre spot. W shows the position of white, after arriving from the curve 
A B at the moment of striking red with a dead stroke. The balls are placed in this position in order that 
two straight lines drawn through the centre of W from the spot and the centre of the middle pocket shall 
enclose an angle of 86 deg., which, as we have seen in Section 5, is the angle at which balls diverge when the 
white strikes the red without any rotatory motion. A sector of a circle is then drawn between these two lines, 
having its centre at W and a radius of thirty inches. If the white be now placed on any part of the cur\'^e 
between A and B, and so struck as to arrive at the position occupied by W without rotatory motion, the number 
of degrees, measured from A to the centre of white, will show the angle between the line of direction and the 
common diameter, that is, the angle at which red has been struck. From whatever point in the curve A B the 
white has been driven, if it strike the red without rotation at the point where W and R are in contact the red 
wiU be driven into the middle pocket, and the white will move towards the spot white, along the straight line W S. 

We know, from Section 18, that at a less angle than 15 deg. the dead stroke cannot be played with 
precision, and without very great strength it will not travel far. The radius W C whicli makes A C equal to 
15 deg. is therefore the limit towards A beyond which these strokes cannot be played, so as to make certain 
that white will reach the spot white. On the other hand, although there is in theory no limit to the fineness witli 
which a ball may be played, yet in practice few good players would rely on making a stroke which required to be 
played finer than 73 deg. The reason for this is that between 73 deg. and 90 deg. a very small difference in 
the direction of white makes so much greater a difference in the angle at which red is struck than when full 
strokes are played. The point F marks 73 deg. on the arc A B from A, and the limits within which a canon 
can be made with a dead stroke are therefore defined by the radii VV C and W F. The strength with which 
the stroke is played will have no effect on the direction taken by either the white or the red ball. 

In trying to verify, on the Billiard table, our statements regarding the conduct of the white ball, after 
striking the red, the beginner will probably experience some difficulty in being certain that his stroke has really 
been a dead stroke, or that when the balls came into contact white was free from any movement of rotation. 
He may evade this difficulty by placing red and spot white in the places shown in the diagram, and the white 
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ball in the position of W. If he then place a fourth ball on any part of the curve, between F and C, and play 
straight upon the white ball in any manner, but with some strength, white will move from its position, as if it 
had been itself struck with a dead stroke, and red will be driven into the pocket. It is not necessary 
even that the stroke upon W should be perfectly straight, a deviation of three or four degrees will make little 
difference in the result, if the fourth ball is not placed too close to the points F or C. The reason why white 
acts in this case, as if striking red a dead stroke, is, that it is struck in a line with its centre by the fourthball, 
and as it is touching red it has not space to take any rolling motion from the friction of the table. 

In section 21 we pointed out the advantage of high half ball strokes, in playing for losing hazards and 
canons, as allowing a greater range of error in the line of direction without causing the failure of the stroke. 
This advantage, 'we found, was greatest when the line of direction made, with the common diameter, an angle 
of 30 degrees, and gradually diminished as this angle increased up to 45 degrees, when it disappeared altogether. 
Where it is possible to play such strokes, the Billiard player should not neglect the opportunity of taking 
advantage of them. On the diagram the point D on the curve shews the position of greatest latitude, and 
the point E shows where it becomes nil. In playing the stroke, it must be remembered that the white ball 
does not occupy the position of W at the moment of contact, and therefore red will not be driven into the 
pocket, but more in the direction of R M. We have not therefore the same proofs of accuracy, that we had 
in playing the dead stroke. But this is of less consequence, as precision is not an important feature in these 
strokes, in fact, they are chosen principally to avoid the necessity of extreme accuracy of play. Of coiu-se it 
will be understood thai from D the stroke must be played gently, and from E strongly, in which latter case the 
white will take the curved path shown in the diagram. From points between D and E the strength must be 
varied according to the instructions given in section 17, and the curve will be intermediate to the two courses 
shown in the diagram between W to S. If the white ball be between F and B, the canon can be made better 
by a full following stroke than an attempt to play fine, but a following stroke at so great a distance is very 
uncertain, and should scarcely ever be attempted in actual play. When white lies between C and A the 
canon can still be made, without much difficulty, by the aid of a little screw. In such strokes the red strikes 
the cushion below the middle pocket. Beyond A the canon is still possible, with appropriate amounts of 
screw; but as the angle of divergence, and the curve described by white after striking red, depends on complex 
considerations, namely, the angle at which red is struck, the amount of screw, and the degrees of sharpness 
of the stroke, it is not a safe stroke to play, nor one advantageous to practise. 

The line dfawn from K to the left side of R is the limiting radius of the corresponding sector for the 
other side of the table. Between B and K a canon should not be attempted by means of follow, for red 
would be liable to kiss upon the st)ot white, when the balls would lie in a very favorable position for the 
adversary. 

Section 23. — Losing Hazards from Balk. 

Losing hazards are by far the most important strokes for the ordinary Billiard player to study. With an 
enonnous amount of practice, a more continuous break may perhaps be ensured by the winning hazard known 
as the spot stroke ; but, with the exception of probably five or six of the very finest professional players, it 
will be found that the large majority of scores made by any Billiard player will consist of losing hazards. 
Besides being the most frequent, they are the most advantageous strokes to play for in general There are 
several reasons for this, but the most important is, that it is more easy to leave the balls in a favourable 
position for continuing to score after a losing hazard than after any other stroke. After making a winning 
hazard, the red is placed on the spot, and the player's ball must be played from where it comes to rest, and 
there is only a small portion of the Billiard table where it can lie so as to make another score off the red at 
all certain. After a canon, all three balls are in motion, and, except in very gentle strokes, their relative 
positions, after tliey come to rest, must be very uncertain. On the other hand, in playing for a losing hazard, 
we have to calculate the position of one ball only, and the player has the immense advantage of being able to 
vary the position of his own ball within the limits of the semi-circle of balk. We have seen. Section 20, that, 
under these circumstances, it is easy to control the position of the ball played at, and an examination of the 
diagram Plate II will show in how Small a portion of the Billiard table, out of balk, the ball will be safe from 
a succession of losing hazards. The curves in this plate are constructed to show the limits within which losing 
hazards can be made into the various pockets, from balk, with a stroke varying in angle from half to three- 
quarter ball, and in manner from a dead stroke to a high gentle one. 

The two curved lines, A and B, mark the limits within which the red must lie to enable the player to 
make a losing hazard into the left hand middle pocket The curve A is the sixth part of a complete circle, 
from which it follows if any two lines drawn from its extremities and meeting in any part of the curve be taken 
as a line of direction, and a common tangent referring to two balls meeting at this point, that these two lines 
will form an angle of 30 deg. This we have seen, Section 1 7, is the angle taken by the white if played with 
a very gentle stroke, so as to strike the red half ball. The point where the curve A meets the balk line is' 2^'^ 
inches — or the diameter of a ball — within the left hand comer of the D of balk, so as to allow for the distance 
between the centres of the balls when they meet. For a hke reason, the upper extremity of the curve is two 
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inches above the centre of the middle pocket. The curve B is the third part of a circle, and contains within 
lines similarly drawn to those described for A an angle of 60 deg. This, according to Section 17, is the angle 
taken by a ball struck with a dead stroke half ball. This curve, like that of A, is kept the diameter of a ball 
outside the right hand corner of the balk semi-circle, and the centre of the middle pocket. C and D are 
the curves drawn in a similar manner between balk and the right hand middle pocket. A portion of 

Scale /h inf^ol/iot 




the surface of the table is common to both the areas included between these pairs of curves, and from 
any part of this portion the losing hazard can of course be made into either of the middle pockets. 
That pocket which is nearest the red will generally be the easiest to make, but the player in his selection 
will be guided not by this alone, but by a consideration of where the red will be left after the stroke, so as to 
enable him to make a succession of losing hazards. The same reasons will also influence him in choosing 
the position of his own ball when the red is not close to the limiting lines. By varying the angle when 
possible, or the strength and manner of the stroke, he can usually leave the red in any position which he 
considers most favourable to him. On this point we shall have more to say when we come to the consideration 
of breaks. The curves M and O show the limits of losing hazards into the left hand top pocket, and I and L 
are the corresponding ones for the right hand top pocket, but we have already seen that in dead strokes there 
is no allowance for error ; that each degree of difference in striking red causes a degree of departure from the 
direction white is desired to take, and the amount of error would amount to an inch when the red is situated 
near the lower ends of the curves I and O. This would be sufficient to spoil the losing hazard, and therefore 
it is rarely advisable to play for it in these situations. ITie practical limits for large angles is within the curves, 
I and O, and we have represented them in the plate by the curves K and N, which contain angles of 48 degrees, 
when the player gets the fiiU advantages, mentioned in section 21, if he takes care to strike strong and high. If 
the red is on or very near the limiting lines M or L, and a considerable distance from the pocket, it is better 
to play a little fuller than half ball, and to give the effect of follow, as the strength necessary to carry white to the 
pocket would cause it to diverge a little more than 30 degrees from the line of direction. This stroke may also 
be played fine, which, though more difficult, is often necessary to leave red where a score can be made afterwards. 
All these curves might have been continued till they met the balk line, but the hazard is so very uncertain with red 
so far from the pocket that it was not desirable to confuse the figure by unnecessary lines. Besides, if the red lie on 
any part of the table which would have been included in the omitted parts of the curves, a losing hazard is easy 
into the middle pocket, or if it lie between A and B, or D and G, an easy winning hazard is available, which 
can always be played in such a manner as to leave white where the player can score off the red when it is 
placed upon the spot The lines E and F, and G and H show the limits of possible jennies into the left and 
right hand middle pockets respectively. In playing these strokes it is essential to success that they should 
be very gende and accurately true, or the white, advancing so obliquely to the pocket, will catch the near 
shoulder on the one hand, and on the other will be driven towards the middle of the table by the cushion at 
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the far side of the pocket To complete the figure we have added two curves, P and Q. If the red lies 
between these lines and the side cushion, it is possible to make a losing hazard into the top pocket on 
the same side, but these strokes are so difficult and uncertain that it is seldom right to attempt them, and to 
succeed in them at all a knowledge of side and its effects is indispensable, and on that point we have not yet 
ispoken. 

The reader will remark how large a proportion of the table out of balk is included in the lines in the diagram, 
and that everywhere within these limits the hazard is an easy one, which the player, by moderate practice, may 
make certain of succeeding in, and he will remember that there is generally another ball upon the table, and 
when both balls are unfortunately within the areas of safety, a canon may always be made by the help of 
the cushions. Wc must now examine the properties of the cushions, and the manner in which a ball is 
affected by striking them, and this we propose to do in the next article. But the learner now knows enough to 
see that when both balls are out of balk there is no occasion to play for difficult or uncertain strokes, such as 
are called fancy shots, and that to become a successful player it is of more importance to practise easy strokes 
until they become certainties than to waste time over difficult screws and such strokes, which, though they may 
be attractive to the beginner, and productive of much applause from spectators, yet oftener lead to the losing 
than the winning of the game. 



DRAMATIC NOTES, 

Either the English climate has grown hotter, or the present generation are less able than their forefathers to 
endure the atmosphere of Theatres in summer. In any case the advent of July is now the signal for a general 
cloture, and such hot weather as we have lately experienced has the effect of well nigh emptying the playhouses. 
Another reason for this early closing movement may be found in the impression of managers that the 
provinces afford a fairer field for speculation at this time of the year than I^ondon, though we fail to see why 
country people should be less reluctant than we cockneys to " sit and soak " in Theatres. The season 
now over has been, on the whole, a successful one, and has been marked by some peculiar 
features. It has proved, or at all events suggested, that the prosperity of serious and legitimate 
drama depends to a great extent on the popularity of the actor, not on that of tlie author. Thus 
Mr. Henry Irving, who has rapidly become the most popular actor on the stage in his line, will attract 
crowds in future whatever he may choose to perform in, even Shakspeare. Another hopeful sign is that it has 
not been considered utterly foolish to bring out debutantes in the higher walks of the drama. Thus we have 
had Miss Clive as Constance, and Miss Edith Gray as Juliet ; and though neither have taken the town by 
storm, still there is promise in both, and further, it is demonstrated that the public is ready to listen to new 
claimants for their favour. More significant still of an improvement in public taste is the fact that few, if any, 
of those persons who, two years ago, swarmed on the stage in burlesque, and whose credentials were 
ignorance and impudence, are now to be seen on the boards. They have probably betaken themselves to a 
more congenial and lucrative mode of life, and their existence, as far as the public is concerned, is only 
evidenced by the shop windows of photographers. But perhaps the most peculiar feature of the season, and 
the most striking proof of the cosmopolitan City that London has become is, that there have been two 
operas, representations of tragedy in Italian, and two theatres devoted to French plays. Of the opera 
it is not our place to speak ; and of Madame Ristori we can only say that she seems to have been badly 
supported, both by the public and the players who acted with her. The French season has been more 
brilliant, for though the St, James's Theatre has been occupied by a musical company devoted to ofiera 
bouffe merely, the managers of the Princess's have soared to higher flights, and have introduced a succession 
of Parisian favourites, principal among whom are Mdlles. Desclee and Judic. That these ladies have not 
achieved such a success as was anticipated for them is said to be because the Lord Chamberlain has un- 
kindly refused to license the plays in which their popularity has been made. The accusation may have 
some ground as regards Mdlle. Desclee, and it cannot be denied that immorality, considered seriously, and 
with a view to the ultimate vindication of virtue, should be judged by a different standard than that applied 
to those coarse farces and vaudevilles which are mere dirt written for dirt's sake, and where everything decent 
or virtuous is made a joke of But the Lord Chamberlain has shown remarkable inconsistency, for though 
he properly condemned La Timbale d^ Argent^ in which Mdlle. Judic was so successful in Paris, he allowed 
Marice Depuis Midi^ a production as bad or worse. Such is the surprising infatuation of fashion, that many 
Belgravian mothers, to whom the best English plays are utterly unknown, will take their daughters to the 
Princess's to hear things that Fielding and Smollett would have blushed at 

We have frequently alluded to the growing practice of sending out companies to make the provinces 
acquainted with the successful plays running at the London theatres. It is evident that tliere %vill soon be an 
organised system of exchange bet^veen London and the principal country towns, and instead of sending out 
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irregular forces to invade the provinces, the London managers will take their own well drilled regular army. 
Till lately the tide has been all one way — into the country — ^but Mr. Montague, who is an enterprising young 
man, has commenced a new system, by introducing a country manager and his company to London. It must 
be confessed that the countryman has the worst of the bargain, for he is asked to London at a time when the 
town manager's best policy is to shut his theatre. It is therefore not surprising that Mr. Saker, of Liverpool, 
who introduced a new play and new performers to the audience at the Globe Theatre, has suddenly abandoned 
the experiment, T'he play itself, entitled Coming Home, belongs to a class that has lost its hold on London 
audiences, — except to a select few in the pit, — being illustrative of the adventures of the everlasting old man in 
humble circumstances, who is by turns pathetic and humorous in costermonger's English. This old man, who 
is an unmitigated bore, is perpetually being thrust upon us by Mr. Toole, who quite fails in the pathetic style ; 
though, we beheve, he is blind to the fact himself. The public allow many liberties to Mr. Toole, who is a 
favourite of theirs ; but it is not likely that they will rush to see Mr. Saker in so objectionable a character, 
however great his merit. 

But every dramatic incident of the month pales in importance before the doings of Mr. Tom Taylor. 
This gentleman, who has professionally entered into the ranks of theatrical managers, has taken a troupe into 
the country, being doubtless incited thereto by the prevailing mania. The principal members of his company 
are Mr. Steele Mackaye, the Crystal Palace Hamlet, and Miss Helen Barry, and the repertoire consists of two 
plays ; one Hamlet by Shakspeare, the other, a new play called Arkwrighfs Wife by Tom Taylor. Mr. 
Taylor has shown his judgment in thus confining his programme to two eminent authors. It appears that 
Arkwrighfs Wife is Mr. Taylor's latest production, and to produce a local colouring, it was decided 
to bring it out at Leeds. Accordingly Mr. Taylor took himself and his company to that town, and 
was incidentally invited to a public dinner, and was asked to answer to the toast of "Our Guests." 
Who can be surprised that, this compliment having been paid him, Mr. Taylor showed his sense 
of it, first by announcing his new plily, and inviting every body " to go and see it, and then, 
as a stranger and guest, by insulting and reviling the editor of the Leeds Mercury for not 
inserting dramatic criticisms. Now the editor or proprietor of the Leeds Mercury is Mr. Baines, 
Member of Parliament for the borough, and justly respected. But Mr. Tom Taylor is no less careful of men's 
feelings in his plays than in his speeches. It is now some three years ago since we drew attention to a play 
of his called Won by a Head, in which a man taken from real life was made the hero and a scamp, to the 
annoyance and disgust of his living descendants. The same thing is repeated in Arkwrighfs Wife, and we 
should imagine that the Arkwright family will not thank Mr. Taylor for thus presenting their progenitor to 
public gaze. The play has since been presented at Manchester, where the local colouring would be 
still greater ; but if Mr. Taylor were to visit the neighbourhood where the present Arkwrights reside, 
and gain permission to act his play in their drawing-room, he would make a greater name than he has at 
present for what is sometimes called boldness and self-possession. 

The success of the Happy Land has turned the attention of managers to political burlesque, and Kissi- 
Kissiy at the Opera Comique, is received mth favour, not for its music, nor for its dances, but for the political 
allusion. It is worth a visit, and is besides the only novelty to be seen at present in London. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTICE— VIENNA CONGRESS. 

We have issued two printed slips containing news of this meeting. We shall probably issue more. If 7ve do 
so, any subscriber interested in the subject can have the slips forwarded, gratis, on sending a stamped envelope 
addressed, to W. W, Morgan, 67 Barbican, E, C. 



CHESS. 

H. F. L. M. (Sydenham). — ^The problem -shall be examined 
in its amended form. We cannot imagine why even foreign 
Chess players should suppose you to have been connected with 
this journal. 

W. T. P. (Roehampton). — No. 145 cannot be solved in 
variation B. When you say ** 2 Kt or B takes Q," have you 
not overlooked that the Kt checks 7 

F. W. Lord. — No. i is pretty, and we think correct. No. 2 
can be solved by— I Kt to K R 7, 2 P to Q 3, and 3 R 
mates. 

MiRON (New York ClipperY-AVt shall be glad to see 



Danaris in print again. As for those boats and bridges, 
Danaris' good humour shows that he has no fatal facility for 
sinking — so he needs neither. Have addressed you by mail of 
the 1 2th ultimo. 

The More Haste the Less Speed. — We should have 
had pleasure in giving a page to your set of problems, but we 
observe that a contemporary is publishing them by instalments. 

L. H. L. (Penge).— If we recollect rightly, the pawn at 
K 2 was a black one, or was so read by us. The problem shall 
appear next month. 

T. Henderson (Berwick, Australia). — W^e are much 
obliged for the batch of unpublished problems. 
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H. RiCKARDS. — ^Thanks. The block system in two more 
problems is nearly played out. 

N. L. (Clifton,) — All too simple we fear. They are good 
ideas, upon which problems might be constructed, not the com- 
pleted edifice. Try again. 

G. Reichelm (Philadelphia). — The Papers have been for- 
warded regularly since we received your prospectus, but on 
receipt of your note we despatched a fresh set. Thanks for the 
Record, all the numbers of which have come safely to hand. 

G. H. D. G. (Ipswich). — The games are very acceptable, and, 
for the information, thanks. 

E. F. (Hull). — You shall have all the space you may require. 
On the other matters we shall write to you in the course of a 
few days. 

O. Malmqvist (Copenhagen). — Many thanks for your prompt 
attention to our request. The number came safely to hand. 

WHIST. 

(H) W. — I am dealer. It is my turn to play. I take up the 
trump card and play. The trick is turned, but not quitted. An 
adversary then claims to see the trump card, and says he is 
entitled to see it at any time before the trick is quitted. My 
other adversary says, "go on, it was the Spade Knave." >f«j. — 
The dealer, when it is his turn to play to tne first trick, should 
take the trump card into his hand. After he has done so, in due 
course, he is not bound to shew it ; nor has any other player a 
right to name it. If he does so, he is liable to have his highest 
or lowest trump called. There is nothing in the law about 
turning and quitting the trick with reference to the trump card. 

KoNGE. — The following combination of blunders occurred 
at Whist the other day. A and B and X and Z were partners. 
Z dealt, and turned up a Club. X led a Spade out of turn. A 
was the elder hand. B said, " It is not your lead, we can call 
a suit. Lead a Diamond partner." Of course B had no right 
to call a lead from his partner, and the question arose what 
penalty could be exacted for his irregularity. It was left to me 
to say what should be done, and I decided that B, having chosen 
the penalty for X's wrongdoing, viz., to call a suit, X might 
take the Spade back into his hand, and that A and B might call 
a suit the nrst time X or Z had the lead, and further, that B, by 
asking his partner to lead a Diamond, was in the same position 
as if he had himself led out of turn, as he had intimated the 
suit he wanted led, and that therefore X and Z could call a suit 
from A. Do you think the decision equitable? Ans. — We 
think the decision equitable, but we do not think that it could 
be supported in law. 

H. M. P. (Thatched House). — A deals, and sends one of his 
partner's cards, the Spade Queen, on to the floor, and it fell face 
upwards. Z, an opponent, saw it. He stated, **I have seen the 
card, and I claim a fresh deal." Is he entitled to this penalty? 
The dealer says it is not an exposed card, because it was below 
the table. Z, on the contrary, says it is an exposed card, and 
that the rule as to cards dropped on the floor, applies only to 
cards so dropped during the play of the hand, and not whilst 
the deal is proceeding. Ans, — Law 38 says if, whilst dealing, a 
card be ** exposed " by the dealer or his partner, the other side 
can claim a fresh deal . Law 56, subsection 2, defines an exposed 
card as a card dropped with its face upwards, or in any way 
exposed on or above the table. Law 56 says a card is not an 
exposed card when dropped on the floor or elsewhere, below the 
table. We fail to see any distinction in the law as to an exposed 
card in dealing, and an exposed card after the trump card is 
turned. Z ought not to have looked at the card on the floor, 
and if he saw the card by accident, he ought not to name it, and 



because he chose to commit these two wrongs he cannot have 
improved his legal position. In our opinion he was not entitled 
to a fresh deal. 

** Field," Whist Law, July 19TH.— "There is no penalty 
for looking at and so counting the cards you have dealt, provided 
vou do not touch them." Law 43 of the code, subsection 5, says 
It is a misdeal should the dealer, under an impression that he has 
made a mistake, either count the cards on the table or the 
remainder of the pack. We do not observe anything in the 
code about "touching." The offence aimed at is counting, not 
touching, and we fancy the operation of counting can take place 
without touching. 

KoNGK. — Your solution of problem 79 is wrong, as you admit. 
Your inaccuracy in no case afl'ects the soundness of the problem, 
the solution to which, by "Royal Robber, " is correct. This 
replies to G. D. S., Nemo, University, W. Davis, Royal 
Robber, and Jabez. 

E. H. H., (Civil and Military). — A and B are partners 
againgt H and Y. A and B win the first seven tricks, playing 
all four honours, thereupon X says, "let us give it them, it's 
no good going on," and throws down his hand, Y does the same, 
followed by A and B. Y then discovers that A has revoked, 
can he claim the penalty? — Ans, Law 59 is as follows: "If 
all four players throw their cards on the table face upwards, the 
hands are abandoned, and no one can again take up his cards ; 
should this general exhibition show that the game might have 
been saved or won, neither claim can be entertained imless a 
revoke be established. The revoking players are then liable to 
the following penalties," i.e. the ordinary penalties for the revoke. 
Y discovers the revoke in time, and is entitled to the benefit of 
the penalty. He could not find out the revoke until th^ cards 
were on the table. 

D. — With King, Knave 2, or King Knave 3, 2 original lead 
of 4 from our partner, we should not finesse the Knave third 
hand. 

J. R. (Blackheath). — It is very seldom that we meet with 
encouragement in fighting ai^ainst the curse of Whist noise, or 
those other curses to which you allude. It is a very great 
pleasure to us to know that we have your approval. 

PIQUET. 

Can any of our readers answer the following question. My 
adversary picks up my stock, by mistake. He loses the game at 
English Piquet. But what is the penalty in a Rubicon Game ? 

E. W. W. — We wrote to you privately. 

Z., Rubicon Games. — (i) My adversary gets 48, I get 371, 
How many do 1 count? — Am. 371 and 200 for the double 
game and 48, total 619. (2) My adversary got 98, I got loi. 
How many do I score? — Ans, loi and 200 for the game (sl 
double), and 98 ; your adversary's score. (3) My adversary got 
no, I got 120. How many do I score? — Ans. 10 (the difter- 
ence between no and 120), and 100 for game, total no. (4) The 
game is called a double, and you score 200 instead of 100 when 
your adversary does not get 100, which, in technical language, 
is called crossing the Rubicon. We may have misled you on 
this by our example. 

D. — A calls seven cards. I say good. He then says, he has 
made a mistake, he has only six. I claim that he can score 
nothing. Is this so? Ans. — A is in time to rectify his error 
until he leads a card. No doubt, as you say, this is a defect in 
the law, and there ought to be a penalty for so miscalling. We 
pointed this out in commenting on the " Bumble puppy Code 
m our June number. 



We particularly request all our correspondents to address their letters to the Editor^ 67 Barbican^ E.C.y and not 

to any one who is, or who is supposed to be, connected with t/u Papers, 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

** The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

Never in the history of our game has a contest of Chess players excited an interest so general as that 
occasioned by the tournament which terminated on the 27th ult. in a tie between Blackbume and Steinitz for 
the two principal prizes. In 185 1, it was soon discovered that Anderssen was very much superior to any of the 
players then opposed to him (with the exception of Szen), and his victory was discounted in the earliest stages 
of the combat, while in 1862, so firmly was the fame of the same great master established in the mind 
of every Chess player that, from the announcement of the competitors' names, the result was considered a 
foregone conclusion. It may be safely averred that, notwithstanding the defeat he sustained in his set match 
with the Austrian master, Steinitz, a similar sentiment prevailed regarding Anderssen's prospective fortunes 
in the Vienna Tourney, but as tidings of the result of each round of matches reached England and 
were despatched by us to the daily papers and public Chess rooms, announcing an equality of score 
between him and Mr. Blackbume, the excitement spread beyond the clientele of Chess rooms, 
and became almost national in its universality. Among English Chess players the interest was 
intensified by the close running made by Mr. Steinitz and Mr. Bird, who followed the first-named pair up 
to the 7th round, when Stenitz, defeating Anderssen, took second place, which he held until Rosenthal's 
victory over Blackbume in the last round gave him a " tie " with the latter. Mr. Bird, unfortunately 
attacked by his old enemy, gout, who regards not time limits, and whose ingenuity (in phases of torture) 
cannot be mated, succumbed and falling an easy victim to Paulsen, retired to the fifth place, being 
succeeded by Rosenthal. The latter maintained a gallant fight for the fourth prize up to the last 
minute of the " stop clock," used for timing his moves, and eventually secured it by defeating the 
hitherto unconquerable Blackbume. Mr. Paulsen shares with Mr. Bird the somewhat barren honour 
of being " placed.'' Herr Gelbfuhs, the hon of Leopoldstadt, has, to some extent, disappointed 
his many admirers; but we understand that, like Mr. Bird, he suffered throughout the toumey from 
indifferent health. Herr Pitschel, whose exploits went not beyond endangering the chances, such as they 
were, of Dr. Heral, by scoring a unit against him in the fifth round, and winning a game from Mr. Blackbume 
in the seventh, left Vienna on the 20th ult., resigning all his subsequent matches. The full score of matches 
and games are appended, and are given separately, that our readers may have the toumey in all its details 
placed clearly before them. Of Mr. Blackburne's performance it becomes us not, as Englishmen, to boast, 
but we should fail to interpret the general concurrence of opinion among Chess players if we did not express 
their admiration of the sustained power he has evinced in scoring every match but the last one. Whether the 
" tie " will be played off, or the prizes divided, we cannot at the present moment say, but be the ultimate victor 
Mr. Blackbume or Mr. Steinitz, the honours of the great battle of Vienna may be claimed for English Chess, 
Since the above was in type we leam, by telegram from our correspondent, that the tie has been played off^ 
and that the first prize has been won by Mr. Steinitz. Mr. Blackbume therefore takes the second prize, Pro_ 
fessor Anderssen the third, and M. Rosenthal the fourth. 

SCORE OF GAMES TO END OF ELEVENTH ROUND. 

Note, — T7ie players whose names appear al the head of the columns IVm, Lose and Draw against those whose names appear 

in the margin. 
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SCORE OF MATCHES. 

Note. — The players whose names appear in the margin Win or Draw against those whose names appear at the head of the Columns. 

I, Signifies a match won ; i, a match dragon ; and o, a match lost, , 
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BLACK. 



The annual meeting of the Counties Chess Association was held at Clifton, near Bristol, on the 4th ult. 
and following days, and was attended by most of the leading provincial players, and by Messrs. Macdonnell 
and Wisker, of London. The competitors were divided into three classes, the first, including such well-known 
names as Skipworth, Bum, Wayte, Ranken, Thorold and Burt. The result of the contest in this class was a 
tie between Messrs. Skipworth and Bum for the first and second prizes, and a tie between Messrs. Wayte and 
Archdall for the third and fourth. For lack of time to play out the contest, the prizes were divided between 
the combatants. In the second class the first three prizes fell to Messrs. Moseley, Ryder and Beny, and for 
the fourth prize Messrs. Tibbetts and Banfield had equal claims, which have yet to be decided. In the 
Handicap Toumey the three prizes were carried off by Messrs. Wayte, Moseley and Fisher, in the order 
named. A match of five games was arranged between Messrs. Macdonnell and Wisker, which was won in 
brilliant style by the former ; a consultation match between Birmingliam and Bristol terminating in a drawn 
game. The meeting, which ended in a luncheon to the visitors, given by Mr. Burt, of the Bristol Club, 
appears to have been a most successful one in all respects. 

M. Sanson, the author of several elementary works on Chess, and who some of our readers assisted 
during the Siege of Paris, died on the 23rd ult. 

Notwithstanding the absorbing interest felt in the progress of the Vienna tourney, an incident of the 
seventy-first day's proceedings of the Tichbome trial must have attracted the attention of most Chess players. 
In referring to Sir John Coleridge's cross-examination of th^ Claimant on the subject of Chess, Dr. Kenealy 
explained his client's ignorance of the term " Rook " by stating that he had been told that Rook was a new 
name for Castle, when the Lord Chief Justice, interposing, remarked, " It 
is as old as the hills. I can recollect it as long as I can recollect any- 
thing." As regards the antiquity of the term Rook applied to one of 
the Chess pieces, his Lordship is undoubtedly right, for the fact is that 
Castle is a comparatively modem name and Rook the ancient one. 
The Rook is invariably so called by the early English Chess writers, and 
by modem writers as well indeed, for in England Castle is a term only 
heard among the merest tyros of the game. It seems indeed to have been 
derived from some fanciful notion of frontier defences, suggested by the 
comer or outer position of these pieces at the commencement of the game, 
and hence the French Tour, German Thurm^ &c. 

A curious illustratiori of the properties of the pieces and the board 
is displayed in a two-move problem published by a contemporary a few 
weeks ago. The problem is one of the set competing in the Toumey, 
bearing the motto " Me?is agitat molem^^ and as it is printed it admits of 
two solutions, but if the board is tumed so that K R square becomes 
K R 8, the author's solution is the only possible one. We give the 
problem in the margin. As turning the board does not strictly, at all 
events, involve an alteration of the position, it vrill be a nice question 
for the examiners to decide whether this problem is right or wrong. 

Turning over the pages of an old volume of the Honte Circle^ an excellent weekly journal, which 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in two moves. 
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White. 


Black. 


M. BODEN. 


Young Lady. 


I P to K 4 


I P to K 4 


2 P to K B 4 


2 P takes P 


3 P to Q 3 


3 QtoKKt4 


4 Kt to K B 3 


4 Q to Q R 4 ch 


5 B to Q 2 


5 Q to Q Kt 3 


6 Kt to Q B 3 


6 Q takes Q Kt P 


7 Kt to Q 4 


7 Q takes R 


8 Kt takes Q, and ( 


as Mr. Mott quaintly 


puts it) "(lid win." 





flourished some twenty years ago, we came across the following 
" Chessikin " contributed by Mr. Boden, who gives the odds of a Queen 
to a young lady : — 

The niustrirte Zeiiung has published a biography of Mr. Steinitz, 
which has been reprinted by the Deutsche and by Sissa, From the 
latter we learn that Mr. Steinitz, on his journey to Vienna in July last, 
stayed a few days at the Hague, to the great gratification of the Netherland 
Chess players, and on the 9th of that month, at the " Keizershoff " he 
contested eight games simultaneously against as many players, winning 
six and drawing tAvo. 

La ^raiigie of the 15th ult contains the score of the players in the 
Vienna Tourney to the 9th August ; the number contains besides a selection of the games played, which 
together with the notes, is gracefully acknowledged to the Westminster Papers {Illustrated London News 
please copy). La Strategie gives also a most interesting tabular statement of the relative value of the Chess 
pieces, compiled from fifteen different authorities, and a selectioit of the competing problems in the English 
Tourney. 

We are indebted to the Leipsic Ulusirirte Zeiiung of the 17th ult. for a most flattering notice of this Journal. 
" Praise from Sir Hubert " is indeed a gratification. {Illustrated London News please copy.) 

The Chess Record (G. Reichelm, 323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia) for August is brimful of interesting and 
instructive matter. Mr. Ernest Morphy's Logic of Chess Openings is continued, as is also Herr Schwede's 
articles entitled " Winks for Composers." We have in addition some polished verses, " To mate in three 
moves," and some humorous rhymes by Mr. Elson on false pretences in Chess, besides excellent games and 
problems. The subscription from England is only one dollar and a quarter per annum. 



CLASSIFICATION OF PROBLEMS. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — I find myself — as your correspondent "X" — charged by Mr. Carpenter with wilfully perverting the 
sense of his definitions. A reference to my letter, in your Papers for April, will be sufficient to disprove this 
accusation. The use that I have made of the definitions, taking the general sense of them, is to point out 
that they do not refer to quality of play. Mr. Carpenter admits it There is therefore no question of 
perversion — wilful or otherwise. 

The only two problem properties to which Mr. Carpenter's definitions do refer, are accuracy and variety of 
play. It is therefore a fair inference, confirmed by the importance apparently attached to every variation by 
Mr. Carpenter, that in an assortment of "perfect" problems — using the word perfect "in its Pickwickian 
sense," as referring solely to accuracy — the problem that he would rank "first" would be that which combined 
complete accuracy of detail with the greatest number of variations. Mr. Carpenter will not admit this 
inference, and I accordingly withdraw it. He calls it a wilful fabrication. " Nothing " he says, " could be 
wider of the mark." 

** So careless of the type he seems. 
So careful of the single life." 

This indiff"erence to the number of accurate variations limits considerably the scope of his system of classifica- 
tion. 

In venturing near Mr. Carpenter's stronghold of accuracy, I do not like to be dogmatic with so redoubtable 
a critic, but I certainly cannot see why a composer should be bound to provide one effective move only against 
any wretched move the defence may have on the board. The true principle seems to me to be that there 
should be 7to ufaste of po7ver^ not particularly, at every point of every variation, but generally, with reference to 
the number and arrangement of the pieces on the board ; that, in fact, strict accuracy of detail may yield a 
point to concentration with advantage to the problem. Perfection does not mean merely " accuracy^' nor even 
faultless in all points " created of every creature's best," but also faultless in t/ie relation of one point to another. 

With regard to the question put in your April Papers, as to what it is that constitutes quality of play, 
I may say with Socrates, " Nobly and munificently, my friend, when asked for one thing, you give many 
and various things, instead of the single one." I look in vain for more light on the subject from 
Mr. Carpenter. 

" Beauty and elegance " he says " are qualities difficult to grasp. In generalizing, it is proper to make 
no distinction between leaders, and variations, or sub-variations." 

It may be proper, but it is not common. Mr. Carpenter no doubt uses the word " proper " as 
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referring solely to accuracy. But what shall we say to the following : " As no two persons can always 
agree as to which variation is the leading one, it seems idle to make any distinction ! " There is much virtue 
in that " always." The strength of Mr. Carpenter's argument depends upon it For the rest I sincerely hope 
that Mr. Carpenter does not believe in a proverb quoted by Shakespeare : — " Who understandeth thee not 
loves thee not" Yours, &c. E. Freeborough. 



OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 298, by T. Henderson. — " A very fine and difficult 
problem," W. L. N.— "Pretty, but easy," T. Crossley.— 
** Well constructed," lago.— " This has beaten me," W. Nash. 

No. 299, by Richard Ormond. — Second solution, com- 
mencing I Q to K B 6, by J. N. K ; T. Crossley and W. L. N. ; 
the author^s solution by W. Nash. 

No. 300, by T. N. Keynes. — "A capital conception," W. L. 
N.— ** Difficult," T. Crossley.— W. Nash is wrong ; I R to Q B 
6 is impossible. 

No. 301, by Sheriff Spens, solved by J. N. K. — " Com- 
mon-placc," T. Crossley.— " Easy," W. L. N.—" Very good," 
W. Nash. 

No. 302, by F. W. Forder.— "Poor,"J. N. K. ; "Class 
A, extremely neat," C. W. M. D. — " Very striking, and not 
easy," T. Crossley.— " Clever," W. L. N.— " Very neat," W. 
Nash. 

No. 303, by H. M. Grant.— *' Very easy," T. N. K.— 
"Class A, easy," C. W. M. I).— "Very neat," W. L. N.- 
" A pretty little novelty," W. Nash. 

No. 304, by J. W. Abbott.— "Poor," J. N. K.— "Unworthy 
of this fine composer," W. L. N. — "Elegant," T. Crossley.— 
" A weak defence," W. Nash. 

No. 305, by J. Menzies. — E. W. W., Kt takes P ch will noi 
ansTver. — Ed. — "Very fine," W. L. N. — "Quite a happy 
thought," T. Crossley. — " A very pleasing and well-constructed 
problem," W. Nash. 

No. 306, by P. T, Duffy. — None of our reviewers appear 
to have solved this problem. — Ed. 

No. 307, by D. W. Clark.—" Not obvious," E. W. Walker. 
—Correct solution, F. Cundall.— "Simple," t. N. K.—" Class 
A, an old idea," C. W. M. D.— Correct solution, W. L. N. 
and T. Crossley.—" Neat," W. Nash. 

No. 308, by C. W. M. Dale. — " A good example of a two- 
mover," E. W. Walker.— F. Cundall is wrong. \ RtoRy will 



not answer. — "Easy," J. N. K. — Correct solution, W. L. N., 
T. Crossley.— "Good,''^W. Nash. 

No. 309, by Dr. S. Gold.— " Good," E. W. Walker.— F 
Cundall, l Q to Q R s/ is wroni^.—'' Very good," J. N. K. — 
" Class A, extremely good," C. W. M. D. — Correct solution, 
W. L. N. T. Crossley is wrong. — "Very good," W. Nash. 

No. 310, by F. W. Lord. — "Suitable for warm weather," 
E. W. Walker. — Correct solution, by V. Cundall. — "Easy," 
J. N. K.— "Class A, a little beauty," C. W. M. D.— Correct 
solution, W. L. N. and T. Crossley. — " Rather poor," W. 
Nash. 

No. 311, by R. Ormond.— E. W.W., i B to K B 7 will net 
answer. — Ed. — F. Cundall, Kt to /C B 7 is wrong. — Ed. — 
"Easy," J. N. K.— "Class A, middling," C. W. M. D.— 
Correct solution, W. L. N. and T. Crossley. — "Very neat," 
W. Nash. 

No. 312, by James Pierce.— "Excellent," E. *W. Walker. 
— Correct solution, by F. Cundall. — "Ingenious and interest- 
ing," J. N. K.— "Class A, obvious," C. VV. M. D.— Correct 
solution, W. L. N. and T. Crossley.—" Pretty," W. Nash. 

No. 313, by W. T. Pierce. — "Very ingenious," E. W. 
Walker. — Correct Solution, by F. Cundall. — "Original and 
clever," J. N. K. — "Class A, this is something quite fresh," 
C. W. M. D.—" Very difficult," W. L. N.— Correct solution, 
T. Crossley.— "Capital," W. Nash. 

No. 314, by H. RiCKARDS.— " Delicious," E. W. Walker. 
— F. Cundall, i BtoQR 6 is wrong. — "The main idea is good," 
T. N. K.— "Class A., easy," C. W. M. D.— Correct solution, 
T. Crossley. — W. L. N. is wrong. — " Ingenious," W. Nash. 

No. 315, by E. A. Schmitt. — "The most difficult of the 
two-movers," E. W. Walker. — F. Cundall, i R to Rj^ is wrong. 
—"Good and difficult," J. N. K.— "Class A, very fine," 
C. W. M. D. — Correct solution, W. L. N. and T. Crossley. — 
" The two-move problems are all good, but this bears the palm," 
W. Nash. 



Ko. 288. 



WHITS. 



R to K Kt a 
Kt to Q a 
Kt to Q 5 ch 
B to Kt sq mate 



BLACK. 

I K to B 5 
a K to K 6 (a) 
3 K takes? 



(a) If a K to K 4, then 3 Bto K a 
eh and Kt mates. 



No. 299. 



BtksP(atKt5) 
KtioQKt6 
Q to K B 8 
xLt or Q mates 



I P ukes B 
a Kt to Kt 5 
3 Aught 



Ko.300. 



I BtksKKtPCa) 
a Aught 



X RtoKR6 
* R takes B P 
3 Q or B mates 

(a) If z P takes R, then 2 Q takes 
R, &C. 
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SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



WHITB. 

KtfromKs^ 

to 03 } 
QtoK7ch 



No. 301. 

BLACK. 

z R to Q Kt 4 best 

a R interposes 
3 R takes Q 



Q takes R ch 
B mates 

No. 908. 

BtoKR6 X KtoKt4(a) 
Kt to K 5 a K takes R 

Kt mates 

(a) If X K to Kt 6, then a Kt to B 
5, and R mates. 

No. 303. 

X B to B sq 1 Kt takes B, or 

aught 
a Aught 



a Kt to K a 
3 Kt mates 



No. 301 

X Kt to B a (a) 
a Kt takes Q 



X Kt to B 4 
a Q to Q 6 
3 Mates 

(a) If z P takes Kt, then a Q to Q 
6,&c. 



No. 305. 



WHITB. 



Kt8 



X Q to K Kt J 
a Q to Q B 4 
3 Q to B 8 mate 



BLACK. 

z R takes B best 
a E to K B 5 



No. 306. 

X QtoQBsq x KttoQB3ch(a} 
aRtakcsKt a P to K 4(b) 

3 Q to Q B 3 3 Kto K3, oraught 

4 Q mates, by Q takesK P, or by Q to 

B4 

(a) If X Ktukes K, then a Q to Q 
B 3, and Kt or Q mates, and if x P to 
K 4, then 3 R to B 5 ch, P takes R, 
3 Q takes Pch,&c. 

(b) If 2 K Ukes K, then 3 Q to R §, 
&c,and if a P Ukes R, then 3 Q to K 
4, and mate next move. 

The following being two-move pro- 
blems, we give the first move only. 



X B to Q sq 
X BtoQB4 



No. 307. 



No. 306. 



No. 309. 



X Q to Q Kt 7 

No. 310 
X BtoKs 

No. 311. 
X B to Q B a 

No. 312. 
X Qto KBa 

No. 313. 

X KttoKKt4 

No. 314. 
X Q to K R 8 



z BtoKs 



No. 315. 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. 316. — By J. W. Abbott. 

BLACK. 
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V - x>, •- >•* >^i* 



WHITE. 



White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 317. — By J. Menzies. 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. 318. — By R. B. Wormald. 

BLACK. 
















WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 319. — By F. Healey. 

BLACK. 
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i& 



■fm 
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A 



>/•'><'/>/. /•-- 






W///y 



'y/yj-iZ/jyj 



mwm 



w8B9 




^'^'■■y:- yz 
y:,/' >.^/<^ 

^:^>/^^ 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. 320. — By J. N. KtYNMs. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three niovcs. 
No. 323.— lly P. T. DuKi V. 

BLACK. 
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WHITK. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 

No. 326.— By D. W. Clark, of 
Barnaul, Siberia. 

BLACK. 
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WHITh, 



White to p?ay and mate in three moves. 
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No. 321. — By C. W., of Sunbury. 

BLACK. 
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WHITK. 

White to i>lay and mate in three moves. 
No. 324.- -By F. W. Lord. 

BLACK. 
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WHITK. 

AVhite to play and mate in three moves. 
No. 327. — By Dr. S. Gold. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. 322. — By A. C. PiiARSON. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
No. 325. — By C. II. LuFiHorsr. (Penge)^ 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 

No. 328. — By E. A. Schmitt, of Delfs- 
havcn, Holland. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
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THE WESTMINSTER PAPERS. 



VIENNA TOURNEY GAMES. 

Noted by J. H. ZUKERTORT and JOHN WISKER. 



GAME 167. 

Irreg-ular Opening?. 

Played 2Sth July 1873. 
Wliito. Black. 



Mr. H.E. Bird. 

1 P to KB 4 

2 K Kt to B 3 

3 P to K 3 

4 P to Q Kt 3 

5 B to K 2 

6 B lakes B 

7 PtoQB3 

8 P to g 4 

9 Kt to R 3 

10 Castles 

11 KttoB2 

12 P to Q B 4 

13 B to Kt 2 
1 1 Q to Q 3 

16 P to K Kt 3 (e) 
1« B to Kt 2 

17 PtoK4 
IS P to K 6 

19 Kt to K 3 (f) 
»J P take« P (jf) 

21 KtoRsq 

22 PtoB5 

2.3 P to Q R 3 (h) 

24 P takes Kt 
2.5 P takes P 
S6 P takes R P 
27 Q R to K sq 

25 RtoB6 (i) 
29 B to B sq 
») B to B 4 
81 R to B sq 
32 B takes P 
S3 RtoBSch 

84 R tiikes R 

85 Q takes B 

36 Q to Kt 

37 Q takes Q 
3S B 10 B 3 

39 R to K gq 

40 B to Q sq 

41 K to Kt 2 

42 RtoK3 
A» RtoKsq 

44 B to B 3 (1) 

45 P to K R 3 

46 B to Kt 4 

47 B takes Kt 
4.8 P to K 6 
40 PtoKR4 
6i» Rto K o 
61 R to Q o 
53 K to B 3 
63 R to B 5 ch 



Dr. T. HjtBJLL. 

1 PtoQ4 

2 Q Kt to B 3 (a) 

3 Kt to B 3 

4 B to Kt 6 (b) 
6 B takes Kb 

6 PtoK3 

7 BtoQ3 

8 Kt to K 2 

9 PtoQR3 

10 P to Q B 3 (c) 

11 Q to B 2 

12 Q to Kt sq (d) 

13 P to K R 3 

14 P to K Kt 4 

15 P to Kt 5 

16 P to K R 4 

17 B to B 2 

18 KttoQS 

19 Q t^ R 2 

20 B P takes P 

21 Castles Q R 

22 B to Kt 3 

23 Kt takes K P 

24 B takes Kt 

25 PtoKR5 

26 P takes P 

27 B to Kt 3 

28 R takes P 

29 Q R to R sq 

30 Bto B7 

31 P to Kt 6 
82 B takes B 

33 KtoQ2 

34 R takes R 

35 Q to Q 5 

36 QtoKRS 

37 R takes Q (k) 
88 Kt to B 3 

39 Kt to Q 5 

40 K to B 3 

41 K to B 4 

42 Kt to B 4 

43 KtoQ5 
41 KtoB6 
45 P to Kt 4 
4(J P to Q 5 

47 P takes B 

48 R to R sq 

49 P to Q 6 

50 PtoQ7 

51 R takes P 

52 R to K 6 

53 K takes P 



Re^ijfjis. 

(h) The Q B P should be advanced before the 
Q Kt u brought out. 

(b) This is a very objectionable move in this 
openincr. The Q B should be brought into action 
on the Queen's side. 

(c) If Black intended to advance the Q B 
P one wiuare, why move the Q R P also ? 

(d) This very singular operation with the 
Queen affords Mr. Bird every facility fordevelop- 
inisr his pieces, and atiaining a superior position ; 
but it p(j8seiiscs no other advantage. 

(e) Mr. Bird has evidently no other move. 
Perhaps it was with the view of forcing him to 
ndvance the K Kt P that his opponent played 
his Queen to B 2. The advantage, if it can be 
so called, is not worth the cost of obtaining it. 

(f) B1»ick'8 pieces are all shut out of the fray, 
And White has much the best of the game. 

(g) Mr. Bird desires to play P to K B 6, and 
I can see no valid reason why he should not do 
KO at once. If— 

20PtoKB5 20P takes P 

21 Kt takes P 
and surely Black dare not, in such a position, 



take off the K P, though he is at liberty to do 
so. If he does, White simply moves Q to K 3, 
and has an overwhelming attack But perhaps 
the best move of all, at this point, would be 
20 P to Q B 5. Black's game would then be 
completely locked up, and White might afi;er- 
waras either advance P to K B 5, or throw up 
the Pawns on the Queen's side, should Black 
Castle on that side. The exchange of Pawns 
involves the necessity of moving K to R sq, and 
is, in iVict, most destructive to White's game. 

(h) A sad slip. White should have played P 
takes P at once. 

(i) 28 B to B sq, at once, would have been 
better. If then— 

26 R takes P 
29 B to Kt 6 
and gains the exchange or a piece, since the 
Qaeen can always be given up for the two Rooks. 

28 Kt to K B 4 

29 R takes Kt 29 P takes R 

30 Q takes P ch 30 K to Kt sq 

31 B to K Kt 5 

White has three Pawns (the K Kt P being gone) , 
and a fine position for the exchange. Black's 
Queen is completely out of the game. 

(k) The Pawns are even, but Black has the 
command of the board, and the White K P is 
very weak. 

0) White's inability to dislodge the Black 
Rook is fatal to him. 



GAME 168. 

Played 28th July 1873. 



Vienna Opening. 



White. 



Dr. Meitnbs. 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 



PtoK4 
Q Kt to B 3 
BtoB4 
PtoQ3 
KttoB3 
P takes Kt 
Q toQ3 
B to K 3 (b) 
9 Q takes B 

10 Castles Q B 

11 Kt to Q 2 

12 P to B 3 (d) 

13 P to K Kt 4 

14 P to Q Kt 3 

15 Q to Q 3 

16 Kt takes P 

17 PtoQR4 

18 Q to K 2 

19 Kt to K 3 (e) 
Kt to Q 5 ftom B 
Kt takes Kt 
RtoQS 
K R to Q sq 

21 Q to Q 2 

25 K R takes Q 

26 Kt to K 3 

27 K to Kt 2 

28 KtoR3(f) 

29 P to Q B 4 
80 R to Q Kt 2 

KRtoQ2 
RtoKt2 
QRtoQ2 
Kt to Q sq 



20 
21 
22 
23 



31 
82 
33 
84 



Black. 



Herr Paulssit. 



1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



PtoK4 
Q Kt to B 3 
BtoB4 
KttoR4 
Kt takes B (a) 
PtoQ3 
KttoK2 
B takes B 
9 P to Q Kt 3 (c) 

10 Kt to B 3 

11 Castles 

12 B to K 3 

13 PtoQR3 

14 P to Q Kt 4 

15 P takes P 

16 PtoQ R4 

17 KttoQKtS 

18 Q to K 2 

19 K R to Kt sq 

20 Kt takes Kt 

21 Q to Q sq 

22 R to R 2 

23 Q to Kt 4 ch 
21 Q takes Q ch 

25 K to B sq 

26 R to Kt 3 

27 K to K 2 

28 QRtoKt2 

29 R to Kt sq 

30 PtoQ B8 

31 P to Q B 4 

32 R to Kt 6 
83 PtoKR3 



Drawn. 



(a) This exchange of the Queen's Knight for 
the King's Bishop is a favourite manoeuvre with 
Mr. Paulsen, who delights in the possession of 
two Bishops. I cannot think the exchange is, 
in this instance, to be at all commended, even 
although it doubles a Pawn. A move is lost by 
it, and the doubling of the Pawn on the Q B file 



leaves the Q R a commanding position on Q 
square. 

(b) This systematic exchange of pieces is a 
lamentable feature of the pla^ at Yionna. Dull 
drawn games are the result m nearly all cases. 

(c) Black might have Castled, and then 
thrown up the K B P with advantage. The move 
in the text is eccentric. The result proves that 
it is also entirely useless. 

(i) A poor style of play. White cannot hope 
to mnko any impression on the enemy's 
entrenchments by the advance of the K Kt and 
KRP. 

(e) Even thus early the game is virtually 
drawn. The attack on both sides is quite futile. 

(f) There can be no definite reason for posting 
the King here, except that in a position like 
this one move is as good as another. 



GAME 169. 

Played 29th July 1873. 

Vienna Opening. 
White. Black. 



Herr Louis Pavlbbv. 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



PtoK4 
Q Kt to B 3 
P to K Kt 3 
BtoKt2 
PtoQ 8 
K Kt to K 2 
PtoKR3 
Kt to Q 5 (b) 
P takes B 
Castles 
PtoQ4 
Kt takes P 
Q takes B 
RtoKsq 
PtoQB4 

16 B to Q 2 

17 B to B 3 
PtoKB4 
KtoR2 
P to Q Kt 4 
RtoK6 
Q R to K sq 
K R to K 4 (c) 

2^1 Q R to K 2 
25 RtoKsq 

KRtoK2 

B toK4 

QtoQ3 

BtoKt2 

PtoKR4 

RtoK6 



26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
83 
31 



QtoQ4 
B to K B 3 



Dr. MBxnnBX. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Q Kt to B 3 

3 BtoB4 

4 PtoQ 3 
6 BtoK3 

6 QtoQ2 

7 PtoQR3(a) 

8 B takes Kt 

9 QtoB4 

10 Q Kt to K 2 

11 P takes P 

12 B takes Kt 

13 Kt to B 3 

14 K to B sq 

15 P to Q Kt 3 

16 Kt to Q 2 

17 P to K B 3 

18 P to K R 4 

19 Q to Kt 3 

20 Q R to Q sq 

21 Q to B 7 

22 Q Kt to Kt sq 

23 Kt to R 3 

24 Q to Kt 8 

25 Q to B 7 

26 Q to Kt 8 (d) 

27 Q to B 2 

28 P to K B 4 

29 Kt to K Kt sq 
SO R to R 2 , 

31 PtoKKtS 

32 Kt to R 3 (e) 

33 Kt to K Kt sq 
84 Kt to R 8 
35 Kt to K Kt sq 

86 Kt to R 3 

87 R takes B 
38 Kt to Kt 5 
89 R takes R 

RMigns. 



KtoKt2 
85 B to Q sq 

36 BtoR4 

37 B takes Kt 

38 RtoB6 

39 R takes Q ch 

40 RtoK6 

(a) The competitors in this tournament have 
often moved thus against Mr. Paulsen, in order 
to avoid the exchange of the Q Kt for the Q B. 
It is questionable, however, whether it is worth 
the cost of a move to thwart this manoeuvre. 

(b) Decidedly a good move in this position ; 
but it is not usually wise to double the P thus. 

(c) The object of this and several following 
moves is to sequestrate the Black Queen. Were 
her Majesty to capture the Q R P, she would 
remain isolated and useless for the rest of the 
game. 

(d) Seeing this, she retires. 

(e) The movements of Black's forces are not 
inspiriting. His position, in fact, has become 
helpless. None of his pieces have any scope for 
action. 
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GAME 170. 

Played 28th July 1873. 



Sicilian Opening. 



White. 

H. 8. ROSBVTHAX. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Q Kt to B 3 

3 P to K Kt 3 

4 B to Kt 2 

6 KKttoK2 

6 P to K B 1 

7 Kt to B 4 

8 P to Q 'i 

9 P Uikes P 

10 P to K 5 

11 Kt takes R P 

12 KttoB4 

13 Kt to R 3 

14 Castles 
16 R to K sq 

16 Kt to K 4 

17 QKttoKtS 

18 B takes Bch 

19 R to K 4 (b) 

20 RtoB4 

21 R takes Kt (d) 

22 Q to B 3 ch 

23 BtoB4 

24 B takes P 
2« Kt tu B 7 

26 P to R 5 (f ) 

27 KKttoKtfi 

28 Kt takes Q 

29 Q to Kt 3 

30 Kt to B 7 

31 Q Uikes Kt 

32 Q to K 8 ch 
■33 gtoK4(h) 
31 R to Q sq 
35 RtoQ3 
-36 PtoR3 

37 P to Q Kt 4 

38 P takes P 

39 Q takes P 

40 K to Kt 2 

41 K to B 3 

42 KtoKt4 

43 P to Kt 4 

4-1 Q Uikes Q P ch 

45 Q to Q 6 ch 

46 P to Kt 5 

47 Q to K 7 ch 

48 RtoQ7 

49 RtoR7 
£0 Q to K 6 ch 



Black. 



GAME 171. 

Played 30tli July 1873. 



French Opening. 



Prof. Akdbxssiv. 

1 P to Q B 4 

2 PtoK3 

3 P to Q Kt 3 

4 B to Kt 2 

5 PtoKR4 

6 PtoKB4 

7 K Kt to B 3 

8 P takes V I 
Kt to B 3 I 

10 K Kt to Kt 5 > 

11 KKt takes KP (a) 

12 gtoK 2 

13 Kt to B 2 

14 Castles 

15 Q toB3 

16 Q to B 4 

17 Kt to Q 5 

18 K takes B 
10 Kt to Q 3 (c) 

20 Q to Kt 3 

21 P takes R 

22 K to Kt sq 

23 PtoK4 (e) 
JM R to K Hci 
25 R to Kt sq 
20 Q to K 3 

27 Q takes 6 (g) 

28 R takes Kt 

29 R to R B(i 

30 Kt takes Kt 

31 Q R Uikos P 

32 KtoB2 

33 BtoB4 

34 P to R & 

35 P toKKt4 

36 P to R 5 

37 P tiikes P 

38 B takes P 

39 R to R 8 ch 

40 Q R to R 7 ch 

41 R to B sq ch 

42 Q R takes P 

43 B to Kt 7 
41 K to Kt s<i 

45 KtoKt2 

46 Q R to B 3 

47 K to B sq 
4^ B to K 4 
40 QRtoB2 

Resigiis. 



White. 
Dr. MxiTim. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoQ4 

3 P takes P 

4 BtoQ3 

5 K Kt to B 3 

6 CHstles 

7 P U) K R 3 

8 Q Kt to B 3 

9 BtoK3 

10 P to Q R 3 

11 Q takes Kt 

12 K Kt to R 2 

IS P to K Kt 4 (b) 

14 P to K B 4 

15 QtoK2 

16 Q R to K sq 

17 Q to Kt 2 

18 Kt to Kt sq (c) 

19 Kt to g 2 

20 Q to Kt 3 (d) 

21 Q to Kt 2 

22 BtoB2 

23 Kt Uikes P 

24 R to K 2 

25 K R to K sq 

Resigns. 



(a) The opening is played in very unusoal style, 
but \Miit3 emerges from the skirmish with a ' 
little the better of the situation. The penchant i 
of the Vienna players for developing their K B I 
at K Kt2 is one o'f the features of the tourna- ! 
ment. 

0)) The prelude to a very fine combination. ' 
From this point the jilay of M. Rosentlial ranks 
amongst the beat in the tournament. ' 

(c) Black was threatened with the loss of the 
exchange by R to B 4 and Kt to B 7. He avoids 
this danger, only to fall into another. 

(rl) Finely played. By this sacrifice WTiite 
obtains an attack ui)on the arlverije King, Rooks, 
and Queen, and eventually wijis the latter. 

(e) White threatens Kt to B 7, nnd there seems 
no other move to avoid immedijiie loss. 

(f) A renmrkable sequel, which practically , 

leave- the Queen without escape. " I 

I 

iii) Tf 27 Q to B t>, White wins by simply taking 
Kt with Kt. I 

00 White is ready at any time to exchange 
his Queen for the two Rooks. 



Black. 



Herr Louis Pa.ulbiv. 

1 PtoKS 

2 PtoQ4 

8 P takes P 

4 K Kt to B 3 

5 BtoQ3 

6 Castles 

7 PtoKR3 
6 Q Kt to B 3 

9 Q Kt to Kt 5 (a) 

10 Kt takes B 

11 BtoK3 

12 Q to Q 2 

13 K Kt to R 2 

14 P to K B 4 

15 Q R to K sq 

16 P to K Kt 3 

17 PtoQB3 

18 K to R sq 

19 Q to Q B 2 

20 P to K Kt 4 

21 P takes P 

22 P takes P 

23 K R to Kt sq 

24 PtoKR4 

25 Q to Q 2 



(a) Mr. PanlsenV inclination for exchanging 
his Knights for Bishops is fast l)ecomiDg a 
mania. In many cases during this tournament 
it has been attended with anything but benefi- 
ciflJ results to his game. 

(b) The advance of these Pawns in a x>osition 
like this is dangerous, not to say reckless. 

(c) What could White hope to gain by this 
slow majiceuvre P 

(d) A fatal oversight. 



GAME 172. 

Phiyed 30th July 1378. 



WTiite. 
Mr. Bian. 

1 PtoK4 

2 B to Kt 5 (a) 

3 BtoR4 

4 B to Kt 3 

5 PtoQ3 

6 Pto K5 

7 K Kt to B 3 

8 P toQ B3 

9 PtoQR4 

10 P to Q 4 

11 BtoB2 

12 Castles 

13 Q takes Kt 

14 R l^ takes P 

15 P takes R P 

16 R takes R 

17 R to K sq 

18 Q to Kt 3 

19 U to R 4 

20 P t^j Q Kt 4 

21 B to K 3 
23 B to Q 4 

23 Q t<j B 3 

24 Kt to Q 3 

25 B to Kt 3 

26 R to R sq 

27 R to R 5 
2S B takes B 

29 Kt takes Kt 

30 R to R 7 

31 B takes Q 

32 Q to K 3 (g) 

33 Q to Kt 6 ch 

34 Q to R 6 

(a) This singular attempt to avoid the mono- 
tony of the French game at least deserves credit 
as a novelty. 

(b) 4 P bo Q B 4 gives Black an excellent 
game. 

(c) Again P to Q B 4 suggests itself us the 
best play. At the tenth move it is too lato. 



Black. 
Dr. HsBAL. 

1 PtoK3 

2 PtoQ R3 

3 P to Q Kt 4 

4 B to Kt 2 (I)) 

5 PtoQ4 

6 Kt to Q 2 (c) 

7 P to K R 3 (d) 

8 Kt to K 2 

9 K Kt to Kt 3 

10 P to Q B 4 

11 Ktto R5 

12 Kt takes Kt 

13 Q to Kt 3 

14 B P takes P 

15 R takes P 

16 B takes R 

17 BtoB4 

18 P to Q 6 

19 P to Kt 4 

20 B to K 2 

21 Q to Kt 2 

22 K t-o Q sq (e) 

23 R to B 8(1 
21 KttoKta 

25 K to B 2 (f) 

26 B trj Kt 4 

27 B to B 5 
29 Kt takes B 

29 P takes Kt 

30 Q takes R 

31 P to Kt 5 

32 K to Kt 2 
;« K to R 8q 

Resigns. 



(d) Lost time; White plajs tlie opening very 
badly. 

(e) Dr. Heral appears to be a lover of hia 
King. In this position however it matters not 
mnck where his affections are placed. 

(f ) Speedy ooUapse follows this eeoond ad- 
▼enture of the King. 

(g) IfSS QtakeaP, thereplyisBtoQBaq^ 



GAME 178. 

Flayed 20th July 1873. 



French Opening. 



White. 

Herr Stkutztx. 

1 PtoK4 
8 PtoQ4 
8 Q Kt to B 3 

4 PtoKS 

5 QKttoK2(a) 

6 PtoQB8 

7 PtoKB4 

8 Kt to B 3 

9 Kt to Kt 3 

10 B to Q 3 

11 BtoB2 

12 P takes P 

13 Q to K 2 
II PtoQR3 

15 Q R to Kt sq 

16 Kt to R 5 

17 Kt to B « 

18 Kt takes B 

19 Q to Kt 6 (c) 

20 B takes R P 

21 Q takes P ch (d) 

22 P to Q Kt 3 

23 Q takes Q 

24 P to Q R 4 

25 B to Q 2 

26 KtoK2 

27 R to Q R sq 

28 K R to Q Kt sq 

29 P to Q Kt 4 

30 PtoR5 

31 KtoQS 

32 B to B sq 

33 Kt to Q 2 

34 B takes Kt 

35 P to Q B 4 

36 K takes P 

37 R to Kt 3 

38 R to Q 3 

39 R takes Kt 

40 B takes R 

41 K to Kt 5 

42 P to R 6 

43 R to Q sq ch 

44 K to B 6 

45 R to R sq 

46 B to R 5 ch 

47 B to Kt 6 

48 R to Q sq 

49 P to R 7 

50 RtoQ7 



I 



3 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
• 21 
, 22 
I 23 

I 24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
I 36 
37 
38 
39 
, 40 
i 41 
' 42 
. 43 

i ^ 
, 45 

46 

47 

I 49 



Black. 

Dr. Flxxssxcl 

PtoKS 
PtoQ4 
K Kt 10 B 3 
K Kt to Q 8 
PtoQB4 
Q Kt to B 3 
QtoKtS 
BtoK8 
K Kt to B sq (1^ 
BtoQS 
Castles 
B takes P 
PtoQB4 
Q to R a 
P to Q R 6 
P to K Kt 3 
PtoRS 
K takes Kt 
RtoRsq 
Q takes B 
K to K sq 
QtoRS 
R takes Q 
BtoR2 
KttoQ2 
KtoK2 
KttoR4 
R to Q Kt sq 
Kt to B 5 (e> 
RtoKt2 
Kt to Kt sq 
KtoQ2 
Kt takes Kt 
KtoB3 
P takes P ch 
R to Kt 4 (f ) 
KttoQ2 
B to Kt sq (g) 
Rtake4>(KtPcta. 
K takes R 
Rto Rsq 
BtoR2 
K toKsq 
BtoK6 
K to Q sq 
K to B sq 
B takes P 
B to Kt 4 
PtoB4 
Resigns. 



I 



(a) This mode of conducting the French 
opening is well worth considenition. 

(b) 9 P to K B 4, and then Castles, is a bettor 
course. 

(c) Black's play for the last few moves has 
l>een weak. White now wins the Q R P. 

(d) White appears to have discovered at the 
La^t moment that he could not capture the 
Bishop. 

(e) With proper play Black ought now to draw 
at least. 



(f) The Rook 
at move 30. 



should have been played here 



(g) Black has got his pieces into a completo 
"knot." There seems no mode of saving, a( 
once, both the Rooks and the Knight, aUof wtiich 
are now in danger. The result is now a mere 
question of time. 
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GAME 174. 

Flayed aoth July 1873. 



Scotch Gambit. 



White. 



fierr Rosxirhal. 



1 

a 
3 

4 

6 

6 
7 



(c) 



SO 

ai 

22 
33 
24 
35 
96 



S3 



S7 



Black. 



PtoK4 
K Kt to B 3 
PtuQ4 
Kt takes P 
BtoKS 
PtoQB3 
P to K B 4 

8 Kt to R 3 (b) 

9 P takes Kt 

10 K to B 2 

11 P takes B 

12 B to B sq 

13 B to Q 3 

14 P to K 5 

16 P to Kt 3 
13 B to B sq 

17 B to Q 3 

18 B to 02 

19 B to Kt 4 
QtoR5 
K R to Kt sq 
KtoK3 
P takes P 
KtoQ2 
PtoBA 
BtoQ6 

97 K R to B sq 

98 P to Kt 4 
29 RtoQB2 
90 P takes P 
81 Q to K 2 
32 Q cakes B 
93 Q takes QKtP 

34 K to Q s(| 

35 Q to B 4 ch 
96 Q R to K B 2 

37 Q takes P 

38 KtoK2 

99 R takes R 

40 R to B 3 (h) 

41 K to K sq 
49 BtakesKt 

43 QtoK2 

44 K takes Q 

45 RtoB7 

46 RtoQR7 

47 KtoK3 

48 R to Q Kt 7 

49 RtoQB7 

50 K to K 4 (i) 
n R to B sq 
a KtoB4 

RtoKRsq 
KtoKt3 
KtoKt3 
KtoKt3 
KtoBS 
KtoKt2 
KtoB2 
Resigns. 

(a) This is probably the best Toply to this 
TBriation of the Scotch Qamblt. Herr znkertort 
bowerer thinks Q to R 5 equally good, if not 



Prof. Avoxssssir. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Q Kt to B 3 

3 P takes P 

4 B to B 4 (a) 
6 Q to B 3 

6 K Kt to K 2 

7 PtoQ3 
9 Kt takes Kt 
9 K B to Kt 6 ch 

10 B takes Kt 

11 Castles 

12 P to Q B 3 

15 P to Q 4 
14 Q to R 5 ch 

16 Q to R 6 

16 Q to K 3 

17 P to K B 4 (d) 

18 P to Kt 3 

19 B to Kt 2 

20 RtoB2 

21 Kt to Kt 3 

22 PtoQB4 

23 P to Q 6 oh (e) 

24 P to Q R 4 

25 B takes P 

26 B to 04 

27 PtoKt4 

28 BtoK6 

29 Q R to Q sq 

30 R takes P 

31 B takes B 

32 Kt takes B P 

33 Q to R 3 (0 
31 PtoQ6 

35 K to R pq 

36 Kt to Kt 7 (g) 

37 Kt to K 6 ch 

38 R takes R ch 

39 Kt to Kt 6 

40 Q takes P ch 

41 Kt takes P 
48 Q takes B ch 

43 Q takes Q ch 

44 P to Kt 3 

45 RtoQ4 

46 RtoKB4 

47 PtoKR4 

48 PtoKR5 
40 PtoR6 

60 RtoR4 

61 KtoKt8 

62 PtoR7 

63 KtoB3 

64 PtoQRS 
66 K to Kt 4 

66 RtoR6 

67 R to R 6 ch 

68 K to Kt 6 
60 R takes P 



it with the Queen, having in either case gaine<l 
a piece. There is no bettar play than 40 R to B 3. 

(i) The King cannot cross the line formed by 
' the Rook, and if he could it would not matter. 
I There is nothing to be done. The game through- 
I out is Tery interesting. 



(b) Bad ; 8 B to K 2 is the proper more. 1 

(c) White has now an isolated double Pawn, 1 
and his centre* thoqgh showy, is weak. | 

(d) Averting all danger of an attack. In such ! 
Sk situation as this, Black need not fear giving 
Us adversary a pasiMsd Pawn. 

(e) The first phtyer cannot of course take this 
Fawn. By this mancBUvre Black gotfi the best 
of the game. White's advance of nis King at 
Skove 22 was injudieions. 

(f) Black's advantage InersaseB move by 
' — His play, from this poiiit to the end, is 



(g) Anotherstronffmovement. ttackthnatens 
to win the Queen. That danger is easily averted : ' 
BOA so others which Black has in btoze. 

(h) If 40 R to Kt 2, Black cratures K P wtth 
Mt. IfWhltethenpIay QtoKKt3Blacktakes 
Hshop with Rook ; ifany other move, he takes 



GAME 175. 

Played 29th July 1873. 
Irregular King's Knight's Opening. 



4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
21 
26 
26 
27 
28 



31 
32 
33 
Si 



Ch 



White. 
Dr. Hexal. 

1 PtoK4 

2 K Kt to B 3 

3 Q Kt to B 3 

4 P to Q 4 (a) 

5 Kt takes P 

6 Kt takes Kt 

7 QtoQ4 

8 BtoQ3 

9 K to Q sq (b) 

10 Q takes B 

11 PtoKBS 

12 P takes P 

13 K to K sq (c) 

14 B takes Kt 
16 KtoB2 

16 K to Kt 3 

17 R to K sq 

18 K to B 2 
10 BtoQ2 

20 R takes R 

21 K to Kt sq 

22 Q to K Kt 3 

23 B to B 3 

24 R to K sq 

25 R takes P 

26 R to K sq 

27 PtoKR4 

28 RtoK7 

29 Q to K 3 

30 R takes Q 

31 R to K 7 

32 RtoK6 

33 RtoQ R6 

34 RtoB5 

35 P to K Kt 3 

36 R takes P at Q 5 

37 KtoB2 

38 R takes R 

39 K to Kt 3 

40 KtoB4 

41 P to R 3 

42 B to K 5 

43 K to Kt 6 

44 PtoR6 
46 PtoR6 

46 K takes P 

47 K to Kt 5 

48 B to Kt 3 
40 KtoR4 
50 B to Kt 8 

61 B to R 2 

62 B to Kt 8 

63 Bto R2 

64 B to Kt 8 

65 P takes P 

Drawn. 

(a) This line of plsy may result in an isolated 
doubled Pawn for White. 4 B to Q Kt 5 is the 
best course, and leaves the first player with a 
slight advantage. 

(b) Bad. Castlinff was the proper move. If 
Black then takes ofTthe Q Kt with the object of 
winning the K P, the first phiyer can readily 
retrieve the loss by R to K sq and P to K B 3:— 

9 Castles 9 B takes Kt 

10 P takes B 10 P takes K P 

11 RtoK8q,Ae. 

(c) A wretched position indeed for the first 
player, but there is no helping it now. 

(d) It is not easy to win in such a position ; 
yet surely 16 R to K sq would have given the 
second player abetter chance. 

(e) The Bishops are now on opposite colours, 
the attack is gone, and the situation looks much 
like a draw. 

(f) The game is now palpably drawn; why 
waste timer 



Black. 
Mr. BixD. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Q Kt to B 3 

3 K Kt to B 3 
P takes P 
BtoKt6 
Kt P takes Kt 
QtoK2 
PtoQ4 
B takes Kt 
Castles 
P takes P 
B to Kt 6 ch 
Kt takes P 

14 Q takes B ch 

15 Q to K 7 ch 

16 B to B 4 (d) 
Q to Kt 6 ch 
QRtoKsq 
RtoK3 
P takes R (e) 
BtoK5 
QtoK7 
BtoKtS 
Q takes B P 
QtoB4 
PtoKR4 
KtoR2 
QtoQB4ch 

29 Q takes Q 

30 PtoB4 
RtoB2 
P to B 6 (f ) 
PtoBS 
RtoB6 

36 R to B 6 

36 R takes P 

37 R to Kt 5 

38 P takes R 
30 BtoB4 

40 BtoK3 

41 K to Kt sq 
PtoR4 
KtoB2 
PtoR5 
P takes P ch 

46 BtoQ2 

47 KtoK3 
43 KtoQ4 
•19 K to K 5 
50 KtoK6 

61 P to B 4 

62 P to B 6 
53 KtoQ6 
64 PtoB6 
55 K takes P 



42 
43 
41 
45 



GAME 176. 

Played 3l8t July 1873. 
Centre Counter Gambit. 



White. 

Prof. AXDSBSSBK. 

1 PtoK4 

2 P takes P 

3 Q Kt to B 3 

4 P to Q 4 

5 B to Q 3 (b) 
t 6 PtoKR3 

t 7 K Kt to B 3 

8 QtoK2 

9 6toQ2 

10 Kt to K 5 

11 P takes Kt 

12 Kt takes Kt 

13 B to Kt 6 ch 

14 P to K 6 

15 B to B 3 

16 B takes B ch 

17 B takes P 

18 Castles Q R 

19 B to Kt 7 (e) 

20 BtoK6 

> 21 Q to Kt 6 ch 
i 22 K R to K sq 
! 23 PtoQB3 
i 24 Q takes Kt P 
; 25 Q takes R 

26 Q takes R P 
! 27 R to K 3 

28 P to K Kt 4 

29 QRtoKsq 

30 KtoB2 

31 R takes B 

32 QtoQ3 

33 Q to R 7 ch 



34 Q to Kt 8 ch (g) 

35 Q to Q Kt 8 (h) 

36 RtoQ3 

37 K takes R 

38 Q to R 7 ch 

39 Q to K 3 

40 PtoQKt4 

41 QtoB5ch 

42 K to Kt 2 

43 PtoKt5 

44 KtoR3 

45 Q to Kt 4(i) 

46 PtoQB4 

47 KtoR4 

48 qtoKt3 
49KtoKt4 



Black. 
Dr. HxBAi.. 

1 PtoQ4 

2 Q takes P 

3 QtoQR4 

4 P to Q B 3 (a) 
6 K Kt to B 3 

6 PtoKR3 

7 P to K Kt 4 (c> 

8 Q Kt to Q 2 

9 QtoB2 

10 Kt takes Kt 

11 KttoQl 
13 P takes Kt 

13 BtoQ2 

14 P takes P 

15 P to Q 6 

16 Q takes B 

17 K R to R 2 (d> 

18 Q to Q 4 

19 Q to K B 4 

20 B to Kt 2 

21 K to B 2 

22 R to Q B sq 

23 P to Q R 3 (0 

24 B takes B 

25 R to R Ml 

26 B to B 5 ch 

27 R to Q Kt Ri) 

28 QtoK4 

29 QtoQ4 

30 B takes R 

31 R to Q R sq 
33 R takes P 

33 K to K sq 

34 KtoQ2 
RtoR8 
R to B 8 ob 
Q takes R 
KtoB3 
Q to K Kt 3 
Q toB3 
KtoKt2 
PtoK4 
QtoK3 



36 
30 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
41 
45 
46 



1^^' 



Kt3 
PtoK5 

47 Q to Q 8 ch 

48 Q to Q R 8 ch 

49 QtoQR4mate(k> 



(a) ProbabW played with the view of afford* 
ing a retreat for the Queen : but it would surely 
be more bosiness-like to bring out a piece. 

(b) The Bishop in this opening should be- 
played to K 2. it is necessary for white to pre- 
vent the pinning of the K Kt, and if the Bishop- 
is at K 2 thst offensive movement is of no use. 

(c) Surely it vtere better to get out the pieces. 
Black here endangers hlmseli without ii^uring 
his opponent in the least. 



(d) If :- 



18 Q to R 5 ch 

19 RtoQ 



17 Q takes B 

18 K to Q sq 
Winning. 



(e) White has now a very fine attack ; bnt his- 
adversary contrives to make a very stubborn 
defonoe. 

(f) Ruinous as this is, there was nothing 
better. Black's situation is helpless. 

(g) Had Herr Anderssen here moved R to Q 3 
the game would have been over. Black must 
either lose the Queen or submit to mate. If he 
takes Q Kt P, checking. White simply takes off 
the Rook. 



play R to Q 3 on 



(h) White cannot now 
account of R takes P oh.~ His f omusr great 
superiority has bv this time dwindled to com- 
paratively insignificant proportions. 

(i) Why not exchange Queens at onoef 

(k) White had touched his King, mod was- 
obliged to move it. 
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GAME 177. 

Flayed 1st AaffOBt 1873. 



French Opening. 



White. 



HexT BTxnrm. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoQ4 

5 Q Kt to B 3 
4 PtoK5 

6 Q Kt to K 2 (a) 

6 PtoQBS 

7 P to K B 4 

8 P takes P 

9 K Kt to B 3 

10 P to Q R 3 

11 KttoB3 

12 P to Q Kt 4 

13 B to K 3 

14 R to B sq 

15 B to Q 3 

16 Kt to Q R 4 

17 Q to Kt 3 

18 Kt to Q B 5 

19 Q P takes B (e) 

20 PtoQR4 

21 P to Q Kt 6 

22 Kt to Q 4 

23 Kt to K B 3 

24 E;t to Q 4 

25 PtoR4 

26 QBtoBS 

27 R to R 3 

28 BtoK2 

29 KRtoQBS 

30 PtoB6 

31 P to Kt 6 

32 R to B 6 (h) 

33 P to Kt 3 
84 BtoK3 

35 Kt takes Q B P 

36 B to Kt 6 

37 B takes B 

38 Kt to Kt 8 
89 Kt takes R 

40 RtoBS 

41 B takes P 
43 Q R to B 6 

43 B toB6 

44 B takes Kt 
46 Q takes P 



Black. 
Dr. Ubitvbb. 



1 
2 
8 
4 

6 

6 
7 
8 
9 



(0 



PtoKS 
PtoQ4 
Kt to K B 3 
K Kt to Q 2 
PtoQB4 
Q Kt to B 3 
P takes P (b) 
P to K Kt 3 
_ Q to Q Kt 3 

10 K Kt to Kt sq (c) 

11 B to Q 2 

12 PtoQR3 

13 Kt to R 2 (d) 

14 B to K 2 

15 Kt to Kt 4 

16 Q to Q sq 

17 Castles 

18 B takes Kt 

19 P to Q R 4 

20 Kt to B 2 

21 Kt to K sq 

22 P to B 3 

23 PtoB4 

24 RtoB2 

25 PtoR4 

26 B to B sq 

27 Kt to Kt a 

28 KttoQ2 

29 Kt to B Bq 

30 Kt to K sq (g) 

31 Q to K 2 

32 K RtoR2 

33 R to Kt 2 

34 P takes P 

35 Q to Q 2 (i) 

36 BtoR3 

37 R takes B 

38 Q to Kt 2 
89 Q takes Kt 

40 P to Q 6 

41 RtoK2 

42 QtoKt2 

43 RtoQ2 

44 K takes B 

Resigns. 



GAME 178. 

Played 4th August 1873. 



Vienna Opening. 



White. 



1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 



Black. 



(a) This mode of playing the French Opening 
I consider good, whatever may be said about 
the weakness of White's advanced Pawn, he 
gets a well-developed game and often a fine 
attack. Usually the oi>ening is brought about 
by— 

1 PtoK4 1 PtoKS 

2 PtoQ4 2 PtoQ4 

8 PtoKS 8 PtoQB4 

and White experiences diificulty in getting out I 
his pieces on the Queen's side. In this case 
however Herr Bteinits has deployed his Q Kt 
already, and gets a very good position. Herr 
Zukertort however differs trora. this opinion, 
holding that Black ought to get the better 
game. Black may of coarse prevent all this 
by moving 3 B to Q Kt 6. 

(b) Premature. 

(c) Very bad. Black should bring out his 
KB, OasUe, and advance P to K B 4. 

(d) The position of Black's two Knights and 
Q R is very picturesque, but not to the purpose. 

(e) The best mode of capturing the Pawn, as 
it affords a fine square for the K Kt. 

(f) And now Black's forces have nearly all 
retiumed to a state of nature. 

* (g) If anything oould be more deplorable 
than the situation of the second player, it is the 
means he adopts to extricate himself. However, 
for many moves his position has been hopeless. 

(h) To prevent Black trom offering the ez- 
ohange of Queens. 

(i) Throughout the game the operations of 
Black's pieces have been confined almost entirely 
to the first two ranks on the board. The game 
may be played over as a curiosity. 
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86 
37 
3S 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
41 
45 
46 



60 
61 
52 
63 
54 
55 
56 



26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
32 
33 
84 



87 
38 
89 
40 



Herr Paulsxv. 

PtoK4 
Kt to Q B 8 
P to K Kt 3 
B to Kt 2 
K Kt to K 2 
KttoQ5 
P to Q 3 (b) 
P tokes Kt 
Castles 
K to Rsq 
PtoQB3 
PtoKB4 

13 Kt to Kt sq 

14 Kt to R 3 
KttoB2 
Kt to K 4 (d) 
B takes Kt 
QtoB8 
P takes P 
PtoB5 
PtoQ4 
QtoKt3 
Q R to K sq 
B to R 3 (g) 
RtoB4 
BtoKt4 
Q toR3 

28 Q to Kt 2 (h) 

29 B to B 8 

80 RtoR4 

81 RtoKBsq 

32 P to K R 3 

33 B takes B 

34 R to K Kt sq 

35 P to Kt 3 
RtoKt4 
Bto63 
QtoKB2 
R takes R 
Q to K Kt 2 
BtoQsq 
BtoB3 
P to B 4 (k) 
PtoQ6 
P takes B P 
P tekes Kt P 

47 R to R sq 

48 Q to B sq 

49 B to Kt 2 
Q to Q B sq 
R takes Q 
BtoK4 
BtoQS 
K toKt2 
R takes Q 
B takes P 

Resigns. I 

(a) I can discover no sufficient reason for this 
move, which looks very much like lost time. 

(b) This is not only lost time, but worse- 
Mr. Paulsen allows his Q P to be doubled, and 
it is afterwards lost. 

(c) To prevent P to Q 4, and the consequent 
undoubling of the Q P. 

(d) An loHffa, vita hrevi$ ett. 

(e) Black feared that if he retired his Bishop 
White would advance P to K Kt 4, and P to K 
B 5, locking up his game with' a strong attack. 

(f ) To avoid Kt takes P ch. The position has 
now becomes somewhat of a deadlock. White's 
pieces have the freer disposition, but he takes 
insufficient care of his Q P, and unaccountably 
loses it. 

(g) The Bishop was necessary for the defence 
of theforloin Q P and the K Kt. 24 Q to K B 4, 
threatening R to K 8, seems a much better line 
of play. 

fh) After the loss of the Pawn, which was 
quite needless, Black rapidly gets the upper hand. 
White's last few moves have been so eccentric 
as to suggest the inference that his time of limit 
was rapidly approaching. The rest of the game 
is exceedingly well played by Herr Anderssen. 

(1) Moving his King up with a view to the end 
game, and in order that no may carry his Book 



Prof. AirnxBSSSV. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 
8 BtoB4 

4 P to Q R 3 (a) 

5 PtoQS 

6 Kt to K B 3 

7 Kt takes Kt 

8 Kt to K 2 

9 Kt to B 4 (c) 

10 Catttlos 

11 BtoQ2 

12 P to K B 3 

13 Q to K sq 

14 Q to Kt 8 

15 Q R to K sq 

16 Kt to K 6 (c) 

17 B takes B 

18 P tokes P 

19 B to Kt 3 

20 QtoR3 

21 RtoK2 

22 QtoR4 

23 Q R to B 2 (f) 

24 KtoRsq 

25 R to K 3 
QtoB2 
Q takes P 
BtoB8 
QtoB2 
KRtoKsq 
PtoKR3 
B takes Kt 
PtoQB3 
BtoB2 

85 Q to B sq 
36 PtoQ4 

RtoK8 

R taken R ch 

QtoQ3 

RtoK2 

41 K to Kt sq (i) 

42 K to B sq 

43 P takes P 

41 P takes Kt P 
46 P takes R P 

46 Q to R 6 (1) 

47 Q to Q B 6 

48 Q to Kt 7 
40 RtoK7 

50 Q takes Q ch 
61 R to Q Kt 7 

52 R to Kt 5 

53 BtoK4 

54 P Queens 

55 B takes R 
66 BtoK4 



into the enemy's quarters, which he obviously 
cannot do at present. 

(k) White's game was still capable of defence. 
This extraordiuary evolution destroj's all chance. 
The result of tlio exchsngo of Pawns is that 
Black's advanced Pawn can Queen on a s<iaare 
not commanded by the adver&e Bishop, wbilnt 
the eighth square of \Vliite'8 Pawn is so com- 
manded. 

0) Settling the question at once. 

GAME 179. 

Played 4th August 1873. 
Vienna Game. 



White. 

M. ROSEITTKAL. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
6 



PtoK4 
Kt to Q B 3 
Kt to K B 3 
PtoQ4 
Kt takes P 

6 B to K :^ 

7 B to Q B 4 (b) 

8 Castlfs 

9 P to K B 4 (c) 

10 B to Q 3 

11 P takes P 

12 Kt tnkes Kt 

13 P to Q B 3 

14 QtoB2 

15 B takes Kt 

16 Q toKB2 

17 Kt to B 3 

18 Kt to K 6 

19 Q to B 3 
K R to K sq 
Kt to Kt 4 
KttoB2 
P to K B 6 (g) 



20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
2S 
29 
SO 
81 
32 
33 
34 
86 
36 
37 



Q R to Q S(i 
Q to Kt 3 (h) 



Black. 
Herr STxnrm. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

8 P to K Kt 3 (a) 
4 P takes P 
6 B to Kt 2 

6 K Kt to K 2 

7 PtoQ3 

8 Castles 

9 Kt to R 4 

10 P to Q 4 

11 Kt takes P 
13 Q takes Kt 

13 R to Q s<i (d) 

14 KttoBS (e) 

15 Q takes B 

16 PtoQB4 

17 P to Q Kt 3 
IS QtoK3 
19. B to Q R 3 

20 P to K B 3 

21 P to K R 4 (0 

22 Q to B 2 

23 P to K Kt 4 
21 BtoKt2 
2o R to Q 4 

26 Q takes R 

27 Q takes B P 

28 BtoQ4 



29 R to K sq 
BtoB2 
RtoK7 
QtoB7 
Q takes R P 
KtoR2 
BtoKt3 
P to K Kt 6 
87 Q takes Kt P 
38 Q takes Kt 



30 
31 
82 
33 
81 
35 
36 



R takes R 
RtoQsq 
QtoB7 
P to Q Kt 3 
PtoQ B4 
B to ]{ sq (i) 
R to B sq 
Q to Kt 3 
Q to Kt 8 ch 
QtoKtS 
P to K R 4 
KttoQ3 
38 QtoB7 

Resigns. 

(a) This is perhaps the best mode of meeting 
this particular form of the Vienna opening. If 
Black play 3 Kt to K B 3, White, being a movo 
ahead, can always embarrass him by 4 B to Q 
Kt5. 

(b) In situations like this, B to K 2 is better. 
At Q B 4 the Bishop always remains a mark for 
the hoHtUe Q Kt. 

(c) The policy of this move, in such a position 
is also questionable. The Pawn cannot be 
pushed flirthor with advantage, whilst the Q B 
remains weak throughout the game. 

(d) A very good move, Black now threatens 
P to Q B 4. 

(e) P to Q B 4 would have been bad now 
Suppose :— 



16 B to K 4 

16 Kt to K B 3 

17 Q R to Q sq 

18 R tokes R ch 

19 R to Q sq 

20 B to Q 5 ch 

With a good game 



14 

15 
16 
17 
16 
19 



PtoQB4 
QtoQ2 
PtoKB4 
QtoK2 
QtcJces R 
Any where 



(f) These movemente with the Pawns are 
bold but safe. Black has now the better game. 
The unhappy position of his Q B is ruinous to 
White. 

(g) This Pawn cannot now be defiended. 
Indeed it is speedily lost. 

(h) This is a bad square for the Queen. 26 B 
takes R ch and then Q to K 2 is preferable. 

(1) The weakness of the White Bishop is again 
noticeable. The second player's superiority is 
now decisive. 



/ 
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A and B play against X and Z. A leads. 



HAND No. 161. 

Score— A B, 2 ; X Z, 3. 
Z turns up D Q. 



8 



10 



II 



12 



«3 





9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 




X. 



r 


9 


9^ 


>^ 


'9 


9 
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4^ 1 + 




B. 



9 9 
9 

9 9 
9 9 



O O 
O O 

o o 



9 
9 9 

9 
9 9 



o 

0^0 















z. 

"9 
9 
9 







o o 







* ♦ 



* + 







8 



10 



II 



12 



13 



WHIST. 



The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 
card is the next one led. 



HAND No. 162. 

Score — Love all. 
Z ttuns up D 2. 



A. 



9 



O 


o 



o 

O 



o o 



X. 



B. 



9 9 
9 

9 9 



9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 



0^0 

0^0 



Jh fs/Li 



9 9 

9 9 

9 
9^9 

9 9 






« 


4- 



z. 






HAND No. 163. 

Played at Nassau, N. P. 

Score — A B, love ; X Z, 4. 

Z turns up S 8. 



B. Z. 

Hon. M. C. Dr. C. 
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HAND 161. 
Kcn*ES. — Trick 2. Z, although he has the Kv of trumps and turned up the Q, deceives all parties. 3. A plays on the assumption' 
that B has an honour, because if not, X and Z are out by honours. 5. A knows that the Kg will fall, and that B has no more H. 

HAND 162. 
Notes. — At trick 9 A should have known that the D 6 and 7 were either in X and Z's hands, or divided between them. In this 
position there is no help for it but to open another suit. The error here committed (by one of our most shrewd players) is so 
common, that we give this haml to exhibit this peculiar foible. It may be that it is a hint some of our young players will take 
advantage of, as it exhibits the necessity of attending to the small cards. 

HAND 163. 
Notes by W. B. — ^A Is a remarkably shrewd player, of nearly forty years experience, well acauainted with the Whist literature 
of the day. He is a man of keen observation, sound judgment, and retentive memory, and take hun all in all T. C. would not wish . 
for a better partner. But if his ncore is 4, and if he is weak in trumps he will lead from a singleton. X, one of his pupils, knowing 
well his propensity, sees through his little game and lead^ a trump. Trick 3, X's finesse was made after great deliberation, having 
originally led trumps on the assumption that A was very weak. He knows however that his partner has at least two more ; the S . 
tunied up and the 7, otherwise he would not have returned the 6. B's playing too is instructive. He probably has the 10, and a 
small one. N. B. — Since this hand was played A has never led from a singleton. B's discards at tricks 8, 9, 10 are bad. His 
partner has, by discarding Hearts, shown inferentially his strength in Clubs. He therefore ought to have retained his Hearts, and 
thrown away the suit in which in all probability his partner was strong. [We sincerely hope that he never will lead a single trump 
i^in, unless he has six or seven, when he may do as he pleases ; even then, in our judgment, it is bad play. We can see na 
possible reason for not playing the Club Ace. (3) The finesse of the Knave is quite right. If X had Queen, 10^ 9, and another he - 
would not have played the 9. — Ed.] 

SOLUTION TO Mr. F. H. LEWIS'S DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 83. 

By W. K. 

1. A leads Spades Knave ; X plays Queen ; won by B. | 7. A leads Clubs 4 ; won by B. 

2. B leads Clubs 10 ; Z covers ; won by A. | 8. B leads Hearts ; won by A, 

3. A leads Spades 2 ; won by B. 9. A leads Diamonds Ace ; B discards Heart. 



4. B leads Clubs 9 ; Z covers ; won by A. 

5. A leads Spades 3 ; won by B. 

6. B leads Diamonds ; won by A. 

1. If at trick i, X pass the Knave of Spades, it wins. 

2. A leads Spades 2 ; won by B. 

3. B leads Clubs 10 ; won by A. 

4. A leads Spades 3 ; won by B. 

5. B leads Clubs 9 ; won by A. 

6. A lads Clubs 4 ; won by B. 
7* B leads Diamonds ; won by A . 

8. A leads the winning Dixunond 7 B discards Hearts. 

9. A leads Diamonds 2 ; B trumps. 

Solutions qp Doublk Dummy Problem No. 83. — Right — ^K J., W. K., W. W. Lex, Muff (Arlington), T, W. R. and. 
P. L. Wrong— Pembridge, Jim Und, Beta, P. M. G. (Carholme), C. A. C. (Bury), Brighton Club. E. W. W, (Portland Club),, 
and Civil Service. 



10. A leads Diamonds 2 ; B trumps. 

11. B leads the thirteenth Club. 
12 & 13. A makes two Hearts. 

10. B leads the thirteenth Club ; if Z discards Diamond, A dis* 
cards Hearts Knave, and, B leading Hearts, A makes- 
Hearts Ace, Queen and Diamonds 7 ; if Z discard Hearts, . 
A discards Diamonds and makes his three Hearts. 
If Z does not cover the first lead of Clubs, A and B still 
make thirteen tricks; for B's 10 wins, and he continues- 
the suit when A wins, leads Clubs Ace, and then the 
small trump. 





♦ I ♦ 







® 







ji 





4 ♦ 



DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM No. 84. 

By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 








9 ^ 
<9 9 




9 S? 



A's Hand. 




9 9 



X's Hand. 

9 



9 9 



9 9 



O O 
B's Hand. 



9 
9 
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o 01 [o, o 

o ♦ ♦ 
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Z's Hand. 
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Spades Trumps. A to lead, t^id A and B to make all thirteen tricks. 
The above Problem is an improvement on Mr. F. H. Lkwis's last — ^No. 83 — one card only being 



transposed. 
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SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 79. 

M. Davis and others. — ^The solation to Problem No. 79 is as follows : — 



1. A leads Hearts Ace ; won by A. 

2. A leads Hearts 4 ; won bj B. 

3. B leads spades ; won by Z with Ace (best) 

4. Z leads Clubs 2 (best) ; won by A 

5. A leads Diamonds ; won by B with Queen. 

6. B leads Diamonds Ace ; won by B. 

[We have mislaid ''Royal Robber's" solution, but we are under the impression that we did that gentleman an injustice when 
we stated that his solution was wrong. We think the above, was the solation he sent. — £d.] 



7. B leads Hearts ; won by A (trump). 

8. A leads Spades King ; won by A (B discards Diamond) 

9. A leads Diamonds ; won by B (trump 10). 
10. B leads Hearts ; won by A (trump). 

And A leads Diamonds, and B must make trump Knave. 



ACE ON KNAVE. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

< 

Sir, — In a general way, I admit a strong disinclination I have to thinking, and, when playing Whist, consider 
I have done my duty by paying three and sixpence each to Messrs. Clay and Cavendish to perform that 
operation for me — ^fuUy agreeing with the proverb against keeping a dog and barking yourself. I then learn 
what they tell me, and follow them to the best of my ability; this saves much anxious thought, and that rapt 
concentration of all the mental faculties on the chandelier from which many players derive much apparent 
• solace ; but in one unfortunate case my conscience stands in my way. With a weak hand, and three to an 
Ace, why am I obliged to cover a Knave led ? I at once lose all command of the suit, and get the lead when 
I don't want it. This appears to be the only advantage I do get ; if I don't cover, and the Knave is the 
best of three, and my partner has the Queen, we gain, and he has the lead. If he has the King, we are in the 
same position, except that he again has the lead. If the lead is from King, Queeh, Knave, five, it is possible, 
but not probable — (i) That the adversary may trump second round; the only possible misadventure. 
(2) That my partner may have only one of the suit ; even in this case I maintain, with my weak hand, that it 
is better he should discard, and shew me the suit he wishes led, than be forced ; if he is so weak that his only 
chance is making a ruff, we shall certainly lose the game ; besides, although nothing is certain, still we must 
have calculations of some kind, and if at the beginning of a hand we may not assume that for practical 
purposes four in thirteen will go twice, it would be better to play blind hookey, or some similar game, where 
elementary arithmetic is unknown ; again, if I play the Ace the second round, I see the fell of my partner's 
cards, he may Peter, and as this is about my only chance of getting the lead, if 1 had played it at first, he is 
promptly forced. Now, though both my authorities are dead against me, they give no reason for the faith 
that is in them, but both argue, most decidedly, against their own conclusion. If you will shew me why 
the Ace at once is inevitably right, I should be much obliged, my only Whist scruple would be set at rest, 
and I will never think again. J. P. H. 

Pembridge Club, ist August 1873. 

[Our esteemed correspondent desires to ventilate a question that is constantly being raised by the 
opponents of the Clay school. There are a great many men who take this view, and we are glad that they 
should have such an able exponent of their arguments. We confess we do not agree with them, but there is 
nothing so good, in our opinion, as discussion, and every point that takes hold of the public mind should be 
freely and fairly met and argued, whether the great authorities are on one side or on the other. An original 
lead of a Kv is generally from K, Q, Kv and two or more others. Our correspondent (as we understand him) 
has four, which accounts for nine at least of the cards, leaving therefore four only, which may be divided as 
follows : — They may all be in leader's hand, or, assuming that he has led from five only, then there are four cards 
to be divided between third and fourth hand. Either of these may have all four, or they may have two each, or 
one may be in the third and three in the fourth, or vice versa. We must assume an equal division of the four 
cards, to do any good by passing the Kv. If, on the other hand, the Kv is led from weakness, then number 
one has neither K nor Q, and these cards are therefore divided between three and four — fourth hand may have 
the K, and the third the Q, in which event it is clearly best for fourth hand to lay over the Q with the K. If 
he has the Q no harm is done by playing the Ace. The balance of advantage appears to us in favour of the 
present system. There is still the difficulty as to the lead, and it seems to us there is no help for it but 
to open a weak suit. — Ed.] 
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PROFESSOR POLE AND HIS ILLUSTRATIVE WHIST HANDS. 

To tlu Editor of the Westminster Papers, 

Sir, — In the Westminster Papers for April I notice that you mention the fact that Professor Pole's excellent 
little volume on Whist, has reached its fifth edition, and from your short review of his article which treats on 
how to play with a bad partner, I infer that you do not think it worthy of the Professor's erudition — an 
opinion in which most persons acquainted with his writings will fully concur. Good players, for whose edifica- 
tion those " modifications " appear to have been written, generally know when to play dark if they have the 
misfortune to have a bad partner, and I never yet met with a fine player who did not " hold in abhorrence 
playing false cards" 

My object however in writing to you is to call your attention to the bad play in his " Illustrative Hands." 
I thiiijk that as the Professor claims the honour of being the first to suggest '' model games'' (page 81), it is 
much to be regretted that his " capital litde treatise " should be spoiled by illustrations, which, he says, are not 
intended to exemplify skill, but certain leading principles of the game, but, by what appear to me, as most 
striking examples of brute force and stupidity. 

Take for example Hand, No. i which is intended to illustrate the signal for trumps. "C," who is 
supposed to signal, holds the following cards : — Spades 6, 2 ; Clubs Ace, 7 ; Diamonds 9, 6, 3, 2 ; and 
Hearts (trumps) King, 8, 6, 4, 2. The first question that would strike a good player is — " Does this hand 
justify me in signalling for trumps ? " A tyro, who has hardly learned the first principles of the game, might 
answer — " Most certainly, I hold five trumps, with an honour." But those of us who have frequently been 
sacrificed by abandoning our own game by leading trumps, in obedience to our partner's signal, are rather 
cautious about signalling, and, I think, the fact that ** C " only made four tricks proves that he was not 
justified. 

Let us now examine the play. The Hands are as follows : — 

A*s Hand. 











© 












♦ 
♦ 


4 
























p 

m 
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+ 4. 




+ + 

+ + 



B's Hand. 













C*s Hand. 


















D's Hand. 
















Professor Pole does not, either in this or any of his hands, tell us the score, 
importance. 



That, I presume, is of no 



Tricks i and 2.— A leads the King, and follows with the Ace of Spades, and his play is unquestionably 
correct. C, the third player, completes his call for trumps, and D, by playing the Knave and Queen, shows 
that he has no more of that suit. 

. Trick 3.— A, in response to his partners trump signal, leads his best trump (the 10). B, the second 
dealer, holds the Ace, Queen, Knave, and, according to Mr. Clay (page 49), should play the Ace, for it is 
evident that the 10 is A's best card, and that the King is most probably held by C. I think if I had a 
hand similar to this, I should play the Ace of Hearts ; frst, because such is the rule as laid down by Mr. Clay, 
a gentleman in whose judgment I have implicit confidence, and than whom "no man possesses greater 
experience," and there is nothing in the present case to warrant a departure from rule ; and, seco/id, it has been 
developed that my partner has no Spades, and that forcing him can do him no harm ; yet I should not 
severely criticise the play of any person who differed from me, and simply covered the 10 with the Knave, for, 
by so doing, he would retain the command of his adversar/s strong suit. C may therefore be supposed to 
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win the third trick with the King of Hearts, to lead a small one, which B wins with the Queen. Trick 5. — 
B, who now has the lead, has the choice of three suits ; (a) He can lead the Ace of Diamonds, and thus 
make certain of saving game. Cavendish would probably play in this way. (b) He can lead a losing Spade, 
which his partner will trump, />., of course, if he has a trump, which is doubtful, for C, having Blue Petered, 
may have originally had six. (c) He can try to establish his long suit of Clubs ; a forlorn hope, as Professor 
Pole found out. My own experience leads me to think that it is seldom good policy to try to establish a long 
suit if trumps are declared against you ; ruffing pays better. Suppose then, B leads the Ace of Diamonds, 
follows with the Spade 8, which D trumps, and who, at Tricks 7, 8 and <)^ leads the King, Queen, Knave 
of Diamonds, the last of which C wins, with the four of trumps. The play of tlie rest of the hand is obvious, 
and the result is that, instead of A C winning five by cards, the score is, A C om^ B i) two, 

Nassau. W. B. 



MR. CLAY (J.C) 

Our readers have heard with sincere regret that our great Whist leader has, for the last month, been seriously 
HI. On inquiry this morning (the 28th August) we are glad to learn that he is progressing very favourably, and 
it is believed that he will be able to be moved to Brighton this week. 



WHIST. 



We might, " but who a tame discourse regards, . 
When Whist " appears, and we behold the cards ; 
We, from that time, are neither grave nor gay. 
Our thought, our care, our duty is to play. 
Fix'd on these spots and figures, each attends. 
Much to his partners, little to his friends. 



Our public cares, the long, the warm debate 
That kept our patriots from their beds so late ; 
War, peace, invasion, all we hope or dread, 
Vanish like dreams, when each forsake their bed, 
And groaning nations and contending kings, 
All are forgotten for these painted things. 

Crarbe's Borough. Leiter X 



ANGLES AT BILLIARDS. 

No. V. 

Section 24. — Material of the Cushions. 
We have seen (Section 5) how the conclusions of science, with regard to perfectly elastic bodies, are 
afiected by the nature of the substances of which they were composed. We had then to do with two balls 
of the same weight, form and material, of which one was in motion, and the other, though at rest, moveable. 
We have now to deal with the direction of the rebound of a moving ball of one material — ivory — striking against 
an immoveable surface of another material — india-rubber covered with fine cloth. In this case, as in the 
other, we find the scientific results modified greatly by the nature of these materials, but there is this 
difference, that in the ordinary works on mechanics, the effects of imperfect elasticity are accounted for, and 
their amount estimated, a fact of which we availed ourselves in section 5, but no explanation has, we believe, 
yet been given of the peculiar effects of an elastic body, which, though restoring to another striking it 
the greater part of the force expended in compressing it, yet takes an appreciable time in doing so, and changes 
its form materially during the time of contact. Such is the nature of the material of which the cushions of 
Billiard tables are made. It is now invariably iridia-rubber, but while vulcanised india-rubber is employed for 
private tables, and those which it is considered too troublesome or expensive to keep at a constant 
temperature — the pure native rubber is used for tables in public rooms and clubs, where it is the business of the 
marker to pay daily attention to the state of the table, to warm the cushions with hot water tubes when cold, 
and to see that they are kept in a state which will not make it necessary to alter the strength of the play on each 
different occasion the table is used. This india-rubber is covered with cloth of the same kind as that which 
covers the bed of the table, which we remarked (section 3) had a great retarding effect on a ball sliding on its 
surface. In what follows we will speak of cushions of native rubber only, as they, besides being used 
on the best tables, exhibit the peculiarities with which we have to deal more strongly than the vulcanised. 
But before attempting to explain the special properties of Billiard cushions, we must say a few words on the 
general question. 

Section 25. — Elasticity between Moving Ball and an Immoveable Surface. 
Let us suppose the ordinary cushion of the Billiard table removed, and in its place a solid block of smooth 
ivory firmly fastened to the table, having a perfectly plane face rising perpendicularly to the table, against which 
the ball will strike. The angle at which the ball is driven against it is measured by the number of degrees 
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the line of direction makes with a line drawn 
perpendicular to the face of the ivory block. 
This angle is called the angle of incidence. The 
line along which the ball travels when returning 
from the cushion is called the line of reflexion, 
and the angle this line makes with the same 
perpendicular is the angle of reflexion. In per- 
fectly elastic and hard bodies the angle of re- 
flexion would be equal to the angle of incidence. 
It is so in the case of the cosmical ether which 
conveys the motions of light and heat ; but no 
material substance is perfectly elastic, and there- 
fore in the case of ivory we must make the 
same kind of allowance that we had to do when 
speaking (Section 5) of the angle of separation of 
impinging balls. In the case of an immoveable 
block, as in that of a moveable ball, the motion 
of the arrested ball is resolved into two, one in 
the direction of the resistance, the other perpen- 
dicular to it. In the case of collision between 
balls, we have seen that the first of these was 
transferred wholly to the red ball. In the case of 
an immoveable block, a portion of this motion 
is restored to white in the opposite direction ; the remainder is lost, or rather converted into heat, owmg to the 
imperfect elasticity of ivory. The portion of the resolved motion so restored, combines -with the motion per- 
j)endicular to the resistance direction, to describe the actual path of the rebounding ball. To ascertain the 
path we must draw the figure in the margin. In this, A B represents the face of the block of ivory, which 
is substituted for the usual cushion. E C is the line of direction, and C D a line drawn through C perpen- 
dicular to the cushion. A ball advancing from E, and striking the ivory block at C, has its motion resolved 
into one represented in strength and direction by G C, and another which is represented by C F made equal 
to E G. This latter part of the resolved motion is not affected by any imperfection in the ivory, but the other 
part, though restored in an opposite direction to G C, that is in the direction of C G, loses from one tenth to 
one fifteenth of its force. Its strength will therefore have to be represented by a line, in this proportion shorter 
than G C, measured from C, in the direction C G. This line is C H, and the motion represented by it 
combines with the residue of the original motion of white represented by C F, to fprm the line of reflexion C K, 
representing the strength and the direction taken by the rebounding ball. It is evident that the angle D C K, 
or the angle of reflexion, is greater than the angle D C E or the angle of incidence, and this is always the 
case with hard elastic substances, such as ivory, glass or steel. It should here be noted that a surface of 
ivory such as we have here supposed, has no effect on any motion of rotation possessed by the incident ball 
before collision, so that it remains round the same axis as before. Thus, if the ball had a following motion of 
rotation before striking the block the rotation would after reflexion no longer be in the same direction as the 
altered course of the ball, but transverse to it, and as the friction of the table began to act on the ball after re- 
flexion its course would be altered into the form of the curve C L, while an original back rotation or screw would 
produce the curved path C M. Any side or rotation round a perpendicular axis would remain unaltered, and 
would only cause it to continue to spin until the friction of the table brought it to rest 

The reader must remember that all these conclusions depend on the supposed substitution of an ivory 
block for the usual cushion of a Billiard table. Such cases only are treated of in mechanics. But the effects 
we have described are seldom seen on a Billiard table, except when a ball touching the cushion is struck by 
-the white at the opposite extremity of the diameter which so touches. In this case alone does the white act as 
xi it had struck our supposed block of ivory. When struck with medium strength, high and with a line of 
direction inclined from 20 to 30 deg. to this diameter, the curve described by white is so marked as greatly to 
surprise those whose knowledge and experience has been derived wholly from the Billiard table. 

Section 26. — Failure of the Theory. 

True as these conclusions undoubtedly are, imder the stated conditions, a very short experience at the 
Billiard table is enough to convince any one who attempts to explain the phenomena by the theory, that some 
circumstances must have been omitted in the calculations, as these by no means account for the effects 
observed. The angle of reflexion of a Billiard ball after striking the cushions actually in use, instead of 
being greater, as it ought to be by the theory, is generally very much less than the angle of incidence, and the 
rotation of the ball round a horizontal axis does not produce the curved paths shown in the figure. On the 
other hand, rotation round a perpendicular axis has a very marked effect on the angle of reflexion, causing the 
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actual line of reflexion to vary often as much as 30 deg. to one or other side of the line, which would be the 
result of the construction according to Fig. 4. We must therefore examine into the causes of the difference 
between theory and practice, and endeavour, by supplying the neglected conditions, to account for the actual 
motions we observe in a ball rebounding from the cushion of a Billiard table. 

Section 27.— Causes of the Failure. 

There are three principal causes of difference between the conduct of a hard elastic material on the 
surface against which a ball strikes, and a material so soft and yielding as india-rubber, covered with fine 
doth. The first of these is the time occupied before the force of restitution, which causes the return of the 
ball, comes into play. Elasticity is a mechanical effect produced by a change of shape in one or both of the 
bodies coming into contact — compressing the substance into a state of constraint, from which it seeks to relieve 
itself by the reaction of internal forces, which act to a greater or less degree, and with greater or less rapidity 
according to the nature of the substances. In the cases investigated by matiiematicians, the substances were 
very hard, such as ivory, glass and steel, and the reaction of the internal forces bore a large proportion to the 
amount of compression, and the time of contact was so short as to produce no appreciable effect on the 
rotation of the impinging balls. In Thompson and Tait's " Elements of Natural Philosophy," Section 259, 
they say, " When two bodies in relative motion come into contact, pressure begins to act between them to 
prevent any parts of them from jointly occupying the same space. This force commences from nothing at the 
first point of collision, and gradually increases per unit of area on a gradually increasing surface of contact 
If, as is always the case in nature, each body possesses some degree of elasticity, and if they are not kept 
together after the impact by cohesion or by some artificial appliance, the mutual pressure between them will 
reach a maximum, will begin to diminish, and, in the end, will come to nothing, by gradually diminishing in 
amount per irnit of arc, in a gradually diminishing surface of contact. The whole process would occupy not 
greatly more or less than an hour if the bodies were of such dimensions as the earth, and such degrees of 
rigidity as copper, steel or glass. It is finished, probably, within a thousandth of a second if they are globes 
of any of these substances not exceeding a yard in diameter." 

In the case of Billiard balls, the time would be very much less than even this ; — the balls have parted 
company long before any observable effect has taken place on any rotatory motion they may have possessed. 
The next cause of difference is the friction exercised by the cloth which covers the cushion in arresting 
sliding motion, and the third is the form and amount of the depression made in the yielding rubber, by an 
ivory ball striking against it with some force. We shall now endeavour to find the effects of these causes on 
a ball struck against the cushion with any of the strokes distinguished in Section 7, or having any kind of 
rotatory motion in addition to the direct motion. For convenience sake, we shall consider separately the two 
cases of a ball advancing perpendicularly to the cushion and obliquely. 

Section 28. — Strokes perpendicular to the Cushion. 

A ball, having a direct motion only, striking the cushion at right angles, returns along the same line by 
which it advanced. There is in this case, nothing in the peculiarities of the cushion to cause it to diverge fi:om 
this line, either to right or left. On leaving the cushion the friction of the table has the same effect upon it, 
as we described it to have on a ball struck true centre in the middle of the table (Section 10), that is it causes 
it to take a rolling motion, towards the player. If the ball on striking the cushion had a motion of rotation 
round a horizontal axis, that is, if it have either follow or screw, this motion is arrested in the interval, short as 
it is, during which the ball has been in contact with the cushion. For the process described by Thompson 
and Tait as so rapid in the case of hard or rigid bodies, takes an appreciable time when the substances which 
come into contact are of ivory and india-rubber, and during this time the rotation in the ball will be of the 
nature of a sliding motion at two points, one where it is in contact with the cloth of the cushion, and the other 
with the cloth which covers the bed of the table. Thus the great opposition to sliding motion possessed by 
the cloth, acts under circumstances of great power, and we know from experience that the time of contact is 
long enough to enable it to arrest completely any rotation it is in our power to give with the cue. If the 
rotation is round a perpendicular axis, the friction of the cloth which covers the cushion, has still a great effect 
upon it, but of a very different kind. The motion of the ball is stopped only at the one point where it touches 
the cushion. The angular velocity is sufficient to overcome the much smaller amount of friction of the cloth 
covering the table, and the rotatory motion is converted into a rolling one along the face of the cushion. A 
rolling motion we have seen to be a combination of direct and rotatory motion, and the direct part of this case 
of rolling combines with the restored motion to form a path for the rebounding ball inclined to the direction 
which it would otherwise take. The amount of this inclination depending on the proportion between the two 
kinds of motion in the ball at the moment of striking, is due to the manner of the stroke. This is what is called 
side, an effect of great importance to the billiard player, since the use of leather pointed cues roughened with 
chalk, have enabled him to give a rotatory motion to the white ball. By practice in the use of side, we are able 
to vary the angle of reflexion to a very great extent without altering the angle at which red is struck. It will 
be seen that this effect is the result of tilie imperfection of the material of which the cushions are formed. In 
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the same way the effects of screw and following strokes are obtainable only owing to the friction of the cloth, 
which may be considered an imperfection of the table. It may be here remarked that the greater part of the 
rotatory motion is exhausted by its conversion into direct motion, although a small portion remains, round the 
same axis as before and in the same direction. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

IVe parttadarly request all our correspondents to address their letters to the Editor^ 67 Barbican^ E,C.^ and nai 

to any one who is, or who is supposed to be, connected with the Papers, 



CHESS. 

John A. Galprkatii (Jackson, Mississipi). — Accept our 
best thanks for your very kind letter. Caj)tain Kennedy (as 
you will see by the May number, which we have forwarded to 
you) h^s himself put our Bahamas correspondent right upon the 
subject. The game is very acce] stable, and shall api>car as soon 
a.s the Vienna game^ are disposed of. 

H. F. L. M. (Sydenham). — \Ve hope none of your friends arc 
so unjust to you'- powers a^. you suppose. We willingly 
acknowledge our obligation to you for recommending the Papers 
to your friends, and shall be glad to receive your unpublished 
problems, but we decline to examine any that have been already 
sent CO other journals. 

G. E. — Too weak still. Do not despair however, but mean- 
while .study the works of other composers. 

C. Callandkr (Newcastle). — We are glad to see the "Coaly 
Tyne " in the Chess arena. Look at the two-move problem 
again, for i R to K 2 ch seems to be a "cook." We assume 
that none of the problems have been published. 

R. W. J. (Lancaster). — If after White's moves r Kt to R 5 ch, 
2 Q to Q B 8, Black plays 2 Kt to Q 2, how do you mate in two 
more moves ? We do not think much of the idea. Try a new and 
happier thought. 

J. P. (Bedford). — Do not include that three-mover commencing 
I Q to K B sq, in your collection. It is wrong, and utterly 
imworthy of you. Thanks for the last batch. 

C. W. (Ahmednuggur). — Pleased to hear from you, and that 
the Westminster arrives regularly. The problems are very 
acceptable. 

F. G. Collins.— Thanks for the problem. 

Una and the Lion. — When a Pawn arrives at the 8th, or 
adverse royal rank, it must be promoted at once to a piece, 
whether any pieces have been captured or not, and any piece 
(except the King) may be chosen. You may thus have as many 
Queens, Rooks, Bishops or Knights upon the Iward at the same 
time as you can get by the piomolion of your Pawns. 

S. Tyrrei.L (Adelaide). — We shall have much pleasure in 
** exchanging." Our last number was despatched on receipt 
of your letter. Your problem from this Journal has been quoted 
in several c»f the Continental Chess columns and Magazines. 

J. N. K. (Cambridge).- -The idea of No. 10 has been antici- 
pated by ^L Barbier, nnd since we receivetl it from you 
published in a provincial Chess column. 

W^ H. (Truro). — The MS. sent as requested. Kindly return 

it in time for the October number. 

f 

(;. Reichelm (Philadelphia). — Glnd you have receivetl the 
numbers this time. Thanks for your kind wishes, which .ire 
cordially reciprocated. 



T. I). S. Moore (Western Advertiser). Please say if the 
exchange is to be continued. We have not received your paper 
for many months, while ours has been despatched to yoa 
regularly. 

Secretary (Clifton Club). — Three cames received, with 
thanks. We hope to publish them by-and-bye, but as we have 
58 Vienna games, and have only published with this number 26^ 
it is evident these must have precedence of yours. We are mudlk 
obliged for your courtesy. 

WHIST. 

Senex. — The Gentleman who lately assumed this nom de 
plume is reminded that we have one valued correspondent who 
writes under this name already. 

W. B. (Nas.sau). — Thanks for the hand ; also your criticism. 
You will see that we have made use of both. The hand yoa 
refer to was misprinted. 

Jim Lind. — We have not time to examine the hand this 
month, but if it be pretty we will publish in due course. 

L. R. — The number of playing cards in bond on the 31st 
December 1872 was 4,376 dozen packs. 

PIQUET. 

E. W. W. (Portland) writes : — " I have gone through all your 
Piquet Discards this month, and find only one to differ from you 
in, viz. Hand 42. I should prefer, as the safer discard in this 
hand, C Q, Kv ; H Q, Kv \ D%\ though it would not pay so 
well as the one given, with the cards taken in." 

CROQUET. 



>f 



C. H. (Penzance). — "The Conference Laws of Croquet, 
published hy De La Rue and Co., no Bunhill Row, E.C., are 
the authorised Rules accepted by all the leading clubs. A 
Bisnue is an extra stroke given to the inferior player, which 
^troKc he may take at any time in the game ; for instance, his 
ball A is lying by itself ; C is wiretl from it, and B and D, the 
opponents, are close together, with the peg between them and 
A's game appears hopeless. The player announces that he 
will take his Biscjue, he plays his ball carefully, either near to 
B and I), or to his own C, and having thus brought himself into 
a good position, he takes another stroke, and has a fair chance 
of retrieving his fallen fortunes. The Bisque is used as tlie best 
method of hanilica})ping players of different strengtlis. 

C. K. C. (Brentford). — A and B are partners; A is a rover, 
his ball lying close to the winning peg ; B plays and goes through 
the last hoop, then strikes A*s ball, but, in so doing, drives it on 
to the peg. Has B another turn or not? — Ans. B loses the 
remainder of his turn (Rule 17). 



NOTICE.— The names of those Subscribers who have not paid for VoL VI. by the 24t]i 

September, will be erased from our List. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

" The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The Return of the English players from Vienna was the event of the past month. The result of the great 
battle is now known all the world over — was known, indeed, on the morning of the 30th of August from 
the farthest corner of India to the United States of America — ^and the victory of Steinitz has been discussed 
among Chess-players of every clime, so that it is unnecessary to recapitulate it here. The tidings, announcing 
the defeat of BlackSurne by Rosenthal, undoubtedly caused some disappointment in this country; the 
remarkable success of the Englishman up to the last " round " justifying the hopes of his countrymen in 
his ultimate victory over all his competitors. The loss of this match is ascribed to temporary indisposition, 
and the explanation may be accepted without any unfairness to M. Rosenthal, who, although unsuccessful 
in his matches with the other prominent champions, is a player of great force and ingenuity. To his prowess, 
at all events, Mr. Steinitz is indebted for the opportunity which gave him the victory ; and if, as is reported, he 
has been munificent in his offerings to the good genius of the occasion, we see nothing to condemn in the 
gratitude which inspired him. It is not in any grudging spirit to Mr. Steinitz that we venture to express our 
sympathy with Mr. Blackbume, in his capacity of Victim to the freaks of fortune, for the feeling has a 
patriotic not a personal origin. Say what we will about the English training, and even proclivities of Mr. 
Steinitz, we cannot altogether ignore his nationality ; and when his compatriots declare that he is but a 
borrowed sprig in our wreath, candour compels us to admit the truth of the assertion. To do his countrymen 
justice, they have not been slow in claiming him, nor in conferring upon him all the honours his conquests' 
deserve. Immediately after the termination of the Tourney a dinner was given in his honour by the members 
of the Vienna Chess Club, at which the orations in his praise were 
enthusiastically received. It strikes us as somewhat remarkable that 
none of the foreign competitors were present on this occasion ; but 
it is satisfactory to note that they were not forgotten — the toast of their 
health having been received with every mark of cordiality. 

The Vienna Sfiachzdtung publishes, this montli, the annexed problem, 
composed by R. Willmers, and dedicated to the four prize bearers. It 
is in our opinion a remarkably fine study, and we commend it to our 
problem solvers. It would be a striking injustice to dismiss the theme 
of the Vienna Tourney without offering tribute to the management 
which so enhanced its success. Herr Kolisch has displayed throughout 
the Tourney the very highest administrative powers, and has set an 
example of adherence to accepted rules and regulations which may be 
studied elsewhere with profit to competitors and the public. His 
kindness and courtesy to the English players they have warmly testified 
to since their return, and we observe that M. Rosenthal has addressed 
a letter to La Strategic bearing witness to the same effect. As the com- 
plete score only appeared in our 3rd edition of last month, we 
reproduce it on page 105. 

A short match for nominal stakes is to be commenced at once between Messrs. Bird and Blackburne. The 
player who first wins seven games to be the victor. 

For the following paragraph we are indebted to Mr. Paul Schultz, the honorary secretary of the 

association referred to : — 

On Tuesday evening, the 1 6th ult., the Chess Club connected with the Schiller- Anstalt, Oxford Road, Manchester, inaugurated 
the coming winter season with a Soir4e^ combined wi:h an exhibition of objects bearing relation to Chess and various other games. 
Almost every variety of Chessmen and Boards, from the approved Staunton pattern adopted in this country, to the primitive 
appliances used in the remotest parts of the Globe, were represented in the show — a magnificent set of carved ivory Chessmen of 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 




The idea of an exhibition of Chess pieces and boards is a very good one, and we should like to sec it 
taken up by the City of Ix)ndoa Club, under whose auspices a great success might be anticipated 
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The Bow and Bromley Chess Club, although but twelve months old, promises to become an association 
of some importance in Metropolitan Chess circles. The Club possesses a goodly number of active members, 
and in set matches has already defeated the Ciiy Bank^ EcUctiCy Si, Marks and (in one encounter) the old 
established Bermondsey Clubs. In a second match with the latter, Bow was defeated, but only by nine games 
to seven, two beinj drawn, a proi)ortion that argues little inferiority on the part of the losers. The Hononary 
Secretary is Mr. J. Foster Mainland, and the members meet every Wednesday and Saturday evening, at the 
Bow and Bromley Institute, Bow. 

The following paragraph is from a correspondent : — 

The Series of Matches for the Trophy oifered by the Working Men's Qub and Institute Union terminated on Saturday, 
6th September, in favour of the Bedford Institute Working Men's Club, Shorcditch. The Competitors were — Mr. S. J. Stevens, 
President of the Bedford Chc^s Chib, and Mr. H. Shaw, Representative c.f the Croydon Club. The Croydon Competitors had 
vanquished the representative of the Bermondsey Chess Club, while the Bedford representative had defeated the Delates of St. 
John's Club, the North Woolwich Club, St. Andrew's Club, and now, having defeated the Croydon Club, has succeeded in securing 
the Trophy, without the loss of a single game. 

W^e shall endeavour to find .space for the deciding game in our next number. 

The Rtcrcationist (edited and i)ii!ilished by J. White, Leeds) advances in public favour. It is well printed 
upon good paper, and the games of Chess and Drauglits are ably treated by contributors and editors. The 
Huddersfield College Magi}zine, besides an ingenious-two move problem by Mr. Greenwood — whose name we 
have missed from the Chess W(.rid for sor.ic time past — contains an interesting tnelange of problems, games, 
and reminiscences of the editor, tniilli d Chess in the Holidays. It is a capital article for a wintry evening, and 
likely enough to banish painful reflections upon the price of coal, and set pleasant faces in the fire for every 
Chess player. 

The Newcastle Weekly Chronicle opened a Chess comer on the 20th ult With such players as Mitcheson 
and Charleton, Tyneside Chess should be well supported. 

Messrs. Mead and Co., 73 Cheapside, have issued a double pocket Chess-board. In dimensions 
and general appearance it is an improvement upon the old single one; but it is most certainly spoiled 
by the figures upon the squares, and the arched aperture for the moveable Chess-pieces, which, combined, 
have a most confusing effect upon the eyes. In colouring the squares too, black might be substituted 
for pink with advantage. With these defects remedied, as they may be without difficulty, the double pocket 
Chess-board is certain to become popular. 

SIssa de SchaakspeUr c6mes freighted with more than the usual number of games and problems. The 
latter are all excellent, and the enterprise which placed so promptly before the public twelve games played in 
the Vienna tourney, with copious notes appended, cannot be too highly praised. To be sure, our admiration 
of the publisher's enterprise suffers some modification from the circumstance that the games and notes have 
been copied from this Journal, without acknowledgment. Perhaps "enterprise" is not the proper term 
in this case. 

The Dubuque Journal contains, this month, a portrait and biography of Mr. J. N. Babson, a young 
problem composer of great merit and striking originality. The other contents are varied and interesting 
as usual. 

The New York Clipper reprinted, from this Journal, the letters of white. black. 

Mr. Miles and Mr. Menzies on the classification of problems. ^l**- •*5. Tyrrell. Mr. c. 

Appended is a courteous and complimentary request from the accom- 2 n t° ^ ^ ' h '° k ^' "^ 

plished Editor, Miron J. Hazeltine, for the writers' autographs. ^ Q to B 3 3. Ki'^o KB 3 

A correspondent in Adelaide forwards the Chessikin in the margin. 4- Kt to K K 3 4. B takes P 

It was played some years ago, and before the winner, Mr. Tyrrell, had \ Btok^ Parnate ^ ^ ^^^" ^ 
seen a book opening. We think it worthy of a place in our collection 
of "brevities." 

The first meeting of the Eastern Counties Chess Association will be held on the 5th November, at the 
Town Hall, Ipswich. A tournament will be held, open to the residents of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex and 
Cambridge, and entries should be sent to the Secretary before the 22nd October. 

The annual meeting of the Bristol and Clifton Chess Association was held on the 24th ult. the Rev. A. 
C. Rowley, the President, in the chair. PVom the report it appears that the Association now numbers 98, a 
number we think exceeding any other purely Chess Club in England, except the City of London. The 
Club has, in the past year, beaten Bath twice, and the meeting of the Counties Association was a great success. 
The finances are in a satisfactory position. It was suggested that the Counties Chess Association should again 
be invited to Bristol, but some members appeared to think it would be better to invite the British Chess 
Association in 1875. Thereupon Mr. Burt expressed his opinion of the want of courtesy of the Association, 
in not informing them what prizes they were playing for, and for so abruptly terminating the match. The 
meeting separated, after having elected their officers for the ensuing year, without coming to any decision on 
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the subject of the invitation, but we think it will be well for the management to explain how it is that the 
British Chess Association has been found wanting in courtesy. Throughout the Crystal Palace display 
mismanagement and blunders were rampant, but that courtesy (the management's own particular ware) should 
be denied to any one is scarcely to be credited even from so high an authority as Mr. Burt 

The Committee of the City Chess Club, with characteristic hospitality, have announced their intention 
of celebrating the return of the London players from Vienna by a dinner. The festival will take place in the 
course of the present month. 

SCORE OF GAMES TO END OF ELEVENTH ROUND. 

Note. — TTie players whose names appear at the head of the columns Win^ Jjose and Draw against those whose names appear 

in the margin. 
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SCORE OF MATCHES. 

Note. — The players whose names appear in the margin Win or Draw against those whose names appear at the head of the Columns^ 

I, Signifies a match won ; ^, a match drawn ; and o, a match lost. 



Blackbume 
Steinitz ... 
Anderssen 
Bird 

Koiienthal 
Paulsen ... 
Gelbfuhs . . . 
Heral 

Meitner ... 
Schwarz ... 
Flei-ssig ... 
Pitschel ... 




o 
o 



a 








1/} 




j2 




t> 




•0 

c 


t 


< 


QQ 



Matches Lost 
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Rosenthal 
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LAKING AT CHESTS. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers, 

Dkar Mr. Editor.— Can any of your Yorkshire readers give the etymology of the \a ord " laking," as applied 
in the West Riding to the practice of games and sports ? 

Playing Chess, long years back at even-tide, with my friend the Rev. Mr. Tyson, in Wakefield, we heard 
the ominous rattling of cups and saucers in the drawing room adjoining, and felt that our time was come; but 
pretended deafness to the repeated summons of the Hebe in attendance, " Why do they not come m to tea? 
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asked the lady of the house. "What are they doing?" "Oh ! ma'am," replies Mary, " they are still laking 
at those weary Chests !" Yours truly, 

20th Augtist 1873. George Walker. 

[In the West Riding of Yorkshire, and particularly in the neighbourhood of Leeds, the word " laking " is 
commonly used for playing. Schoolboys always use it in that sense, inquiring of each other, as they leave 
school, whether they intend to " lake " or go home. Perhaps some of our Yorkshire readers can give us' the 
derivation of the word ? — Ed.] 



OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 316, byj. \V. Abhott.— '*Veryneat," J. N. K.— **A 
haopy thought," W. L. N.— "Poor," T. R. H. 

So. 317, by J. Mknzies. — ** A very excellent problem, and 
rich in variations," T. R. H. — W. Nash says, "pretty, but 
wanting variation." He has however omitted from his solution 
the leading idea of theproblem. — Ei). — *'l"he idea is good, 
and it is worked out with wonderful power, "J. N. K. — *'The 
best in this number," W. L. N. 

No. 318, by R. B. Wormald. — This problem, as amended, 
shall be reprinted in our next number. 

No. 319, by F. Heai-ey. — Second solution by J. N. K., 
T. R. H. and W. Nash ; the author's by T. Crossley. 

No. 322, by A. C. Pearson.— ** Weak," J.N. K.—" Wants 
finish," W. Nash.— •• Two solutions," T. R. H. 

No. 323, by P. T. Duffy.— "Simple, but pretty," J. N. K.— 



n 



" Very ingenious, but a weak defence," W. Nash. 

No. 324, by F. W. Lord.— "Rather easy," T. R.H. 
"The first move is rather obvious, but the construction is good, 
J. N. K. — "Neat, but very simple,'' W. Nash. 

No. 325, by C. H. Lofthouse. — "Easy,"W. Nash. — 
"Extremely neat," J. N. K.— "Very good,"W. L. N.— 
"Simple, but highlv instructive," T. R. H. 

No. 326, by D. 'W. Clark.— "Easy," J. N. K.— "Neat, 
but easy," W. Nash. — T. R. H. is wrong, B takes P ch, ivill 
*not answtr, — Ed. 

No. 327, by Dr. S. Gold. — "A very fine and difficult 
study," W. Nash. 

No. 328, by E. a. Schmitt. — "A clever and most difficult 
and deceptive position. Its solvers only can properly appreciate 
it," W. Nash. 



It was naturally to be expected that during the summer months even the attractions of thoughtful Chess 
should pale before those of the moor and the mountain, but now that the long winter evenings are setting in, 
we look forward to a revived interest in the problem department. We are perfectly satisfied with the success 
of our reviews, and are grateful to our reviewers for the care they have bestowed upon their analyses ; but in order 
to excite a little wholesome competition, and as an incentive to further exertions on the part of our contributors, 
we offer a prize, consisting of volumes I. to VI. of the Wesiminsler Papers^ handsomely bound, for the fullest 
solutions, and best critical reviews of our problems, from the present number to the end of the volume. 

The solution of each problem should be as nearly as possible a complete analysis of the position, and the 
critique should have special reference to the originality and merit of the author's conception, variety of plausible 
attack, and the strength as well as variety of defence ; the naturalness of the position, and the necessity or 
otherwise for the number and power of the pieces employed in the construction of the problem. To these of 
course may be added any other points of merit or demerit that may occur to the reviewer in the course of his 
examination. Contributors of problems, who are also reviewers, shall be credited with full marks in respect of 
their own problems. — Ed. 



No. $16. 



BLACK. 

K moves best 
Ditto 



WHITE. 

I R to K sq 
a R to K 5 ch 
3 R mates 

Note.— In a few copies of our first 
edttioc the White Kt at Q R 4 was 
printed Black. The error was cor- 
rected in subsequent editions. 



No. 317. 

T Kt to K P 6 I R takes P at 
a g to Q R 8 
KR8 
4 Mates accordingly 



3 Q t<' 



2 RtakesPatK4 

?\ Aught 



No. 3IS. 



NoTK. — A piece has been omitted 
from this diagram, and we have re- 
ferrcd it back to the composer for 
correction. It shall be reprinted in 
our next number. 
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SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 



No. 319. 



WHITE. 



BLACK. 



z P moves (a) 

2 P moves 

3 B takes Q 



1 Q to K 3 

2 B to Q sq 

3 K to Q 2 

4 K takes B mate 

(a) If I K moves, then 2 R takes B, 
followed by 3 Kt to B 6 ch, and Q 
mates next move. 



No. 320. 



I BtoQRS 
a Q to Q Kt 7 
3 Q mates 



1 PtoKB4 

2 Aught 



No. 321. 



T Q to K R 6 
a Q to Q 6 ch 
3 Mates 



I KtakesKt 
a K ukcs Q 



No. S22. 



WHITE. 



BLACK. 

I Kt takes R 
a Kt Ukes Q 



Note.— A Black Bishop, at Q R 5, 
was omitted from this diagram. 

No. 323. 




Q to Q R 5 
B to K R 6 
B mates 



1 P takes Q 

2 Aught 



No. 324. 

Kt takes P i P moves (a) 

R takes P a K takes Kt 

B to Kt 6 mate 

(a) If I K takes Kt, then a R to K 
B 3, &c. &c. 

No. 326. 

z Q to Q B 3 I P takes Kt 

or K to K 5 
a K to K B 6 a Aught 
3 Q mates 



No. 326. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1 B to K Kt 9 I B to K R 4 

2 Kt takes P 2 Aught 

3 R or B mates accordingly. 



No. S27. 

1 R to K 3 ch 

2 Q to Q ^ch 

3 B takes Pch 

4 B to R a mate 



Kt takes R 
P takes Q 
KtoBs 



Note. — There are several variation*, 
extending to the fourth move, but the 
foregoing is the main idea. 

N0.SS8. 

1 K to B 4 (a) 

2 Bto K3 

3 R takes B 
R takes P mate 

(a) If I K to Q 3, White's an.^i^-er 
is R to Q B 7, &c 




THE WESTMINSTER PAPERS. 



PROBLEMS. 



Na 339.— By J, Mbnzies. 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 



No. 330. — By C. Callander. 

BLACK. 








i 


i 



WHITE, 

White to play and mate in two n 



No. 331. — By J. W, Abbott. 

BLACK. 



Na 332.— By P. T. Duffy. 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



i 




i i 

'B 1 


r -- -^ 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves, 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. 333. — " Ars celare ariem." 

BLACK. 




No. 334-—" Ars celar 

BLACK. 


artem." 




I 




i 






- i k 




m 


f3 J 




•^ 


. 'M ' i 




'*...- 


1 







WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



END GAMES FROM ACTUAL PLAY. 



No 25 

Mr GOLDSCHMID 



I 


A^i 


i 






i -* 



No j6 
Black —Mr Birks 


m Bi^*B 


^< B m mt 


^ r St^^ 


'■J ^tmm 




^otI^ 



No. a7 


Black.- 


Mt DKUKY 


1 ^^ • 




B I 


B ■ 




.*-.»^ 


sEDi 


IBP 






r r-ift-sH 


1' ■ 


, '*■ 1 



WHilB— M 


t H Llwis 


White.— E 




WHITE.-Mr ttlLSOH 


WhiW hail the move 


and played as follows 


White had the move and pUyed as foUow* : 


Black had the move and pUjed as follows 


While. 


Black. 


While. 


Black. 


White. 


Black. 


I Kt to K U S 


1 Kt Cakes Kt 


. Q to Q R 4 


I PtoQR4 




1 K to Q 5 


3 R lakes Kt 


2 B takes R 


2 R takes P 


2 Q 10 Q R sq 


3 P Co B 6 


2 Ki to Q B 6 


3 B lakes B 


3 R takes B 


3QI0QB4 


3 K to R so 

4 R to K ^1 sq 


3 PI0B7 


3 KttoQ4 


4 Kt takes R .lis ch 


4K.oRsq 


4 R 10 Q 7 ch 














5 K moves 


5 P Queens a« 


6 Q to R 7 ch 










mates next mov 


7 Kt to Kt 6 eh 












8 B to K 6 mate 
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NaUd by J. H. ZUKERTORT and JOHN WISKER. 



GAME 180. 

Flayed 7th Angnst 1379. 
Petroff Defiance. 



White. 

rrof. Ain>BB8BSK. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Ki to K B 3 

3 Kt takes P 

4 Kt to K B 3 

5 PtoQ4 
6BtoQ3 

7 Pto KRS 

8 Casdee 

• P to Q R 3 

10 Kt to Q B 8 

11 Kt to K 3 
13 B to K Kt 6 
13 B to R 4 
14QtoQ2 

15 Q to K 3 

16 Kt to B 4 

17 3 takes B (c) 
IS Q R to K sri 
19 B takee Kt ch 

30 QtoQ.3oh 

31 Kt takes P 
88 KttoKS 
83 RtoQsq 
84QtoB3 
85 Kt to K 5 

SB K Kt to Kt 4 

87 Kt to K 5 

88 Q Kt to Kt 4 

89 P takes B 

30 K R to K sq 

31 Q to K B 8 
33 PtoQR4 

33 J' lakes P 

34 PtoQBS 
36 BtoBsq 
36 RtoR6 

Sr KRtoRsq 
SB RtoR7 

39 P takes P 

40 Kt to Q 7 (d) 

41 K to B sq (e) 
48 Kt to B 6 

43 R takes R 

44 R to R 8 ch 

45 RtoQBS 

46 QtoRS 

47 QtoRS 

48 R takes P 

40 Q takes Kt ch 

50 R takes Q 

51 Kt to Q 3 

fiS Kt takes P (f ) 
iS3 Kt to K 2 

64 K to K sq 
55 KtoQ2 

66 P to K B 3 (g) 

57 Kt to B sq 

58 KtoB2 
69 Kt to K 2 

60 K to Q sq 

61 K to K sq 

62 Kt to 6 4 oh 

63 KtoBsq 
94 K to Kt 8(1 

65 Kt to R 5 
96 KtoR2 



Black. 
Herr Pxibchsx.. 

1 PtoK4 

2 KttoKB3 

3 PtoQ3 

4 Kt takes P ' 

5 BtoK2 

6 Kt to K B 3 

7 Cnstles 

8 Kt to Q B 3 

9 PtoQ4 

10 P to Q R 3 

11 B to Q3 (a) , 

12 P to K R 3 

13 B to K 3 

14 B to K 2 

16 K Kt to R 8 

16 Q to Q 2 (b) 

17 Q takes B 

18 Q R to K sq 
10 K takes B 
80 K to Kt sq 
21 Q to 6 3 

88 RtoQsq 
23 P to Q Kt 4 

84 Kt to K 8 

85 PtoKB3 
26 P to K B 4 
27PtoKB5 
88 B takes Kt 
20 RtoB3 
80 RtoK3 

31 Kt to Q 4 

32 QRtoEsq 

33 P takes P 
84 PtoQB3 

35 R to K B sq 

36 KttoK2 

37 P to Q Kt 5 

38 P takes P 

39 Kt to Kt 3 
40QRtoK8q 

41 K R to K 2 

42 QtoB3 

43 R takes R 

44 K to R 3 

45 QtoR5 

46 QtoB3 

47 Q to B 2 

48 Q to K sq 

40 Q takes Q 

60 K takes R 

61 K to B 2 

52 R to B 2 

53 KtoK3 

54 KtoQ 4 

55 RtoKB2 
66 KtoB5 
57 B to R 8 
66 RtoR6 
60 R to R 7 ch 

60 R to Q Kt 7 

61 KtoQ6 
68 K takes P 

63 K takes P 

64 P to Kt 4 

65 KtoK4 

Drawn. 



(a) Black shotdd have played P to K B 8 
before removing this Bishop. 

(b)If- 

16 B takes B 

17 Kt takea Q B 17 P takes Kt 

18 Q takes P oh 18 K to R sq 

19 Q ^ Kt 6» and wins the saorifloed piece 
Imck. 

(c) By a series of moves, of which this is the 
flnt. White cleverly wins a Pawn. 

(d) White ia a Plawn ahead, and has the 



better position ; exchanging the Knights seems 
better. 

(e) A very dangerous move, which in the end 
deiirives White of whatever chance he had of 
winning. 

(r) White lo^ps time by taking this Pawn. 
By pinying 

22 Kt 10 K 5 ch 62 K to K 3 

63KtoK2 63KtoQ4 

51 K to Q B 3, he had a good chance to win. 

(if) Whit^'B best plav here was probably— 
&« K to Q 3. giving up the B P. 



GAME 181. 

Played 7th August 1873. 

Vienna Opening. 
White. Black. 



laKesD 
:ttoQ6 
:ttoQ2 

toQB4 



Herr Paulsbk. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to QB 3 

3 P to K Kt 3 

4 B to Kt 2 
6 PtoQS 

6 Kt to K B 3 

7 Castles 
8BtoK3 
9 PtakeaB 

10 Ktto 

11 Kt 

12 PtoQ 

13 Kt takes Kt 

14 P to Q 4 

15 PtoQ 5 (a) 

16 KttoB3 

17 Q to Q 2 

18 PtoQKt3 

19 Q R to Kt sq 

80 Kt to B 4 

81 PtoKR3 
88 KtoRS 

23 P takes P 

24 RtoB2 
85 QRtoKBsq 

26 Q to K 2 

27 BtoB3 
88 B to Kt 8 

29 Q to Kt 4 

30 Kt to B 5 (c) 

31 P takes P 

32 PtoKR4 
S3 Qto K2 
34 BtoB3 

33 R to R sq 

36 B takes K P 

37 B takes B 

38 B takes P 

39 Q to Kt 4 oh 
40BtoK2(e) 
41 K to Kt 2 
48 QtoR5 
48 QtoR6 
44 F to K Kt 4 
46 R takes R 

Resigns. 

(a) The position of White's Pawns in the centre 
is not advantageous. 

(b) One of the great points in Herr Steinitz's 
play is always to direct the attack according to 
the position. White's weskness is on the Queen's 
side ; an^ attack against his King's side would 
be only m his tevour. 

Jc) Hitherto White's play has been of a very 
linaiy character. TioB move is a spark of 
genius, but unfortunately a brief spaik. The 
combination is nnaound. 

(d) White probably overlooked this reply, 
which is decisive. 

(e) White is in the pleasing position of being 



Herr STinrirz. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 8 

3 BtoB4 

4 Kt to K B 3 

5 PtoQR3 

6 PtoQ3 

7 PtoKR3 

8 B takes B 

9 Kt to K R 2 

10 Kt to K 2 

11 BtoK3 

12 PtoQBS 

13 Q takes Kt 

14 Castles K R 

15 B to Q 2 

16 P to Q B 4 . 

17 P to Q Kt 4 (b) 

18 KRtoKtsq 

19 Kt to B 3 

20 P to K Kt 3 

21 R to Kt 3 

82 Q R to Kt sq 

23 P takes P 

24 B to K sq 

25 Kt to Q 2 

26 RtoRsq 

27 Kt to B 3 

28 Kt to R 8 

29 KttoKt4 

30 P takes Kt 

31 P to K B 3 

32 P to K R 4 (d) 

33 Kt to R 2 

34 KRtoR3 
36 P to K 6 

36 QtoK4 

37 Q takes R 
88 R takes P 

39 Kto Rsq 

40 QtoK8 

41 R to K Kt sq 

42 QtoQ7 

43 Q takes Q P 
41 R takes B 
46 Q takes B P 



a Rook behind, and of acting at the same time on 
the defensive. 



QAME 182. 

Played 6th August 1873. 
Philidor Defence. 



Prof. Ajtdibssxv. 
White. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 PtoQ4 

4 Q takes P 

5 B to Q Kt 6 

6 B takes Kt 

7 B to K Kt 5 

8 Kt to B 3 

Castles Q R 

10 K R to K sq 

11 K to Kt sq 

12 B takes Kt 

13 P to K 6 

14 Kt to Q 5 

15 P takea P 

16 R takes R 

17 Kt to Q 2 

18 KttoK4 

19 K Kt to B 3 
80 PtoQRS 

21 P to K R 3 

22 P to K Kt 4 

23 PtoB4 

24 P to Kt 5 

25 PtoKB4 

26 QtoQS 

87 P to R 6 (c) (d) 

88 P to Q Kt 4 

89 P takes P 

30 Q takes B P 

31 QtoQS 

38 KttoK4 

33 RtoRso 

34 K Kt to B 6 ch 

35 Kt takes P ch 

86 R takes P ch 

87 B takes B oh 

88 Kt takea B ch 

39 Q takes Q ch 

40 Kt takes P 

41 Kt to K 4 
48 Kt to Kt 3 

43 PtoB6 

44 K to B sq 
46 P to Kt 6 

46 KtoQ2 

47 K to Q 3 

48 KtoK3 
40 KtoB4 

60 Kt to K 4 

61 Kt to Q 6 
68 PtoB6 

63 Kt takea P ch 
54 PtoB7 



Herr PAinsBtf. 
Black. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoQS 

3 P takes P 

4 Kt to Q B 3 
6 BtoQ2 

6 B takes B 

7 Kt to B 3 

8 Bto|C2 

9 Castles 

10 R to K sq 

11 BtoQ2(a) 

12 B takes B 

13 BtoK2 

14 B to K B sq 
16 P takes P (b) 
16 B takes R 

BtoBS 
PtoKB4 



17 

18 
10 



QtoQ2 
QtoKB2 



21 PtoQRS 

22 R to K BO 

23 R to K sic) 

24 P to Q Kt 4 

26 R to K sq 
86 R to Kt sq 

27 P to Q R 4 
26 P takes P 

29 Q takes P (e> 
SO QtoB2 

31 B to Q 2 

32 Q to B 4 (f ) 

33 R to K sq 

34 P takes Kt 
36 KtoB2 

36 B to Kt 2 

37 K takes R 

38 KtoBsq 

39 B takes Q 

40 Bto Q2 

41 K to Kt 2 

42 KtoB2 
48 KtoK8 
44 KtoQS 
46 B to K sq 

46 KtoQ4 

47 K to K 4 

48 KtoQ4 
40 KtoB5 

60 K takea P 

61 BtoBS 

62 K to B 6 
53 B takes Kt 

Resigns. 



(a) A weak move. Herr Paulsen preservea 
his darUng Bishops ; but the position after the 
13th move is mucn against him. 

(b) If 15 B takes P, White gains a Pawn by 
16 Kt takes Q B P, for if Black reply by taking 
the Rook the Knight retakes. 

(c) Threatening P to K Kt 3 and B to K Kt 8, 
White's next move stops this, proving the use- 
lessness of the Rook's movement. 

(d) The old race of Queen's side Pawns 
against King's side Pawns, as tardy and metho- 
dical as usual. 

(e) Injudicious, and improving White's attack. 
B to Q 8 was the better course. 

(f ) Black gets now a bad game, do what he 
will. The finish is very well played by Professor 
Andarssen. 
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GAME 183. 

Playod aetb Jalj 1873. 



Rqy Lopes. 



White. 



f Prof. AKDBB88XV. 

1 PtoK4 

2 K Kt to B S 

3 B to Kt 6 

4 Kt takes Kt 
6 P to Q 3 (a) 

6 B tn H 4 

7 Ciustlra 

H P takei* P (b) 
» P to Q B 3 

10 PtakeaP 

11 Pu>KKtS 

12 QtoK2oh(o) 

13 P to H 3 

Qto k:b2 

Kt t/> B 3 
P tak<'B Kt 



Black. 



14 

15 

16 

17 

1« 

10 

20 

21 
90 



Rto K 8CI 
Q ti\lO'* R 



P t ) (^ 5 (d) 

K ro H sq 

Btolj I . 

Ptiiko*PoJi 
23 B to () sq 
2* Pto(^ R4 

25 P takt^ P ch 

26 Kto Kt2 

27 B to li 2 (h) 

28 Pto U4 

29 Q to T{ r> ch 
.10 B to K 4 oh 

31 Q to R ch, and 



1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

mates in 



Mr. ll. E. BiBD. 

PtoK4 

QKttoB3 

KttoQ5 

P takes Kt 

PtoQB3 

KttoB3 

PtoQ4 

Kt takes P 

BtoQ3 

Qto R5 

QtoR6 

K to Q B(i 

R to K sq 

QBtoB4 

Kt takes Kt 

Q B tokes P 

R takes R ch 

KtoQ2 

B to B 4 ch (e) 

P to Q Kt 4 

Q to R 4 (0 

K takes P 

R to Q Hq 

QU>Q4 

B takes P 

P to Kt 1 (g) 

KtoKt3 

QU)Q2 

KtoKt2 

BtoB3 

two moves. 



(a) It is better to castle at once. 

(b) Why not 8 PtoK6? 

(c) 12 Kt to Q B 3 is the better move ; the 
move of the Queen brings Black's Rook into 
play. 

(d) White did not play the opening well, bat 
his last move is ruinous. 



(e) Black could now win by — 

19 RtoKsq 

20 P takes P ch 

21 B to K 3 best 

22 B tiLkes B best 

23 R taket) R 
21 B to Kt 3 



20 KtoB2 

21 K B to B 4 

22 R takes Q ch 

23 P to Q Kt 4 

24 K takes P 



(f ) If Bltick takes the Bishop, White wins by 
22 Q to K 5. 

(z) BiHck's position is not defensible; still 
26 P to K B 4 is better. 

(h) White's play to the end is very good. 



GAME 184. 

PUiycd 7th August 1878. 



French Opening. 



White. 
Mr. BiKU. 



1 
2 

3 

4 



P to K 1 
B to Q Kt o la) 
B to K B f»«i 
Kt to K B 3 

5 iMakes Q P 

« P10Q4 

7 Kt ti K 5 

8 Bto K3 

9 Kt takes Kt 

10 Q to Q 2 

11 BtoQ3 

12 Castles 

13 Kt to Q B 3 

U Q R to K s<i (c) 
15 B to K B 4 
10 B takes B 
17 PtoKB4 
la R to K 6 

19 P to K Kt 4 

20 Pto KB5 

21 Pto KB 6 

22 B takes B 
2ii P to B 7 ch 



Black. 



Dr. Flsissio. 

1 PtoK3 

2 Q to K Kt 4 (b) 

3 " 
4 
5 
6 
7 
S 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 



P to Q 4 
Q to K Kt 3 
P takes P 
Kt to K B 3 • 
Q to K 6 ch 
K'. to K Kt 6 
B takes Kt 
QU)K3 
BtoQ3 
Ca«>tlc8 
P to Q B 3 
Q t4) Q 2 
BtoK R4 
Q takes B 
P to K B 4 
B to K Kt 3 
P takcH P 
BtoKB2 
B to K Kt 3 
P takes B 
Resigns, (d) 



▼ary the monotonous routine of the safe and 
dreary French opening. Any cluinge in the 
mode of conducting that miserable business is 
welcome^but Mr. Bird's variation seems to be 
destroyed by 

2 

SBtoR4 3 

4 B to Kt 3 4 

6 PtoQS ft 



PtoQR3 
P to Q Kt 4 
PtoQB4 
PtoQ4 



(b) The position of his Queen, after this sally, 
is always a trouble to Black. 

(c) In this case the result of the opening is 
very favourable to White. He gains a much 
more fiilly developed game. 

(d) If he take the Pawn, his Rook is lost ; if he 
play hiM King, Q to K Kt 6 is decisive. 



GAME 185, 

Played 6th August 1873. 
Vienna Opening. 



White. 
Mr. Black BVxiri. 



1 
2 
3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



PtoK4 

QKttoB3 

K Kt to B 3 (a) 

BtoB4 

PtoQ3 

KttoK3 

P takes B 

Kt to Kt 3 

B to K Kt 6 

BtoQ2 

BtoKtS 

PtoQR4 

QtoK2 

PtoK B4 

Castles K R 

16 QtoQsq 

17 P takes Q P 
IS B to R 2 

19 Kt to K 2 

20 R to Q Kt sq 

21 PtoKB3(d) 

22 P to Q 4 (e) 

23 Kt to B 3 

24 Kt to Kt 6 
36 R to K sq 

26 Q P takes P 

27 B to K 3 

28 BtoQ4 

29 P takes P 

30 QtoK2 

31 K to R sq 

32 P to K B 4 

33 Kt to Q 6 ch 

34 R takes P 

35 Kt takes Kt 

36 QtoQKt6 

37 B takes P 



Black. 
Mr. BiBD. 

1 PtoK4 

2 BtoB4 

3 PtoQ3 

4 B to K Kt 6 
6 P to Q B 3 

6 B takes Kt 

7 Kt to K 2 

8 Kt to Q 2 

9 P to K B 3 

10 PtoQ4 

11 PtoQR4 

12 Q to Kt 3 

13 P to K Kt 3 

14 Bto Q 5 
16 P to K R 4 

16 Kt to Q B 4 (b) 

17 P t{^ke>i Q P 

18 P to K R 6 (c) 

19 B takes Kt P 

20 Qto K3 

21 U to R 6 

22 Kt to Q 2 

23 KttoKt3(f) 

24 BtoQ3 
2o R to R 4 

P takes P 
R to Q R 3 
Kt U) Q 2 
B to Kt sq 
R to Kt 4 ch 
R toQ B3 
R to Kt 5 (g) 



26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 



K to B sq 
Kt to K B 4 
P t.ikes Kt 
R to Kt 2 
Resigns. 



Pto 



ad- 



(a) The object of this move was donbtlees to 

1 10 



(a) 3 P to K B 4, or 3 B to Q B 4, and 4 
K B 4, is here the preferable course. 

(b) Well played, giving Black a decided 
vantage. 

(c) Very injudicioas; if Black had simply 
taken Q Kt P with Q, which be played for, it 
would have secured for him a winninir advan- 
tage, as White must lose a Pawn and the ez- 
chanj^e, or two Pawns with a broken -up game. 
Castlmg on Queen's side would also have been 
good, for if White nlavetl P to Q B 3» Black cmild 
then play B takes P ch,' giving up Kt and B for 
R and two Pawns, with a good game. 

(d) If R takes B. then Q to Kt 5 ch ; Kt inter- 
poses, Q takes Q and P takes Kt, with a slight 
advantage for White. 

(o) White having escaped his troubles, now 
plays extremely well. 

(f ) P to Q Kt 3 would liave been Ijetter. 

(g) This hasty move loses the game. R to R 4 
might possibly yet have led to a drawn game. 
Each player's time had nearly expired, five 
minutes remaining to make seven moves. 



GAME 186. 

Played 24th July 1873. 

Rny Lopez. 

White. Black. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

21 

25 

26 



Mr. Bia^cKBuavx. 

PtoK4 
K Kt to B 3 
BtoKtS 
P to Q 4 (b) 
Kt takes P 
Q takes Kt 
QtoQ6 
KttoBS 
BtoQ2 
Castles Q side 
BtoK2 
PtoKB4 
QtoQS « 
PtoKR4 
P to K Kt 4 
PtoR6 
P takes P 
P to K 6 (e) 
KttoQ6 
Kt to B 6 ch 
P takes B 
Q to K Kt 3 
BtoB3 
RtoR7 ch 
B takes P 
Q to K 3 



Uerr Stbivrx. 



1 PtoK4 


2 Q Kt to B 3 


S K Kt to K 2 (a] 


4 PtakesP 


5 Kt takes Kt 


6 Kt to B 3 


7 B to K 2 (c) 


8 BtoB3 


9 Castles 


10 P to Q B 3 


11 PtoQS 


12 P to K Kt 3 (d) 


13 BtoKt2 


11 PtoKR4 


15 P tAkes P 


16 B to K 3 


17 P takes P 


m QtoKsq 


19 Q to B 2 


20 B takes Kt 


21 B to B 4(f) 


22 Q takes R P 


23 K to B 2 (g) 


24 K to K sq 


1 25 BtoK6 


26 P to Q 4 


Resigns. 



27 Q to B 6 

(a) Far inferior to the nsniU move of 3 P to Q 
R 3, foUowetl by 4 Kt to K B 3. 

(b) The correct move, giving White tho 
sui)eriority at once. In this situation it is 
customary for White to Castle — a course which. 
enables the second player to deploy his Bishop 
at K Kt 2. The merit of 4 P to Q' 4 is that it 
prevents Black's move of P to K Kt 3. 

(c) Had Black moved bis KKtP, White would, 
of course, have taken off the Kt, and then won 
tho Rook by checking. 

(d) There is no ffood play at this point, bat 
the present and the following move only aid 
White to develope a formidable attack. 

(e) Excellently played; if the Bishop be 
interposed at K B 4, a deadly check with thm 
Queen follows. 

(f } 22 Q takes P would obviously be fatal on 
account of the reply B to B 3. 

'g) Checking with the Queen would simplj 
allow White to play the fatal move of P to B 7 di. 



GAME 187. 



Played 11th August 1873. 


Queen's 


Gambit. 


White. 


Black. 


Horr Stiihitz. 


Prof. AlTOEBSSXl 


1 PtoQ4 

2 PtoQB4 


1 PtoQ4 


2 PtoKS 


3 Kt to Q B 3 (a) 


3 Kt to K B 3 (b) 


4 B to K Kt 6 


. 4 BtoK2 


5 PtoKS 


5 Castles 


Kt to K B 3 


6 P to Q Kt 3 


7 B Ui Q 3 


7 B to Kt 2 


8 Castles 


8 Q Kt to Q 2 


P tiikes P . 


9 P takes P 


10 R to Q B sq 


10 P to Q B 4 


11 PtakesP 


11 PtakesP 


12 QtoR4 


12 Kt to K 5 (c) 


13 B takes Kt 


13 P takes B 


14 K R to Q sq (d) 


14 B takes B 


13 Kt takes B 


15 Q takes Kt 


16 R takes Kt 


16 K R to Kt 


17 Q to Kt 3 


17 B toB3 


18 Q tAk^t, l» ch 


18 K to R sq 

19 Q to Kt 6 


19 P to K R 4 


20 R takes P 


20 R takes R 


21 Q takes R 


21 R takes F 


22 Q takes B P 


22 QtoR3 


23 R to Q sq 


23 PtoR3 


21 RtoQ« 


24QtoKB3 


25 Kt to Q sq 


25 R to K 7 


26 KtoBsq 


Resigns. 



(a) Thesortie of thoQueen'sKnightatthis point 
is not to be commended, as it can be pinned bj> 
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the hostile K B at some slight disadyantage. 
S P to K 3 is the proper move. It is better to 
Advance Q R P one before bringing out the Q Kt 
in openmgs of this kind. 

(b) Black however does not pin. 

(c) Up to this point the opening has been 
oondacted much in the usual wo v, and the game 
is tolerably even.' But here Black commits a 
serious error, with the immediate result of 
compromising his game. 

(d) The move upon which Professor Anderssen 
did not calculate. Had White captured Bishop 
with Bishop no dtmbt all would have been well; 
but by this play of the Rook, Black's Q B in 
attacked, nud his Pawns are weakened, whil&t 
his Rooks are out of plaj. 



GAME 188. 

Played 8th August 1873. 



Evans Qambit. 



White. 



Dr. Flxissig. 

1 P to K 4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 B to B 4 
P to Q Kt 4 
P to Q B 3 
Caistlcs 
PtoQ4 
P Uikes P 
R to K sq (a) 



4 

e 

7 

8 
9 



Black. 
Mr. 'Bian. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 Bto64 

4 B takes Kt P 
6 BtoB4 

6 PtoQ3 

7 P takes P 

8 B to Kt 3 

9 Kt to R 4 (b) 

10 B to Kt 6 

11 P to Q 4 (c) 

12 P to Q B 3 

13 Kt takes B 
B takes Kt 
KttoK2 
Castles 
KttoB4 

18 Q to R 5 

19 Q to R 6 

20 Q takes Kt 

21 KRtoKsqCe) 
22RtoK3 

RtoKt3 
RP takes R 



14 
16 
16 
17 



10 Kt to Q B 3 

11 P to K 5 

12 B takes P 

15 B to Kt 3 
14 Q Uikes Kt 

16 P takes B 
18 B to K 3 (d) 

17 Q R to Q sq 

18 Kt to K 2 

19 Kt to Kt 3 

20 Kt cakes Kt 

21 B to B sq 

22 R to K 4 

23 R to Kt 4 -23 

24 R takes R 24 

25 PtoKB4 26 

26 BtoK3 26 

27 P to Q 5 27 

28 Q to R 4 (g) 28 

29 K to B sq 29 

30 P takes B 30 

31 K to Kt sq 81 

32 K to R sq 32 

33 K to Kt sq 33 

34 Q to B 2 34 
36 R takes R 36 

36 Qto B3 

37 Q to 02 37 

38 Q to K B 2 38 

39 Q taken P 39 

40 Qto R3 40 

41 Q to R 3 ch 41 

Resigns. 

(a) A pleasing variation of the Evans Gambit, 
but hardly strong enough for a match game. 

(b) B to K Kt 5 at once is the xiroper play. 

(c) Mr. Bird's fiftvourite mode of defending the 
Bvans Gram bit is to give back the IHiwn for the 
sake of neutralising the attack. La this case 
however he does not obtain an equivalent for the 
sacrifice. 



RtoQsq 
P to B 4 (f ) 
PtoQB6 
Q to Kt 6 ch 
B takes B 
Q to B 6 ch 
Q takes P atK 6 oh 
Q to K B 6 ch 
P to Q Kt 4 
R takes P 
Q takes R (h) 
36 QtoK5 



KtoR2 
P to K Kt 4r 
Q taken B P 
P to Q Kt 5 
KtoKt3 



move, giving Black the very 
16 Kt to K 4 was the 



(d) A poor 
opportunity he needed! 
proper phxy. The capture of the Q P by Black 
would then be evidently fatal to him. U he 
Gsstle, White can move B to R 3, with a fine 
game. The Q P need not be regarded. 

(e) Black has now a little the better game. 

(0 A fine manceuvre, giving Black a decisive 
advantage. If 27 P takes P, the second player 
wins by 27 Q to Kt 5 ch. 

(g) Necessary to preserve the Rook. 

(h} All this is very well managed. The latter 
portion of the game is excellently played by 
Mr. Bird. 



GAME 189. 

Played the 12th August 1873. 

Bishop's Grambit. 
White. Black. 



Heorr OkiBVukb. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoKB4 

3 BtoB4 

4 B takes Q P 
f) K to B sq 

»; Kt to Q B 3 
7 Kt t«) K li 3 
H V to Q i 
n P to K R 4 

10 P to K 5 

11 Kt ttikes Kt 

12 Q to K 2 

i:j Kt to B n ch 
1 1 P takes n ch 
1.5 P to y 5 (c) 
1« Q to Kt .'> ch 
17 Q Uxke.- FCt V 
IS It to Q 2 

19 Q to Kr i 

20 Q to Q H eh 

21 Kt to K ■. 
23 Q takes R 
2,3 B to R 6 ch 
21 Q takes Q P 
25 B tRkc8 R 
2B Q to Q 6 

27 K to Kt sq 

28 KtoR2 

29 KRtoKsq 

30 R takes B 

31 Q takes Kt 



M. ROSKZTTHAL. 



1 
2 

3 
4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



PtoKl 
P takes P 
Pto Q4 
Q to K R 6 ch 
PtoKKt4 
B«to Kt 2 
QcoR4 
Kt to K 2 
PtoKRS 
Kt taken B (a) 
Kt to R 3 (b) 
P to Q B 3 
B takes Kt 
14 B to K 3 
16 P takes Q P 

16 K to Q B(i 

17 Kt to B 2 

18 R to Q B sq 
10 R to K sq 

20 B to Q 2 

21 R takes Kt 
KttoK3 
RtoB2 
Kto Ksq^ 
Kt takes B 
B to Kt I ch 
QtoK7 

StoKO 
toK7 
30 Q takes R 
Resigns. • 



22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 



(a) These moves for the defence are now con- 
sidered the best that can be adopted. In this 
view I concur. But here M. Rosenthal deviates 
fW>m the accepted courBe, and gets into trouble. 
10 Q Kt to B 3 is the best play at this point. The 
Bishop at Q 6 then remains weak, and Black 
threatens B to K Kt 6, and Castle on the Q side. 

(b) This piece is now out of play. 

(c) Well played, with the immediate result of 
winning the game. 



GAME 190. 

Played 1st August 1873. 
Vienna Opening. 



White. 
Herr Pal'lsrw. 

1 P to K 4 

2 Q Kt to B 3 

3 P to K Kt 3 

4 B to Kt 2 

6 PtoQS 

• 6 K Kt to K 2 

7 P to K R 3 (a) 

8 KttoR4 

9 Kt takcH B (c) 

10 P to K B 4 

11 Kt takes P 

12 PtoQB4 

13 Castles 

14 Kt to K 2 
16 B to B 4 

16 Q takes Kt 

17 P to K Kt 4 

18 PtoQR4 

19 P to K Kt 6 

20 QtoK3 

21 P to R 6 (f ) 

22 KtoR2 

23 R takes P 

24 RtoR7 

25 PtoB6 

26 Q takes P 

27 QtoR6 

28 R to B sq 

29 Q to R 6 ch 

30 R takes B 

31 R takes Q P ch 



1 
2 
3 
4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



Black. 

M. ROSBITTHAL. 

PtoK4 
Q Kt to B 3 
BtoB4 
PtoQ3 
K Kt to B 3 
B to K Kt 6 



BtoQS 
BtoKt 



2(b) 



(e) 



R P takes Kt 
P takes P 
QtoK2 
QtoK4 

13 Castles Q R (d) 

14 Kt to Q 6 

15 Kt takes Kt ch 

16 Q to K R 4 

17 Q to Kt 3 

18 P to K R 4 

19 Kt to R 2 

20 PtoKBS 

21 Kt takes P 

22 P takes P 

23 PtoQKtS 

24 BtoB3 

25 Kt P takes P 

26 Q to K sq (g) 

27 Kt to K 3 

28 P to Kt 4 

29 KtoQ2 

30 P takes B 

31 Resigns 



(a) Herr Paulsen is never loth to exchange a 
Knight for a Bishop. 

(b) If Bl&ck did not intend to take the Knight, 



his sixth move was ven* bad; he lost time, 
whilst Wliite improved his iK)sition on the 
King's side. 

(c) Again the favourite manocnvre is repeated, 
but this time with the object of being able to 
Castle K K, after pushing the K B P. 

(d) Very injudicious. The King can be easily 
attacked on this siMe, whiUt Black's assaiUt on 
his left wing is a mere figment. 

(e) A perfectly useless moverapnt. \Vhite 
adviinces his Pawn one biiuare, aii'l is firec from 
danger. He can afterwards jmrsue his own 
assault at will. 

(f) Wliite acts vigorously in tm^hing on his 
attack, regardless of the los.i> of thn K Kt P. 
The rest of the game is very wiill i)l;i>od by him. 

(g) HjmI he taken the Queen, Wliite would of 
course have capturod the Q H P ch, and after- 
wanls the K Kt P dis* ch, cominu' out of the 
skirmif.h with a winning preponderance. 



GAME 191. 

Played 8th August ;8"3. 
Irregular Opening 
White. 



I 



Herr Stbinitz. 

1 PtoQ B4 

2 PtoQ4 

3 Kt to Q B 3 

4 Kt to K B 3 
6 P to K Kt 3 

6 PtoKR4 

7 PtoR6 

8 PtoK4 

9 BtoKt 2 
10 B to K 3 

,11 P takes Kt. 

12 R takes R ci 

13 P to K 5 

14 B to Kt 5 
16 Q to K 2 

16 B to R 4 (c) 

17 P takes B P 

18 Kt to Kt 6 

19 B tiikcs Kt 

20 Kt to K 4 (e) 

21 Castles 

22 P to K B 3 (f) 

23 P takes Kt 

24 Q to K B 2 ch 

25 B takes P 

26 P to Kt 3 

27 QtoB6 

28 Q takes P ch 

29 9 takes R ch 

30 R to Q 8 ch 

31 B takes Q Kt P 

32 B takes Q (g) 

33 B takes P 

34 PtoB6 
36 BtoRS 

36 BtoKsq 

37 B to Kt 6 

38 Pto B6 

39 PtoQKt4 

40 BtoR4 

41 PtoKtS 

42 P to Kt 6 

43 B to Kt 5 
41 B to R 6 ch 

45 P to B 7 ch 

46 P Uikes B ch 

47 B to Kt 5 



Black. 
Herr PjiULBBx. 

1 P to Q 3 (a) 

2 P to K Kt 8 

3 B to Kt 2 

4 PtoK B4 

5 Kt to K R 3 

6 Kt to B 2 

7 P to K 3 

8 Kt to Q 2 

9 PtoQ R3 

10 Kt to B 3 

11 R P tivkes P 

12 Kt takes R (b) 

13 Kt to Kt 6 

14 Q to Q 2 

15 Kt to B 2 

16 P to Q B 4 (d> 

17 P takes K P 

18 Kt takes Kt 

19 Q to Q B 2 

20 K to B sq 

21 B to Q 2 

22 P takes Kt 

23 B to K sq 
2ft KUiKtsq 

25 R to B S(i 

26 B to B sq 

27 B to Kt 2 
2S B to B 2 

29 Q takes Q 

30 Q takes R 

31 Bto K3 

32 B takes Kt P 

33 P to K 5 
.34 P t ) K 6 

35 BtoK4 

36 BtoKBO 

37 K to B 3 

38 K to K 2 

39 P to Kt 4 

40 KtoQsq 

41 K to B s(| 

42 P to K 7 

43 P to Kt 5 

44 K to Kt sq 

45 B takes P 

46 K Uvkes P 

Resigns 



(a) A very unusual, and certainly ndt a com- 
mendable mode of meeting 1 P to Q B 4. 

(b) If 12 B takes R the answer is Kt to R 4. 
White has now the better situation. 

(c) Preventing Black from Castling, and 
causing him senous embarrassment. 

(d) This move by no means improvea^Black's 
prospects. 

(e) An excellent move. 

(f ) The game is now practically won. Black's 
pieces are without range ; his King is exposed^ 
and his Pawns are scattered. 

(g) If 33 P to B 6, Black replies B to B 6. 

Ill 
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GAME 192. 

Playdd the 14£h Augnst 1873. 
Irregnlar Opening. 

White. Black. 



1 

% 
3 
4 
6 



lir. H. E. BiBO. 

PtoKB4 
PtoKS 
Kt to K B 3 
P to Q Kt 3 
BtoQKt2 

6 Q Kt to R 3 

7 PtoQB4 

8 BtoK2 

9 Castles 
10 Kt tu Q B S 

PtoQ3 
QtoQ2 
QRtoKsq 
BtoQsq 
K to B sq (b) 
KtoKtsq 
PtoK R3 
QtoKB2 
Ktto K6 
BtoKB3 
H takes B 
RtoQsq 
P Uikos P 

24 B t<j Q a 6 

25 B take 4 B 
P to Q 4 (e) 
Ptoy 5 
P taken P 
B to K 2 (g) 
Ktto K 3 
Kt to g B 4 
QtoKR4 
KttoKS 
BtoKBS 

35 K R to K. Ml 

36 RtoK2 
P to K Kt 4 
Kt takes P 
RtoKe 
QtoKtq 
KttoKS 

42 Kt to Q B 6 
48 QtoQB3(i) 
44QRtoKsq 
46 Kt to K 6 

46 Kt takes P 

47 BtoKRS 
4S QtoQS 
40 R takes R 

KtoR2 

R to K 7 (1) 

RtoK6 

RtoK7 

R takes R oh 

KttoK5 

B to K Kt 4 (m) 

QtoQR6 

QtoQR4 

QtoQ7 

Q takes Q R P 

QtoK R7 

PtoQ R4 

Q takes R P ch 

Q takes Q Kt P 

P to Q Kt 4 

Q takes P 

Q to R 6 ch 

Q to K sri ch 

QtoKB^ 

B to B 3 ch 

Q to Q a 2 ch 

Q to Q B 4 ch 



11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Itf 

17 

18 

19 

2i) 

21 

22 

23 



26 
27 
2S 
29 
») 
31 
32 
83 
3i 



37 
38 
39 
40 
41 



50 
61 
63 
53 
64 
55 
66 
57 
58 
50 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
«6 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 



li. BoburhIl. 

1 PtoK3 
a PtoKB4 

3 P to Q B 4 (a) 

4 KttoKB3 
6 PtoQKt3 

6 BtoQKt3 

7 BtoKa 

8 Kt to Q B 3 

9 Castles 

10 Q to K sq 

11 Kt to Q sq 

12 KttoKB2 

13 Kt to K R 3 

14 Kt to K R 4 

15 Kt to Kt 5 
16 
17 

18 Q to K Kt 3 (c) 

19 ~ - 
20 
21 
22 



SRtoQsq 
ttoKRS 
Q to K Kt 3 
QtoKsq 
PtoQS 
P takes Kt 
P takes P 

23 QtoQ2 

24 BtoKB3 

25 R takes B (d) 

26 Q to Q B 3 (f) 

27 P takes P 

28 to Q 3 

29 P to K Kt 3 

30 Kt to K Kt 2 

31 QtoKBsq 

32 Kt to K sq 

33 K to Kt 2 

34 Ktto 03 

35 KttoKKtsq (h) 

36 Ktto K 2 

37 P takes P 

38 R to B 2 

39 KttyomK2toKB4 

40 KtoRsq 

41 RtoKKt2 

48 R to 2 from Q sq 
48 K to Kt sq 
4i P to K R 3 (k) 
46 R from Q 2 to K 2 

46 KtoR2 

47 KttoQKt4 

48 R takes R 

40 Ktfrom Kt4 to Q 6 

60 QtoB 2 

61 Q takes P 
52 6 to B 2 
63 QtoQ4 

54 K takes R 

55 KtoB3 
66KtoK3 

57 Q to Q R sq (n) 

58 KtoB3 

59 QtoKBsq 

60 QtoQsq 

61 Q to K sq 

62 KtoK3 

63 KtoQ4 

64 Kt to Q 3 
66 P takes P 

66 QtoKBsq 

67 KtoKS 

68 KtoQ4 

69 QtoK R3 

70 KttoK6 

71 K to B 4 

Resigns. 



(a) If cither player begin with P to K B 4 it is 
])erhaps better not to advance the Q B P two 
squares, at least so early in the game. 

(b) Lost time, as Black threatens a mate next 
move, by Kt to Kt 6 ch. and Q to R 4 mate. Never- 
theless Blade's Knights do not remain after- 
wards in a favourable position. 

(c) Black here kindly gives back the move 
White lost. It may here be observed, that White 
woMld gain nothing on his ^)th move by poshing 
PtoKKt4, e.g.— 

20PtoKKt4 20Pta]cesP 

21 P takns P 21 Kt to B 3 

22PtoKt6 22PtoQ3 

If White now take the Knight at K B 3, Black 
retakes P with B, and gets his piece back ; if he 
take the other Knight with Pawn, Black does the 
same, and geus the Iietter position. 

(d) Much better to have taken with the Kniglit. 

I 12 



(e) The first playernow secures a passed Pawn, 
with a fine position. His opi>onent's Knights 
are badly placed. 

(f) Another lost move. It is evident that the 
White Q P when poshed cannot be taken. 

(g) Well played. This course, tollowed by the 
posting of the Knight at Q B 4, is far preferable 
to the more obvious play of B to Q B 4. 

(h) The expenditure of time neoesaaxy to bring 
these Knights into play is the most serious 
defect in Black's position. The game is now 
▼eiy well contested. 

(1) All these mancsavres, which ending in the 
douoUng of the Rooks, and the further restraint 
of Black's game, are exceedingly well played, 
and ss obstinately resisted by M. Rosenthal, 
(k) If— 44 Kt to K R 6 

45 B to Kt 4 45 Q takes K B P 

46RtoKB6 45QtoKKt4 

47 R Ukes Kt 47 R takes R 

48RtoK8ch 48KtoB2 

49 R to K 7 ch and wins, for if Black give up 
his Queen the position remains much against 
him. Nevertheless, the move in the text greatlv 
weakens the first plaver's position.and loses a P. 
0) The position here again is exceedingly 
interesting. Black, it scarcely need Ije said, 
would lose his Queen if he took the Rook. 

(m) Threatening to take ott the Knight for 
nothing. With his next move Mr. Bird com- 
mences a series of mancBuvres with his Queen 
which end in his victory. 

(n) The only chance, and that a poor one, was 
to attempt an incursion into the enemy's territory, 
with an eye to perpetual check. 57 Q to Q R sq 
does not save the Pawns, as Black is kept 
continually under pressure. 

GAME 193, 

Played 128t August 1873. 
RayLopiBa. 

White. Black. 



Prof. A. AvBBBSSBir. 



Herr STunB* 



PtoK4 

Kt to K B 3 

B to Q Kt 5 

BtoR4 

PtoQ3 

B takes Kt ch 

PtoKR3 

Kt to Q B 3 

BtoK3 

P to Q Kt 3 

QtoQ2 

PtoKKt4 



1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

13 Castles Q R (b) 

14 Ktto K 2 
16 QtoB3 

16 K Kt to Kt sq 

17 Kt to Kt 3 

18 K Kt to K 2 (d) 

19 B takes Kt 

20 Qto Kt 2 (e) 

21 K to Q 2 

22 PtoK B3 

23 QRtoKBsq 

24 K to Q sq (g) 
26 RtoR2 

26 KttoQBsq 

27 PtoQR3 

28 P to Q Kt 4 

29 QtoRsq 

30 QRtoB2 

31 KPtakesBP 

32 PtoR4 

33 Kt takes P 

34 P takes B 

35 Kt to K 2 

36 Q to R 2 (i) 

37 RtoR3 

38 Kt to Kt sq 

39 KtoK2 

40 KtoBsq 

41 Kt to K 2 

42 PtoB4 

43 QRtoBS 

44 P takes P 
46 Kt to Kt 3 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 



(a) 



(c) 



PtoK4 

Kt to Q B 3 

PtoQ R3 

Kt to K B 3 

PtoQ3 

P takes B 

P to K Kt 3 

B to K Kt 2 

RtoQK^sq 

PtoQB4 

PtoKR3 

Kt to Kt s<i 

KttoK2 

KttoB3 

KttoQ5 

Castles 

BtoK3 

QtoQ2 

B P takes B 

20 PtoQR4 

21 PtoQ4(f) 

22 Q to K 2 

23 Q to Kt 6 ch 

24 PtoQR6 

25 PtoQB4 

26 P to B 6(h) 

27 QtoK2 

28 PtoB6 

29 QtoKt4 

30 Pto B4 
P takes P 
QtoKi3 
B takes Kt 
R takes B P 

35 Q R to K B sq 

36 QtoB2 

37 KtoR2 

38 BtoB3 

39 R to K Kt sq 

40 BtoK2 

41 Rto R4 

42 B takes R P 

43 PtoK5 

44 Q to Kt 3 
46 B takes Kt 



31 
32 
33 

34 



Resigns. 

(a) Warned by his experience with Mr. 
Blackbume, Herr Steinits this time adopts the 
true line of defence. 

(b) This is, indeed, a daring course in fktce of 
Bla»*8 open file. 

(c) Surely 14 B to K 3, with the view of P to 
Q R 4 would be better than this slow process. 

(d) YThiteappean to be hampered by the task 



offlndingsnitableemployment. HemightasweU 
have taken off the hostile Knight a UtUe earlier. 

!e) Apparently a necessity, and a ruinous one. 
Securing a great superiority, 
g) The results of Castling on the Queon'a 
side are now deariy opparent. White's Queen 
is out of the game, his King is in danger, g-wit 
his pieces on the King's side have no range, 
(h) 26 P to Q R 6would have driven the White 

Sueen to R sq, completely shotting her out of 
legame. 

(i) There is nothing to be done; the position 
of the Queen decides the game. 

GAME 1^ 

Played the 16th August 1873. 
Roy Lopes. 



2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 



White 
Prof. AvDiBssiir. 
1 PtoK4 
Kt to K B 3 
BtoKt6 
Kt takes Kt 
3 
- B 4 (b) 
CasUes 
P takes P 
Kt to Q 2 (c) 
KttoK4 
QtoK 2 



PtoQ 
BtoQ 



12 B to Q 2 (e) 



13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
31 
23 
24 



? 



RtoKsq 
to K B 4 (A) 

KttoKt3 

QtoBS 

B takes Kt 

Q to K 2 (B) 

P takes B 

RtoQsq 

RtakesB 

Kt takes P (g) 

P to K Kt 4 

RtoKsq 



Black. 
Mr. Blicxbuuti. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 Kt to Q 6 (a) 

4 P takes Kt 

5 PtoQB3 

6 Kt to B 3 

7 PtoQ4 

8 Kt takes P 

9 BtoK3 

10 B to K 2 

11 Castles (d) 

12 Q to Q 2 

13 Q R to K sq 

14 P to K H 4 

15 BtoB4 

16 Kt to K 6 

17 P takes B (f 

18 B takes B 

19 R to B 3 

20 RtoQ3 

21 Q takes R 

22 QtoB3 

23 RtoQ.sq 

24 Q takes P 

25 Q to B 6 
26QtoQ7 

27 P takes Q 

28 B to Kt 6 

29 RtoKsq 

30 BtakesP 

31 P to B 4 (C) 



26 P to Kt 6 

26 KtoRsq 

27 Q takes Q 

28 R to Q sq 

29 K to Kt 2 

30 PtoB3 

31 K to B 2 

Resigns. 

(a) Mr. Bird has contrived to give this dofenoe 
a period of popularity. • Many noticeable varia- 
tions in the mode of playing it have appearod m 
some of these games. 

(b) B to R 4 Is better, as Black cannot then 
undouble his Pawn, except at a disadvantage. 

(c) 9 Q to R 6, threat4Wiing to doable and 
isolate the Q P, is a very good move at this 
point. Suppose 

9 QtoR6 9 BtoK3 

10 R to K sq 
and Black's game is much embarrassed. If lie 
move 10 P to K Kt 3, the answer is 11 Q to K 6^ 
and the doubling of the isolated Pawn cannot be 
avoided. 

(d) Black has now attained a perfectly 
gamcf and soon takes the lead. 

(e} If White desired to play P to K B 4, 
was the time, as Black could not reply with tte 
same move. 

(t) Establishing a formidable Pewn, 
cannot be got rid of. 

(g) Capturing this Pawn was absolutely 
than useless. Profbssor Anderssen's play in 
this game is below his force. 

(A) White has the inAerior position whatever 
he does, but P to K B 4 is now preposterous. 

(B) The game is now in a very critical phaee; 
tiiebestwayto 

18 Btaf 

19 RtoK2 

20 PtoQB3 

21 K R to K sq 

22 Kt to B set 

23 PtoQ4 
and White wins the passed Pawn. 

Z. 

18 R takes B 

19 QtoK2 19 RtoQsq 
(tfi stop the advance of the B P and Q P) 

20 RtoQsq 20 RtoQ3 
21RtoB3 21QtoKS 

22 K to R sq 
If— 22 P to B 3, R takes P) 

22 Q takes P 

23 PtoB3 
and Black loses the Pawn. 



for a drawn battle 

18 Q takes B (or Z) 

19 Q takes P 

20 QtoK3 

21 RtoK2 

22 KRtoKsq 



1st October 1873.] 
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(C) The decisive preparatioa 
K 8. 3S Kt to K3, B to Q 6, M 
takes Kt. 

GAME 195. 

Played 11th Attirust 1873. 
French Opening. 



ftnr O R to 
B takes P, B 



White 
Herr L. PArLBXir. 
1 PtoK4 
PtoQ4 
P takes P 
Kt to K B 3 
BtoKS 
PtoQB4 
B takes B P 
Kt to Q H 3 
P to K R 3 
Castles 
PtoQRS 
Kt to K 6 
Q to KtS 
P takes B 

15 Q R to Q aq (c) 

16 PtoKB4 
PtoBS 
PloBB 
P taken P ch 
Kt to Q 6 
B takes B 
B takes K B P (e) 
R takes R ch 
B takes B P ch 
PtoK6 
RtoQ7 

27 K to R sq 

28 P to K 7 ch 



2 
S 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 



17 
13 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 



Black. 
Herr A. Scmwa.sz. 
1 PtoKS 

PtoQ4 

P takes P 

Kt to K B 3 

Bto QS 

P takes P 

Castles 

Kt to Q B 3 
9 B to Q 2 (a) 

PtoKR3 

Kt to K 2 (b) 

BtoQBS 

B takes Kt 

Ktto R2 

QtoKB<i 

K toRsq (A) 

P to Q Kt 3 (B) 

Kt to Kt 3 « 

K takes P 

B takes Kt 

P to Q B 3 ((Q 

R takes B 

Q takes R 

24 K to Kt sq 

25 Q to K 2 

26 Q to B 4 ch 

27 QtoK4 

Resigns. 



2 
3 
4 

6 
6 
7 

8 



10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



(a) Cramping his game. This Bishop should 
have gone to B 4. 

(b) Giving White the very opportunity he 
wanted of planting his Kt at K 5. 

(c) It is seldom the first player obtains a deci- 
sive advantage so early in this, the most 
disagreeable of openings. Black might almost 
as well resign now. 

(d) This is immediatelyfatal. He should have 
moved 21 R to Q sq. If White then captured K 
B P with B, Black could play Q R takes R, 
and the first player it is evident cannot take the 
Queen. But with proper play, 21 R to Q sq, could 
only have prolonged the game. 

(e) A very good combination. 

(A) 16 Kt to B 4, preventinlg the immediate 
advance of the B P, would be useless. White 
replies 17 B to B 5. 

(Bl 17 P to K B 3 was not satisfactory, but 
still better. 

GAME 196. 

Played loth August 1873. 
Giuooo Piano. 

Black. 
Herr BTxiinxi. 

1 P toK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 BtoB4 

4 Kt to K B 3 
6 PtoQ3 

6 Pto KRS 

7 P to K Kt 4 

8 PtoQ R3 

9 B to K Kt 6 

10 Q to K 2 

11 B takes Kt 

12 Castles QB 

13 P takes P 

14 Kt to K R 4 

15 Q to B 3 (c) 

16 Kt takes B 

17 Kt takes Kt eh 

18 R takes R 

19 P takes P 

20 R to Kt sq 

21 Kt to Q sq 

22 QtoK2 

23 PtoQBS 

24 P to Q Kt 4 

25 Kt to K 3 

26 Kt to Q 6 

27 R to R sq 
BtoR7 
PtoQKt 
OtoB 3 
PtoKKt 
Btakes P 



White. 


Herr Schwikz. 


1 P toK4 


2 Kt to K B 3 


3 BtoB4 


4PtoQ3 


6 Kt to Q B 3 


6 ^ to K Kt 5 (a) 


7 BtoR4 


8 B to K Kt 3 


9 Q to Q 2 (b) 
10 Kt to K 2 


U P toKR4 


12 P takes B 


13 P takes P 


14 CasUes Q R 


15 P to Q B 3 


16 P to Q 4 


17 R takes R (d) 


18 B Ukes Kt 


19 P takes B 


20 R to Kt 8(1 


21 K to B 2 



22 QtoQo 

23 R to Q sq 

24 Q to Kt 3 (e) 

25 P to Q B 4 (f ) 
28 K to Kt sq 

27 QtoK3 

28 Q to Q 2 

29 B to B sq 
ao^Q to K 3 
31 R to Q 3 
92 P takes P 

Resigns. 
(a) To pin the K Kt in this opening, beforstihe 



28 
29 
30 
31 
32 



6(fir) 



adversary has Castled, is worse than useless; 
Black can push on his Pawns without fear, and 
obtain command of the board. 

(b) Feeble : 9Ktto K 2or9PtoKR4at 
once would have been more to the purpose. 

(c) And Black has much th6 best of the 
game. 

id) He caimot escape without some damage, 
le now take Kt withKt, Black obviously wins 
the Queen's Pawn. If he takes Kt with Pawn, 
Black exchanges Rooks, and then captures K B P 
with Queen, threatening the Rook. The second 
player emerges from the skirmish with a Pawn 
more and a better situation. 

(e) 24 Q to Q 3 would give her Majesty a better 
position. 

(f) Badly played; allowing the Black Knight 
to take up the most formidable position on the 
board. 

(g) This pi'events the projected sortie of the 
White Qnecn, and leaves the first player without 
n good move on the board. 

GAME 197. 

Played 12th August 1873. 
Philidor's Defence. 



White. 
Herr Schwabz. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



(d) 



P to K 4 
Kt to K B 3 
P to Q h 
B to K Kt 5 
Kt bikes P 
B to Q 3 (a) 
Kt to Q B 3 
Castles 
B to Q 2 
Kt to K B 5 
Kt takes B ch 
Rto Ksq 
P takes Kt 
P to K B 4 
PtoKB5 

16 QtoB3 

17 K to R sq 

18 P to Q 4 
QRtoQsq 
P to K Kt 4 
PtoK5 
Q P takes P 
KttoK4 

21 R to K Kt sq (f ) 

25 P takes P 

26 Kt to Q 6 

27 B to B 3 (g) 
Kt takes B 
PtoK6 
BtoK5 
Bto KtS 
RtoQ7 

33 R to B sq 

34 BtoQ6 

35 B takes Kt 

36 Q takes P 

37 R takes R 

38 R to Kt sq 
39QtoKt2 



Black. 
Herr Paulsbx. 



19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 



28 
29 
30 
31 
32 



PtoK4 
PtoQ 3 
KttoKB3 
P takes P 
BtoK2 
Castles 
PtoQB3(A) 
PtoKR3 
Q Kt to Q 2 
Kt to Q B 4 
Q takes Kt (b) 
Kt takes B 
B to K 3 (c) 
Q R to Q sq 

15 B to B sq 

IB K to R 2 

17 Kt to Q 2 

18 Q to K B 3 

19 Kt to Kt S (e) 

20 P to K Kt S 

21 P takes K P 

22 QtoRS 

23 Kt to Q 4 

24 P takes P 

25 R to K Kt sq 

26 Kt to K 2 

27 P to Q Kt 4 

28 R takes Kt 

29 PtoQKt 5 

30 PtoKBS 

31 Q to Q B 5 

32 R to Kt 2 

83 Q takes B P (h) 

34 RtoKsq 

35 Q R takes B 
Q takes Kt P 
R takes R 
Q to B 6 (i) (B) 

Resigns. 



36 
37 
38 



(a) If 6 Q Kt to B 3, with the object of posting 
the K B at K 2, Black can'in this situation take 
off the K P. It is however advisable for the 
first player to move B to K 2 in this opening if 
he can. 

(b) What a sigh Herr Paulsen must have 
heaved on losing a Bishop ! 

(c) It avails little to post this Bishop here, as 
he is blocked out forthwith. 13 P to Q Kt 3. and 
then B to Q R 3 would have troubled White 
more. 

(d) The exchanges have been in ftevour of 
ite, who has now the better game. 

(e) Removing the Knight thus permits 
advance of the K P shortly. 

(f; The attack is well 
Schwartz, and is one of the 
his play in the tournament. 

(g) Well played, for if— 

27 Kt takes K B P 27 R takes B ch 

28 K takes R (must) 28 R to Kt sq ch 

29 K to R sq 29 Kt takes P 
and Black is out of danger. 

Qi) 33 Kt to Q 4 would yet have given Black 
a chance, if not certain^, of a draw, 
(i) This blunder throws away the game at 



the 



played by Herr 
best specimens of 



once. Had he plared 38 R to K Kt 2, could Whit« 
have done more than draw ? 

(A) If 7 Kt takes P, 8 Kt takes Kt, B takes B, 
9 Q to R 5, R to K sq, 10 cables, and the posi- 
tion of the first play«r is well worth a Pawn. 

(B) If 38 K R to K Kt 2, White wins by a 
series of checks the Q R P and the K R P, but he 
cannot avoid the draw. Equally 38 Q to K B 7 
draws the game. 

GAME 198. 

Played 25th August 1H73. 

Petroff Defence. 
White. Black. 



Herr A. Schwakz. 



1 PtoK4 


2 Kt to K B 3 


3 Kt to Q B 3 (a) 


4 BtoB4 


5 Castles (b) 


6 PtoQ3 


7 P takes B 


8 B to Kt 3 


9BtoQ2 


10 Q to K 2 


11 PtoKR3 


12 P to Kt 4 


13 Kt to R 4 


14 K to R 2 


15 Q R to Q sq 


16 P to K B 3 


17 Kt to B 5 


18 KtP takes B 


19 R to K Kt SCI 


20 P to K B 4 (e) 


21 B takes Kt 


22 PtoKS 


23 PtoB6 


24 QtoB3 
26 Q takes B P 


26 PtoQ4 


27 R to Q 3 


28 B takes P 


29 B to Kt 2 


30 B takes Kt 


31 P to B 3 


32PtoB4 


33 RtoKt4 


34 Rto Q 5(f) 


35 P to K R 4 (g) 


36 PtoR5 


37 P takes P ch ' 


38PtoB7 


39 K to Kt sq 


40RtHkesQ 


•41 R to Q 6 


48 R finom B 4 to B 6 


43 R takes R 


44 RtoQB6 


45 R takes ^P 


46 RtoB8 


47 PtoB5 



Mr. H. E. B»D. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 Kt to Q B 3 

4 B to Kt 5 

5 PtoQ3 

6 B taking Kt (c; 

7 Bto K3 

8 PtoKR3 

9 B to Kt 5 (d) 

10 Castles 

11 B to R 1 

12 B to Kt 3 

13 K U) H 3 

14 P to Q 4 

15 Q to Q 3 

16 Kt to K 2 

17 B takes Kt 

18 Kt to R 4 

19 P to K Kt 3 

20 Kt tnkes P at B 5 

21 P takes B 

22 QtoQ B3 

23 Kt to B 4 
M Q takes P 

25 Q R to K sq 

26 PtoB4 

27 QtoKt7 

28 Kt takes P 

29 Kt to K 3 

30 R takes B 

31 Q to Kt 4 

32 Q to B 3 

33 QtoB2 

34 R to K Kt sq 

35 K R to K sq 

36 R takes K P 

37 P takes P 

38 R to K 7 ch 

39 Q takes Q 

40 R to K B sq 

41 R takes R P (h) 

42 R to R 3 

43 P takes R 
41 R takes P 

45 K to Kt 2 

46 KtoB3 

47 K to K 3 and wins. 



(a) The best move is 3 Kt takes P, giving the 
first player a slight advantage. 

(b) The following variation would not bo 
fkvourable for the first player : 

White. 
Kt to Q 5 5 

Kt takes B 6 

Kt takes P 7 



5 

6 
7 

8BtoKt3 8QtoKt4 

(c) The best move is 6 B to K Kt 5. 



Black. 
Kt takes P 
Kt takes Kt 
PtoQ4 



(d) Intending to Castle on King's side. Black 
should not have pinned the Knight. 

(e) The sacrifice of the Pawn may not be 
qmte sound, but it results in a very interesting 
battle, which Black's superior play decides. 
He conducts the counter attack with rare ability. 

(f ) 34 R to K 3 is better. 

(g) A fatal error, giving Black the opportunity 
of oringing his King's Rook into action. White 
should first play his King, threatening to obtahi 
a strong attack, e.g. — 

36 K toRsq 35QtoB3 
36RtoR4 36FtoKKt4 

(If 36 P to KR 4, White wins by 37 Q to Kt 6) 

37 Q to K 4 ch 37 R to Kt 3 

38 B to Kt 4 

(h) A very satisfactory way to protect his 
Knight's Pawn. 

»I3 
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GAME 199. 

Played the 18th Aufpiat 1873. 
Inregular Opening. 



White. 


Black. 


Herr StKiiriTz. 


Herr Gklbvuhb. 


1 PtoQB4 


1 Pto K3 


2 P to K » 


2 PtoKB4 


S P to K Kt 3 


3 Kt to K B 3 


4 B to Kt 2 


4 PtoQB3 


6 KttoK B3 


5 PtoQ4 


6 P to Q Kt 3 


6 BtoQS 


7 B to Q Kt 2 


7 Castles 


H ('HStlCS 


8 Q Kt to Q 2 


9 P to Q 4 


9 P to Q Kt 3 


10 Kt to Q B 3 


10 Q to K 2 


11 PtoQa3 


11 BtoKt2 


12 QtoB2 

13 Kt to Q 2 


12 Kt to K 5 (a) 


1 13 P to K 4 


14 K R to K sq 


14 Kt takes KKt 


15 Q takeK Kt 

16 P tftkes P 


16 P to K 5 


1 16 P takes P 


17 Kt to Kt 6 (b) 


, 17 K R t(j Q B sq 


18 K R to Q B sq 


18PtoQR3 


19 Kt t<ikt'^ B 


19 Q takes B 


20 P t.^ Q H 4 


20 Kt to B 3 


21 B to Q P. 3 


21 Rtake^Rch 


22 g tnkei> 11 


22 Q to B 3 (c) 


23 Q to Q 2 

24 R to Q B sq 


23 R to Q B Mi 


' 24 Q to K 3 


26 Rtakert R ch 


26 B Ukcti R 


26 Q to Kt 1 


, 26 K to B 2 


27 Q to B •« ch 


27 K to Kt 3 


28 BtoKBso 


28 P U) B 6 (d) 


29 K P takw P 


29 PtoK6 


30 B to Q 3 ch 

31 Q to K 7 

32 K takes P 


30 KtoR3 


31 P takes P ch 


1 32 QtoR6 


33 K to Kt sq 


S3 QtoR4 



34 Q takes Kt ch, and wins (e) 

(a) Black has a good position at this stage, 
bat this and the next move weaken it. 12 Q R 
to B sq is a good move at this point. 

(b) And White's game is somewhat preferable, 
owing to tte weakness of Black's centre Pawns. 

(c) Affording White facilities for gaining the 
entry he desires into the second player's game. 

(d) Quito unnecessary, but advantageous in 
■o ftir as it saves time and trouble. Had Black 
played a waiting game ho could have drawn 
easily. The attempt to draw by this process is 
quite unavailing. 

(e) For mate obviously follows if the Queen be 
taken. 

GAME 200. 

Played 18th Augnat 1873. 

Vienna Openuig. • 



White. 
Herr Piulssn. 

PtoK4 

Kt to Q B 3 

Kt to K B 

KttoR 1 

Kt takes B 

BtoK2 

PtoKR3 

Stakes B 

P to K Kt 3 

PtoQ3 

Bt<>K3 

BtoKt2 

QtoQ2 

Castles K R 

PtoKKt4(d) 

PtoKB4 

B takep P 

R takcH Kt 

RtoB2 
30 QtoB3 
21 P to Q Kt 4 

P takes P 

PtoBC 

PtoR4 

P to K 5 (f ) 

QtoK3 

Q takes P 

P to B 3 (g) 
29 Q R to K B sq 

80 R to B 6 

81 R to B 6 

32 Q takes Kt ch 

83 Q takes R 

34 Q takes P mate 

(a) 4 Kt to Q 2, 
114 






1 
2 
3 
4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 



22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 



Black. 
Mr. BiBD. 



PtaK4 

BtoB4 

PtoQ3 

Q B to Kt 6 (a) 

P takes Kt 

6 QtoQS 

7 B takes Kt 
Kt to Q B 3 
K Kt to K 2 
(Castles Q R (b) 
Kt to Q 6 
PtoKR4 
QtoQR3 
P to R 5 (c) 
Kt to Kt 3 
P takes P 
Kt takes B 
PtoKB3 
KttoK 3 
KRtoKsq 
P to Q B 5 (e) 
RtoQ6 
K R to Q sq 
Kt to Kt 4 
P takes P 

StoKRS 
takes Q Kt P 
RtoKte 
Q to K Kt S 
KttoK 3 
P takes B 
KtoKtsq 
Q to Q 6 (h) 



8 



10 

n 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
21 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 



K 2 would be better. The move in the text 
results in the exchange of both the Black 
Bishops for Knights. 

(b) Castling on the King's side, followed by 
P to K B 4, would have given Black a fine posi- 
tion ; in my opinion a better one than that 
eznoyed by White, despite his Bishops. Black | 
might also have played R to Q sq with advan- i 
tage. If White on his part had Castled on the 
Queen's side, the Black Pawn could have been 
thrown up with great facility. 

(c) Black's play for the last two or three 
moves has not improved his game. This last 
move deprives him of all chance of making an 
impression on the King's side. 

(d) Safe aod good. White's position on the 
King's side is now quite secure. 

(e) A miscalculation, apparently. Black docs 
regain the Pawn, but he irreparably compro- 
mises his iKtsition. 

(0 Another very good move. The course Ih 
now clear. 

(g) The object of thus driving the Rook to Kt 
6 becomes apparent presently. 

(h) The game, of course, is gone, but the 
overlooking of mate on the move is one amongat 
many proofs that Mr. Bird wasunwoU when thiH 
game waa played. 



GAME 201. 

Played the l%h August 1873. 
Giuoco Piano. 



PtoQ4. Ifinthis case' Black exchanged Pawns, 
he could not afterwards take the K P with Kt, 
on account of R to K 6. Wliite shews much 
resource in the conduct of this attack. 

(e) Black's position has now become a help» 
less one. 

(f) There is nothing to be done. If Kt to Q 2, 
White plays BtoK6,andQtoB6. 



White. 
Herr BcHWABZ. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 BtoB4 

4 PtoQ3 

6 Kt to Q B 3 

6 Ca!ttle» 

7 BtoK3 

8 KtoRsq 

9 PtoQRS 

10 Q to Q 2 

11 P takes B 

12 R to K Kt sq 

13 Q to K 2 

14 B takes Kt 
16 KttoQ6 

16 P to Q B 3 

17 Kt to K 3 

18 P takes B 

19 B to R 2 

20 R to Kt 3 

21 Q R to K Kt sq 

22 R to Kt 6 (c) 

23 QtoKB2 

24 B to Kt sq 
26 Q to Kt 3 

26 B P takes P 

27 Q to Kt 2 (d) 

28 P to K R 4 

29 P toQ4 
t 30 7toR6 

I 31 RtoKt4 

32 B to Q 3 

33 RtoKtS 

34 PtoQ6 
36 QtoB 3 
36 B to K 2 

i 37 QtoB 6 
I 38 K R to Kt 2 
* 39 R to K B sq 

40 KRtoB2 

41 B to Q sq 

42 B to Kt 4 

43 QtoBS 
44BtoK6 
46 Q takes Pch 
46 R takes Q 



Black. 
Prof. AnDxassKV. 



PtoK4 
Kt to Q B 3 
BtoB4 
Kt to K B 3 
PtoQ R3 
PtoQ3 ♦ 
BtoKKt6 
B to Q R 2 
Castles 
B takes Kt (a) 
K Kt to R & 
QtoB3 
KttoQ5 
B takes B 
QtoQsq 
PtoQBS 
B takes Kt (b) 
PtoQ » 
KttoB3 
QtoQ3 
P to K Kt 3 
K R to K s(i 
KtoKt2 
Q R to Q sq 
P takes P 
Q toK3 
RtoQ3 
2S .Kt to Q 2 

29 QtoK2 

30 PtoK R3 
P U) K Kt 4 
PtoK B3 
P U> Q B 4 
P to Q Kt 4 (e) 
PtoB6 
KttoB4 
Q to K B 2 
RtoK2 
RtoB2 
Kt to R 6 
Kt to Kt 3 
PtoR4 
Kt to R 6 (f ) 
QtoK2 
Q takes Q 

Resigns. 



1 
2 
3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 



31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
9» 
87 
3S 

40 
41 
42 
43 
%l 
45 



4KttoKB3,or4Qto 



(a) Gonsideringthat White has alrearly posted 
his King at R sq. this capture, opening the 
K Kt file, must be deemed very hasardons. 

(b) By timefy exchanges Black relievos himself 
fkvnv a position of great danger, but Wl^te still 
preserves the advantage of the open K Kt file. 

(c) Threatening Pto K B4, and, if the Pawn 
betaken, PtoK 5. 

(d) The object of these moves is to advance 



GAME No. 202. 

Played 19th August 1873. 
BiciUan Defence. 



White. 

ROSBHTHAL. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
6 



PtoK4 
Kt.tp Q B 3 
Pto KKt 3 (a) 
BtoKt2 
K KttoK 2 

6 Castles 

7 PtoQ3 
PtoB4 
PtoB5 
PtoKB3 
P to K Kt 4 
B to Kt 6 (c) 
Ktto B4 

14 QtoQ2 

16 K Kt to K 2 

KtoB2 

Rto Rsq 

Kt P takes P 

Bto B4 

B takes B (d) 

Kt to B 4 

22 Q Kt to Q 5 

23 P to B 3 (e) 
K to K sq (f ) 
K R to Kt S(i 
K toQsq 
Kt takes B 
KtoB2 
Q Rto 
K takes Q 
KttoB4 
B to B 3 



i 

10 
11 
12 

13 



16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 



8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



(h) 



2t 

2.5 

26 

27 

28 

29 

M) 

.31 

32 

:« 

:n 

36 

36 

37 

38 

39 

10 

41 

12 

IS 

4fc 

46 

46 



Ksq 



BtoQsq 
P takes P 



Black. 
Dr. Hekal. 

1 PtoQB4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 PtoK3 

4 P to Q Kt 3 

5 B to Kt 2 

6 R to B s([ 

7 jH to Q 3 
B to Kt sc] 
PtoKR4 
P U) R 
Kt to K B 3 
Kt U) Q .> 

13 Q to B 2 
U Kt u> Kt scj 
13 Q to R 7 ch 

16 P takes P 

17 QtoQ3 

18 RtoR4 

19 Q to Q B3 

20 R takes B 

21 RtoKt4 

22 Q to R 3 

23 Kt takes P 
21 Kt to Kt 6 

25 K to B so 

26 B takes Kt 

27 Q to R 4 ch 

28 QtoK7 

29 Q takes Q ch 
KttoK 2 
KttoB3 
KttoK 4 
PtoKB4 



30 
31 
32 
33 
34 R takes P 



(R) 



R takes Kt 
Rto B3 
PtoQ3 
R to K sq ch 
Kt to B 8 ch 
RtakesR 
RtoBa 
RtoK4 
KtoK2 
R takes R 
R to B 5 eh 
R takes B 



Q R takes Kt 36 

KtoK3 36 

BtoKt4 i 37 

R to Q 5(h) I 38 

KtoQ2 , :)9 

R takes Kt(i) 1 40 

K to B 2 41 

K to Kt 3 42 

PtoB4 43 

KtoR4 44 

P takes R -45 

KU>Kt6 ' 40 

Resigns. I 

(a) This style of attack, though good, is 
scarcely equal to the old course of 3 K Kt to B 3, 
followed by 4 P to Q i. 

(b) In positions like the preHent, this Pawn 
should not be a«1vance<l without ample force at 
command to support the attack. Otherwise the 
Pawn is liable to be lost, without compensation. 
The preceding game, l>ctween Messrs. Bird and. 
Paulsen, may be consulted in illustration of thia 
remark. 

(c) White has now the preferable {KMitaon, am 
Black cannot Castle with safety. 

(d) I should hHve preferred 20 R to K Kt sq. 

(e) Ovcrlon'cing Black's clever reply, which 
gives hima \>i-iiiiugadvantage. Again the Rook 
should have ^t:ie to K Kt S(]. 

(0 If - 

24 Ptak;«sKt 

25 K til vOd R (must) 
And Black wius. 

(g) The g;ime is well finished off by Blac^ 

(h) This unfortunate position of the 
brings the game to u speedy termination. 

(i) The loss of tbo exchange could not be 
averted. If 40 K to B sq, then follows 40 R to 
K 8 eh on the part of Black. If the Bishop then 
be interposed. Black simply takes it off with ths 
Rook, and wins the unhappy solitary Rook mL 
Q5. 



24 R takes B ch 
26 B takes Ktcb 



1st October 1873.] 
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GAME 203. 

Played 23rd Aninifit 1873. 

Roy Lopes. 

White. Black. 



Prof. Anbhsbsbit. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

5 B to Kt 5 
4 BtoR4 

6 PtoQS 
« B takes Kt ch 

7 Kt to Q B 3 

8 BtoQ2 

9 PtoQKtS 

10 Q to B »q 

11 Castles 

12 R to Kt sq 

13 Kt to Q 5 

14 P to B 4 

15 Kt to B 3 

16 KttoQR4 (h) 

17 Q to K HQ 

18 B to R 5 

19 P to Q Kt 4 
SO R takes P 

21 K to R sq 

22 R takes R 

23 Kt to Kt sq 

24 B P takes P 

25 P takes P 
Se Q Kt to B 3 

27 PtoB3 

28 Kt to K 4 
39 Q takes B 

30 Q to Q B 4 ch 

31 Q to K 4 ch 

(a) The defeiuse in this yariation of the Rny 
Lopez obtains a perfectly satisfactory anme. 
His pieces enjoy freedom of action* his Q Jbt has 
an open file, whilst the first player is unable to 
advance hiu centre Pawns. 

(b) This, and the subsequent play on the 
Queen's side, is very LDjurlous to White's game, 
and verv different firom Professor Anderssen's 
best style. 

(c) With a superior position. 

(d) Highly injudicious. By breaking up the 
centre, Black gives his opponent an opening, and 
permits him to draw ttie game. 23 Q to A 6 is 
good, as also is 23 K to R sq, preparing for R to 
K Kt so. If in reply to 23 K to K 5 White reply 24 
PtoKKt3, Black simply retires his Queen to Kt 4. 

(e) 27 P to K Kt 6 is a UtUe better, for if White 
takes Pawn, Black takes off Kt with B and 
wins. 

GAME 204. 

Flayed 19th August 1873. 
Ruy Lopez. 
White. Black. • 



Dr. Flbissis. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 PtoQR3 

4 KttoKBS 
6 PtoQS 

6 P takes B 

7 PtoQB4 

8 R to Q K£ sq (a) 

9 P to Kt 3 

10 P to K R 3 

11 BtoKKt2 

12 KttoR4 

13 B to K 3 

14 P to Q B 3 

15 P to B 4 

16 P to B 6 

17 Castles (c) 

18 Q to K 2 

19 P takes P 

20 P to Kt 4 

21 P to Kt 5 

22 R takes R 

23 P to Q 4 (d) 

24 P takes P 

25 B takes P 

26 QBtoBS 

27 R to Kt 7 

28 B takes Kt (e) 

29 QtoRS 

30 KtoR2 
Drawp 



Dr. Flxissxo. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



PtoK4 
Kt to K B 3 
B to Q Kt 5 
Kt takes Kt 
Castles (a) 
B to B 4 (b) 
PtoQB3 
P takes P 
P takes P 

10 P to Q 3 

11 R to K sq ch 

12 BtoK3 

13 Q to R 6 (d) 

14 B takes Kt 

15 Kt to B 3 

16 Q to K 2 

17 Kt to K 4 

18 P to Q 4 

19 P to Q Kt 4 

20 Kt to Kt 3 

21 Q B to Q sq 

22 B to Kt 3 
23PtoQR3 
24PtoKR3 

25 P to B 3 (g) 

26 BP takes B 

27 Q takes B 

28 PtoQS 
29PtoQ6 
30QtoK7(i) 
31 P takes Q 
3S K to B 2 (k) 
33 KtoK2 

(a) This is better than 



Mr. Bla-ckbuhxtb. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 Kt to Q 5 

4 F takes Kt 

5 PtoQB3 

6 Kt to K 2 

7 PtoQ4 

8 Kt takes P 

9 Kt to Kt 3 

10 Q takes P 

11 B to K 2 

12 Q to Q 3 (c) 

13 Castles 

14 P takes B 
16 R to R 4 

16 B to Q sq 

17 Q to Kt 3 

18 B to B 2 

19 B to K R 4 (e) 

20 RtoR5 

21 PtoKt4 

22 BtoQ3 

23 QtoB3 

24 B to K Kt 5 (f ) 
26 B takes Kt 

26 B takes B 

27 QtoBS 

28 RtoB3(h) 

29 RtoQsq 

30 Q takes Q 

31 RtakesRoh 

32 B to B S ch 

Resigns. 

the usual play of 6 P to 



Q S, since it enables White to retire his Bishop 
to R 4 without sustaining a check with the 
Queen at Q R 4. 

(b) As indicated in the preceding note, 6 B to 
R 4 is better. It prevents the second player 
from undoubling his Q P by P to Q 4 ; and the 
weak Pawn at Q 6 is liable to be lost. 

(0) Taking the Q Kt P would have involved 
Black in a fearful attack, beginning with 13 B 
to Q B 5. 

(d) 13 B takes Kt, and then Q 'to K 2 would 
have prevented Black from Castling, or 13 Kt to 
Q B 3 would have been better than the move in 
the text. 

(e) Hazardous in appearance, but sound in 
substance, if tb*e proper continuation be adopted. 
Unfortimately for Black, it was not. 

(f) Black here setj* a trap ftr \Vhite, but Ls 
himself caught in it. 24 K to Rstj, with the 
object of advancing P t^ K B 4 is the mnst 
promising course. 

(g) No doubt if White had taken the Bishop, 
the second pla\ cr would have mated prettily in 
three moves, bei^inning R to R 8 ch ; but White 
is not compelie<l to take. On the contrary, by 
the clover manoeuvre in the text. Dr. Fleissig 
wins easily. 

(h) The I osition of this Rook is decisively 
against Black. If he take P with P, White re- 
takes with Rook, threatening P to Kt 6. 

(i) Very ably played. The second player is 
compelled to exchange Queens, and by no meax)s 
afterwards con he prevent the advanced Pawn 
reaching the eighth square. 

(k) Taking the Book would have spoilt every- 
t hing, as Bhick could have won by R to K 3 



GAME 205. 

Played 22nd August 1873. 
Scotch Gambit 



White. 
Dr. Flussio. 

1 Pto K4 

2 Kt to K B 3 
8 Pto Q 4 

4 Kt takes P 
6 BtoK3 

6 FtoQBS 

7 BtoK2 

8 BtoBS. 

9 B takes P 

10 Castles 

11 Kt to Q 2 

12 K Kt to B 3 

13 B to Kt 5 

14 Kt takes Kt 

15 P to K B 4 

16 BtoR4 

17 Pto B 5 

18 B to Kt 3 

19 K to R sq 

20 B takes Kt 

21 KttoB4 

22 P to Q Kt 4 

23 Kt takes B 

24 QtoB2 

26 P to Q R 4 (d) 
26BtoKt6(e) 

27 PtakesB 

28 QtoR2(f) 

29 Q takes RP 

30 Q to B 8 ch 

31 Q takes P 

32 R to K Kt sq 
83 Q R to K B sq 

Resigns 



Black. 
Prof. AirnsxssBK. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 P takes P 

4 B to B 4 (a) 
6 QtoB3 

6 K Kt to K 2 

7 PtoQ4 

8 P takes P 

9 BtoQ2 

10 B to Q 3 (b) 

11 Kt to K 4 
K Kt to B S 
QtoK3 
Kt takes Kt 
PtoKR3 

16 Kt to Q 6 (c) 

17 QtoK4 
QtoQB4oh 
B takes B 
BtoK4 
Castles Q side 
QtoQ4 
Q takes Kt 

24KRtoKsq 

25 B to B 3 

26 B takes B 

27 Q takes Kt P 

28 QtoK7 

29 RtoQ7 

30 KtoQ2 

31 R to K 6 

32 RtoR6 

83 QtoK4(g) 



12 
IS 
14 
16 



18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



(a) I deem this the beet defence to this'varia- 
tion of the Scotch Qambit. It secures a good 
position, without risk. Herr Zukertort prefers 
4 Q to R 5, which wins a Pawn, but gives the 
second player a constrained position. 

(b) Black has now AillyJ as good a game as 
White. 

(0) Well played. If the Knight be taken, Black 
evidently checks, and gains a piece in return. 

(d) In a position like this, with tew pieces on 



the board, the advance of these Pawns is usually 
unavailing. 

(e) A fatal miscalculation. Wliite seems to 
have forgotten that, after the exchonge of 
Bishops, Black could take the Q Kt P, attacking 
the KB. 

(0 U 28 P to Q B 4, Black plays Q takes Kt P, 
and then, if White capture Q R P, R to Q 7. 

(g) Black's ^ term innting movcR are very 
curious and clever. White has no move on the 
board to avert mate. 



GAME 206. 

Played 22nd August 1878. 



Ruy Lopez. 



^Vhite. 
Mr. BiBD. 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 



PtoK4 • 

K Kt to B 3 

BtoKt5 

BtoR4 

Castles 

PtoQ4 

BtoKt3 

8 KttakeeP(a) 

9 P takes Kt 

10 P to Q B 3 

11 Kt to Q 2 

12 B takes Kt 

13 K to R sq 

14 PtoKB4 
16 Q to K sq 

16 Q B takes Q 

17 B to K 3 • 

18 R takes B 

19 R to Q sq 
20PtoKR3 

21 RtoQ2 

22 B to Q sq 
23BtoB3 

24 P to K Kt 4 

25 P takes P 

26 K to Kt 2 
P takes P 
R takes R 
KtoKtS 
KtoR4 
KtoKt6 
PU>B6 
BtoBS(d) 
BtoKt7 
P takes P 
P to Kt 8 (e) 
P to B 6 ch 
R takes R ch 
BtoQ5 
B to B 6 ch 
KtoB4 
BtoQ6 
P takes P 
PtoK6 
B takes P 
BtoB6 

47 B to Kt sq 

48 B takes P 



27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 



Black. 

« 

Uerr Stbikitz. 

1 PtoK4 
'2 Q Kt 10 B 3 

3 PtoQ R3 

4 Kt to B 3 

6 Kt takes P 

6 P to Q Kt 4 

7 P to Q 4 

8 Kt takes Kt 

9 PtoQBa 

10 B to Q B t 

11 K t takes Kt 

12 QtoKR5 

13 Castles 

14 B to K }j:t 5 
16 Q takes Q 

16 B to K B 1 

17 B takes B 

18 Q R to Q <)q 

19 R to Q 2 

20 P to K R 4: 

21 K R to Q sq 

22 P to K Kt 3 

23 P to Q B 4] 

24 P takes P 

25 B to K 3 

26 PtoQ6 

27 R takes P 

28 R takes R 

29 R to Q 7 (b) 

30 K to B sq (c> 
SlKtoK2 

32 B takes R P 

33 BtoB5 

34 P takes P 

35 P to R 4 

36 RtoQ6 

37 K to Q 2 

38 B takes R 
30 K to K sq 

40 K to B sq 

41 B to B 7 

42 PtoR6 

43 P takes P 
41 P takes P 

45 B to Kt 6 

46 PtoR6 

47 P to R 7 

48 B takes Band wins. 



(af) The defence adopted in this game by 
Black was first recommended by the Leipzie 
school ; if 8 P takes P, Dr. M. Lange pronoeed 
for Black B to K 3, Anderssen prefers : 
8 P takes P 8 Kt to K 2 

OBtoKS 9BtoKt2 

10 Q Kt to Q 2 10 Kt takes Kt 

11 Q takes Kt, &c. 

(b) Extremely weak; the Rook on Q 6 pre- 
vented any attack on his King's side ; byiplaying 
it to Q 7, Black not only loses time, but givW to 
his opponent the opportunity to advance the 
King and Oxe B P. fey playing 29 P to Q Kt 5. 
Black would have a won game. 



be 



(c) Taking now the Kt P, Black would 
obhged to give up his Bishoj) for the BIP. 

(d) The result of the much better move. R to 
R 3, would be probably a draw. 

(e) Whit© must now lose, whatever he does. 

"5 
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WHIST. 



A and B play against X and Z. A leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 

card is the next one led 



HAND No. 164. 

Played at Nassau, Bahamas. 

B's Hand— D 10, 9, 7, 6, 2; C Kv, 10, 9, 
8,5,3; HKv; S4. 

Score — 2 all. Z turns up D Kv. 
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10 



1 1 



12 



13 
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X. 



B. 



Z. 




HAND No. 165. 

Played July 1873. 

Score— A B 2 ; X Z 4. 

Z turns up H K. 

F. H. Lewis. Child. Robcrtfon. 
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HAND No. 166. 



Score — Love. 



Spades Trumps. 
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HAND 164. 

NoTBS (by W. B. who played B*s Hand). — ^Trick 3. A good player, who was looking over B's Hand, thought that after takingr 
the force he ought to have led trumps ; because, unless his partner held two honours, the game was, to say the least, very critical. 
B however prderred to lead his long suit Trick 4. I hardly think that X's lead of trumps was good play. It is true he knows 
that they hold the four honours, and that his partner has the King of Spades, but the hands are evidently very wild and it is not 
improbable that one of the adversaries may have a long suit of trumps, and B's long suit is established, while X^s is not. Trick 7. 
This is, as &r as B is concerned, the important trick of the hand. The four honours are declared against him, and unless the Ace is 
held by X it is impossible for him to save game. He therefore takes his only chance, by winning his partner's trick, and leading the 10 
of trumps, hoping that the Ace and Knave will fall together. Trick 9. One of the few cases where a false card can do no harm and 
may do good. B however would have trumped the Heart had the winning card been declared in his partner's hand. 



JAMES CLAY. 



In our last number we informed our readers of the illness of this gentleman, and we expressed a hope that he 
would be able to be moved to Brighton that week, and we trusted that the sea breezes would restore him to 
health. The removal to Brighton took place, and during the early part of last month the physician led us to 
hope, but on the 26th ult he sank from the effects of a paralytic stroke, aged 69. 

In the political world, although he did not appear to the uninitiated a very prominent person, yet he was 
one of those men whom the leaders of the Liberal party consulted. There were some hobbies on which he 
would run riot, and go a-head of his party, but in the main he was in favour of advancing at a moderate speed, 
and his clear head and common-sense views of the problems before him made him a prudent guide, and what 
is called a safe man. It is not however for us to write of his political views ; other, and abler pens than ours, 
will point out the great use of clear-headed men in the House of Commons, who do not wish, continually, to 
talk, and who do not seek office. 

For the last thirty years Mr. Clay has been the acknowledged head of the Whist world. In the Republic 
of Whist, without election or ballot, he became our chief, and to him we gave our allegiance. To obtain 
this position, a man must have character and judgment, and he must be a skilful player. How great must be 
the qualifications for such a position we ascertain only when we look round to find a worthy successor to him 
who has gone. Few, probably, know the time and attention he voluntarily gave to the interests of Whist and 
Piquet We believe no man ever sent a question on these subjects to Mr. Clay without receiving a clear and 
conclusive reply. Many such questions require an amount of thought and care that a lawyer alone can 
understand. Yet he gave this thought, gave the result of his experience, brain power and judgment, to every 
Whist stranger ; and Whist was with him a bond of brotherhood, a kind of freemasonry, that entitled every one 
of its votaries to go to him, in all their troubles and with all their quarrels, and he willingly became the 
solver hi their doubts and the healer of their differences. We remember when we first attempted the mastery 
of the Laws of Whist — we do not care to count the years — but we were but a boy then, and we wrote, in our 
boyish innocence, to Mr. Clay, and we received his answer, and very vain we were to find our view correct, 
and proud were we of the master who so far condescended to assist an unknown pupil. The position of King 
of Whist is known to the initiated long before the populace know anything about it, and to the world at large 
Mr. Clay was not known until his work on Whist was published, and then he wrote as J. C. It was not until 
the second edition was published that he affixed his name. In the year 1863 a committee was formed to 
settle the laws of Whist, then in a terrible state of confusion, and of fhis committee Mr. Clay was chairman ; 
and the head-work of that undertaking fell to him. It is difficult to judge now of the work then performed. 
In the nine or ten years that the laws have been established a large number of defects ha\'e been 
discovered. Many of these have been supplied by the decision of Mr. Clay and others ; but to realise the 
benefit these laws brought about, we must remember the endless disputes and wrangles that occurred 
before that time. To our thinking, Mr. Clay will be remembered, not for the laws, but for that most charming 
Treatise of his which accompanies the laws. Whatever we may think of the code, or the want of preci.sion 
of the language, and the absence of arrangement, we turn over the last page, and we come to the man 
himself. He addresses the members of the Portland Club : " among whom, admitted as a boy, I have passed 
many of the pleasantest days of my life, I have learned what little I know of Whist, and have formed many 
of my oldest friendships," and he finishes by calling himself " their old playfellow ; " and after this, comes 
that beautiful little Treatise, beginning, "How am I to learn Whist .^ ". which seems to us by far the most 
simple and instructive Treatise on Whist that has ever been written. By this Treatise, and by his influence, he 
changed the game throughout the world ; he reduced the theory to writing ; he made the game popular ; he 
made it intelligible ; he made every player think ; he made them read ; he brought home to the mind of the 
youngest player that the game is neither a simple game of chance, nor is it a labyrinth so intricate that none 
can find the way. The difficulties were of the player's making. Go the crooked way which leads to 
Whist perdition, or the straight way which gives you jJeace and comfort. The one is difficult, the other easy. 
I choose the latter, and show you how to do likewise. This is the lesson he taught. (jO step by step ; learn 
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your lesson well. Be observant, and forget not that which you have set yourself to do ; do thoroughly whatever 
your hand finds to do ; go a step further, but step back rather than go an inch too far ; begin to remember 
the number of trumps that are out ; then try to remember the Aces, then the Kings, and so on. Learn the 
leads before you begin to play ; use the faculties that God has given you ; observe facts ; reason from those facts. 
If a man play a four, assume that he has not the two or three, and so on upwards. Believe man to be a reasoning 
creature until you find out that he is not ; believe in his honesty until you find he cannot be trusted. You 
may not succeed in mastering the first lessons, and, a fortiori ^yow may never enter the sanctuary of sanctuaries, 
where the fine player revels ; where wit strikes wit, and brain exhibits its mastery over brute force ; but you 
have a game that requires the brain to work. You must concentrate your powers ; you must observe ; 
you must draw inferences ; your judgment must be brought into play. Be prudent and careful, but know when 
to dare all. If you be a man, excitement you will have, and, with the excitement, you must master your 
passions and anger, or the man becomes the brute, and the devil within you has full sway. Your time may be 
more usefiilly employed, but if play you will, endeavour to play well. If you be a student of man, here is ypur 
finest field. If you desire to practise those arts that make men successful in life, here is the best practice for 
you. He taught humility ; he exhibits that quality in the language of his preface ; he doubts his ability, and 
knows how much more there is to be mastered in the game than he has acquired ; he teaches us patience and 
forbearance ; he asks us to help the inquirer, and he has done more than preach ; he has set us the example, 
and shown us how to teach. 

It is no breach of etiquette to acknowledge that the larger number of the Piquet questions that have 
appeared in these pages were answered by him, and on Whist law and custom he constantly gave us the 
benefit of his advice ; we are ashamed to see how often we have troubled him, yet we should be ungrateful 
not to acknowledge the patience with which he would master our arguments, and how bright and clear was 
his intellect up to the last time he wrote to us. He never varied in his kindness, and great or small, young or 
old, alike were certain to receive courteous attention, and they found in him a clear and able guide. 
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DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM No. 85. 

By Mr. F. H. l.KWis. 
A*s Hand. 
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X's Hand. 





B's Hand. 





Z*s Hand. 
■9 

9 















+ ♦ ♦ ♦♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 










Hearts Trumps. A to lead, and X and Z to make 2 by cards against any play. 



SOLUTION TO Mr. F. H. LEWIS'S DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 84. 

By E. J., Gordon Square. 



1. A leads Spade 2 ; X puts on the Queen ; won by B. 

2. B leads Club 10 ; Z puts on the Knave ; won by A. 

3. A leads Spade 3 ; X puts on the Queen ; won by B. 

4. B leads Diamond 6 ; A puts on Queen ; w^on by A 

5. A leads Diamond 3 ; B trumps with Spades 4 ; won by B. 

6. B leads Club 9 ; Z passes it ; won by B. 

7. B leads Heart 2 ; taken by Ac Knave ; won by A. 



8. A leads Diamond Ace ; won by A. 

9. A lead Clubs Ace ; won by A. 

10. A leads his remaining Diamond ; trumped by B ; won by B. 

11. B leads a small Heart ; taken by the Queen ; won by A. 

12. A leads Spade Knaves ; won by A. 

13. A leads Heart Ace ; won by A. 



Solutions qf Mr. F. H. Lewis's Double Dummy Problem No. 84.— Right— E. J. (Gordon Square), Muff (Arlington), 
Konge, Jim Lind, Junior United, X. (Brighton), E. W. W. (Portland Club), and Hcrr Z. Wrong— Lex, LL,D., C. R., and all 
cithers. 
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PROFESSOR POLE'S ILLUSTRATIVE WHIST HANDS. 

Hand No. II. 
In a previous paper I endeavoured to point out the very bad play in Professor Pole's first model hand, and 
I now venture to criticise and condemn quite as strongly his t)lay of Hand No. II. 

The hand in qu/sstion is intended to illustrate how a long suit, though it may not be brought in, may be 
made useful in forcing the strong adverse trump band. In selecting this illustration however, the Professor 
appears to have altogether forgotten the important maxim laid down in his Handbook (page 36) that with great 
strength in trumps it may often be advisable to pass a trick which is certainly against you, and, which is more 
strongly put by Cavendish, who says, " by trumping, you prejudice your chance of bringing in a long suit to 
secure one trick;" and by Mr. Disraeli, who says, " next to knowing when to seize an opportunity, the most 
amportant thing in life is to know when to forego an advantage.'' 



The Hands. 
A's Hand. 
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B's Hand. 
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C's Hand. 
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D's Hand. 









. ^j^ 

D deals, and turns up the King of Hearts. 

The Play. 

A leads the King, and follows with the Ace of Spades ; D, by playing the Queen followed by the Knave, 
'Completes his call for trumps, and (Trick 3) A therefore continues with the winning Spade, to force the adverse 
trump hand, which has " Blue Petered." D takes the force, and leads the H 4, which is won by C's Ace. Trick 5. — 
C returns his partner's trump lead, which is won by D's King. Nine trumps are now played, and the master card 
is declared in the adversary's hand, and D's long suit is not established. He takes out another round of 
trumps, and throws the lead into C's hand, who plays the Club Ace, and follows with the Queen, which (at 
Trick 8) A wins with the King. Trick 9. — A leads the winning Spade, to force the 13th trump from D, who now, 
too late, tries to bring in his Diamonds. A wins Trick 10 with the Diamond Ace, and then makes all his Clubs. 

Extensive as Professor Pole's experience is, I do not think it furnishes a better illustration than this of how 
a good hand can be spoiled by bad play. D was wrong, at Trick 3, in being forced ; further wrong in leading 
trumps at trick 4, wrong at Trick 6 in going on with them, and, for bis stupidity, he was justly punished. With 
a splendid hand, he lost three by cards. 

Suppose now that at Trick 3, instead of allowing himself to be forced, he had discarded a Club. His 
call for trumps shows that he is strong in them ; his discard that he is strong in Diamonds. A will of course 
continue with the Spade B ; playing the 8 shows that he has no more, and D can either discard his only losing 
Club, or trump. Suppose he discards, A still goes on with the Spade, and it is now B's duty to put on the 
H Ace, and lead the nine. C plays the Knave ; D wins the trick with the King, and continues with a small 
one, which C wins with the Queen. At Trick 8 C leads the Club Ace ; but D however can now afford to be 
forced, and still have one left to bring in his long suit of Diamonds if the Ace is against him. By this play 
he gains four clear tricks. 

The same result can also be achieved by following the simple instructions of Cavendish, viz., ** With five 
trumps it is generally best to take the force, and lead your suit" D therefore should have trumped Trick 3, 
and lead the ten of Diamonds. This would have been won by C, who would have led Clubs Ace, and followed 
with the Queen, which A would win with the King, and lead a forcing Spade. D should again take the force 
(for his long suit is now established), and lead trumps. Two rounds will be taken out (ten), and he will then 
lead his winning Diamond. At Trick 10 C will be forced with the winning trump, and at Trick 1 1 will lead 
Club Knave, which D trumps, and leads Diamonds. I do not think that this play is so pretty as refusing to be 
forced ; but it provides for the possible chance that D's partner has the winning Club, In either case B D 
win the odd trick. ^ W. B. 
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TRESILLIO; 

OR, 

THE MODERN GAME OF OMBRE. 

Introduction. 

The game of Tresillioj which is of Spanish or Moorish origin, is universally played throughout the Peninsula^ 
and in the cities of the South American Republics ; it is very popular in Paris, where it is played under 
the name of Rocambole, and it is alleged that it is about to become popular in this country. With the 
view of giving our readers an opportunity of becoming accjuainted with the game, we give in this number a 
set of laws and directions for play. On these our author writes : — 

I have not succeeded in meeting with any English work containing a full explanation of the mode of 
playing Ombre, " The Compleat (lamester " devoting only a few pages to it, so I have availed myself of the 
Spanish Rules, contained in a publication by D. R. C, Madrid 1852, and a little pamphlet issued at the press 
of Ovalles and Co., Bogoti, 1858, both of which contain a variety of interesting games. . 

Formerly, under the name of Ombre, or H ombre, it was in fashion in this countr}', and is referred to at 
some length in Pope's " Rape of the Lock,** but it was superseded by Quadrille, which is a somewhat similar 
game, much easier to play, and not at all comimrable to Ombre, as it lacks the discard, which is one of the 
moEt interesting elements in the latter game. 

Requiring the same amount of observation and memory as Whist, Tresillio combines the excitement and 
calculation of the discard in Piquet, with the finesse and combination necessary in Ecarte. 

The Talon and discard are the cause why Tresillip is so much more difficult to play than other games 
in which all the cards are dealt at once to the players. 

Fine play and calculation are essential to \i-in, but even against these, pure luck often favours a player 
who has little knowledge of the game. As at Piquet, there is always a chance of recouping losses, as a 
good Solo and La Vole may win not only the stake in the pool, but twenty or thirty times the amount of the 
original stake. 

In point of unceasing lively excitement, and varying fortune, it is surpassed by no game on the cards, and 
the beauty, variety and coqueterie of Tresillio, make it a paramount favourite wherever it is properly 
understood. 



Value of the Cards. 

The number of cards required is forty, the four tens, nines 
and eights, being discarded from the pack. 

The suit named by the player or Ombre becomes trumps. 

Thk Rank or Order of the Cards. 



1 WhenN 


ot Trumps. 


a When 


Trumps. 


Clubs and 
Spades. 


Hearts and 
Diamonds. 


1 
Clubs and Spades. 


Hearts and Diamonds. 


King 


King 


Spadille (Ace of 


Spadine (Ace of 


Queen 


Queen 


Spades) 


Spades) 


Knave 


Knave 


Manille (Deuce of 


Manille (Seven of 


Seven 


Ace 


Spades or Clubs) 


Hearts or Dia- 


Six 


Deuce 


Basto (Ace of Clubs) ^ 


monds) 


Five 


Three 


King 


Basto (Ace of Clubs) 


Four 


Four 


Queen 


Punto (Ace of Hearts 


Three 


Five 


Knave 


or Diamonds) 


Two 


Six 


Seven 


King 




Seven 


Six 


Queen 






Five 


Knave 






Four 


Deuce 






Three 


Three 

Four 

Five 








Six 


In all 9 


In all 10 


In all II 


In all 12 



It will l)e observed that the Ace of Spades (Spadille or Spada) 
and the Ace of Clubs (or Basto) arc always trumps. It results 
therefore that the red suits have one more trump than the 
black ones, the former having twelve, the latter eleven. 

Spadille is always the best trump, Basto the third. Between 
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them comes Manille, which in black suits is the deuce, while in 
red suits it is the seven ; these cards, which are the second best 
trumps, are the lowest cards in their respective suits when not 
trumps. 

These three cards — Spadille, Manille and Basto— are called 
Matadors, whose privilege is that none but commanding cards 
can force them, so that when a player has no other trumps than 
these he is not obliged to play them to an inferior card. But 
the superior Matador when led always forces the inferior : thus 
Spadille compels the pky of Manille or Basto, if the holder of 
them possesses no other trump, while Manille compels the play 
of Basto. 

The Ace of Hearts or Diamonds is called Punto when its 
respective suit is trumps, and ranks next to Basto, but stands 
below the Knave when only a plain suit. 

Explanations ok the Spanish and Technical Terms. 
Arastrar. — Is to draw the trvmps by leading them. 

Basto, — ^The Ace of Clubs, which is always trump, and the 
third best card in the pack. 

Bolla. — When the player wins every trick, 1.^., makes a 
Slam, called also the Vole. 

Cartear. — Is when the player leads plain suits. 

Codillio or Codilk. — Is when either of the opponents wins 
more tricks than the Ombre himself, in which case such opponent 
receives the amount in the pool, which the Ombre has to make 
good. 

Conditions. — Are various modes of play, such as prizes for 
holding Matadors, or leading sequences, or for winning the first 
five tricks ; but as they only tend to complicate the game, are 
better dispensed with. The last, called Pruneras, is sometimes 
played. 

Contre- Ombre, — Is the opponent who draws, or robs, from 
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the Talon after the Ombre, and plays to prevent Ombre winning 
tlie game— that is, more tricks than either of the other two. The 
other opponent is called the Com])anion. 

Contra Fallar.- -Is to overtrump. 

Companion. — 'I'he player who seconds and assists the Contre- 
Onibre. 

D(voh'.- -\s\ift\\ the Ombre does not win a single trick, in 
which case he pays double what he would have won if he had 
}>Iayed Bola. (This, however, is almost unprecedenteil.) 

Dormir, — Any card whicli has not been taken in exchange 
from ike Talon, or Monte, is said to Dormir (or sleep), and 
must Ix! placed, without being exposed, among the general 
di>card. 

Disiard UiUcniL — The 13 cards exchanged by the players 
for those they draw (or rob) from the Tajon or Monte, or which 
may Ix! left dormant without any of the players having availed 
ihcmsclves of their right to draw. The whole 13 are placed on 
the to]) of the pool before the game commences. 

'Jo Defend the l*ool^ is when Ombre, having a l)ad hand, sur- 
renders. Either of the opponents may, if sufficiently strong, 
take the place of the Ombre, in which case the original Ombre 
and the other opponent play to protect the pool. The new- 
comer is called the Defender. 

Eldest Handy or Mano. — The player who sits at the right 
hand of the dealer. He has the right to declare first, and 
always has the first lead in every game. 

Entrada. — Sec Game, Entrada under Play, 

Endosar, is when the Ombre lets each of his opponents make 
two tricks, so that he may win by making four only. 

Entro. — I enter or play. 

Eshiches. — Major sequences. One of the Conditions occa- 
sionally played See Conditions. 

Fallar^ i.s not to follow suit, being vgid of it, or to trump, or 
to hold up a superior card, such as one of the Matadors. 

Finesse, is when a player, holding more than one superior 
card, tries to win the tnck with an inferior card. 

Forcey is when one of the players leads a card which compels 
his opponent to trump in order to win the trick. 

Fallio. — A renounce, having none of the suit. Setni-Fallio, — 
Holding only one of the suit: 

Ffand, — The term generally given to each deal. 

/.arjipar.- -In not to take a trick though capable of doing so. 

Loose Card, — One not likely to win a trick. 

A fa no. — Eldest hand. 

Monte, — The Talon of thirteen cards — called also the Robo — 
left after dealing nine to each of the three players. 

Matadors. — The leading trumps, Spadille, Manille, and Basto, 
which need not be played to inferior trumps. 

JAi///7/t'. -The second best trump, which In Red suits is the 
sez'eny and in Black suits the deuce. It is only commanded 
by Spadille, and it compels tho Basto. 

Ombre. — Is the player who plays against the other two, in 
expectation of makmg more tricks than either of them. . 

Partie, — Is the duration of the ga^ne, according to the number 
of deals agreed upon. 

Puesto or Pool, — Consists of the counters stalled at the com- 
mencement of each deal. 

Prise, — The number of counters bought by each player at the 
commencement of the game — generally one nundred. 

Plain Suit, — One not trump. 

Primeras. — Making the first five tricks. 

Punto, — When Hearts or Diamonds are trumps the Ace of 
the suit is called Punto, and is the fourth best trump following 



Basto ; when the suit is not trump, then the Ace follows the 
Knave, as at Ecarte. 

Pi6 or Postre. — The youngest hand. He sits on the right 
hand of the second, and plays the third card to the first trick. 

Puesto. — WTien the Ombre makes the same number of tricks 
as he of the two opponents who has made the most, m which 
case he pays to the pool the same amount as it then contains, 
and no one wins the .pool that hand. 

Puesto Royal. — 3 tricks each. 

Ptiss. — I pass. Term used by a player when he has not 
sufficiently good cards in his hand to play as Ombre ; that is, 
against the other two. 

Play. — I play, or 1 enter, used by the player who wishes to 
enter as Ombre. When the Ombre is determined, he then 
declares which game he proposes, viz., Entrada^ Volttreta or 
Solo. 

1. Entrada is when ho holds good cards, but not sufficient to 
secure five tricks, and he then proceeds to discard as many loose 
cards as he thinks best, taking the same number from the Talon 
or Monte, in the hope of drawing better ones. 

2. Voltereta is when the Ombre has good canls, but not many 
of any one suit, he has the option of turning up the top card of 
the Talon, which decides the trump suit, even if it be the Ace 
of Spades (Spadille) or (Basto) Ace clubs. 

He takes* the turn up card into his own hand, and as many 
others from the Monte as he chooses to discard from his own 
hand. 

3. Solo is when his hand is so good that he decides to play 
without robbing or drawing from the Monte. 

Renounce, — Is not to follow the suit led. 

Revoke, — Is not to follow the suit led when able to do so. 
Holding up the Matadors when trumps are led does not, of 
course, constitute a revoke (see Matadors). 

To ruff, — Is to trump a suit of which the player has a void 
Qx/aUio, 

Robo, — ^The Talon. 

To Rob. — Is to draw cards from the Talon. 

Reserved Pool. — When the pool becomes too large and expen- 
sive, lost puestos are laid aside for subsequent play. 

Retidirse, — Si>anish to surrender, or abandon the game. 

Surrender. — When the Ombre sees that he cannot win the 
game, he may surrender before playing to the fourth trick. 

When the Ombre surrenders, he has to pay to the pool the 
same amount as it contains, which he has still a chance of winning 
back, either in a new game, or by giving Codillio to either of 
the opponents who chooses to defend the game. 

Whereas if, with a weak hand, Ombre persists in playing, he 
runs the chance of having to pay the amount at stake, not into 
the pool, but to his opponent, who succeeds in giving him 
Codillio, i.e., winning more tricks than Ombre makes. 

Suit, — The suit is j^ny one of the four which may lie chosen 
by the Ombre as trumps.. Hearts and Diamonds are called 
long suits, because there are twelve trumps in them, while Spades 
and Clubs, having only eleven trumps, are called short suits. 

Semi'Fallioy is holduig only one of a suit. 

Second Hand. — Sits at the right hand of the Mano (or eldest 
hand), and has the privilege to decline to enter or play after 
I^iano has passed. 

Solo,^-^\vtn the Ombre plays without robbing any cards 
from the Monte. 

Trump, — Is the suit which the Ombre elects to play in. 

Trick, — Is formed of the three cards played, and is gathered br 
the winner, who places it at his side. The winner of the trtck 
leads to the next, and so on, until all nine cards are played. 

7<»iW/.— The Monte or Robo. 
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Tanios, — Counters or fish. 

Tenact. — Holding best and third best cards of a suit. 

Vole, — Bola, winning all the nine tricks. 

Van [pr Go). -Term used by the player on the right of the 
Ombre, if he does not wish to play Contra — thinking his hand 
too weak in the suit named as trumps ; or when he has a very 
good hand, and does not wish to change more than one or two 
cards, he passes, in order to conceal his strength from the 
Ombre. 

VoUereta. — When trumps are determined, by turning up the 
top card of the Talon. 

Vuelven {Return). ^\^ the thini player has also a very bad 
band, and thinks that of his companion must be stronger, he 
says "Vuelven," Imi if the other repeats "Vuelven,^ then 
the third player is obliged to rob without further reply, or lose 
his right to do so ; and all the cards remaining in the Monte are 
then placed with those discardetl, without any one of the 
players or bystanders being allowed to look at them. 

Youngest Hand ^ or Pii, — Sits on »he right hand of the 2nd. 
He speaks the last, and plays the third caS to the first trick. 
Pi^ is sometimes called Postre. 

Mode of Playing the G.\me. 

The players, who must be three, or may be four in number, 
cut for choice of seats, the lowest having first choice, the second 
lowest second choice, and so on to third and fourth. Ace is 
lowest. 

The holder of the lowest card then proceeds to determine 
the dealer in the following manner. He nrst indicates the seats, 
as Hearts, Diamonds, Spades, Clubs, pointing to each, and the 
pack being cut by the player on his left hand, the suit of the 
first card at the top ot the lower half of the cut determines 
which party shall deal. • 

Thus, if the first hand has been pointed to as Hearts, and a 
Heart is turned up, the player so pointed out deals. 

It is customarv to play \vith two packs of cards. Any pack 
will serve, provided the tens, nines and eights are first dis- 
carded. 

It is well to have small trays or plates for the fish, of which 
each party should have sufficient, in tens, fives and singles to 
make up 100. 

The value of the fish being paid for, the amount is placed on 
one side, waiting the result of the partie. 

The deal, which is no disadvantage, is passed round from left 
to right (op])osite of Whist). Each player has a right to shuffle 
the cards, but the dealer must shuffle last — he must also see 
that the pack is complete, and that there are no faced cards in 
it The cards being cut, the dealer proceeds to deal, beginning 
with the right-hand player. 

He must deal three cards at a time, until he has j^iven all the 
players nine cards each . 

The dealer has to put in the first pool (five counters or tantos), 
and when four persons play, the dealer takes no cards, though he 
stands to win or lose the same, conditions for Voltereta, Solo or 
Bolla, as the other op|>onents. 

Having put the five counters in the pool, he should place the 
plate on his right hand, to prove that he has paid, and to show 
who deals next. 

Having dealt 27 cai'ds, 9 to each player, he places the re- 
maining 13, which constitute the Talon or Monte, on the top of 
the plate. 

It is of the greatest importance that no card should be exposed, 
either in cutting or dealing, or in the discard ; indeed in any part 
of the game, except when playing to the tricks. 

The cards having been dealt, Mano (the eldest hand) looks at 
his cards, counting them before he looks at them, and if they 
are bad, that is, if there is not a certainty of making at least 
three tricks, he says ** I pass." 

The Second Hand has then the preference, and if he passes, 
Pi^, or Youngest Hand, declares to pass or play. 

If all pass, the cards are redealt, each player as he deals 
putting into the pool five counters. 

If, however, tne Mano likes the look of his cards, he declares 
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**/r/*/^r," or "///iy," but does not name the game he intends 
to play, nor the suit he proposes as trumps, until the others have 
spoken. 

Second Hand, if very strong, may then declare to play, if in 
a higher game, that is Solo or Voltereta. 

In reply Mano says whether he also will play the same, Vol- 
tereta or Solo, and he has the preference in this as in all other 
points. 

In some countries preference is given even in simj>le Entradas 
to certain suits in the order of Hearts, Diamonds, Spades, Clubs. 

The pass having been settled as between Eldest and Second 
Hand, Third or Youngest Hand may declare if he plays higher, 
that is, for instance, a Voltereta over a simple Entrada, proposed 
by Mano or Second Hand, or a Solo over Voltereta projwsed by 
either of the other players. 

In case, however, two players are willing to play Solo, they 
have to declare the Suit in which they wish to play, and the 
player wishing to stand the highest game always has the 
preference, that is to say, a Solo in Hearts, which is 20 counters 
I to or from each player, has the preference over Diamonds, which 
is 10, Spades which are 8, and Clubs which are only 6. 

The player or Ombre having been determined, he then states 
what game he proposes to play, for instance — 

1. Solo^ when he names also the suit in which he thus declares 
to play without taking cards from the Monte ; or, 

2. Voltereta, when the suit is determined by the turn up of 
the top card on the Monte ; or, 

3. Simple Entrada, when he names his suit, and proceeds to 
discard from his hand as many cards as he likes, and takes an 
equal number from the Monte or Talon. 

Immediately the suit is declared. Second Hand, looking at his 
cards, determines whether he will oppose the game or leave it 
to the Youngest Hand or Third player. 

As a general rule, unless Second Hand is very weak, it is 
better for him to oppose, and play Contre-Ombre, being over the 
Mano, than to leave the conduct of the opposition to the third 
player. 

But if he is very weak, that is, if he has not two tricks 
certain, it is well to give Youngest Hand, who may be strong, 
the choice of opposing the Ombre ; with this object he passes, 
using the word ** Van "or ** Go." 

If the Youngest Hand is strong, he proceeds to discard and 
rob fresh cards, but if weak, he answers "Vuelven" or **Re- 
I turn." 

Second Hand must therefore take up the opposition, or, if 
still unwilling to do so, he repeats the word ** Vuelven," when 
Youngest Hand must make no further reply, but either pix)ceed 
to ** rob " or abandon his privilege of doing so, when the cards 
remaining in the Talon are placed among those discarded by the 
Eldest Hand, and all laid on one side, without being looked at 
by any of the players or bystanders. 

The discard having been completed, whoever may be the 
Ombre, whether first, second or third player, Mano or the 
Eldest //and begins the game, by leading a card to the first trick, 
the winner of which places it on his left hand, and leads to the 
next trick, and so on, until nine are played. 

The Ombre plays to make more tricks than either of his 
antagonists (not more than both of them together). If he suc- 
ceeds in this he wins the amount in the pool ; if, on the con- 
trary, he only gains the same number as either of his opponents, 
who has macie the greater number, he loses the amount in the 
pool, which he has to pay into the pool. Further, if either of 
his opponents makes more than he has done, which constitutes 
Codillio, the said opponent wins the amount at stake, which 
the Ombre has to make good to him instead of to the pool. 
If Ombre makes 5 out of nine he wins. 
If ,, „ 4 the antagonists 3 and 2 he wins. 
If ,, ,, 3 ,, ,, 3 each he loses pool. 

If ,, ,, 4 ,, ,, 4 and 1 », M 

If ,, „ 3 and one of the antagonists more it is a 
Codille or Codillio. 

The players must follow suit, but need not play superior 
Matadors to inferior trumps led. 

The game having been completed and pools arranged, the 
deal is passed from left to right, the dealer putting in five 
counters, whether the pool is empty or not. 
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Having thus given a brief abstract of the mode of playing the 
/game, it may be well to give more detailed instructions for the 
play of the dUTerent hands, uader the various phases of the game. 

First Hand or Mano. 

It is a common fault with young players to wish to enter even 
with a weak hand, hoping to find all the good cards in the Talon. 
But experience confirms the Spanish saw, 

" Si al Tresillio quieres ganar. 
No te causes de pasar. 
In other words : — 

** If at Tresillio you wish to gain, 
You must pass, again and again." 

Beginners should not enter without they have four tricks 
almost certain, but ^ there are Entradas of first cards better 
than others, in which the Ombre goes to the Talon, with six or 
seven cards, seeking to rob only 2 or 3, the following examples 
are given, as hands with which it is sound play to enter : — 

1st With four trumps of the Estuche Major, such as Espada, 
ManiUe, Punto and Kmg, or Manille, Basto, Punto and King in 
.red suits ; with Spada, Manille, King and Queen, or Manille, 
Basto, King and Queen in bUuk suits. 

2nd. With five trumps, such as Spada, Manille, Punto and 
two small ones, or with Manille, Basto, Punto, Queen and another 
in red suits ; Spada, Manille, Knave and two others, or with 
Manille, Basto, King, Knave and another in black suits. 



3rd. With six trumps — Spada, Manille, or with five and a 
King, whatever the suit may be — 
Manille, Punto, King, Knave and two others ') . , 
Basto, Punto, King, Queen and two others } *" 
Manille, King, Queen, and three others ) • v, 1 i. 
Basto, King, Queen and threee others ) ^"^ '^**^*^- 

4th. With seven trumps of any suit if it contains Spada and 
Manille. 



Espada, Pimto and five others 
ManiUe, Basto, Queen and four others 
Basto, King and five others 
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long or red suits. 



Manille, King:, and five small ones ) • « . vt 1 
Basto, King, iid five otheis j "^ ^^^'^^ ""^ ^"^^ «">^- 

In any of these cases a King in a plain suit is worth almost 
as much as a trump. 

5th. With eight trumps, even in the long, «>., the red suits, 
it is safe to enter, as even supposing nothing is robbed from the 
Talon yom will win the game with four tricks, unless the whole 
of the four best trumps are in one hand. 

Before looking at bis cards, the player^ should count them. 
If, after examining his cards, the elder hand declares to enter, 
and second player says VoUerela, the latter has the preference, 
unless third hand offers to play Solo. Voltereta having the pass 
over a simple Entrada, because it is considered more hazardous 
for the Ombre, and Solo taking precedence over both, because it 
involves a higher staKe than either. 

But in Tresillio, as indeed in most other games, the eldest 
hand has the preference, and if he chooses to play Voltereta 
he has the pass over him who offered to play Voltereta, and so 
also has he the right to play Solo in preference to the player who 
declares Solo. 

The hand retiring or declining the proposed play says, " I 
pass, you play,'* after which second and third hand settle whether 
to play, and if so in what game. 

The third hand does not speak until the second and eldest 
hand have settled their question as to who plays Ombre. 

If third hand chooses, he may then offer to play Solo over 
ji Voltereta proposed by the first or second hand, but such player 
who has the pass may if he likes elect to play his own hand Solo, 
and of course has the precedence. 

Third hand, who speaks last, may venture to play or enter 

with a weaker game than if he were the first to declare, because 

the other two players having refused to enter, it is presumable 

that neither ot them can be very strong, or that the Matadors 

• are divided between them. If they are weak, the chance of 



drawing good cards from the Monte is greater for the player 
entering. 

When two players declare to play Solo the preference is 
given to him whose suit carries the highest stake, thus Hearts 

takes precedence of all suits, the Solo being 20 

(four times the original stake). 

Diamonds over S{Mides and Clubs 10 

Spades over Clubs % 

Solo in Clubs being only 6 

The terms for Solos, stakes, &c., are generally agreed at the 
commencement of each partie. 

As soon as the Ombre is determined, he must declare the suit 
he plays in before taking any cards from the Talon : **I play 
Hearts, &c. &c." 

If he neglects to declare his suit before looking at the cards he 
has robbed, he must play in Hearts (the most costly of all), or 
forfeit the amount at stake, but in this case he does not pay 
Solos. 

When Ombre is strong in trumps, it is an advantage to him to 
be eldest hand, as he can then lead them out immoliately, but 
when Ombre is weak it is better to bcvthe third player or 
youngest hand, as he must then be led up to. 

It is generally wrong, unless the Ombre has a very good 
hand, to rob too few cards, as it gives an opportunity 
to the defenders to make up their hands with the remainder of 
the Talon, and leave no good cards dormant in it ; besides, it is 
an advantage to the Ombre to know the position of as many 
cards as possible, and, with this point in view, he should always 
remember what cards he discarded, however small they were. 

Entrada. 

The Ombre should generally discard all cards which are not 
trumps or Kings, and take the same number of cards from the 
top of the Talon. Whenever required, he must declare the 
number he robbed or took. 

With King and Queen, or King, Queen and Knave, the 
Ombre may discard the highest or two highest, and keep the 
lowest of the sequence, in order to puzzle his opponents. 

The player to the left of the Ombre may also adopt this ruse, 
but it has one objection, viz., that if the Ombre surrenders, and 
the game is defended, he may be very liable to be deceived by 
his (now) companion. 

The Ombr^ should carefully note the number of cards which 
each of his opponents robs from the Talon. By comparing this 
with the number of trumps, and froih cards he himself holds, some 
idea may be formed as to where the other cards lie. 

Having calculated the strength of his own, and the probable 
strength of his opponents' hands, he b^ins to 

Play for the Tricks^ 

Which is the most important, and the most difficult part of 
the game of Tresillio. 

If he, the Ombre, can infer that the trumps are divided, and 
he holds good cards in the plain suits, he should at once Aras- 
trar, or lead trumps, to draw them from his antagonists — so also . 
if he fears they will trump his kings. 

If he is not strong in trumps, he must try to force the Contre- 
Ombre, and make the latter lead up to him, especially if he 
holds tenaces. 

When Ombre holds the Spadille, with small trumps, without 
Manille or Basto, he should lead a small trump first, to see by 
the fall of the cards whether his leading Spacta, next time the 
lead comes to his hand, might not draw Manille or Basto. 

With Spada, Manille, and small trumps, he should lead 
Spada, ana follow with a small one, to determine whether in his 
next lead he can draw Basto with Manille. But holding five 
trumps, Spada, Manille, and three small ones, with three King^ 
and good cards in plain suits, he should lead Spada, and then 
ManUle, taking out two or three rounds of trumps, to avoid 
having his Kings trumped ; because, even with only two rounds 
of trumps, supposing both opponents follow suit, only three 
trumps would remain against him in red, and only two in black 
suits. He may then proceed to lead his Kings or high plain 
cards, which must either make or force the trumps remaining in 
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hands of his opponents, leaving him with the long trumps to 
complete his required number of tricks. 

When the trumps are unequally divide<l, •or when he holds 
tcnaccs in them, Ombre should wait until they are letl up to 
him, especially when Contre-Ombre is on his left. 

If Contre on the left leads a Queen, the Ombre should trump 
it ; but a Knave may generally Im; ]Missed (especially if Ombre 
can throw away a losing card), as the King or Queen, single, is 
probably in the hand of the companion, who must therefore take 
the trick. 

Ombre must always scheme to Endosar (or let his oi)|K)nents 
each win two tricks), as in that case he can win the game by 
making four tricks instead of five. 

If one of the opponents lias declined to rob from the Talon, 
the Ombre may infer that the said companion has a renounce, 
and is aiming to make a small trump, in which case the Ombre 
should at once take out one or two rounds of trumps, unless his 
doing so would imperil his tenaces, or unless he sees a chance to 
Endosar his op|X)nents (Endosar letting each make two tricks). 

VOLTERETA. 

Having touche<l upon the play of a common Entrada, we 
come next to Voltereta, of which practised Tresillistas say, " A 
bod Entrada is better than a good Voltereta ;" alluding to the 
proverb that a "bird in the hand is worth two in the bush." 

In general with Spada and Basto, it is worth playing Voltereta, 
unless there are four probable tricks in the hand. 

It may also be played with Spada," two or three Kings, and 
one or two Manilles of a different suit to the Kings, because, if 
they were of the same suit, it would be better to play simple 
Entrada than risk the turn up of Voltereta. 

The safest plan with such cards is to play a concealed game, 
and not to enter at all, but to pass, in the hope of winning 
Cqdille from either of the other players who enters. 

Voltereta has the preference over simple Entrada, but has to 
pve way to Solo. 

The player who has turned Voltereta, takes it. into his hand 
and discards as many as he likes to complete his hand of nine 
cards. 

Some clubs make it a condition, when Voltereta is playeil, for 
each player to pay or receive two tantos, or fish. 

When he who plays Voltereta surrenders, no one is permitted 
to defend it, and the player only pays into the pool the amount 
at stake. 

But in playing Voltereta, however bad the cards may appear, 
it is well to play until the fourth trick, as the cards sometimes 
lie in such a manner that tricks are gained, which appeared ciuite 
impossible ; and as no defence is permitted at Voltereta there 
can be no loss in trying how the hands lie. 

In ^olo. 

Of Hearts the player wins or loses not only the amount of the 

Ijuesto or .stake in the pool, which he has to pay into the pool, 
jut has to pay to eaeh of his opponents 20 fish. 
In Diamonds ... ... 10 

Spades ... ... ... 8 

Clubs ... ... ... 6 

/ (Different rates are played by mutual agreement at the 
commencement of the partie.) 

Solos which may be played in blaek or short suits. " 

1. Kspada, Manille, King, Knave, two plain Kings and a 
▼oid. 

2. Spada, Manille, Basto, King and two plain Kings. 

3. Spada, Manille, Basto, three, a single card and a void. 

4. Spada, Manille, Basto, King, six and a void. 

5. Mandle, Basto, Queen, Knave, four, three and a plam 
King. 

6. King, Queen, Knave, seven, six, five, four and a King. 

Solos which may be played in red or long suits. 

1. Spada, Manille, Basto, three, four, five and a King. 

2. Spada, Manille, Basto, King, three and a plain King. 

3. Spada, Manille, Punto, three, six, a King and two Queens 
guarded. 

4. Manille, Basto, Queen, Knave, two, tliree, a King and two 
Queens guarded. 
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5. Basto, Panto, King, two, three, six, a King and two* • 
Queens guarded. 

6. Punto, King, Queen, Knave, ^wo, three, six and a King. 

S()ix>. 

He who plays Solo cannot surrender, although he sees clearly 
that he will lose Codille. 

Unless the hand has five tricks certain, it is well not to play 
Solo unless compelled, and even with five almost certain, it is 
well not to play Solo when the loose canls in your hand are so 
bad that it is next to impossible to rob worse. 

When there is a fair probability that the hand will make five 
tricks, and the loose cards are all of one suit, or M'ith a Queen 
guarded, it is safer to play Solo than to risk the Talon. 

CJencrally Solos are won with less strength than Entradas, 
because in the thirteen cards of the Talon there should lie more 
bad than good cards, when one player has in his 'own hand 
sufficient to make five tricks. Consequently, when the opi>onents 
divide between them the whole of the Talon, they draw all the 
weak cards, instead of some of them being robbed by the 
Ombre. 

BoLA, OR La Vole, 

Is making the whole nine tricks, which wins double the 
amount of a Solo. 

Thus, in Hearts, the Vole counts for 40 fish. 
Diamonds ,, 20 

Spades ,, 16 

Clubs ,, 12 

Payable by each of the opix>nents. 

If Ombre goes for Vole, and loses it, then he pays the above 
amounts to each of the players. 

It is not necessary, nor indeed is it politic, to declare to win 
Bola ; but if, after winning Primeras (or the first five tricks), he 
leads to the sixth trick, he is bound to play Bola. 

If he loses Bola, he receives the Puesto which he had won 
(also Solos if he had played Solo), but he has to pay the 
amounts applicable to Bola. 

When it appears probable that the Ombre intends playing for ' 
Bola, the two opponents should do all in their power to thwart 
him, and show each other in what suit they are strong and can 
protect the game. Thus, he who holds a King and Queen in 
one suit, by throwing away the King shows that he has the 
second best in that suit. So also, holding Queen, Knave, and 
others, he should throw away the Queen to show that he has. 
the Knave guarded. 

The player who holds a single card of any suit should not 
throw it away until the Ombre declares to play I^ Vole (unless 
he would have to leave unguarded Knave third or Queen 
second), because Ombre may hold one or two small cards with 
the King of the suit, and playing to the fifth trick go in and 
win Bola when he sees that no one can follow his suit, while 
perhaps he would never have ventured to play Bola if he who 
field the single card had only kept it to avoid exposing his 
weakness in the suit. 

SURICENDER. 

There is no surrender permitted in Solos, but when pla>'ing an 
Entrada or*Voltereta if the Ombre suspects that he cannot win 
the game, either because he has robbed unluckily from the Talon, 
or because one of the opponents has trumped or overtrumped, 
or becau.se one of them not having followed suit to trump lead, 
it is evident that all the strength against him is in one hand, 
then the Ombre should surrender instanter. 

Because, if either of the opponents elects to defend the pool, 
from that moment the other one of the antagonists is no longer 
against the Ombre, but turns in his favour, and aids him to win 
another puesto or stake for the pool from hijn who has under- 
taken to defend. 

Ombre need not surrender until the time comes for his play- 
ing to the fourth trick, but when once he has played to the 
fourth trick, he cannot surrender, but must play out the hand. 

If the opponent wins the third trick, and before playing to the 
•fourth asks Ombre if he intends to surrender, Ombre is bound 
to decide before the player leads the fourth trick. 

He who surrenders does not pay any of the conditions (two 
fish for Voltereta excepted), but merely the stake in the pool, 
which he thus doubles. 
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When Ombre surrenders he loses the puesto, and he who 
•defends the game loses another paesto, unless he makes more 
tricks than either of the other two. 

But if he who first entered makes more tricks than the 
defender, the latter repays the stake that the former lost by the 
su^t of his surrend-^r. When he who plays Voltereta surrenders 
no one is permitted to defend it. He who defends neither re- 
ceives nor pays any of the conditions. 

It may happen that the Ombre having surrendered, and the 
pool being deiended by the second player, the third may give 
Codillio to the defender. In such case the defender pays the 
amount of th^ stake to the third player who has codillio^ him, 
while the original Ombre pays the stake into the pool. 

The Opponents. 

It is a great advantage to the opponents that the Contre-Ombre 
should be at the right hand of the player, and sit over him, there- 
fore the player on the right of Ombre may always go first to the 
Monte, even with a somewhat worse hand than his companions. 

Prevent, if possible, the Ombre from being last player, as he 
has a much better chance when eldest or youngest hand than 
when second player. 

Avoid leacfing trumps up to Ombre, more especially when he 
is last player, but seeing that he does not lead trumps (princi- 
pally in Volteretas), the companion may lead a trump, especially 
Avhen Contre-Ombre is on the right of and sits over tne Ombre. 

Avoid returning the original lead of Ombre, but retam that of 
your companion, as the most peneral of all leads is from a single 
card, in the hope of utilising a small trump on the renounce. 

• The opponents, when they have not an almost moral certainty 
of making at least three tridcs, should avoid making two, but do 

;all in their power to assist the companion to make four. For 
this reason, he who is not strong enough to play Contre-Ombre 
and make four, or at least three tricks, should not lead a King or 
winning card. 

WTien Contre-Ombre, or either of the companions has made 
four tricks, he will certainly try to make a fifth, and so give Ombre 
a Codillio ; but the other companion, if he has -already made 
his one trick, or a certainty of making it, should then play in 
favour of the Ombre, in order that he also may win four tricks, 
and so lose his puesto to the pool and not to the Contre-Ombre. 
But whenever in doubt, it is better that the conipanion should 
win Co<lille than that Ombre should empty the pool. 

The desire to win tricks is the reason why so many games are 
won by four tricks, letting each of the opponents win two, in the 
vain, oft illusory, hope ofgaining three (or more) each. 

• This is one of the prettiest and most difficult coups in the 
game, and the puesto which results from each of the players 
gaining three tricks is called Puesto Royal. 

The companion to the Oontre-Ombre should never win more 
than one trick, unless he can win more than two, because he 
otherwise gives the Ombre an advantage in dividing the tricks, 
and making it easier for him to win in making four tricks, than 
by the five, which would be necessary if companion only wins a 
single one. 

Having made his one trick, \vith no chance of making three, 
the companion should then throw away all his high cards, in 
order to clear his partner's suits, and not to stand in his way. 

The last player to discard may take all the cards left in the 
Talon, jjrovided they do not exceed nine in number, but he is not 
obliged to take even one card unless it suits his hand. 

It is often good play of the companion to Contre-Ombre, not 
to change a card or cards, provided he has a Fallio, or a void 
jfuit, with even one small trump, because, having only to make 
one trick, he secures a good chance of making his little trump on 
a high card of the Ombre's lead ; or, if his partner lead a King, 
■he may perhaps throw away a single card ; or, if necessary, 
overtrump, or force with a high card the Ombre. 

The importance of a fallio, or void, in the hand of the com- 
panion cannot be over-estimated. 

The companion being the last player to discard, has an excel- 
lent opportunity of seeing whether the others have their right 
number of cards. 

He has also the best opportunity of forming some calculation 
-ais to what cards are left in the Talon^br instance, if the 
Ombre and Contre-Ombre have robbed from the Monte only 



eight or nine cards between them, and he lias in his own hand 
the three plain Kings, it will be evident to him that the cards 
with which they went to the rob were all trumps, there is, there- 
fore, no hope of his drawing any trumps, and in that case he 
should play to protect his Kings, so that he may be able to pass 
or win a trick in their suits, as it ipay appear advisable. 

Bystanders are on no account to make, by word or gesture, 
any comment on the play until the hand is concluded, nor look 
at the Talon. 

The tricks as gathered must be placed on the left of the win- 
ner, and arranged so that it is easy to see how the game stands. 

It is permitted to any player to look at the la.st two tricks 
turned and count the trumps. . 

" Las leyes de juego sc hacen para los picaros : pero tSmbien deben 
observarlas los hombres de bien.'* 

Laws and Penalties. 

Cutting. 

1. A table consists of three or four players, who cut for choice 
of seats — lowest has choice. Ace is lowest. King the highest. 
Not less than three cards constitutes a cut. 

2. The player who has cut the lowest card takes the cards, and 
first indicating the players as Hearts, Diamonds, Spades and 
Clubs, presents the pack to be cut by the player on his left, and 
the suit of the top card of the lower half of the cut deteimines 
the dealer. 

( In some clubs lowest deals, and has the choice of seats, which 
is simpler). 

The^eal 

3. Is passed round from left to right. 

On making the Cards. 

4. Each player has a right to shufHe the cards ; but tlie dealer 
must shuffle last. 'He must jilso see that the pack is complete. 

On Dealing. 

5. The cards must be cut by the player to the left of the 
dealer. He must cut not less than three cards. 

6. If he deals without the cards being cut, the dealer may be 
stopped at any time before the deal is completed, and he must 
deal again. 

7. The dealer should count the cards before dealing, and so 
also whenever the pack may be changed. 

8. The dealer having put five counters into the plate, places it 
on his right hand, to show that he has paid, and also to serve as 
a reminder who deals next. 

9. The cards being cut, the dealer proceeds to deal nine cards 
to each of the three players, dealing three at a time, and the 
remaining thirteen are placed on the top of the plate, and con- 
stitute the Monte or Talon. 

10. If a card is faced in the pack there must be a fresli deal. 

11. If the dealer, at the time of dealing, exposes Kspada, 
Basto, a Manille, a King or more than one card, he must |3ay a 
simple puesto (five counters) and deal again. If he turns up a 
loose card he deals again, but there is no penalty. 

12. If, when the first trick is turned, and the second is led, the 
pack is found incomplete, the dealer has to pay a simple puesto^ 
to each of the players — the hand is a misdeal, and he has to deal 
again. 

This law, though strict, is necessary, as one card \ytm^ 
absent from the pack, all the calculations based on its com- 
pleteness would prove illusory. 

13. If the error is not discovered until the ninth trick is led, 
the hand passes as valid. 

13A. If the dealer deals more than three, or less than three at 
a time, or if he misses a hand in dealing, he may rectify the error 
before dealing to the next hand ; if he does not so rectify his. 
mistake it is a misdeal, and he has to deal again and pay puesti 
to each player. 

14. He who deals out of turn, loses the puesto he has put in 
the plate, provided it is discovered before any of the other players 
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hare looked at their cards. In this case the cards must be dealt 
by the player whose turn it is to deal. 

15. If the cards have been seen, the hand must be played ; but 
the dealer cannot enter until the others have spoken, and the 
following hand the deal must revert to the proper dealer. 

16. He who gives more than ten cards to any hand (for instance, 
dealing rapidly, he may give three too many to the Mano) incurs 
no penalty, provided he recovers them before they are seen or 
mixed with the others, but if once seen, he forfeits a simple j 
puesto, and deals again. 

This penalty is mflicted to prevent a hand being mali- 
ciously annulled. 

17. If the dealer deals himself too many cards, and does not 
correct the mistake before seeing one of them, he must pay a pool 
equal to that which is in the plate, and deal afresh. 

18. Should, howe\'er, either of the other players have declared 
to enter, it would be unfair to prejudice such player, who is at 
liberty to draw the cards in excess in the hand of the dealer, 
and place them, without exposing them, in the middle of the 
Talon, which must be well shuffled, after which the play is 
continued in the usual manner. 

19. If the dealer takes a card or cards too many, and declares 
the fact liefore seeing it or them, he only pays a simple puesto, and 
deals again; but if a player has declared to enter, the hand must 
be played after drawing the canl or cards in excess, as stated 4n 
the preceding rule. In this case there is no penalty. 

20. If the dealer deals a card or cards short, he must pay a 
simple puesto, and deal again ; fcut he suffers no penalty provided 
^ther of the other players enters with eight cards. 

21 . When only three are playing, the dealer must always declare 
the number of cards he goes for to the TWon, this is done to 
ascertain whether he dealt to himself cards in excess, in which 
case the deal is cancelled — he pays the penalty for a card in excess 
(a simple pool), and deals again. 

To avoid these contretemps it is always better to play a 
four table. 

22. When four are plajang, the dealer, though he puts in the pool, 
does not take any cards, but he stands to win or lose Conditions, 
such as Solos, Bollas, &c., the same as the other opponents. 

23. When four are playing, the dealer ought to count the 
discard, as a check that no one is playing with too many or too 
few cards, and he must announce the error immediately. 

24. He should also act as fiscal in noticing whether any players 
revoke or play with too many or too few cards. 

25. When four are playing, the dealer, though he takes no cards 
himself, has no right to look at the Talon, nor at the discards. If 
be does either he must forfeit a simple puesto. 

26. It is however his duty to count the discards, and see that 
they amount to thirteen. 

27. In every case the dealer should count the cards he leaves for 
the Talon, as this is a very good check as to the cards having 
been rightly dealt, or at least being correct in number. 

Talon or Monte. 

28. No player is compelled to take a card from the Talon. 

29. Cards remaining in the Talon must not be looked at either 
by the players or bystanders. 

30. Each player must take with his own hand the number of 
cards he wishes from the Monte, after first discarding that precise 
number. 

3 1 . Each player may see his own discard before it is mixed with 
the others discarded or left undrawn, but no one may look at 
them after the first card is led. 

Laws Applicable to all the Players. 

32. If any one, having seen his first three cards, takes those 
which belong to another player, and sees them or mixes them 
with his own, he must pay a simple pool. If, however, he 
had seen six of his own cards, he must forfeit a pool equal in 
amount to that bfeing played for — i.e.y in the plate — because he 
might have done it intentionally to cause a new deal 
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33. The player who says ** I play," or " I pass," in error, may 
correct himself before the next player has spoken, and suffer 
no penalty, because he has injured no one. But if the next 
player has spoken, he is too late to correct his mistake, and 
must take the consequences. 

34. If the player who enters should name a suit by mistake, 
and correct his error before taking into his hands a card from 
the Talon, he incurs no penalty ; but if any other player 
chooses to improve the Entrada he is at liberty to do so — />., 
if the original player had proposed a simple Entrada, second 
or third hand may say Solo or Voltereta. , 

35. If the player on entering declares a wrong suit, and does 
not correct himself before taking into his discard, he cannot 
afterwards change it, but must play the suit first named, and 
abide the consequences. 

36. If Ombre looks at the cards he has robl^ed, without naming 
the suit he plays in as trump, he must play Hearts, tnat suit 
being a long suit, and when Solo the most expensive, or pay a 
pool equal to that in the plate. 

37. The players thus mulcted by the four preceding rules, 
mav surrender^ without any of the others being at liberty to- 
defend the pool. 

38. He who plays out of his turn must pay a simple pool, even 
though no other player had followed suit, and he whose turn 
it really was must play. Further, if any other player had also 
played before the mistake was noticed, the Ombre shall decide 
whether the mistake shall be corrected or no, since he it is who 
may be most injured. 

39.* If Ombre leads out of his turn he incurs no penalty, because 
it can be of no advantage to him to expose a card. If the mis* 
take be noticed before either of the other players has played to 
the trick, his opponents shall decide whether he may correct 
his mistake or no. 

40. If the Ombre leads a card, and the opponent to his left plays 
before the player who is seated to his right, then if the game is 
lost by Ombre, he shall pay a puesto equal to that lost, because 
his exposure of a card may have been the reason why Ombre lost 
the game ; but if Ombre wins the game, then the forfeit shall 
only be a simple pool. 

41. He who exposes a card during plav, either by dropping it 
accidentally on tne table, or in anv other manner, must pay 
forfeit of a simple puesto to each of the players for each card 
exposed. The Ombre is not however subject to this penalty, 
because, in no case, can it benefit him to expose his cards. 

42. A card once placed on the table cannot be recovered, unless 
it be of a suit different to that played, and would cause the player 
to revoke, in which case it should be withdrawn during the 

eriod indicated by the law whic^i determines revoke (64). 
e who withdraws the card may gain the trick, by following suit 
or trumping, but in any case he must pay the penalty fixed in 
the preoeding rule, viz. a simple puesto. 

43. If the Ombre has made five tricks, and after playing the sixth 
card, waits for one of his opponents to play to the trick, he must 
play for La Vole, and stand the consequences, unless it is clearly 
evident that the error was purely accidental, as would be mani- 
fest for instance if the remaining cards in his hand were such 
as it would be quite impossible to win a vole with {e.g.^ small 
cards of a suit, in which he had neither the King, nor had played 
nor discarded} it). 

44. If the Ombre should say, ' ' I shall lose by Codille, " in order 
to induce one of his opponents to take the trick, or use any similar 
expression, he shall pay the penalty of a siniple pool, without 
prejudice to the result of the hand in course ofplay. 

45. When the game is not continued to the ninth or last trick, 
because it is apparently lost or won, all the players must lay 
their cards upon the table, to shew that they have neither 
revoked nor played with too many or too few cards. If any one 
has done so, he must pay the penalty. 

46. The game must be played strictly, without intimations of 
any kind. 

Cards too many or too few before discarding. 

47. With ten cards the hand is valid, except for him who haa 
dealt ; but the excess must be corrected when discarding. 
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48. It is permitted to say, Solo, ** I play Solo with ten cardsy"* 
putting the card which is in excess on the Talon, so that the 
opponents may know what it is. 

49. But if Ombre does not declare that he holds ten cards until 
one of his opponents has robbed, and the other has taken the 
Talon in his hand for the purpose of robbing, the player on the 
right of the Ombi'e shall draw a card from his hand, as indicated 
in Rule 18, for him who deals. 

,50. If the Ombre does not proclaim his card in excess until lx)th 
of his opponents have robbed, and two cards are played for the 
first trick, the Ombre is subject to the penalty mentioned in 
laws 18 ; but the card in excess must be drawn as soon as pos- 
sible, that is, immediately it is detected. 

51. He who has only eight cards is at liberty to annul the 
deal or play the hand, as it suits him best, excepting only he 
who dealt, though the latter may enter with eight, taking a 
ninth from about the middle of the Talon. 

52. He who declares to enter, having only eight cards, loses 
the right to annul the hand immediately anoiher jilayer betters 
the Entrada. 

53. With eight cards any one, except he who has (lealt, may 
play Solo ; but he has to take a ninth card, as stipulated in 
law No. 51. 

54. With more than ten, or less than eight cards, the cards 
must be redeah, bearing in mind the laws for him who deals. 

55. If either of the players has more than ten cards, and does 
not say so when it is his turn to speak, he must pay a simple 
pool as penalty. If he enters with them, and notices it when 
robbing, or afteru'ards, he must pay a pool equal to that at stake, 
without prejudice to the annulling of the hand, in conformity 
with the preceding law (No. 54). 

Cards too many or too few after discarding, 

56. He who is guilty of playing with a card too many, or a 
tard too few, after the discard is completed, shall pay a penalty 
equal to the pool at stake. 

57. If the Ombre should have a card too many, they must be 
counted at once, and it being clear that the fault is his, his cards 
must be shuffled, and one of them drawn by the player to his 
right, who will proceed as ordained in the law for him who deals. 

58. If he wins the game, he gains nothing ; but if he loses it, he 
pays two pools equal to that in the plate, besides the conditions 
attendant on his game (Solo, Bolla, &c.) 

59. If the Ombre has too few cards, and his fault is proved, the 
game is suspended, whilst the player on his right takes from the 
centre of the discard, and hands it to the Ombre without exposing 
it. In all other respects the penalty is the same as in the pre- 
ceding nile. 

60. If one of the opponents has a card too few, or in excess, it 
will be the duty of the Ombre to act as indicated in the two pre- 
ceding rules. 

61 . If the card short or in excess is not declared until the eighth 
trick is played, he who held ten cards shall expose the two re- 
maining, in order that his opponents may draw the better. If at 
the ninth trick there should be a card too few it is too late to 
supply the deficiency. 

Speaking. 

62. It is lawful for the Ombre to ask, "Who robbed first ? " or 
"Who opposes me?" — Who plays Contre?" and it is permitted 
to the opponents to ask, "What is trump?" "Who plays 
(Ombre) ? But it is forbidden to say without being asked. 
" I play Contre-Ombre, " or to make signals or indications one to 
the other to win or pass a trick, under a penalty of the whole 
amount in the pool. 

63. It is lawful for any player to ask his opponent, " How 
many cards did you rob?" — (See also 62.) Who led? (who 
wins Mano, or Eldest Hand ?) 

Revokes. 

64. A revoke is not established until two cards have been 
played to the succeeding trick. In the meantime the mis- 
take, if discovered, should be corrected, and the player on the 



right of him who has not followed suit may play another card 
without incurring any penalty, as stipulated for him who exposes 
a card ; but he who has committed the blunder remains liable 
to the penalty of a single puesto. 

65. If the revoke is not perceived before it is established, he 
who has committed it is obliged to correct the tricks, or not, 
from that in which the revoke was made to that when the revoke 
was discovered — as may best suit the opponent, and in addition 
to this he suffers a penalty equal to that at stake. 

(^. He who revokes loses, by so doing, a pool equal to that at 
stake, and in that hand he cannot win anything. 

67. As it is quite possible that the same player may, in the 
same hand, make 'ieveral revokes, he suffers for the first fault the 
penalty stated in the preceding law, and for the others he must 
pay only a simple pool for each re\oke, it being considered that 
they are only the consequences of his first error. 

68. If the hand which revokes gains a Codille, it remains a 
puesto — /.<•., the hand revoking cannot win the pool, but it has 
to be paid back into the plate. 

69. After playing the ninth trick, if any cf the players has begun 
to mix the cards, in order to shuffle them, it is too late to prove 
and claim the revoke. 

Stakes. 

70. The counters are paid for before commencing the game, 
and placed in the card box, pending the result of the partie. 

71. A player cannot, without consent of all the others, abandon 
the game until all the stakes in the pool, or reserved stakes if 
there be any, are played for. 

72. He who gains the greatest number of tricks always wins 
a stake equal to the puesto in the pool. Thus, there being nine 
tricks, he who wins five gains the puesto ; so also if he gains 
four tricks when his opponents make three and two respectively. 

73. When two players make each four, the Ombre loses to the 
pool ; so also, if each player makes three tricks ; as also if the 
Ombre only makes i, and the others foiu* each, he loses a puesta ; 
but this is of very rare occurrence, neither of the opponents 
having made more than the other opponent cannot win the 
puesta. The original stake consists of the five counters 
deposited by the dealer. Each time the deal is passed — that is, 
none of the players choosing to enter — the stake goes on 
increasing by five counters paid by every successive dealer. 

74^ If, for instance, the deal is passed three times, there will be 
fifteen in the plate. This constitutes the pool or puesto, and the 
first player who enters for it stands to win or lose that amount. 

75. The first puesto, that is, when the Ombre does not win the 
stake, but has to double whatever it may be, cannot be reserved ; 
but the second or third may be reserved, that is, put on one side 
for subsequent play, at the option of the player who lost and 
has to pay it. But the fourth puesto must be reserved, in order 
to avoid the stakes mounting ruinously high. 

76. Although the puesto is reserved, the dealer continues to put 
his five counters into the plate. 

77. If on the first or primitive stake there are two puestos in 
the same hand (by reason of a surrender and a lost defence), both 
go to the pool ; but if the stake is not a primitive one, each 
player is at liberty to say whether the one he lost shall be re- 
served or no. AH penal puestos, however small, must be 
reserved . • 

78. In playing for a reserved pool, all puestos in that game 
must also be reserved. 

79. Reserved puestos are played for in the order of their 
amount, the largest first ; consequently, that which is being 
played for is greater than any that remain reserved. 

80. In order to avoid mistakes, it is desi;-able to note down the 
names of the players who are liable for reserved puestos, with 
the number of counters for which they are consequently liable. 
With this object a small tablet or slate should accompany the 
box of counters. As the reserve puestos are played for, the 
names of the losers must be struck out on payment. 

81. A reclamation for counters paid short or in excess is valid 
until the conclusion of the following hand. 



We will give examples of play next month. 
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CAVOUR. 

"Muff" sends us the following "mot^ oi Cavour, who was a very good Whist player, and the founder of 
the famous " Soci&6 du Whist," in Turin. A fiiend, complaining to him of constant bad luck at Whist, 
Cavour remarked, " Cest que vous tCavezpaSy assez de respect pour les petites cartes" 



A. TROLLOPE ON WHIST. 

^* I ENDEAVOURED to institute a Whist table, but I found that my friends, who were wonderfully good in regard 
to the age and points of a sheep, and could tell to a fraction what the wool of each was worth, never could be 
got 10 remember the highest cards of a suit ; I should not have minded had they not so manifestly despised 
me for regarding such knowledge as important They were right, no doubt, as the points of a sheep are of 
more importance than the pips of a card, and the human mind will hardly admit of the two together. 
*\Vhist is a jealous mistress, so is a sheep station." — " New South Wales," vol i, p 309. 



DRAMATIC NOTES. 

The weather, which influences most things, brought grist to the mills of the few managers who had the 
courage to keep their theatres open in August, and the cold and rain and equinoctial gales setting in earlier 
than usual, helped to fill many establishments which otherwise might have remained empty, in spite of the 
highest excellence in plays and players. But now the autumn theatrical season has commenced with bustle 
and activity, and the announcements in the newspapers are scanned with eager interest by those who never 
lose, if they can help it, the excitement and novelty of " first nights." In glancing over the prospects and 
promises of the forthcoming season, we are struck, not for the first tijne, with the growing rapacity of the 
provinces in taking away London's plays and performera Statisticians and observers tell us that the leading 
country towns are increasing their population in a greater ratio than the metropolis, and that the provincial press 
in early intelligence and special correspondence is rivalling that of London. This growing importance may 
account in part for the migration of London Companies, and it is a most curious circumstance that the 
company of the Adelphi, a most popular theatre, are leaving town at the very time that the town season 
begins. The Wandering Jeiv is to become a wanderer in the country, and the New Magdalen is to make 
known Mr. Wilkie Collin's views on the agricultural labourer to the sympathising audiences of manufacturing 
towns. A new play, adapted by Mr. Charles Reade from his novel, the Wandering Heir^ has been produced 
at Liverpool, and Mr. Phelps has appeared in a revival of Twelfth Night at Manchester. Now Mr. Phelps 
holds, by age and abilities, the first place in the profession, and though Manfred is being played at the 
Princesses, and Antony and Cleopatra at Drury Lane, no place is found for Mr. Phelps. It is surely a reproach 
to London that this actor should not find a home here, and whilst it may be conceded that he is too old f(wr 
the character of Antony, this objection is equally fatal to Mr. Anderson, who in age approaches Mr. Phelps, 
but not in capacity. If we could suppose a happy era, in which managers were prodigally generous, and actors 
devoid of jealousy, we might imagine Mr. Bateman engaging Mr. Phelps to act Richelieu alternately with 
Mr. Irving, and thus present a comparison between the old and new styles of tragic acting. We fancy the 
old school would hold its own, but we must wait till the millennium before two stars will thus engage in friendly 
rivalry. 

Although the theatres are fast re-opening, as yet only one new play has been produced, — Mr. Lee's Chivalry , 
at the Globe. Nemesis zxiA the School for Scatidalox^ still running at the Strand and Vaudeville ; Mr. Toole is at 
the Gaiety, Mr. J. S. Clarke at the Haymarket ; School has been revived at the Prince of Wales', and Riclielieu 
at the Lyceum ; and there is the great Autumnal pantomime at Drury Lane. It is true that Shakspeare is the 
author of the pantomime, and that its name is Antony and Cleopatra, but Shakspeare plays second fiddle to 
Beverley, and the tragic loves of Antony and Cleopatra are unheeded in the groupings and processions of 
Mr. Cormack. We are not among those who assert that spectacle should have no place on the stage, and that 
the public who like it are insular and imbecile, but we do say that it is degrading to the drama 
to talk of Drury I^ne as being the national theatre, and as producing the legitimate drama. It was 
both ludicrous and painful, on the opening night of Drury Lane, to watch Mr. Beverley, the scene painter, 
and Mr. Cormack, the ballet master, summoned before the foot-lights at the end of each act, and 
e\en during the progress of the acts. This pandering to the lowest tastes, in the sacred name of 
Shakspeare, has had an undoubtedly demoralising effect on the Drury Lane audience, for when the 
show parts of the play were over, they listened with impatience and murmuring to the dying speeches 
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of Antony and of Cleopatra. That these last were protracted to tediousness by Mr. Anderson and Miss Wallis 
was not to be wondered at ; for these performers, having had nothing to do previously, but to stand by with 
the other supemumaries, and watch the progress of the transformation scenes, with which each act was made 
to terminate, not unnaturally made the most of their innings when the chance arrived in the concluding scene. 
Of Miss Wallis it may be said that she is an actress who, with greater experience, and a due avoidance of 
unwholesome rant, will make a mark in the profession. Of Messrs. Anderson, Ryder, Sinclair, and others, it 
may be said, that when they were audible, they were pass:ible ; whilst Mr. Augustus Glover, in the character of 
Mardian, was both audible and intelligent. But it is one of the hard conditions to which Shakspeare must 
submit at Drur)' Lane, that he must be represented in dumb show ; for such is the terrible noise made behind 
the scenes, by the hundred and odd " auxiliaries," to which it is the manager's pride to refer to in his .programme^ 
that the voices of the actors are drowned by their unseen companions. Such then is the worship of 
Shakspeare at Drury Lane in 1873. Processions without end; ballets and lime light; " new songs,'' by 
eminent vocalists, and " new " glees, by BaifiV and Bijou boys ; and when these have been worked off, poor 
Antony and Cleopatra left to exhibit their dying struggles to an indifferent audience, already cloyed with 
Halliday, Beverley and Cormack. 

Mr. Lee's new play, Chivalry^ at the Globe Theatre, cannot be called a success. The occasion of its 
production, was a cheerful one, for it was the first meet of the season, and the usual first night audience 
assembled, glad to be once more together. And here we may suggest, in the interest of the author and the 
manager, the inadvisability of the performance of the National Anthem on these occasions. Firstly, it is out of 
place, and not required; secondly, it involves the rising up, and sitting down again, of ladies who have settled, 
as they thought, their cumbrous toilettes for the evening ; and, thirdly, in the by no means commonplace 
audience which occupy the pit and gallery there are always one or two enthusiastic republicans to whom it 
is an offence. The hisses of this insignificant minority provoke the counter applause of the majority, and a 
feeling of irritation is produced, which may be vented on the new play. As for the membeVs of the 
" literary and artistic world " who are in the boxes and stalls, they of course care nothing about Queen or 
Commons, or who is up, and who down, so long as tiiey are undisturbed, and not called upon 
to pay for their seats, and can practise their favourite occupation of backbiting and slandering. 
With regard to Chivalry^ which ought rather to be called a melodrama than by any other name in 
the dramatic catalogue, Mr. Lee would appear to have put down on paper a striking situation at 
the end of the first three acts, and then to have written backwards. In the concluding act the characters 
are left to right themselves in the best manner they are able, and as there are two heroes, the heroine herself is 
given to one, whilst a litde daughter of the heroine is violently introduced for the second and self sacrificing 
hero to embrace in the final tableau. This last personage, who is indeed the real hero, and the representative 
of Chivalry, is finely acted by Mr. Emery, and it is pleasing to note the effect of his sound articulation and 
clear utterance in contrast with Mr. Montague's somewhat slipshod and slurring style of elocution. Perhaps 
the weakest point of Chivalry is this doubtful plan of having two heroes, for the audience not knowing exactly 
on which of the two they should confer their affection, finish by being indifferent to both. The Puritan, as 
represented by Mr. Emery, has the most to say, and is the exponent of chivalry ; but then the Puritan is not 
beloved by the heroine ; nor is he a yoimg and popular manager. The Cavalier cuts a sorry figure in the play, 
but he possesses the heroine's affection, and is represented by Mr. Montague, who is young, good looking, and 
the manager ; and, besides, behaves with remarkable and unwonted chivalry, in giving up the best part to 
another actor. But these embarrassing complications will be detrimental to the success of the play, and we do 
not think that Chivalry is destined to enjoy a long run. 

We have only time, at the moment of going to press, to say a few words about the revival of Richelieu at 
the Lyceum. The occasion was a great triumph to Mr. Irving personally, for he was hailed and applauded 
throughout the play with the most boisterous applause, such as is only given to one or two actors who are, 
for the time being, the idols of the public. He has quickly become, as we predicted, the first favourite of the 
day, and no matter what his imperfections, he will retain for years the aflfections of playgoers. It is therefore 
of little use to critise his performance of the Cardinal, or to compare it with those of Macready or Phelps. 
Its best points are a thorough sympathy with the author's idea, and a refined manner of delivery; its 
weaknesses a somewhat awkward gait, and an indistinctness of utterance which is natural to Mr. Irving. 
When the Cardinal, in the fourth and fifth acts, is roused to rage, and defies Baradas, Mr. Irving gave vent 
to a hoarse and unintelligible scream, in which the words were lost, though we are bound to confess 
that these passages were received with immense applause. This is a proof that rant, of which 
Mr. Irving is really very sparing, will always have its admirers. The play has been beautifully mounted 
by Mr. Bateman, and the acting is generally commendable, the best performance after that of 
Mr. Irving being the Baradas of Mr. H. Forrester, which was intelligent, forcible, and yet quiet Mr. A. Clayton 
had little to do as the King, but his costume, as usual, was admirably chosen. Mr. Carter was a good 
Joseph. And now, considering the popularity of Mr. Irving, and the certainty of there being a great house 
on his first nights, we must protest against the practice adopted by Mr. Bateman of filling the best parts of 
the theatre with his fiiends, who pay nothing, to the exclusion of the public, who would gladly pay money 
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to be admitted. An application on our part to buy stalls at the box office the moment it i»-as opened on 
Monday the 22nd ult. resulted in a reply that there were none to be had. This means that some hundred 
stalls, most if not all of the private boxes, and a greater part of the dress circle had been reserved by the 
manner for his friends, for the critics could be accommodated in a single row. If Mr. Bateman thinks this 
sound commercial policy why did he not publicly announce that the theatre being retained for the use of his 
friends on the first night of Richelieu, the public could not be admitted till the second ? 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

I. O. Howard Taylor.— Thanks for the game, which shall 
appear in due course, as soon as we have cleared off the Vienna 
Games. 

Pawn at 8th Square.— Crowded out this month, but in any 
case the chances of a player being benefited by the assassination 
of his promoted Pawn arc so remote, that the divergence, in 
this particular, between the two sets of rules is of little con- 
sequence. Since the regulation ( ** conveyed " from the Heathen 
Chinee) was promulgated in 1862, we have ourselves pcru-sed 
some hundretUof games, played in all parts of the world (except 
China), and have never met with a wngle instance of the so- 
called privilege having been claimed or exercised. When we 
do meet with such a case, we shall be glad to rcco;;nise the 
regulation as something more important than a problem 
composer's whim. 

R. H. D. R.— We duly received the problems, and hope to 
report upon them in our next. 

J. N. K. (Salisbury).— We purpose writing to you upon the 
subject of your letter. 

J. P. (Bedford).— Many thanks for the problems, and the 
corrections. 

S. T. (Adelaide).— Slips received. Thanks for the Chessikin. 

L. H. L. tPengc).— Thanks for the problem. The Vienna 
games occupy so much of our space' this month, that a page of 
problems is recorded as ** over-matter." 

J. M. (Brighton). — Good and very acceptable. 

J. Roberts (Philadelphia).— We arc very grateful for your 
kind expressions of interest in the Papers. The solutions 
connect. 

A Tow.NSKND (Newport). — Thanks for the batch of problems. 
They shall be fully "reported " in our next number. 

W. H. (Truro).— MS. despatched at last. 

W. B. (Bahamas). — We shall use the problem when we have 
collected a few others of the same description. Thanks. 

C. Callander (Newcastle-on-Tyne). — Inciter received, and 
the corrected diagram also. 

F. C. Collins. — Your problem shall apiiear next month. 

SiicRETARY OF Bkdkord Chess Club. — We are obliged 
for the information, and for the game. The latter shall appear 
next month. 

WHIST. 

Cask i. — A and B jilay against X antl Z: Score X Z 2, A B 
Love. A leads out of turn, and X says to B, "play Clubs." B 



; plays a Heart, which is won by A, who then iMds Clubs, and B 

follows suit. X then lays down his cards, claiming that B, under 

Rule 61, has incurred the penalty of a revoke. A admits that 

he heard X call u|x>n his partner to play Clui)s. B and Z dkl 

not hear the call. A thinks however that X should have called 

B's attention to the fact that he had called for Clubs, and asked 

him if he had none ; while X claims that this was A's duty, and 

, that he, X, had no more right to say, ** No Clubs, B?" than be 

I would have had if Clubs had been Ictl, and B had renounced. 

Query ? Is B liable to the penalty of a revoke ; and if not can 

X's cards be called 7-^Ans. It appears to us that B lies revoked. 

' He is legally recjuired to play a Club, and he does not do so when 

, he can. It certainly seems hard upon him if he did not hear the 

• call ; but in the fii^t place he ought to have expected a call, and 
ought to have been attentive to his adversaries. The call was 

' given in an audible manner, otherwise A would not have heard 
it. A should have protected his partner, and asked him if he 

< had not a Club. In deciding on such a hard case we must look 

< at the balance of advantage and disadvantage. A player may 
1 be deaf, and his adversary may not know it. He may l)e absent 
I and inattentive. We must see who is the first wrongdoer. Here 

A and B are l)oth in the wrong ; and each of them is answer- 
able for the faults of the other. X's fault seems less heinous as a 

I card offence. He simply did not speak sufficiently loud; and we 
are thankful for this small mercy here. It is, of course, unibr- 

, tunate that X did not call attention to the point at the time, but 
there \%'as no obligation on him to do so. It is clear X's cards 

• can be called in any event, and the revoke {lenalty cannot be taken 
. until the result of the hand is ascertained. 

V. R., Glasgow. — A B win a single. They play again, and win 
, another single, but forget their first, until after the cards are cot 
and dealt in the 3rd game. Are they entitled to the rubber? 
Arts. — We are not aware that the case has ever been decided ; 
nor do we think the case comes under any sjjecific law. Neither 
laws II nor 12 meet the case. It seems to us rather a case to 
\ye decidc<l by principle, and the principle is that to win a 
rubber you must win two games out of three. 'ITiis A and B 
have done ; then they have to remember the faci, and this they 
have done ; and \vc think if they find out that they have won 
before the rubber is over, />. before their adversaries win, they 
are entitletl to the rubl>er, and the after play is nothing. 

E. W. W. (Portland). — We destroyetl your solution as soon 
as the new number was out. 

J R. W.— Send your solutions earlier in the month. Vour 
last letter arrived on the 30th Au:;ust, and we were in the Row- 
on the 29th. 

Jim Lin I). — The solution of a Double Diminiy Problem is 
not sound unless you make lx)th -i^les play their best. It would 
often be easy to get 13 tricks by making the adversaries throw 
away their l^est caixl«. 



IVe particularly request all our correspofuients to address their letters to the Editor ^ 67 Barbicati, E.C^ and not 
to any one who is, or who is supposed to be, connected with the Papers. Our Exchanges generally come addressed 
London, or England, and this gives the Post Office Authorities unnecessary trouble. 



The Westminster Papers. 

1st NOVEMBER 1873. 

THE CHESS WORLD. 

** The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The high festival of tlie members of the City Club, in honour of the representatives of English Chess 
at the Vienna Tourney, was held on the 15 th ult, Mr. Gastineau, the popular President, in the Chair. 
As we were unable to attend, and have not been furnished with any official report of the proceedings, we 
can only give our readers the general verdict of the Chess-rooms — that the festival was a great success, 
somewhat qualified by the absence of the successful English player, Mr. Blackburne. Mr. Blackbume's 
absence was, we understand, owing to some action of the Committee to which he declined' to be committed. 
But, without any precise information as to the cause of difference, we are unwilling to believe that the Committee 
were too heedless of the feelings of the guest they proposed to honour, or that the guest was a little too exacting 
regarding the formalities of the occasion. It is impossible however to avoid the conclusion, that a festival 
in honour of the English players who took part in the Vienna Tourney, without Mr. Blackburne, bears a 
ludicrous resemblance to the play of Hamlet with that Prince of Denmark excluded from the dramatis 
persojuje. 

It is mmoured that this enterprising Association is about to produce a monthly magazine, as its special 
organ, to be edited by fifteen members. We shall heartily welcome the magazine, but we are sceptical about 
the number of editors. 

The Bow and Bromley Chess Club will be glad to play a match by correspondence with any Club of 
moderate strength. Address, Mr. J. Foster Mainland, Bow Railway Station, E. 

A match between the Chess Clubs of the South London and Bermondsey Institutes was played on the 
19th ult There were five players on each side, and each pair contested two games. The contest resulted 
in a rather hollow victory for Bermondsey, whose representatives scored nine games, and lost but one. 

A magazine, in connection with the Norwich School, will appear on the first proximo, and will contain a 
Chess column, edited by Mr. C. W. M. Dale, a young problem composer of great promise. 

The first East Anglian Chess Tournament will be opened at the Town Hall, Ipswich, on the 5th instant, 
under the presidency of the Mayor of that town. The players will be divided into three classes, three prizes 
will be contested for in each class, and the tournament is open only to amateurs residing in the counties of 
Cambridge, Essex, Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Discussing, in a contemporary, the question " what constitutes a Chess problem," Mr. E. N. Frankenstein 
defines it as a position wherein White must mate in a given number of moves against the best defence 
that Black can discover. There is nothing very new in this definition of a Chess problem, and no 
one is likely to quarrel with it, but the writer goes a step farther when he says, " Of course the best defence 
is that which confines the attack to only a single reply on each move." It is rather startling to 
find such a doctrine propounded as a matter " of course." The whole question of dual attacks is involved 
in it, and if Mr. Frankenstein's definition of " best defence " is to be accepted by composers and solvers, a 
very provoking controversy may be considered settled for all time. But before subscribing to this doctrine let 
us examine its meaning, and consider its effect upon the Chess problem of the future. Broadly stated, it means 
that if the solution of say a three move problem contains one variation without a dual attack, it may also contain 
any number of variations, with dual attacks, at any and every move but the first. That having invented, or 
haply discovered, a variation wherein White has at his disposal a fixed series of moves, against a particular 
defence, the composer's work is done. He has got his best attack, and his best defence, he wants no more ; 
the looseness ami irrelevancy of dual attacks have no connection with his idea, the solver is alone responsible 
for them, because he is bound to ignore them, by adopting the defence which leads to the one definite attack 
the composer had in his mind when constructing his problem. In short, that the task of the solver of the 
future shall not be to mate in a stipulated number of moves against the best defence that Ju can discover, but 
against the composer's notion of the best defence, that being, " of course," the one that leads to the pretty 
Httle conceit he desires to embody in a problem. Supposing all this to come to pass, it would be utterly futile 
to point out to the composer of the future that you can solve his problem, after the first move, in a very 
common-place way. To do that would be to usurp functions of criticism which, through this new fangled 
doctrine, have become vested in him. And if you cannot think that his " best defence " is any better than 
yours, because both prolong the solution to the third move, that gay unfettered, almost aethereal being, the 
harmless necessary problem composer, will assure you that it was settled in remote times, in a Chess column 
of the period, under the capital heading Intelligence^ for the lack of which quality you are now appropriately 
punished in your inability to discern any merit in Chess problems. It is no discredit to Mr. Frankenstein 
that he has failed to resolve a difficulty which few people would have sought to encounter. Every man of the 
world knows something of the difficulty of defining anything in set terms, and it is only as a parlour pastime 
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that games of definitions prevail. Let us keep them tliere, for although it is desirable to avoid arbitrary rules 
that may render the composition of good problems impossible, we shall hope that that object can be attained 
without abasing the art to the level of child's play. 

The Problem Tourney Committee of the British Chess Association, at a meeting held on the 13th ultimo, 
adopted, by a majority, the following resolution, " That no more than one move be allowable for White in any 
variation except upon the last move.'* As an indication of opinion, this is a step in the right direction, although 
we believe it will be found that lines drawn by resolutions of this kind, to be effective, must be hard and fast. 
There is a suggestion of compromise about this resolution that begets little confidence in its longevity. 
Under such a regulation it will be an easy matter to compose "correct" two-move problems, for the 
composer need only get any definite first move, and there is an end of it. The best thing the Committee can 
do is to rescind their resolution, and judge each problem on its merits. 

With the October number the Huddersfield College Magazine commenced the second volume. The Chess 
department of this little journal is far above the " amateur " standard, and in the able hands of Mr. Watkinson 
is domg yeoman's service amongst the rising generation of Chess players. I'he new volume opens with a 
masterly problem by Mr. Frank Healey, an amusing Chess puzzle from America, and some of the blindfold 
games played by Herr Zukertort in Glasgow last spring. 

The Recreationist (J. White, 4 Crimble Terrace, Leeds), is, as usual, entertaining and instructive, and 
the problem department deserves special commendation for careful editing. 

The October number of La Strati gie (J. Pretiet Fils, 72 Rue Saint Sauveur, Paris), should be specially 
interesting to competitors in the British Chess Association Problem Tourney. The number contains an able 
and impartial criticism of the competing problems, by the Socivtr Philonuxtique of Bordeaux. The other contents 
are up to the usual high standard of this excellent Chess monthly. 

Sissa is devoted this month to the games pl;iyed in the National 
Netherlands Tourney, played at the Hague in August last. The first 
prize was carried off by Mr. H. W. B. Gifford, an iCnglishman. ^lost 
of the problems in this number are reprints. 

The Vienna Schachzeititng for October contains a number of extracts 
from the Austrian and German press upon the subject of the late 
tourney, showing how keen was the public interest in that event. The 
description of the encounter between Blackburne and Paulsen is 
specially good, and the story of the game is told with Homeric force 
and power. 

We have not received the Deutsche Schachzeitwi^ this month. We 
shall be obliged if our good friend, Herr Minckv.itz, will order his 
magazine to be addressed to 67 Barbican, I^ondon, P].C. 

Disgusted with the collapse of the Graphic balloon enteq)rise, the 
Editor of the Hartford Times (J. BeUlen) despatched, at his own cost, 
four of these aerial messengers to FAirope. We have pleasure in 
announcing their safe arrival, and reproduce one of them in the margin, 
for the edification of our readers and the satisfaction of posterity. 

The September and October parts of the Chess Rccord\\VLS\^ come to hand as we go to press. The contents 
are of the usual high standard, and include a selection of the games played in the Vienna tourney, as well as 
problems by the most eminent masters of the art, in the States. The Chess Record is beautifully printed on fine 
paper, and for the price. One dollar per annum, a mar\-el of cheapness. 
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WHITF. 

Either to play and mate in three moves. 



MR. BUCKLE'S CHESS REFERENCES. 

The common-place book of Mr. Buckle, which is printed in his Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works, 
contains a large number of references to Chess, some of which I propose to quote, for the convenience of 
those readers of the " Westminster Papers " who take an interest in Chess literature, and who may desire 
to consult them as opportunity and inclination shall serve. This common-place book testifies to the extensive 
reading and unlimited research of its gifted compiler, but it must be confessed that he has not been so fortunate 
in an editor as Southey, the only writer, within my knowledge, whose common-place book exceeds that of 
Buckle in copiousness and variety of matter. Southey's wonderful stores of accumulated learning found, in 
his son-in-law, the Rev. J. W. Warton, an able and sympathising arranger, to whom it was a labour of love to 
assort, classify, and group, each subject under its proper head, the vast mass of heterogeneous knowledge with 
which he hadtodeal. Buckle's editor, on the other hand, has thrown down, pell-mell before thepeq)lexed reader, an 
immense amount of diversified and instructive matter, it is true, but ^vithout the slightest attempt having been 
made to methodise it. We are presented with a rudis indigestaque moles, the materials of which are most 
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valuable, but which loses much of the useful interest it would possess, had time and trouble been given to sift 
its contents, and parcel them out in their respective order. 

" It is impossible," writes Mr. Buckle, ** to say when the game of Chess was first brought into this king- 
dom, but we have good reason to suppose it to have been well known here at least a century anterior to the 
Conquest, and it was then a favourite pastime with persons of the highest rank. Canute the Dane, who 
ascended the throne of England a.d. 1017, was partial to the pastime. The following story is told of William 
Duke of Normandy, afterwards King of England. When a young man, he was invited to the court of the 
French King, and, during his residence there, being one day engaged at Chess with the king's eldest son, a 
dispute arose concerning the play, and William, exasperated at something his antagonist had said, struck him 
with the Chess board, which obliged him to make a precipitate retreat from France, in order to avoid the 
consequence of so rash an action, (See BurtorCs Anatomy of Melancholy), A similar circumstance is said, by 
Leland, to have happened in England, (this was between John, son of Henry II., and a Shropshire nobleman. 
See Ldand^ Collect vol. i. p 264)." 

The Shropshire nobleman alluded to by Mr. Buckle, I may mention, was Fulk Fitzwarine, who was 
brought up in the household of King Henry II., as companion to his four sons, by all of whom he was much 
esteemed, excepting Prince John, with whom he was frequently at variance. It chanced one day that John 
and Fulk were playing at Chess in a room by themselves, when John took up the board and struck Fulk a 
blow on the head with it, on which Fulk raised his foot, and retaliated with a vehement kick in John*s stomach, 
which made him tumble down insensible. Fulk, in his consternation, had recourse, we are told, to a singular 
remedy, he rubbed his prostrate opponent's ear, which brought him to himself, whereupon the mean-spirited 
schdm went off to his father, and laid his wrongs before him. Small comfort however did he receive from his 
sturdy old Plantagenet sire, who rated him in this fashion : ** Hold your tongue, wretch ! you are always 
quarrelling. If Fulk did anything but good to you, it must have been by your own desert.'* " He then," 
says the historian of the Fitzwarines, "called his master, and made him beat him finely and well for 
complaining." 

"* Come, we'll to Chess or Draughts,* (Middleion^s Works, 8vo. 1840, vol iv. p 554). Ranken {History 
of France, \o\.\w. p 382) says, that an ordinance of St Louis, in 1254, forbids Chess playing. On the 
origin of Chess, there are three papers in the Arclusologia : — by Barrington (ix. 16-38), by Douce (xi. 397-400), 
by Madden (xxiv. 203-291). In Vol. xxiv. 204, Madden has given a list of those writers who have treated 
Chess historically. Singa^s Researches into the History of Playing Cards, 181 6, 4to. pp 9, 10 : — he thinks 
that Chess and cards had a common origin. Gerbert, the famous Pope Sylvester II., died in a.d. 1003 ; he 
is the author of " un jeu de chiffres,'' called " Rithmomachia^^ of which Le Boeuf, who had seen it, says, " qu'il 
avoit beaucoup de ressemblance avec le jeu des eschecs," {Hist, Lit, vi. 531, Chalmers' Life of Ruddiman, 
London, 1794, 8vo, p 170). Philip V., of Spain, was fond of Chess, but was not allowed to play it with 
Frenchmen ! {Mem, de Louville, 18 18, ii. p 141). The celebrated Ras, at Chelicut, was passionately fond of 
Chess — ^provided he won, (See Salfs Voyage to Abyssinia, 4to, 1814, p 330. Wodroit/s Analecta, iv, 152). 
Elizabeth gave Sir Charles Blount " a Queen at Chess in gold, richly enamelled," which he fastened to his 
arm with a crimson riband. This so offended Essex that a duel ensued, (See Blounfs Frdgmenta Regalia, in 
Harleian Miscellany, edit. Park, vol. ii, p 102). Chess is mentioned as common in Dekker's Knighfs 
Conjuring, 1617, p 32 ; Percy Society, vol. v. In a closet in the old royal palace of Greenwich, Henry VIII. 
had "a payre of Chess men in a case of black lether," ( Wartof^s Hist, of English Poetry, 8vo, 1840, i. 203). 
Cranmer dined at twelve, and then often played Chess, {Todd's Life of Cranmer, ii. 538). The celebrated 
Glanvill, who was himself a Chess player, speaks of it as impossible " that a blind man should manage a game 
at Chess," {GlanviU's Vanity of I)ogmatizing, 1661, pp 25-165).* Montaigne speaks most contemptuously 
of Chess, {Essais, Paris, 8vo, 1843, livre iii. chap. x. p 641). In 1740, Frederick the Great writes, "Jesuis 
comme le roi d'echecs de Charles XII., qui marchait toujours," {CEuvres de Voltaire, tome IL p 68). Wilber- 
force was a Chess player, {Life, by his Son, iv. 225). And so was Pitt, {Pelleu^s Life of Lord Sidmouth, 
ii- 385). Chess is played at Lhassa, and this game of the Tibetans, indeed of the Tartars generally, is exactly 
like ours, though that of the Chinese is different, {Huds Travels in lartary and Tibet, vol. ii. pp 224-259). 
Dr. Bell, author of the celebrated System of Education, was a Chess player, (See Soui/iey's Life of Bell, 
vol. iii. p 41). In Biog, UnriK, xxxiiL 294, it is said that Peter Pelisson was the best Chess player in 
France, in the reign of Henry IV." 

Touching the last entry, one would like to know something more than his mere name, about this Peter 
Pelisson, who was France's champion in Chess in the days of " King Henry of Navarre," he whose warlike 
renown was eclipsed in his blood by the dagger of the fanatic Ravaillac. For aught we know to the contrary, 
Peter may have tilted at Chess with the conqueror of Ivry himself, who is known to have cultivated the game ; 
also with his Prime Minister, the astute Sully ; perchance even with the good Admiral Coligny, whose hoary 
hair was " all dabbled with his blood " on the fatal eve of St. Bartholomew. Who shall say ? Pelisson lives 

• Had'Glanvill lived in the present day, and witnessed the blindfold feats of Morphy, Paulsen, Blackbume and Zukertort, he 
would have altered his opinion. K. 
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only in this insignificant record, a twinkling Chess star in the far off horizon of bygone days, quia caret 7fatg 
sacro^ because, unlike Macdonnell, he had no recording angel, such as Greenwood Walker, whom D'Arblay 
has dubbed — 

**The Boswell of the realms of Chess," 

with patient and faithful pen, to note his exploits on the chequered field ; neither was he, like Steinitz, happy 
in a press and electric telegraph, to give permanence to his renown, and flash his victories abroad over the 
earth. 

There is, in Blounfs Fra^menta Antiguitatis, a curious fact stated in connection with the game of Chess, 
which I rather expected to find in Mr. Buckle's collection of references. In the reign of Edward III., the 
manor of Kingston Russell, in Dorset, was held by Nichola, who was wife of Nicholas de Morteshore, on 
condition " to count or tell out the king's Chess-men, and to put them in a bag when the king should have 
finished his game : Ad narraniL Jamiliam Schaccli RegiSy d ponend, in loculo cum Rex ludum suum perfecerif 
This bagging of Chess-men, by the way, must have been a more agreeable office than the unsavoury one put 
upon a certain wight, Solomon Attefeld by name, on whom King John bestowed several lands at Kepperton 
and Atterton, in Kent, the tenure being that, whenever the king should be pleased to cross the sea, the said 
Solomon, or his heirs, should go with him to hold his majesty's head when he was afflicted with sea sickness : 
and it appears, from a record in the Tower, that this same service was actually performed in the reign of 
Edward I. 

While the pen is in my hand, I would ask permission to say a few words on a subject which I ventilated 
in Notes and Queries some months ago, when I wrote as follows : — 

" It is, I believe, generally considered that there is only a single reference to the game of Chess to be 
found in Shakspeare. I allude to The Tempest, Act v. Scene i, where Ferdinand and Miranda are discovered 
playing at Chess j but in truth there is nothing in the text that would not equally apply to any other game that 
is played between two persons : — 

** A fir. Sweet lord, you play me false, 
Ffr. No, my dearest love, 

I would not for the world. 
3//r. Yes ; for a score of kingdoms you should wrangle, 
And I would call it fair play." 

There is, however, a passage, 2 Henry VI. act iii. scene i, v/hich appears to contain a distinct and unequivocal 
reference to Chess : — 

** And do not stand on quillets how to slay him ; 

Be it by gins, by snares, by subtlety, 

Sleeping or waking, 'tis no matter how. 

So he be dead, for that is good deceit, 

W'hich mates him first that first intends deceit." 

I do not see that any other construction can be put on the last line of the above passage than the one I have 
mentioned ; I should nevertheless be obliged to you. Sir, or any Shakspearean contributor to Notes and Queries^. 
who may be disposed to favour me with an opinion on the subject." 

As the above appeal has hitherto brought no response, I place it before the readers of this journal, many 
of whom must be students of Shakspeare, and well conversant with his works, in the hope of eliciting some 
opinions, confirmatory orothenvise, of the view I have taken of the passage in question. The reticence of cur- 
great dramatist on the subject of Chess has always been thoroughly unaccountable to me. Nearly all his 
brother playwrights mention it in their wTitings ;* and if not a Chess player himself, he must surely often have 
seen it played, and been familiar with its nomenclature. Queen Elizabeth and James I., during whose reigns- 
Shakspeare was bom and died, were both amateurs and patrons of the game, which was then, and had been- 
for several centuries before, a favourite recreation with the upper and middle classes of English society, by 
whom it was practised quite as much, if not more, than it is now. There were neither Chess clubs nor Chess 
journalism in that olden period, and little or no scientific knowledge of the game existed ; the majority of the 
family of Gambits, and the most interesting of the Openings, with their numerous offshoots, being as yet in the 
womb of time. Kings, bishops, barons, knights, squires, and dames of high and low degree, stumbled through, 
their Openings, I imagine, for the most part as best they might, and then fought their way to the end of the- 
game with such skill and pluck as nature had given them. With us Chess has almost acquired the position 
of a science, with our ancestors it was chiefly a pastime ; but that it was highly prized, and extensively used, as 
a means of diverting the mind and dispelling ennui, the history, literature, and records, public and private, of 
those times, sufficiently prove. The fact of there being so many as twenty-six English families who have Chess 
boards and Chess Rooks emblazoned on their arms, is incontrovertible evidence of the estimation in which the 
game was held— .. j^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^1^ ., 

H. A. K. 



* One of them, the well-known dramatic author, Thomas Middleton, wrote a comedy, entitled A Game at Chess, wliich i»*as 
acted at Shakspeare's Theatre, the Globe. 
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LAKING AT CHESTS. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 
Sir, — Lake^ in the sense of play (for it has several other meanings), or rather laken^ comes, no doubt, from 
Ladykin, />., little lady^ or small doll; to fondle or play with this was laketi; and hence it came to signify 
to play in general, and even to act plays. C. R. Bree, M.D. 

Colchester, %tk October 1873. 



To tlie Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir, — On turning over your pages, I observe a query as to the North Country word laking-playing. 

This, like many words still in use in the North of England, is a remainder of Saxon ; the original word 

in that language being " laikan," to play. In the Cumberland dialect it is still spelt laiking. The expression 

is found in the old poem of " William and the Werwolf." It is also used in the sense of plaything or toy. 

In the "Gesta Romanorum" occurs the words, "He putt up in his bosome thes iij lakayns." Is it 

probable tliat the slang expression, " What a lark ! " is from the same root ? 

I am, Sir, yours truly, M. Law. 

141 Gloucester Road, Regent's Park. 
9/V4 October 1873. 



To the Editor of tlie Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — I have read Mr. George Walker's letter, in your last number, asking if any of your Yorkshire readers 
can give the etymology of the word " laking," as applied to the practice of games and sports. 

It may, possibly, interest some of your readers to know that the word is of Westmoreland, rather tlian 
Yorkshire, origin. The labourers in the neighbourhood of Windermere and Kendal never use the word " play,** 
but invariably speak of ^^ taking*' at quoits or any other game. I have often noticed this ; but although I have 
spent the greater part of my life in the West Riding of Yorkshire, I never heard the expression used there, 
although it doubtless may be customary in some parts of the West Riding. 

To " lake " means to play, all over the county of Westmoreland, especially in the lake district I regret 
that I cannot give the derivation of the word. Yours truly, G. H. D. Gossip. 

Gothic House, East Bergholt, Suffolk. 
October 1873. 



PROBLEMS. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir, — ^Will you allow me to have a conversation on Problems with your readers ? 

I. 
. In order to analyse and understand a Problem the better, it might be divided into three parts. The 
first part is the idea which the Composer has realised on the Chess-board, whatever that idea may be. But 
as ideas are as different as men, and as the complete idea of a Problem is not grasped and thoroughly 
understood at once — because, besides the leading line of play, it is also composed of details, the beauty of 
which, severally, and in relation the one to the other, it is difficult to analyse — I do not think it possible to lay 
down rules by the standard of which we can set a correct value upon what we call Ideas in Problems. This 
part is altogether intellectual. 

Another, which for the sake of order may be called the second part, is more mechanical It might be 
called the Grammar of Problem construction. The pieces are the vocabulary of the composer ; and in the 
same manner as when we give a form to our ideas by language spoken, or written, we do not put words 
together by mere chance, but place them in some order, according to certain accepted rules, so must we use 
pieces in Chess. There are certain rules which every composer is bound to respect It is by a judicious 
regard of the value, and the position of the pieces, or words ^ that a composer will be able to compose 
grammatically. With regard to this second part, I think some rules might be set down, the application of 
which to Problems would decide whether they are constructed correctly or not 

After reading the correspondence lately printed in the Westminster Papers, on the subject of Problems, 
in whidi Messrs. Carpenter and Freeborough took a part, it seems to me that the latter had in view more 
specially the Ideas^ and the former the Grammar^ which may have been partially the cause of their 
misunderstanding. 

There is a third part to be considered, and I acknowledge it has especial attractions for me I know not 
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how to call it If I do not offend your critical readers by the use of a big word, I shall call it the Rhdoric of 
consti-uction. It is the garb in which the idea is clothed. It stands between the Grammar and the Idea, and 
partakes of both. Ideas are not scarce. Everybody, now-a-days, is full of ideas ; but that which makes them 
more or less acceptable is the form, more or less elegant, in which they are presented to others. The composers 
of this century have made problems, and Tupper, of later celebrity, verses, full of ideas, but I prefer J. B. 
and Tennyson. 

In order to be merely correct, a composer may altogether neglect the third part, provided he respect the 
Rules of Grammar. He may present his idea in as ugly a form as he likes ; that is his business. Nobody 
has a right to quarrel with him on the ground that his problem is not a problem. But, of course, few men will 
give themselves the trouble to get better acquainted with him after they have waded through the solution of 
his first problem. To present an idea in an attractive fonn is a personal gift, although a bad manner of 
construction may be improved by the study of the elegant masters. And I take it that no problem is perfect 
unless the form is neat and suitable to the idea. Farm will only be unattractive when the composer himself 
does not fully possess his idea ; but if he has it well in hand, if he has looked at it from all points of view, then 
will he find the only way to make the mo'st of it, and, without effort, the form and the idea will blend 
harmoniously together. Boileau has said : " Ce que Ton con^oit bien s'enonce clairement," and Pope, with not 
more conciseness, but with more originality, speaking of the form of poetry : 

'* The sound must seem an echo to the sense." 



Form must seem an echo to the Idea. 



II. 



BLACK. 









'^../.., 










m 



ym 



















y/:V- 



And now, Sir, I propose to show what a good Problem is, by going through the Solution of Mr. Menzies' 
in the September number of the " Westminsters Papers." It is in the margin. Let us have a first glance at 
the position. For a four mover its looks are decidedly prepossessing. 
There are not too many pieces, and the board is open to a great variety 
of moves from most of them. The key move is Kt to Bishop's 6, 
threatening mate at Queen's 5. The composer's idea is to compel 
Black to take both his Pawns on the diagonal, with the Rooks, freeing 
it for the pinning action of the Queen at King's Rook 8 at the 3rd move. 
This first move is very happy, as it conceals the idea from the very 
beginning. Any other move would not be so good, as, after the Black 
Rook has taken the Pawn, the fact that the diagonal is free at Bishop's 

> would more easily lead the solver to the correct solution ; he would 

»ee more readily that the Queen might play an important part at King's 

look's 8 ; Black can avoid the mate in three ways ; and here I would 
notice that the present manner of recording solutions is illogical. The 
.solution of the prominent idea is first given, then that of the weaker 
lines of play. I direct the attention of your readers to this, that in a 
good Problem the solution of the prominent idea should be the most difficult. 
If it be so, then the solution of the minor variations is found out, ac- 
cording to their degree of difficulty, on the way to the principal solution. 
Therefore, we should record our solutions in the same order that we 
find them, and dismiss the variations the one after the other, till we find 

our way to the principal solution. I give below what I consider a logical record of the solution of 
Mr. Menzies' problem.* 

Your readers will be able to go themselves through the solution of the two variations. I want to point 
out, in the second variation, the indeterminate moves of the Queen at the third move, either to Q 8, or Q 7, as 
I want to refer to the subject again. Let us then take the principal solution : — 

I Kt to B 6 I R takes P at Q 4 

Now the position is getting very interesting, and White's next move is very fine. The solver sees the second 
move is with the Queen, but where to ? She has a number of moves at command. At first sight it seems 
as if there was an easy solution by 2 Q to Kt 5, but that will not do. The move is 2 Q to Q Rook's 8. Here- 
abouts, both the attack and the defence are very lively and interesting. The beauty of this move will not be 
entirely seen unless it be connected with the third move, between which and it there is a link which is better 
appreciated than analysed. Black is sorely tried. He has only one available move — Rook takes Pawn. And 



I 






V 




WHITB. 



White to play and mate in four moves. 



• WHITE. 

1 Kt to B 6 

2 Kt ch at Q's 5 

3 Q takes R mate 
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BLACK. 

1 R takes P at K's 5 

2 R takes Kt 
Not best. 



or 



WHITE. 



BLACK. 



I R takes Kt 

2 Kt takes R ch 2 K takes P 

3 Q to Q 8 or 7 ch 3 K move 

4 Q mates Not best 



Therefore : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

I R takes P at K's 4 
2QtoQR8 2R takes P 

3 Q to K R 8 and mate next move. 
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now, upon this move, the mind searches for a little time, and suddenly foreseeing the final idea, it rushes to 
King's Rook's 8th with the Queen, and experiences, in a minor degree though it be, that pleasure one derives 
from the sight of a great picture, the hearing of beautiful music, the reading of elegant verse. 

It was my intention to make some observations upon two distinct schools of composers, about the best 
mental condition for the composing of the best Problems, as I understand them to be, and finally, about the 
provoking question of indeterminate moves ; but my letter is too long as it is, and with your permission, I shall 
reserve them for a future number. I am, Dear Sir, your faithful servant, G. E. Barbier. 

Felsted, October 1873. 



OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 329, by J. Menzies. — This problem is impossible of 
solution. It is worthy of note however that several reviewers 
have forwarded what purport to be solutions, overlooking that 
Black can check the White King by Kt takes R. 

No. 330, by C. Callander. — "This composer, a youth in 
years, but almost a veteran in subtlety of idea, is quite up to the 
mark in this problem. The variations are numerous and in- 
j;enious,'* H. J. C. Andrews. — ** Just what a two-move problem 
should be — few pieces, several distinct variations, and nearly 
every one of these dependent on White's first move," J. N. K. — 
A very elegant position, showing especially the power of the 
two Knights. There is no padding in this problem," R. W. 
Johnson. — ** Although rendered easy by the probability of the 
first move, this is an excellent problem, and well constructed in 
every way," O. D. D. — ** A good and natural-looking position," 
T. R. H. — "An extremely attractive problem, both on account 
of the naturalness of the position, and the proportion of pieces," 
C. W. M. D. — "A perfect two-move problem — cleverly con- 
structed, ingenious in design, and rich in variation," W. Nash. 
— "Very neat ; the position pretty," H. E. B. Rackham. 

No. 331, byj. W. Abbott. — "This problem seems to me 
to be imperfect, as, supposing Black to play i B to K B 2, or 
B to K B 5, White can mate in three different ways. It is 
otherwise a clever problem," H. J. C. Andrews. — " Easy, and 
the dual moves render some of the variations valueless," J. N. K. 
** R. W Johnson is wrong, i B to K R ^ will not answer, ^^ 
Editor."—" The construction is unhappy," O. D. D.— "T. R. 
H. is wrong, i B to K R 7 will not answer," Editor. — " The 
main idea is good, but the composer has overlooked the dual 
attacks," C. W. M. D. — " Almo.st devoid of variation, except 
where a choice of attack is allowed to White," W. Nash. — " A 
Tery fine problem," H. E. B. Rackham. 

No. 332, by P. T. Duffy. — "This problem I think the gem 
of this number. It has brilliancy, as well as ingenuity, to re- 
commend it," H. J. C. Andrews. — " As far as construction goes, 
this problem is admirable," J. N. K. — "This problem appears 
as if a move had been added to a three-move problem. The 
first move is very obvious, and the position does not look very 



elegant or Chess-like," R. W. Johnson. — "All the moves are 
artistic, and not easy of discovery. The construction is free and 
good. This is a very fine problem," O. D. D. — " A very diffi- 
cult and interesting problem, with much apparent variety both in 
attack and defence,'* T. R. H. — "A remarkably good problem. 
There are a great many ways of nearly doing the problem, but 
it is perfectly accurate. A problem like this shews the value of 
every piece," C. W. M. D. — " The solution suggests that it 
was onginally a three-mover. The idea in the leading variation 
is well carried out, but the position is wanting in variation and 
weak in the defence," W. Nash. — " Easy; some of the variations 
pretty," H. E. B. Rackham. 

No. 333, Ars celare Arlem. — " Pretty, though easy," H. J. 
C. Andrews. — "A very neat position, rendered very deceptive 
by its symmetry. — I Q to B 8 and 1 R to Q B 4, are plausible 
attacks. The solution is very elegant, and not at all easy," 
R. W. Johnson. — "A good position, both as to construction and 
idea. The variations are perfect, and the first move is 
ingenious," O. D. D. — "An interesting end game, with more 
variety of defence than at first appears, but simple after the 
first move," T. R. H. — "Remarkably piquant and clever, but 
spoiled by dual attacks," C. W. M. D. — "A good idea, but 
not well carried out," H. E. B. Rackham. 

No. 334, Ars celare Artem. — "iV. y. C. A,isiuron^, iBio 
K B ^ will not answer. Black^s best reply is \ Kt takes P at 
Q B 2t" Editor. — "A problem of this sort is necessarily 
somewhat clumsy in construction. This one is less so than 
most formed upon the same principle," J. N. K. — " In my 
opinion the best in the number. White's excess of power is 
balanced by Black's position and good defences, all his pieces 
being well placed," R.W, Johnson. — "A fair problem. Two 
faulty variations," O. D. D. — " Difficult of solution, but a vast 
disparity of force," T. R. H. — "The same remarks apply to 
this problem as to the last," C. W. M. D. — "Easy, not well 
carried out," H. E. B. Rackham. 

Note. — The Reviews in last number upon Problem No. 322 
were made under a misapprehension, for which we, and not either 
the Author or Reviewers, are responsible. A Black Bishop at 
Q R 5 was omitted from the diagram. — Editor. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



OCTOBER NUMBER. 



Xo.829. 

This Problem is impossible, as 
White has no attack against the 
tbrextened check by Kt t^es K. 

Kg. 330. 
white. black. 

I Kt to Kt 3 X Aught 

9 Mates accordingly 



No. 331. 



WHITK. 



I BtoBs I 

a Q to Q R 3 a 

3 &t mates 



BLACK. 

P takes Kt 
B to Kt 6 



No. 332. 



WHITE. 



BLACK. 

X R Ukes R 



X Rto Q a 

a Kt takes K BP a R to Q 4 (a) 

sq 3 Aught 

mates 

(a) If a Kt to K 3, then 3 Q takes 
Kt ch and Pawn mates. 



3QtoQ 
4 Q or P 



No. 333. 



WHITB. 



BLACK. 

X R Ukes B 



B to B 4 

Q takes B ch a R takes Q 
B mates 

No. 834. 
Kt to K R 3 X B to K Kt a 

Sto K Kt 5 a Aught 
ates accordingly 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. 335.— By G. E. Barbier. 

BLACK. 
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No. 336-— B 


y Dr. S. Gold, Vienna. 

BLACK, 




L >. ^_.„. 
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"tVhite to play and mate in two moves. 



No, 337. — By A. TowNSEND, Newport (Mon.) 

BLACK. 



I 


^ 


i ■:■?■ 
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^Jmm^ 


i 


P F ' : H 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 
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No. 338.— By R. Ormond. 

BLACK. 


_^,.:a i.xi,., IB 




.;->,^^^ 



WHITE. 

^Vhite to play and mate in five moves. 
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No. 339-— By J*"ES Pierce. 

BLACK 


mWiW^^^ 



No. 341.— By A. Cvurt Pearson. 




.C'L.E' e'»J1 



WHITE. 

Whi e to play and ma e in three moves. Wh e to pky and mate in three moves. While to pUy and mate in three moves. 
No. 342.— By F. W. Lord. No. 343.— By F. C. Collins. N0.344.— BjWm. Coates, of Cheltenham. 




1 i 


i 








? 





1 0rt 


i ft 

i 


m PI 









White to pUy and mate in three moves. White to play and mate in three moves. 
No 346.— By V M N Port Ua. No 347— By ShenffSPENS, of Hamilton 




It 



WHITE. WHITE. 

While to pUy and mate in four moves. White to play and mate in four moves. White to play and mate in fotir m^ves. 
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VIENNA TOURNEY GAMES. 

Noted by J. H. ZUKERTORT and JOHN WISKER. 



GAME 207. 

Played 26th Aagost 1873. 

French Gome. 

White. Black. 



M. ROBBITTSAL. 

FtoK4 

PtoQ4 

P takes P (a) 

Kt to K B 3 

BtoQ3 

6 Castles 

7 Kt to Q B 3 
Kt to K 2 
Kt to Kt 3 
P to Q B 3 (b) 
Kt to B 6 
B takes B 
QtoB2 
RtoKsq 
P to K Kt 3 

f> Kt 5 (c) 
Kt takes Kt 
B to Q 3 

19 Kt to K B 3 

20 R takes R 

21 R to K sq 

Finished 



1 
2 
3 

4 
6 



8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
1ft 
16 
17 
18 



Kr. BL40KBVSVB. 

1 PtoK3 

2 PtoQ4 

3 P takes P 

4 Kt to K B 3 
6 BtoQ3 

6 CsAtles 

7 PtoQB3 

8 BtnK3 

9 Q Kt to Q 2 

10 Q to B 2 

11 B takes Kt 

12 Q R to K sq 

13 Kt to K 6 

14 Q Kt to B 3 

15 R to K 2 

16 Kt takes B 

17 P to K Kt 3 

18 K R to K sq 

19 K to Kt 2 

20 R takes R 

as drawn. 



I! 



I 



(a) The old style of conductinj; this slow 
business : the nsnal more is now 3 Kt to Q B 3. 

(b) 10 R to K sq would be preferable. 

(c) The Bignal for a draw. Bishops of, 
different colours are the result of the exchange. 

GAME 208. 

Played 26th AugusUSTS. 

Sicilian Opening. 1 

White. Black. 



Herr Stzivitz. 



1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 



PtoK4 
KttoKB3 
Kt to g B 3 
PtoQ4 
Kt take» P 
K Kt to Kt 6 
Kt to Q 6 eh 
Q takes B 
BtoKB4 
B takes Q 
Castles 
B to Kb 3 
P to K 5 (c) 
PtoB4 
B to R 4 ch 
KttoR4 
Kt to Kt 6 
Kt takes B 
R takes P ch 

20 R takos Q Kt P 

21 PtoKR3(d) 

22 B to Kt 3 

23 P to W a 

24 K to Kt sq 
26 P takes Kt 
26 K to Kt 2 

KtoR3 
BtoB4 
B takes K P 
K t<) Kt 4 
K to Kt 6 
K10K6 
HtoR7 
B to B 7 ch 
B tf. B 2 (f ) 
R takes R 
B to K 6 (g) 
PtoKt4 
P takes P 
B takes Kf. 
P to B 6 ch 
R takes P ch 
Pto6 
PtoB7 
Bt:B6 
RtoKt3 
B to K 3 ch 



27 
«« 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
84 
S6 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
4i 
46 
48 
47 



Herr HssjlL. 

1 PtoQB4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 PtoK3 

4 P takes P 
6KttoKB3(a) 

6 PtoQR3 

7 B takes Kt 

8 QtoK2 

9 Q takes Q (b) 

10 K CO Q sq 

11 KttoKsq 

12 K to K 2 

13 P to B 3 

14 P to B 4 
16 K to B 2 

16 PtoKR3 

17 R to Q Kt sq 

18 R takes Kt 

19 K to Kt 3 

20 Kl to B 2 

21 KttoQ4 

22 KttoKt5fromB3 

23 Kt takes BPch(e) 

24 Kt takes Q B P ch 

25 Kt takes P ch 

26 Kt to Q 8 ch 

27 R to B 8 

28 K R to Q B sq 
1'9 R to R 8 sq 

30 P to Q R 4 ch 

31 RtoKt8ch 

32 R to Q R sq ch 

33 K R to Q Kt sq 
31 K to R 2 

35 Kt takes B 

36 R takos R 

37 K to Kt 3 

38 P takes P 

39 Kt takes P(h) 

40 PtoR6 

41 K to Kt 4 

42 KtoB6 

43 K takes P 
41 R to K B 8 
46 RtoB7 
46 KtoK3 

Resigns 
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fa) 6 P to Q R 3 is the usual and better move. 

(b) 9 Castling was the only waj^- to develope 
the game ; but the miserable position of Black's 
Q P makes his game hopeless. 

(c) Blocking up the Q P for ever. 

(d) 21 B to K sq was the safest way to prevent 
anv counter attack. 

(e) Being two Pawns short, Black tries his 
only chance by the sacrifice of a piece, and he 
conducts the attack with great ingenuity. 

(f) The counter sacrifice brings White out of 
trtjuble, and secures him, at the same time, the 
victory. 

(g) 37 P to K 6 gains the Knight for the K P ; 
this wins, the Knight keeping the precious 
Pawn. 

(h) There is no other escape from the mate. 
The middle nnd end of this game is one of the 
most interesting in the tournament. 

GAME 209. 

Played 25th August 1873. 
Queen's Gambit. 
White. Black. 



Mr. Bla-ckbubvi 

1 PtoQ4 

2 PtoQB4 

3 Kt to K B 3 (b) 
4PtoK3 

6 B takes P 

6 Kt to Q B 3 

7 Castles 

8 B to Q 2 (c) 

9 BtoQ3 

10 Kt to K 2 

11 Q Kt takes P 

12 Kt to Q Kt 6 

13 q to K 2 
Kt to Q B 3 
K R to Q sq 
PtoK4 
Q R to B sq 
B to K 3 
B to K Kt 6 

20 Kr to Q 5 

21 B takes Kt 

22 B to B 4 
1\ Kt to B 4 

21 P takes B(d) 

25 Kt to Kt 6 (e) 

26 P to B 4 

27 P to K 6 



11 
15 
16 
17 
IH 
19 



2S Q to Q 3 



29 
30 

31 
32 



Kt to R 4 
KtoBsq 
KttoB3 



K to Kt sq 
33 B takes BFch 



H. ROSXVXB^L. 



(a) 



PtoQ4 

P takes P 

PtoK3 

Kt to K B 3 

BtoK2 

Caistles 

Q Kt to Q 2 

Kt to Kt 3 

PtoB4 

P takes P 

BtoQ3 

BtoK2 

PtoQR3 

BtoQ3 

gtoK2 

PtoK4 

B to K Kt 5 

Q Kt to Q 2 

PtoKR3 

QtoK3 

Kt takes B 

22 Q R to Q sq 

23 B takes Kt 

24 Q to Q 2 

25 K R to K sq 

26 P takes P 

27 Q to B 4 
Kt to K 6 
Q to Kt 5 ch 
R takes P 
Q to R 6 ch 
Kt takes P 
KtoRsq 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 



28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
33 



31 Kt takes Q 
P to B 6 (g) 
B takes P ch 
Q takes R 
Q to K 6 ch 
RtoQ7 
R takes Kt ch 
Q to K 7 ch 



34 Kt takes R (f ) 

35 R takes Kt 36 

36 Kt takes P (h) 36 

37 Kt takes B 37 

38 R to K B sq 3S 

39 K to R sq 39 

40 B to Kt 6 40 

41 K takos R 41 

Resigns 

(a) The result of the immortal match. Labour- 
donnais-Macdonnell, was not favourable for 
the accepted Queen's Gambit. 

(b) To prevent 3 P to K 4, the best reply to 
3 P to K 3, or P to K 4. 

fc) 8 P to K 4 gives White the superior game. 

(d) Had White taken the Queen, the result of 
the battle would have been a draw. 

(e) An unsound manoeuvre ; likewise White's 
two next moves. 

(f) A very interesting variation results from 
34 K takes Kt:— 



White. 

34 K takes Kt 

35 R takes B 

36 K R takes B 

37 R to Q 8 ch 

38 B to Kt 8 ch 

39 R to Q 6 ch 

40 B to B 7 ch 



Black. 

34 B to B 4 ch 
36 R takes Q 

36 R takes R 

37 K to R 2 

38 K to Kt 3 

39 KtoR4 

40 K to Kt 6 



(If 40PtoKt3, 41 BtakesP, RtoB7cfa,tt K 
to K sq, and wins.) 

41 BtoK6ch 41 RtoB4 

42 RtoQ3 42 KtoR4 

(If 48 Q to R 4. White wins by 43 R to Q sq.) 

43 R to Q 6 43 R takes R 
41 B takes Q 4lPtoKKt4 

and Black retains the superior game. This way 
of play was pointed out immediately after tiia 
game by Mr. Bird and Herr Ander^sen. 

(g) By retiring the Queen to B 4, Black had an 
easy won game. 

(h) Suicidal : the move loses a Pawn, and tho 
exchange. Taking the Pawn with the Rook, 
White wins a piece, e.g. — 

White. Black. 

36 R takes P 36BtoQB4ch 
(the only move to save the Queen), 

37 KtoRsq 37QtoBsq 
38PtoQKt4 3SQtoB2 
39KttoKt6ch 39KtoR2 
40 P takes B 

and wins the game and probably the match. Du 
aUermm cUum, 



GAME 210. 

Flayed 2eth August 1873. 

Evans Gambit. 
White. Black. 



1 
2 
3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 



20 
21 
22 



26 
26 
27 
2vS 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 



4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



11 
12 
13 
14 
15 



Prof. AiTDBassBV. 

PtoK4 
Kt to K B 3 
BtoB4 
PtoQKt4 
PtoB3 
PtoQ4 
Castles 
P takes P 
Kt to Q B 3 
BtoQ3 
Kt to K 2 (a) 
Kt to Kt 3 
PtoQ5 
Kt takes Kt 

15 K to R sq 

16 B to R 3 

17 B to Kt 5 (b) 

18 B takes B 

19 Kt to B 6 
Q to K Kt 4 
Q R to Q sq 
RtoQ3 

23 Q to Q sq 

24 Q to K 2 
RtoKt3 
QtoRS 
Q takes RP 
Kt takes Q ch 
Kt takes P 
RtoKt4 
P takes P en pau. 
PtoKt3 
KtoKt2 
PtoB4 
Kt to Kt 6 
PtoB6 

37 P to B 6 (e) 
39 R takes P 

White announced mate in three moves. 

(a) 11 P to Q 6 is the best move here. 

(b) By forcing the exchange of the Bishops, 
Herr Anderssen obtains tho favourite place mr 
hisKnightatKB6. 

(c) If 20 Q to R 6, White wins the ezchanse 
by 21 Kt to K 7 ch. ^ 

(d) The position was not so desperate as 
require the giving up of two Pawns, for the pur- 
pose of exchanging tho Queens. 

(e) The first master of the Evans Gambit does 
not like to conclude his fitvoorite opeaing by 
slow end game. 



Herr Gslsfuhs. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 BtoB4 
B takes KtP 
BtoB4 
F takes P 
PtoQ3 
BtoKtS 

Kt to Q R 4 
10 Kt to K 2 
Castles 
Q Kt to B 8 
KttoK4 
P takes Kt 
Kt to Kt 3 

16 RtoKsq 

17 B to Q'2 

18 Q takes B 

19 Q to Q sq 

20 Q to B 3 (c) 

21 P to K R 3 
QtoKt4 
QtoB6 
Q to Kt 4 
QtoB3 
Kt to B 5 (d) 

27 Q takes Q 
23 K to R 2 

BtoQ6 

PtoB4 

P takes P 

KttoQ6 

PtoB4 

34 K to Kt sq 

35 Q R to Kt SCI 

36 B to Kt 7 

37 P takes P 
3S B takes B 



22 
23 
24 
25 
26 



29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
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GAME 211. 

Filled 22xid August 1873. 
SIcflian Opening. 



BlAok. 
Dr. Hbbajt. 

1 PtoQB4 

2 Ki to Q B 3 

3 PtoKS 

4 PtoQKt3 
6 B to Kt 2 

6 B to B sq (a) 

7 P takes P 

8 B to B 4 (b) 

9 PtoQRS 

10 B takes Kt 

11 Q to B 2 
K Kt to K 2 
KttoK4 
K Kt to Kt 3 

15 Castles 

16 Kt takes B 

17 K B tQ Q sq 

18 Kt to B 6 

19 Kt takes P 
PtoQ4 
QtoBe (d) 
Kt to B 6 (e) 
PtoQR4 
BtoRS 



12 
13 
14 



20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



26 Q to Q 7 

26 Q to Kt 5 

27 Q to B 4 (f ) 

28 P takes P 

29 Q takes Q ch 

30 RtoQ2 

31 RtoKsq 

32 K R to Q sq 

33 Kt to Q 7 

34 RtoQ 3 

35 K to R sq 

Resigns. 



White. 
Herr Pjlvlssjx. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 K Kt to K 2 

4 P to K Kt 3 
6 B to Kt 2 

6 Castles 

7 PtoQ4 

8 Kt takes P 

9 K Kt to Kt 6 

10 KttoQ6ch 

11 Q takes B 
13 QtoQsq 

13 B to B 4 (c) 

14 Q R to B sq 

15 Kt to K 2 

16 B takes Kt 

17 Kt to 04 

18 PtoKB4 

19 Q to K 2 

20 KtoRsq 

21 P to K 5 

22 Kt to Kt 3 

23 KRtoKsq 
S4QtoB2 
23 Kt to Q 4 

26 Q to Kt sq 

27 P to B 5 
23 P takes P 

29 Kt takes P 

30 K takes Q 

31 Kt to Q 4 
as PtoK6 
33 BtoR3 
34PtoK7 
3S B to K 6 ch 
36BtoB7 

(a) It is somewhat novel to play the Q R before 
developing a single piece on the King's side. 

(b) P to Q R 3 is the better move. 

(c) 13 P to K B 4 is preferable. White had 
lihe better game, bnt nis preparations for a 
100 move campaign are jost snmciently long to 
give his opponent ^c necessary time to torn the 
tables. 

(d) If— 21 Kt to R 5 
22PtoKB5 22KttoB6 
23 Q to Kt 4, with a good attack. 

(e) Doubling the Books on the Q B file was 
the prox>er course. By this and the next half 
dosen moves Black wastes valuable time. 

(0 Taking the Pawn is not satisfiustory, 
bnt giving it up involves certain defeat. 



GAME 212, 

Played 21st August 1873. 

Giuoco Piano. 

White. Black. 



quite sound. Black retains the Pawn. This 
was first analyzed by Dr. Max Lange. 

(b) The theorists recommend this move. 
Q to K 2 is stronger. This was first tried by 
Herr Kolisch against SchoumofF, about ten 
years ago .— 

9QtoK2 

10 P to Q B 3 

Black threatened 10 Q to Q B 4 

10 Kt to K 3 

11 Q B takes Kt 11 P takes B 

12 P to Q Kt 4 13 B to Q 2 

13 Kt to Q 2 13 Castles Q side 

(c) White could now play for a draw, thus :— 



Prof. Ahdsbsbxjt. 

lPtoK4 
a Kt to K B 3 

3 BtoB4 

4 Castles 

5 P to Q 4 (a) 

6 Kt takes B 
7PtoKB4 

8 P takes P 

9 6 to K Kt 5 

10 KttoR3(o) 

11 P to B 3 
13 Kt takes B 

13 B takes Kt 

14 K to R sq 

15 Kt to R 3 

16 R takes P 

17 R to B 5 (d) 

18 Q to B 3 

19 R takes K P cb 

20 RtoKBsq 

21 R to Q R 5 (e) 
28 PtoKt3 

23 R takes R 
34 K to Kt a 
Resigns 



Dr. FLXxBSxa. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 BtoB4 

4 Kt to K B 3 
6 B takes P 

6 Kt takes Kt 

7 PtoQ3 

8 P takes P 

9 B to K 3 (b) 

10 Q to K 2 

11 B takes B 

12 Kt to K 3 

13 P takes B 

14 Q to B 4 

16 R to K Kt sq 

16 Kt to B 5 

17 Q to B 7 

18 Q takes QKtP 

19 KttoKS 

20 Oasties 

21 RtoQ 6 

22 R takes Q 

23 Q to B 8 oh 
34 Kt to B 5 ch 



10 B takes B 

11 Q bikes Q ch 

12 B takes Kt 

13 R takes P 

14 R to B sq 

15 Kt to Q B 3, Ac 



10 Kt takes B 

11 R takes Q 

12 P takes B 

13 K to K 2 

14 R to K Kt sq 



(d) Carelessly played. White fcould avoid all 
immediate danger by 17 P to K Kt 3. 

(e) Quite incomprehensible. The only pos- 
sible move was 21 Kt to Q B 4. Black would in 
that case have the advantage, but not an easily 
won game, e.g. — 



21 KttoQB4 

22 KttoK3 

23 R to Kt 6 

24 P to K 6 

25 R to Kt 4 



21 Q takes R P 

22 R to Kt 2 (best) 

23 Q R to Kt sq 

24 PtoQB3 



And White has a counter attack. 



GAME 213. 

Played 21st August 1873. 
Cunningham Gambit. 



1 
2 

3 

4 
5 



White. 

Herr BxBivrrz. 

PtoK4 
PtoKB4 
Kt to K B 3 
BtoB4 
KtoBsq 

6 PtoQ4 

7 Q B takes P (a) 

8 BtoKS 

9 Q Kt to Q a 

10 P to K R 3 

11 Kt takes B 

12 K to Kt sq 

13 Kt to Q 2 (b) 

14 B to Q 3 

15 B to B 2 

16 PtoKR4 

17 Kt to B 3 

18 P to K 6 

19 Q to K 2 

20 R to K sq 

21 PtoKKt3 

22 P takes B 

23 K to R 2 

24 Kt to Kt 6 

25 B to Kt 3 

26 B to Kt 5 

27 Q to B sq 

28 PtoB3 

29 P takes Kt (e) 

30 K R takes R 

31 R takes R ch 

32 P to R 3 

83 R to K B sq 

34 RtoB7 

35 B to B sq 

36 R to B 7 ch 



Black. 
Mr. BisD. 

1 PtoK4 

2 P takes P 

3 BtoK2 

4 BtoRSoh 
6PtoQ3 

6 B to Kt 6 

7 QtoB3 

8 Kt to K 2 

9 PtoKR3 

10 B takes Kt 

11 Kt to Q 2 

12 B to Kt 6 

13 Kt to Q Kt 3 (c) 

14 B to B 6 
16 P to K R 4 

16 Castles Q B 

17 PtoQ4 

18 Q to K 3 

19 P to K B 3 

20 Kt to B 3 

21 P takes P (d) 

22 Q to Kt 5 oh 

23 PtoK6 
1 takes B P ch 

toB3 
^t takes P 

27 Q R to B sq 

28 Q to K 2 

29 R takes Q 

30 R to B sq (0 

31 Q takes R 

32 PtoQB3 

33 Q to K sq 

34 Kt to Q 2 (g) 

35 Kt to B 3 

Resigns 




(d) Black's pieces are not sufllciently well 

Eosted to justi^ this sacrifice. Black's Pawns 
owever are very strong. 

(e) Being a piece a-head. White sacrifices ^or 
the sake of an attack) the Queen for two other 
pieces. The following seems safer — 



White. 

29 Q to R 3 ch 

30 KRtoBsq 

31 B to Q 3. 



Black. 

29 Kt to B 4 

30 P to Kt 3 



(f ) Black could recover the attack by 30 Q to 
Kt 6. We do not examine the position resulting 
from this move, because we hope to see the 
two competitors fight over this game on a future 
occasion. 

(g) If 34 Kt to R sq, White equally wins by 
35 B to B sq. 



GAME 214. 

Played 26th August 1873. 
Evans Gambit. 



(a) This varifltion of the GUooco Piano is not 



(a) Taking the Gambit Pawn at once give 
Black a better opportunity of developinghis 
forces. The first player maintains the sui)erior 
position, winning &e Pawn afterwards by play- 
ing first 7 Kt to Q B 3. 



(b) Weak, 
better. 



13 Q to Q 2, and 14 R to K B sq is 



Black. 
Prof. Ajtsbbsssv. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 



White. 
Herr Gxi.bvuh8. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 B to B 4 

4 P to Q Kt 4 

5 PtoB3 

6 PtoQ4 

7 Castles 

8 QtoKt3 

9 PtoKS 

10 Kt takes P 

11 B to R 3 (b) 

12 Q takes B 

13 B to Q 3 (d) 

14 K R to K sq 
16 Q R to Q sq 

16 P takes P 

17 B takes P 

18 B takes B 

19 Q takes Q 

20 BtoB2 

21 R to Kt sq 

22 B to B 4 

23 KttoR4 

24 QRtoBsq 
26 P to B 4 

26 R takes R 

27 R to K sq 

28 BtoB2 

29 P to Kt 3 

30 BtoKt3 

31 RtoK3 

32 Kt to B 3 

33 R takes Kt 

34 RtoB2 

35 KtoBsq 

36 BtoB2 

37 K to K sq 

38 PtoQRS 

Resigns (0 

(a) The favourite 
Zukertort. 

(b) Herr Anderssenthhiks the only oouise for 
the attack is here 11 Kt to K 2. 

(c) I prefer 11 P to Q Kt 4 with the following 
variation: — 



PtoK4 

Kt to Q B 3 

BtoB4 

B takes Kt P 

BtoR4 

6 P takes P 

7 P takes P (a) 

8 QtoB3 

9 Q to Kt 3 

10 K Kt to K a 

11 B takes Kt (c> 

12 Castles 

13 Q to R 3 

14 P to Q 3 

15 B to B 4 (e) 

16 P takes P 

17 Q takes B 

18 Q to B 3 

19 P takes Q 

20 Q R to Q sq 

21 P to Kt 3 

22 R to Q 3 

33 K R to Q sq 
24RtoK3 

25 Kt to Q 6 

26 Kt takes B 

27 KtoBsq 

28 PtoKRS 

29 R to Q 7 

30 Kt to Q 6 

31 P to Kt 4 

32 Kt takes Kt ch 

33 PtoQR4 

34 RtoQ5 

35 PtoR6 

36 Kt to Q 4 

37 Kt to B 6 

38 P to Kt 5 



defiance of Anderssen and 



12 Kt takes P 

13 Q to K 3 (best) 

14 Q to B 4 

16 Q R to Q sq 



llPtoQKt4 

12 R to Q Kt sq 

13 B to Kt 3 

14 Castles 

16 P to K K 3, ftc. 



(c) This takes the Kt out of action. 



(d) Very weak. This attack against the 
Queen is effective only when the Q B is on his 
square, and the Q Kt on K 2. 13 Q B to Q sq 
would have prevented for a long time the 
development of Black's farces. 

(e) The beet course. By giving up a Pawn 
Black forces the exchange of a piece and the 

Sueen ; the remaining two Pawns on the Queen a 
de must win the game. 



(f) If 

39 P takes P 

40 B to Kt 3 

41 B to B a 



89 PtoQR6 

40 R takes Kt P 

41 RtoKt7,andwiii& 
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WHIST JOTTINGS. 



The manners and customs of the Whist Community in the latter half of the nineteenth century are worthy of 
study. Three afternoon lessons (for which there is no charge) should be sufficient, for an observant man, to 
know all the acts that ought not to be committed ! To know what not to do should be of value. Let us 
therefore enter the club the first spare day we have at disposal, and let us be there at two o'Clock, that we 
may be first We shall not have long to wait The second and third comers, after some passing remarks on 
the topics of the day, will sit down to Piquet, or Ecart6. By three o'Clock the room will have seven occupants, 
and a rubber will be proposed. One of the first things that will occur will be this. Your right to play the first 
rubber (which is beyond doubt) will be disputed. The Piquet players will insist on their right, although they 
have not finished their game. They will ask the others to wait, or propose that the first four shall go in, and 
they will cut in the next rubber. The other five will dispute the proposition, which will however be carried. 
Then the five will propose to cut, ignoring altogether the order of their entry, and a dispute will arise, either 
on this point, or as to who was the player who entered the room last. We do not at the moment propose to 
discuss the propriety of the Piquet players possessing any right at alL Of this we will speak some other time. 
But here is the right of the first comer at once called in question, and the fact is brought home to the mind 
that there is not that attention to the laws, to say nothing of etiquette, which the law-loving English people 
formerly possessed. Before this, probably one of the players has refused to make up the rubber because there 
were only four players present, and he will not play in a table of four. A player later on will probably refuse 
to play because one of the others is supposed to play ill, or because he will not bet sufficiently high, or because 
he does not happen to like this man or that Somehow or other the differences are arranged, and the rubber 
is commenced. We say nothing of the talk or wrangles that will take place during the rubber. We have 
written on that theme until we are tired of the subject, and in this, as in many other matters, we have written 
in vain. We come to the end of the rubber, and two players cut out The Piquet players are still hard at 
work, but they call out "cut for us ! " Now, speaking across a room does not seem to us the acme of politeness, 
and the mode of cutting by deputy is not recognized by law ; however it is done, and the Piquet players 
arrange their score as fast as they can, keeping two other Whist players waiting, and at the end of the rubber 
one or other has then forgotten the score or the deal, and somebody or other has mixed their cards, thus 
giving the Piquet players an opportunity for a row, which seems so difficult to obtain at the Whist table. The 
Piquet players will finish the game when they next cut out In the meantime they deprive two other persons 
of the right of entry into the Whist table. 

The laws of Whist certainly do not say that the players sitting out shall not play at any other game, but 
it seems to us that the player who thus acts commits an impropriety, and we think an act of gross injustice. 
By and bye the room fills, and there are sufficient members for another table. The same difficulties arise : one 
will not play in a four-table, and neither of the members of table No. i will make up table No. 2. However, by 
waiting the opportunity, one or other of the players is induced to secede from table No. 1, and table No. z 
is formed. After playing two or three rubbers, differences will arise as to whose turn it is to go out A is 
clear that he has only played one nibber, and B, C and D each declare they came in last. Some players 
apparently are never out by right We suppose it is but carelessness and inattention, want of thought, or bad 
memory. It is nevertheless very disagreeable. However this difficulty will be removed, and then it is found 
that at table 2 there is higher betting than at No. i, or the old point comes up, that there is some one in table 
I that does not play quite so well as the players at No. 2, and another player secedes from No. i, leaving the 
table to consist of four players only. Whereupon No. i table is broken up, and four or five players are left 
with nothing to do. All this seems to us very reprehensible and undignified. Men say they can do as they 
like. No doubt ; but if we all did as we liked, without any regard to the feelings of others, the werld would 
be a very uncomfortable world to live in. Club life, it is said, makes men selfish, and this, to some extent, is 
true ; but it is new that the selfishness should be exhibited in the club room. Formerly men were not admitted 
to clubs unless there was reason a priori to believe that the member proposed was a clubable man. The word 
clubable is, we believe, not in the dictionary, but we take it the term is expressive, and that it means that the 
man will make himself agreeable to his fellows. The Whist players who will commit such acts would take the 
fat of the haunch of venison, the head and stomach of the red mullet, and the back of the woodcock, without 
remorse, and let his neighbour starve from hunger. It must not be supposed, because we draw such a horrible 
pictmre of club play, that we therefore think private play perfection. Whist in private houses is, to some 
extent, intended for a different class. The host asks his friend to dine, in which case the dinner and the 
conversation is Xht piece de resistance; or he asks his friends to dine, when the important part of the operation is 
the after-dinner Whist, and the dinner itself is but a necessary adjunct In private circles, the trouble^ 
of which we have spoken, in making up a table, arises in a different way. Each man prays to be 
excused, and each tries to persuade the other to cut It is much better to keep to the rules and cut 
according to law. The host, if he wishes it, may be pardoned, because he may have duties towards his 
^ests that cannot be performed by any one else ; but even he would do best to take his chance with 
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'the rest Then having cut, A, who is in, tries to persuade B to take his place. It is all meant well, 
but it gives extra trouble, and it is often vexatious. There are at times little exhibitions of snobishness 
in the matter, which we regret to have to record A captain gives way to a general, a tailor to a lord, an 
admiral to a prince. At Whist nothing of this sort should be done. We are all on an equality in the WTiist 
room and the cricket field. Every man must take his place and do his duty. A prince cannot enter until his 
turn, and to our thinking it is bad form to offer to give up the seat in his favour. An emperor goes out of 
the rubber like any other mortal, and it would be extremely bad taste on his part to do otherwise. The best 
lesson that a king can give to his subjects is obedience to the law. At these parties something is known 
beforehand as to the nature of the play. It may be crown points, or pound points. Whatever it is should be 
obligatory on all. Suppose the milder form is played, with a bet of ;^i or ;^2, other bets optional. The line should 
be clearly drawn between the forced and the fancy bets, otherwise we are introduced at once to a class of men who 
choose their partners, and will bet ^£2 or ^^5, because they think their partners good players, and, on getting a bad 
partner, decline the simple jCi or ^£2. We are not purists in the matter of betting, and we do not consider that 
an outside bet of ;£$ or ;^io, because we have made it once, becomes therefore obligatory ever afterwards. 
We are quite aware of the existence of a powerful class, who conceive that because they have induced us to. 
make an extra bet once, and we have won, that we are bound in honour to give them the opportunity of 
retrieving their losses, or, as it is ordinarily expressed, giving them their revenge. We acknowledge the 
sentiment and act on it, but why any one else taking the contrary view should be considered a cad, we have 
never been able to comprehend. Every bet, to our thinking, should stand alone. It has nothing to do with 
the past or the future. If we bet against or on a horse and win, no one considers there is any obligation to 
give the loser a chance on the next race. At Whist we bet on a given event, and we in no way undertake, if 
we win, to give the loser another chance on any other event. To our thinking the proposition is unreasonable, 
and as we said before but a matter of sentiment. But the bets on the rubber should be obligatory. There 
should be no picking or choosing of partners. It is, to our thinking, bad taste for a man to bet on the first 
rubber because he has a good partner, and then decline to bet when he gets a bad partner. In the first instance 
the taker accepts the bet, not because it is an equal one, but because he assumes that in the course of events he gets 
an equal chance by betting against the bad player, as often as he bets on him. If this be not so, the player making 
the first bet should say, I do not bet, except when I think I have an equal, or better chance than you. The matter 
is not probably of much consequence, because we can only be so treated once, but it points out the moral 
we insist upon, that in clubs, the same as in private houses, that there should be no picking and choosing 
of partners, in the matter of betting, except when the bet is spoken of, or treated as an exceptional 
transaction. There is another little point which occasionally gives rise to ill feeling. A player in the table 
gives away his seat to another player. This is an impropriety that a moment's reflection should make 
evident The player gives away that which belongs to another, which is one of those acts of charity that 
win not cover a multitude of sins. If the the seat becomes vacant, it belongs to some one else in the room, 
and not to the player seceding. 

There are a great many little things that occur at the Whist table about which we can make no positive 
law. We all wish to be free, and we do not desire the interference of the committee. But freedom itself 
involves an amount of self restraint, or we should have a fight over every difference. It is the business of 
every club man to think of the rights and feelings of other members, to make himself agreeable at \Vhist as 
elsewhere. We are quite sure that if men would only remember that they were gentlemen, although at the 
Whist table, we should not see so much ill feeling exhibited, and we should all be much more comfortable. We 
can make many allowances for men in a state of excitement We give them the benefit of all this, but we 
cannot refrain from adding, that if men cannot master their passions, and act as reasoning creatures (to say 
nothing of their acting as become gentlemen), that they had much better refrain from a game which must end 
disastrously to all concerned 



SOLUTION TO Mr. F. H. LEWIS'S DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 85. 



1. A leads Spade 2 ; won by B witli Knave. 

2. B leads Heart 5 ; won by D with Knave. 

3. D leads Spade 9 ; won by A >vith Ace. 

4. A leads Spade Queen ; won by B with King. 

5. B leads Heart 6 ; won by C >Wth Ace. 

6. C leads Spade 7 ; won by A with Heart 10 ; B and D 

discarding Clubs. 



7. A leads Club 7 ; won by B with Ace. 

8. B leads Diamond 10 ; won by C with Ace. 

9. C leads Heart Queen ; won by D with King. 

10. D leads Heart 4 ; B discards Club, and D leads according 
to discard of C, who makes only his Club King. 



Solutions of Mr. F. H. Lewis's Double Dummy Problem No. 85.— Right : Z. Captain Barker, E. W. W. Portlam^ 
£. I. (Gordon Square), Learner, T. R. H., Oxford and Cambridge and City of London. All others wrong. 
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PIQUET DISCARDS. 



ELDER HANDS. 



No. 50. 







0^0 



*** 

4. 4. 







Score 41 to 84. 

The Discard. — D Kv, 10; C 10, 7; H 10. 

Lost the game. 14 Queens and a good quart 
against the player. 

No. si- 




No. 52. 



te', ffl- .%' 



9 

9? 



<5> 







9 9^ 









I — IV^ 

I k ♦ 



Score love all. 

The Discard.— H Q, Kv, 10, 9, 8. 
Took in C Kv ; S Kv, 10, 9, 8. 
Made the Capot against the whole suit of D, and 
HA, K. 

No. 53. 



■irtj: 



Score love all. 
Mr. Foster's Discard. — D Q, Kv, 10, 7 ; S 9. 
Took in C 9 ; S A ; H 9, 8, 7. 




♦ ^^ 










Score 64 to 90. 

The Discard— H A, Kv, C A; D A, and left a card. 

A looker-on said, " Having 4 Kings against me, 
I should have discarded the D Q ; H Q, Kv ; C Q, 
and left a card." 



YOUNGER HANDS. 



No. 54. 








* 














s 






Score 47 to 13. 
The Discard. — S Kg, Kv, 8. 
Took in D A, K ; S A. 
Made 45 to 7. 

No. 55. 




Score 20 to 14. 

The Discard. — D A, Kg, 9. 

Made 6 to 44. 

The three Knaves saved the Pique. 
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No. 56. 




Score 79 to 97. 

The Discard.— D Kv ; S Q, 10. 

Got the cards and a seizi^me in Clubs. 

A looker-on says he should have discarded D Kv 
and H A, 7. 

No. 57. 




♦__♦] lt_4l !♦__♦ 

oTo' 10 01 
0^0 o o 



The last hand in a Rubicon, both players over loow 

Took in no card. 

The cards seizihne and tierce won the game. 
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Mano. 

Spada (Ace of Spades) 
Hearts Seven (Manille) 
Hearts King 
Hearts Queen 
Hearts Six 

1 Diamonds Knave 

2 Spades Knave 

3 Clubs Queen 

4 Clubs Six 
Discards 4 



TRESILLIO. 

Entrada Won. 
Second Hand. 

Cards are dealt as follows : — 

Basto (Ace of Clubs) 
Hearts Ace 
Hearts Three 
Diamonds King 

1 Diamonds Four 

2 Spades Queen 

3 Ciul)s Knave 

4 Clubs Seven 

5 Clubs Three 



Pie, or Third Hand. 



Hearts Two 
Hearts Five 
Clubs King 
Clubs Five 
Clubs Two 

1 Diamonds Ace 

2 Diamonds Five 

3 Spades Five 

4 Spades Two 

4 



= 13 



5 

Mano speaks first, and having Spada and Manille, with three other Hearts, declares to enter. Second and third hands being 
weak, both pass, when Mano declares to play Hearts trumps, and proceeds to discard his four loose cards (i — ^4) and rob (rank 
the talon four others, which are as follows : — King, Knave and 4 of Spades and Queen of Di amonds . 

Second Hand, having three good trumps and a King, declares to play Contre, and discards five cards (l — 5), and takes id, 
leaving four in the Talon, which 

Third Hand takes in exchange for two Diamonds and two Spades, which he discards in hope of getting a fallio or void in one 
■of them. 

The Hands will then stand as follows : — 

, ^ - , Postre, or Youngest hand, as CompaoioB to 

and plays the Contre-Ombre. - 



Mano plays Hearts as Trumps. 




9.. 9 






9 <? 




♦^ 


12 


9 9 
9 9 







♦ ^* 




♦ 


♦ 




oi 


f^ 


♦ 












nr^ 


♦ t 












■^ 


♦ ♦ 




4 


♦ 






Mi 






9 




0^ 


s? 




m 


9 




zM 






♦ ♦ 




♦ 


♦ ♦ 




♦ 


♦ ♦ 




♦ 




Contre. 



8 



9 




9 9 




«7 <7 




10 




II 


9 


9 




9 9 




<P 9 





♦ 1 

♦J 



'~o~ o o 00 
o 00 

o I o_ 0] o 



The figures show the order in value of the Trumps, of which there are twelve in the suit. 



Trick X. 






Trick 3. 



9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 




\^i 


^ 


m 


w 


[BE 


iw3 





Trick 3. 



♦ 




^ 9 


♦ 




9 


♦ 




;9 9 






Mano Leads. 

Trick 4. 




Trick 5. 










Trick 6. 






♦ ♦ 








* * 


♦ ♦ 




9 




* * 



Trick 7. 



W^ 









0, 


U'W 











li^ 













Trick 8. 










Tricks 


1. 






♦ 







The card with the double rim wins the trick, and leads the card underneath. Ombre, having made five tricks, wms the 
amount of the pool. 

Remarks. 

Trick i. — Ombre leads his Queen single of Diamonds, hoping to make his small trump, if another Diamond or a Club is lect. 
It would not do for him to lead trumps, as he has only five out of the twelve, and does not know where the remainder arc. 
Besides leading the Queen, it is very probable that if Contre-Ombre has not the King, he will waste a small trump, believing that 
the Queen is firm. Second hand takes Queen with King, and for Trick 2 lesuds four of Clubs, which is nis Semi-I<allxou 
Trick 3. — Third hand trumps the Spade; and, Trick 4. — Leads a small trump through the Ombre. Trick 5.— Third hand coidd 
trump the Spade, but passes it, as he has already made one trick, and seeing no chance of making three tricks, avoids being endosado^ 
.<>., two tricks. Trick 6. — Mano continues the Spade, with the view of forcing a trump from the secondhand, or Contre- 
Ombre, and making him lead up to his (Ombre's) hand. Trick 7. — Ombre has now three tricks, and the two best trimips in 
'his hand; which he leads; makes five tricks^ and wins the amount in the pooL 
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Example of the Play of a Simple Hand, after the Ombre has been determined, and the Cards Robbed 

FROM THE Talon. 
Mano plays Spades as trumps. 2nd hand plays Contra-Ombre. 




Trick X. 

"♦" 

4 

Trick 3. 








S? 
9 





3rd hand Companion . 

Trick 7. 




Trick s. 



Lt J 




e 



9 ^ 







Trick d 


m 




s? 









V s? 

7 9 


<p 




♦ 




9 9 



#5' 





9 9 



9 <9 



9? 9 



Trick 9. 






Ombre, 5 tricks. Contre-ombrc, 3 tricks. Companion, i trick. 

Remarks. 
Trick i. — Mano leads to establish his Hearts. 2nd, thinking King may be held up, trumps. The Companion or Pi^, 
knowing Spada must win a trick, and fearing to make two (as he cannot possibly make more than two), throws away his King. 
Trick 2. — Pi6 continues to throw away his high cards. Trick 6. — Whether 2nd trumps or not, the result is the same. 



Entrada Defended, and THr:'PC*:FENDER loses Codillle. 

Mano enters, and declares Diamonds as trumps. 2nd passes. 3rd plays Contre, and robs before 2nd. 

, in exchange for those shown under the 



The following are the hands, after robbing from the Talon the Cards marked 
head of General Discard : — 



1st. 

Diamonds— Manille, Basto, Punto, Knave, 

3- 
Hearts — Queen, Punto, 2, 6. 



2nd 

Clubs — King, Q ueen, 7, 2. 

Hearts — King, 7. 
Spades — Knave, 7, 3. 



3rd, 
Diamonds — Spada, King, Queen, 2, 4,- 

Spades — King. Hearts — ^ICnave. 



General Discard. 

2nd 

Spades — Queen, 6, 5, 4. Clubs-— 6, 5. 

Ombre, having robbed very badly, and seeing that Contrc-Ombre only robbed three cards, and that there is so little chance of 
making a Heart (as he threw away three) surrenders beforie pla3ring a single card. Youngest hand, having seven trumps and a void. 



1st 

Hearts — 5, 4, 3. Spades — 2 



3rd. 
Clubs — Knave, 4, 3. 



declares to defend. 



Trick X. 








Tricks. 







^:&. 







s? 


mgm #T^Vn 


















Trick 3. 




M 















Diamonds trumps. 
Trick 4. 








Tricks. 








4* 




OjjBj 











^i 


1 




+ 




M^ 



Trick 6. 



^ s? 




♦ 


S? 9 




4 


^ 9 




♦ 



Trick 7. 



w^i 

♦ ♦ 

O ♦ ♦ 



Tricks. 







Trick 9. 






Trick 5. — Second Hand discards King of Clubs to show he has Queen of the suit, but neither of the other hands has a single 
one of the suit. 

The Defender makes only four tricks -against the five gained by original Ombre, and loses Codille, therefore Ombre pays 
the amount of the Puesto into the pool and 3ie Defender pays the same amount, not into the pool, but to Ombre. 

Note. — That if Ombre had not surrendered at once, 2nd hand would have made his King of Hearts first round, and the 
Ombre would have lost the Puesto, whereas he now gives Codille to the Defender, and wins it back. 

The above hands are taken from the book of rules alluded to in our last number, published by Ovalles & Co., Bogoti, entitled 
** Tresillio, el mejor juego de naipes/' 
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BILLIARDS. 

(Continued from our September Number,) 

No. VI. 

Section 29. — Obliqur Impact between Ball and Cushion. 

If the ball advance towards th e cushion obliquely, in other words if it make any angle with the perpen- 
dicular to the cushion face, its behaviour will depend greatly on the strength with which it has been played. 
If it has been played very gently, without any rotation round a vertical axis, the action of the cushion will 
most nearly approach that of the supposed ivory block, especially if the weather is cold, and the cushion 
made of vulcanised india-rubber, in which case it will be rather hard ; but if the ball strike the cushion with 
greater strength it causes a depression which produces an effect on the direction of reflexion, the nature and 
amount of which we are about to examine. In fig. S> ^ E represents thq face of the india-rubber part of the 
cushion covered with cloth. The wooden backing is* omitted. The ball is supposed to have advanced 
through W in the direction of the line W C. It is shown of its real size and at moment of greatest depres- 
sion, with its centre at C. Owing to the obliquity of the\ stroke, the distortion of the cushion will be of the 
form shown in the figure. The ball remains closely in contact with that extremity of the cup which is towards 
E, but a certain portion of the cup on the side towards D does not touch the ball at all. If a hbmontal line, 
the distance of a semi-diameter of the ball above the level of the table, be drawn through the extreme points 
of contact of the ball and the cushion, this line will cross the face of the undisturbed cushion so aS to form a 
small angle with it. In the figure this line is represented by A B. It is now clear that when the elasticity pf 
the india-rubber begins to restore its form, and so drive the ball from it, it will act as if its surface were in the 
horizontal direction of the line A B, in place of that which it originally occupied, and the perpendicular to 
which the angles of incidence and reflexion must be referred will no longer coincide with G F, but will be 
drawn at right angles to this altered face of the cushion. (This new perpendicular we have marked K H in the 
figure). Whence it follows that the line of reflexion C L will form a less angle with .G F thausW C does, and 
the angle of reflexion will appear to the player to be less than the angle of incidence, and it will truly be so, 
if these angles are measured from the line perpendicular to the cushion in its undisturbed state. As the degree 
of inclination of A B to D E is greater, the greater .the strength with which the ball strikes the cushion, there- 
fore the harder the stroke the less the ball will be reflected from the perpendicular to the original face 
of the cushion. During the time the ball and cushion are in contact,' while the resolved part of 
white's motion perpendicular to the cushion is acting in compressing it, the other resolved part is 
trying to move the ball along its face. This is prevented by the friction of the cloth covering 
at the side next the cushion only, so that the ball has acquired a slight rolling motion, before that restored 
by the india-rubber is ready to act Many causes operate to. vary the amount of side thus assumed by the 
ball When it is small it is almost entirely destroyed by the firiction of the cloth, and the ball retains its 
natural rolling motion only ; when stronger, it acts to incline the axis of rotation, and is often very visible 
when the ball reaches the second cushion. When the white has had a large amount of rotatory motion 
round a vertical axis given it by the cue, this side has the same kind of effect in modifying the angle of 
reflexion after an oblique stroke, as we explained it to have in the last Section, in the case of its striking 
the cushion perpendicularly. By so giving side in the direction firom the cushion the angle of reflexion may 
be made very greatly to exceed that of incidence. If the side be in the contrary direction, or towards the 
cushion, at small angles of incidence, the ball will frequently return on the same side of the perpendicular as 
it advanced The first stroke in a game is generally giving a miss in balk by this means. The ball played 
firom the semi-circle of balk must strike the cushion outside the balk line, and in practising this stroke, the 
learner will find himself able to give side enough to take the ball towards, or even beyond, the balk pocket, 
an angle of nearly thirty degrees with the line of reflexion the ball would have taken, had it been played 
without side. We have shown in the last Section how the power of giving side is of advantage to the player 
in strokes perpendicular to the cushion, it is now evident that in oblique strokes there is nearly as great a 
gain, but it must be remarked that the more obliquely the ball is played, the less the effect of side. The time 
of contact is then too short to allow the cushion to convert the whole of the rotation into change of direction, 
and if the stroke is very oblique indeed, the whole of the side remains in the ball until it reaches a second 
cushion, with the perpendicular to which it will make but a small angle. Then the side becomes apparent 
The stroke by means of which the learner may observe this best is in playing from one extremity of the D 
of balk ; to give precision to our ideas, we will say the left side. If then he plays at the side cushion midway 
between the left hand middle pocket and the top pocket, and striking at the point D of the ball, in fig. i, 
sharply, so as to give it strong left hand side, when it reaches the top cushion, it will return towards the left hand 
side cushion, and then by the line it went towards the striker. Of course it could not have done this if the 
side had taken effect on touching the side cushion, or if nearly all of it had not remained in the ball until it 
arrived at the top cushfon. 
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Section 30. — Effects of Side after striking Red. 
In speaking of the effects of side, we have hitherto considered only the case of a ball leaving the cue for 
the cushion without striking any other ball previously ; but when side is used in actual play, it is almost 
invariably after striking red that the white arrives at the cushion, and that it is desirable to modify the angle 
of reflexion by means of this device. We have found however that collision with red has no effect on any- 
rotatory motion possessed by white, but that a proportion of white's direct motion is communicated to red. 
White therefore after striking red may have a much greater proportion of rotatory to direct motion than it is 
possible to give it with the cue at starting. The fuller red has been struck the greater the loss of direct motion, 
and therefore we may expect to find far greater effects of side after impact than if the ball struck the cushion 
first. This is what actually occurs, and it is one of those important matters which practice alone can teach, 
so to regulate the amount of side originally given is, that the ball may have just the required amount on 
reaching the cushion after striking another ball. Another point must be considered, that the friction of the 
table is constantly acting to produce a rolling motion in white, and that on arriving at a distant cushion, the 
axis of rotation is frequently no longer vertical, but more or less inclined to the plane of the table. 

Section 31. — Use of Side in Losing Hazards. 

It is not only by assisting to make canons with the assistance of the cushion that side is of advantage to 
the player. It has a powerful effect in assisting the white to enter what is called a contracted pocket. When 
the red ball lies near a cushion at some distance from the pocket, the white ball on leaving it approaches the 
I)ocket obliquely, and in place of having three quarters of an inch to spare, which it has in the most favourable 
position, must be played with the greatest precision, to avoid being driven off by the shoulders of the pocket. 
Here side comes greatly to our aid. It should be given towards the cushion, near which the red ball lies. 
When the ball then strikes the curved shoulder of the pocket farthest from the player it is reflected towards 
the pocket, and the hazard can be made with a much less accurate stroke. If the stroke has been played 
very gently the white may touch the near cushion several times, the side will bring it back to it again and again, 
until at last the ball reaches the pocket and disappears as if sucked in. One precaution is extremely necessary 
for the player who requires the use of side. We must allow for the curvature in the line of direction of which 
we spoke in Section 12. This curvature is the invariable accompaniment of slow side, and will assuredly cause 
any stroke to fail in which it is not taken into account. To diminish it as much as possible the cue should be 
held as nearly horizontal as the knuckles of the hand will allow. If the cue is at all elevated at the butt, the 
divergence from a straight path is often sufficient to cause white to miss red altogether. 

In Section 13 we postponed the consideration of the strokes marked in Fig. i as F G L and M. Now 
we can understand when they are advantageous. F and G, or high left hand side and high right hand side,. 
are used to combine the advantages of high half ball strokes as pointed out in Section 2 1 with those we have 
just mentioned as belonging to side in playing at contracted pockets. L and M are used when we wish 
white to diverge at a great angle after leaving red, and, at the same time, to obtain the effects of side, 
whether in playing for a canon off the cushion or for a pocket. Finally, before concluding our remarks 
upon side, we would impress upon the beginner the advice never to use side unless there is some unmistak- 
able advantage to be gained by it. All young players err by employing it too constantly. Of great use 
in very exceptional cases, it is a snare in ordinary play. The whole range of losing hazards shown in 
Plate II. can be made more certainly without it. It spoils precision both in strength and direction, and 
it is frequently practised to such an extent that the player is no longer able to play a centre stroke with any 
certainty. When he has arrived at this stage, the Billiard player's chance of improvement may be considered 
gone. He will retain the same want of precision which he then has to the last, unless he has courage 
enough to abandon side altogether, and recommence his practice with centre strokes alone. 

Section 32. — Canons. 
The same knowledge of the angles as enables us to make a losing hazard of course serves us if a 
canon is our object If we suppose a ball placed in the mouth of a pocket, the same stroke which would 
take the white into the pocket if the ball were not there, will now make a canon. The only differences 
worthy of note are, first, that the canon is not made easier in any position by side, unless a cushion has 
to be struck, and, second, the greater amount of angle through which the white may diverge without failure in 
playing for a canon than for a pocket. The pocket is 3^ inches in width, and the ball 2-^, but as the ball 
may touch the shoulder of the pocket slightly, without missing the score, the difference may be taken as i]^ 
inches ; this allows the ball to diverge from accurate truth a distance of | inch on either side. In playing 
for a canon, the total divergence between two strokes, one grazing the red on each side, is double the- 
diameter of a ball, or 4^ inches, it may therefore pass at any less distance from its centre line than 2^ 
inches without missing the canon. This is nearly three times the amount of error permitted in making a 
hazard, and makes it as easy to ensure striking the red on whichever side of its centre may be advisable 
as to make a hazard at the same distance. It also makes it safe to play for canons at distances and 
angles, where a hazard would be ver>' uncertain, and therefore dangerous to attempt It often happens- 
that red lies in such a position with reference to a cushion that the canon may be made either direct or off the 
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cushion, in which case the white has often a range of eight inches, and if the red lies in a comer of the 

Fig, 6. table, so that either of two cushions 

may be struck first, or the canon 
made direct, then the latitude of 
white may amount to twelve inches. 
It is in such cases that it is safe to 
play for canons round the table, that 
is when the white, after striking red, 
has to touch three, four or even five 
cushions before coming to the spot 
white. In figure 6 we have shown 
red in one of the most favourable 
positions for a canon oflf several 
cushions. It will be seen that a score 
must be made if white passes any- 
where between the lines A and F, 
a distance of 18 inches. In playing 
for such strokes it is important to 
strike white in such a manner as to 
cause it to run freely firom the 
cushions. For this purpose it should 
be struck high, so that a rolling 
motion is produced at once, and not 
by the friction of the table at the 
expense of the direct motion. A 
little side from the cushion is also 
a help, as this neutralises in part the 
retarding effect of the friction of the 
cloth covering the cushion. 
Section 33. — Strength. 
We have now exhausted the subject of angles, and it will now be desirable to say something of the 
proportions in which the strength originally given to white is divided between it and red, so as to enable the 
learner to leave the red after a losing hazard in the position most favourable for subsequent scores. In fig. 6 
we have again represented the balls at the moment of contact, white by the letter W, and red by R. If the 
white advance from S, we have the well known lines S K. W A and W B showing the line of direction, the 
common diameter and the common tangent. Let any point K be taken in the line of direction, and let K A 
and K B be drawn parallel to W B and W A respectively, the figure W A K B is known to mathematicians as 
the parallelogram of motion. In this figure if W K represents the force of the direct motion with which 
W strikes R, that is, the distance W would travel in a given time if it had not met R, then W A will represent 
the force with which red moves along the common diameters after collision, and W B the force with which 
white travels towards B, if the stroke has been a dead stroke. If W would have come to rest at K if not 
interfered with, then, after collision, R will come to rest at A, and W at B. We have restricted this conclusion 
to dead strokes, for it is the direct motion of W which alone is so divided between the two balls, any rotatory 
motion white may have had becomes converted (Section 17) into direct motion, and combines with the 
motion of white towards B, not only to alter its path, but to increase its velocity. We believe it 
will be found easier to estimate the proportions of velocity after impact by a mental reference to the fig. 
than by a table of the proportions at different angles, but as half ball strokes are of exceptional importance, 
we may point out that in this case the angle A W K is equal to 30 deg., and that W K is therefore 
twice the length of W B, and that W A is about || the length of W K. Roughly speaking, the velocity or 
strength of white after a half ball stroke, will be | that of red, and exactly half that it possessed before the 
collision. This knowledge is however rarely sufficient to enable us to ju(^e accurately of the final position of 
red, when it strikes a cushion before coming to rest, for a considerable portion of its velocity is lost, owing to 
the imperfect elasticity of the cushion. We can give but little assistance in calculating the amount of this loss. 
We must in this, as in so many other matters, leave the learner to discover by observation and practice, on the 
table he is accustomed to play upon, the allowance that must be made for the particular cushion with which he 
is concerned, at each different strength, and at every possible angle. One fact however it will be of use to 
bear in mind. If the red, between the time it is struck and the time it ceases to rest, strikes only two 
cushions at right angles to each other — the loss of velocity will be the same at whatever angle the first cushion 
has been struck. In fact, the loss occasioned by both cushions will be exactly equal to that which would have 
been incurred by striking one cushion perpendicularly at the same strength. The reason of this is obvious 
when we remember that the sum of the two angles of incidence must always be equal to a right angle. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 

The London theatres tliat are " in Society," that is to say, those whose doings are considered worthy to be 
chronicled by the critics of the daily journals, amount in number to about a score; and of these every one 
but the Adelphi, St. James's, and Queen's, is now in full swing. The St James's and the Queen's are 
unlucky establishments, but it is probable that one or both of tliem will be opened before Christmas. 
As to the Adelphi, the fact of its being shut up, is perhaps the most astonishing circumstance we have to 
record ; and it is a proof that melodrama, of which it was the constant provider, finds no place just now in 
the affections of playgoers. Every dog has his day, and the Adelphi, which for more years than we can 
count, was the favourite resort of town and country mice, is now deserted, for the smaller houses in the 
Strand and the Alhambra. Much as the conscientious critic might mourn over the plays and players of 
late presented at the Adelphi, the profound depth of vulgarity and dullness arrived at at the Alhambra, 
was never reached by the older theatre. The version of La Belle Hdlene provided for the Alhambra by 
Mr. Burnand, is inconceivably, unspeakably dull ; the manners and gestures of the actors are intolerably 
vulgar \ the unhappy spectator finds himself alternately a prey to sleepiness and irritation, and the one 
acting on the other, a state of mind is produced unfavourable to calm criticism. 

It would naturally be imagined that, as so many theatres are open, there would be fine opportunities for 
writers of plays. But an examination of the programmes will show that living dramatists are represented at 
very few theatres, and new ones nowhere at all. There is such a constant change of performances that we 
do not pretend to speak of what is going on in the last few days of October. But take a theatrical paper of 
Sunday last (they are all published on Sunday, to provide a fitting entertainment for the morning), and it 
will be found that the works of deceased dramatists, from Shakspeare to Robertson, are being given at Druiy 
Lane {Antony and Cleopaira\ the Lyceum {Richelieu\ the Vaudeville (School for Scandal), the Royalty 
{Hof ley moon), and the Prince of Wales (School), Mr. Charles Mathews and Mr. J. S. Clarke are appearing 
in old plays with which they are identified. Of living dramatists, Mr. I'om Taylor is represented by two 
revivals. Still IVqters Run Deep and 'Twixt Axe and Croiun, and by one new play, Arkwrighfs Wife: 
Mr. Byron by Old Soldiers, and a new play. Sour Grapes; Mr. Gilbert (if he is the author disguised under 
the name of Tomline) by the Happy Land, and a new farce, the Realms of Joy ; and Messrs. Palgrave 
Simpson and Hennan Merivale by a new play, — Alone, 

It will be seen, by the reader who has had the patience to wade through the foregomg list, that the new 
plays of the month are only three in number. Mr. Byron's Sour Grapes, which was produced on the first 
night of Mr. Neville's management of the Olympic, is new and original only in its title, and the names of 
the dramatis per sonoe. The plot is ridiculous, and is, as usual with Mr, Byron, a stringing together of incidents 
and situations that have become well worn in the ser\'ice of stage writers. It would be difficult to name a play of 
Mr. Byron's in which somebody did not listen from behind window curtains, or a long lost mdividual turn up, 
either personally or by report, to loose the knot into which the characters had managed to tie themselves. It 
is probable that Mr. Byron thinks that he can always clothe the bones of his old models with sufficiently new 
and fresh clothing to please friendly audiences ; and all audiences are friendly to Mr. Byron. He therefore 
pays scant attention to his plot, and fills up the acts with a never-ending stream of dialogue — now witty, now- 
sententious — which is spoken by personages who have no connection with the story. Mr. Byron may urge in 
defence, that he is following the example of Sheridan and the older comedy writers ; but those dramatists put 
their good things into the mouths of their principal characters, whilst Mr. Byron has two sets of puppets in 
Sour Grapes and others of his plays, the one set to carry on the the plot, the other to say rude things to one 
another, whilst the first is taking necessary rest at the wings. Each of his acts commences with a talkee-talkee, 
which is carried on for a quarter of an hour, by subordinate characters. These then retire, and the real actors 
of the story are allowed to develope the plot for ten minutes. After that a time-honoured situation is intro- 
duced, for the purpose of concluding the act with eclat, and when all this has been carried on for about two 
hours, Mr, Byron brings in his long lost one, and the play is at an end. There is a passion for the 
moment, not only with Mr. Byron, but with most of his contemporaries, to subordinate plot to dialogue. 
This may, perhaps, be derived from a too close study of the French stage, where, to the delight of English 
critics, portentously long dialogues are carried on with a ceaseless flow, that does credit to the 
memory of the actors. But we doubt whether English audiences will long be content with this wearisome 
^'yarning," for it is not Englishlike, nor even natural, any more than it is for a man to dine off sauces. 
We are aware that many persons like, or affect to like, curry, garlic, and other nasty things better than the 
substantial food they are intended to add a zest to ; but these are possessed of vitiated tastes, and are luckily 
unable to impose their fancied predilections on the community at large. Mr. Byron, in Sour Grapes^ and 
Messrs. Simpson and Merivale, in Alone, are as a host who would offer to his guests a slice of mutton in a basin 
of onion sauce. We ought perhaps to apologise for naming so objectionable a vegetable, but there is a rude- 
ness, and aggressiveness, and strong flavour about the cut and thrust dialogue in both plays that makes a 
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comparison between it and the onion not out of place. The joint authors of Alone indeed are more erring than 

Mr. Byron, for they have only one incident to offer us in three acts of badinage and repartee. Nothing 

can be more pitiable than the character of Mr. Strawless, in Aione, This gentleman, who is badly named, for 

he is a thorough man of straw, is set up as a target for the other persons of the play to fire their good 

things at. Whenever a lady or gentleman feels that she or he has something very funny or rude to say, 

Mr. Strawless is brought in to serve as a mark. As he is never allowed to retort, the impersonator of the 

character can only make a deprecatory gesture or movement of his eyebrows, which ought to be a direct appeal 

to the sympathy of the audience. Another odd point about Aione is, that the villain to whom all the troubles 

of the play are due is not personally introduced, but merely mentioned. It may be that the manageress of the 

Court did not wish to spoil the light and pleasant atmosphere of her theatre by the presence of a villain on 

the stage. In any case, the villain — who in this case is a lady — does not appear, but sends a confession of 

her crime to be read. We need scarcely say that the unhappy Mr. Strawless has to perform the thankless 

task of reading this confession to the audience, and the comicality of the incident is heightened by the 

fiict that the villain is his own wife. It will be gathered from these remarks that the character of 

Mr. Strawless is by no means a nice one for an actor to play, and we have no hesitation in saying that 

Mr. Clifford Cooper played it admirably. Indeed, the acting is very good all round, and the pretty archness 

or arch prettiness (both expressions being apposite) of Miss Litton would save from failure many a worse play 

than Aione, 

Arkwrighfs Wife is to our mind not only the best play of the month, but the best that has been produced 
in London for some time. This opinion may appear strange to those who watch theatrical programmes, and 
note with what difficulty Arisufrighfs Wife holds its place at the Globe theatre. In fact, it retains its place by 
the aid of the second play of the evening, which exhibits Mr. Montague, and it may soon disappear altogether. 
If our judgment of the play is correct, the failure of Arkivrighfs Wife mi^i be considered a slur on the 
taste of playgoers ; but it must be remembered that the Globe is not a popular theatre, depending more on 
the patronage of stalls and boxes ; and that Mr. Emery, excellent though he is, is not a fashionable actor. The 
first two acts of y^r^/^T/^/z/V W^^ are admirably Constructed, and the dialogue is neither too abundant nor 
wanting in ability. The story, as our readers may be aware, relates how the father of the wife of Arkwright, 
suspecting that Arkwright has stolen the idea of his cotton spinning machine from himself, and being thereby 
mad from resentment, works upon the wife's jealousy, and induces her to destroy the model, just as Arkwright 
has succeeded in making it known. This situation, which closes the second act, is led up to so cleverly as to 
l>ring on that now seldom-felt thrill in the breast which every true playgoer has experienced, as — knowing what is 
coming, impatient for it to come, and yet sorry for the hero — he sits in a tremor of expectation. The third 
act is not so good; for, in deference to popular tastes, the author makes the old man, who is grand in his stubborn 
though unjust resentment, reconcile himself weakly to Arkwright. In thus praising this play we cannot be 
accused of partiality, for the author is Mr. Tom Taylor, of whom we have had frequently to complain, and to 
whom has occasionally been imputed the same line of action as that charged against Arkwright in the play 
by his wife's father. It may be noticed that since the play was first acted in the country, and announced for 
London representation, the name of Mr. John Saunders has been added to that of Mr. Tom Taylor, as joint 
author. It cannot be denied however that Mr. Taylor adorns what he touches, and we repeat that, for 
excellence of construction, and for close compactness of dialogue, the first two acts of Arlzwrigiifs Wife are 
better than any new play of the year. 

We have left ourselves little space to discourse on general matters. The success of the Happy Land has^ 
as we predicted, turned the attention of managers and authors, who are nothing if not imitative, to the composi- 
tion and production of political squibs. Kissi-Kissi followed the Happy Landy and then the author, or part 
authors, of the last conceived the idea of the Realms of Joy, There is a French farce, Le Roi Candaule, of which 
the scene is laid in the lobby of a theatre. The plot turns, amongst other things, on the adventures of two 
husbands who have, unknown to each other, brought each other's wives to see a questionable play. 75^^- 
Realms of Joy is an adaptation of this farce, and the play supposed to be seen is the Happy Land: but the 
idea of any man forbidding his wife to see a political burlesque, or of any wife having a desire to see it, is 
too monstrous to be funny. The fun of the thing on the first night was the " sell " perpetrated on the audience 
at the Royalty. Now, the first play of the evening was the Hofieymoon^ which was good ; but as everybody 
came to see the Realms of [oy^ incited thereto by dark managerial hints of official hostility, the Honeymoon 
was not listened to. At half-past ten, amidst long pent-up excitement, the curtain went up for the Realms of 
Joy^ and it was found to be — ^what it is ; not funny, not political, but an indirect advertisement of the Happy 
LamL The latest production in this line is Richelieu Redressed^ at the Olympic, but the early publication of 
these Papers has prevented us from seeing it. Opera-bouffe has not yet quite lost its popularity. La Fille de 
Madame Angot has been produced in English, at the Philharmonic Theatre, but as there is a good deal more said 
than sung in the dialogue, and as one does not go all the way to Islington to see weak farce, acted by second- 
rate performers, the entertainment is slightly disappointing. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

R. W. J. (Lancaster). — Please re-examine your problem, for, 
according to your own analysis, it is unsound. Suppose White 
plays I P takes B, and Black replies with i Q to R 4 ; then 
follows 2 P takes Q, and we believe there is a mate in two 
more moves by 3 Kt to Q B 5 ch, followed by 4 Q to K 5 
mate. 

H. T. Y. — The problem appears to be sound. Thanks. 

J. M. (Brighton). — Slip received in due course. Thanks for 
the problems. 

H. J. C. A. (Sydenham). — We are pleased to count such a 
composer as yourself among omr contributors. Your suggestion 
needs some consideration, but you shall hear from us upon the 
subject. 

W. CoATES (Cheltenham). — Thanks for your good opinion. 
Have you got a copy of the Hora Drvaniana ? 

C. R. Baxter (Dundee). — The error in No. 329 has been 
overlooked by several of our reviewers as well as ourselves. 

J. N. K. (Salisbury). — We do not propose to publish our 
award in the Solution Tourney month by month, but as the 
reviews shall appear, our readers can form a fair idea of the 
position of each competitor for themselves. 

V. G. — Accept our best thanks for the problems. Can you 
not send us one of your own ? 

A Victim. — We are very sorry, but it is not easy to avoid 
that sort of thing occasionally. In No. 320 the W K should be 
W Q (the King anywhere out of the way). We shall mind 
our P*s and Q's better in future. 

W. Nash. — We believe you are right. No. 321 is impossible 
after the defence you indicate. These things wiil occur. 

R. W. Johnson. — ^The corrections shall be made. 

WHIST. 

C. F. R. -^Silver threepenny points. If one side wins the 
first rubber by seven points, and the other side win the second 
rubber by eight points, does any money pass? — Ans, The 
winner of seven is entitled to be paid as u he won eight. No 
money therefore passes. 

CODFORD (Sl Peter's, Wilts).— Problem No. 82. We fancy 
you do not understand the nature of a problem. If you play 
X or Z, you must play your best ; A and B do likewise. When 
B, the first round, does not put on his Ace, and lets Z win with 
the King, B thinks that the best play. If you think otherwise, 
you must demonstrate the fallacy of his position. You then 
appear to get confused, for, after suggesting that 6 plays ill in 
not putting on the Ace, you, at Trick3, assume that he has put 
it on, and therefore cannot take the Queen with it In your 
solution, you do not play to win 5 tricks, which A and B ought 
to make, and do make, but you diow that by a different line of 
play on the part of A and B, X and Z can save the game. 
There are a great many lines of play whereby X and Z can do 
so, but not against the best play. If you can show that X and 
Z can get 3 tricks against the best play, then the problem is 
unsound, but at present you have not done so. 

Boulogne. — A player does not follow suit when he can ; he 
discovers his mistake in time to save his revoke, his adversary 
calls on him to play his highest card of the suit led, he declines 
to do so, and plays his lowest. What is the law? — Ans. Law 
78 says, if a player discovers his mistake in time to save his 
revoke, the adversaries may call the card played in error, or 
require him to play his highest or lowest card to the trick in 
which he has renounced. Here the player is called upon to play 
the highest of the suit, and does not do so. Then law 61 comes 
into operation, which says, that if a player who has rendered 
himself liable to have the highest or lowest of a suit called for, 
fail to play as desired, he incurs the penalty of a revoke. The 
player, by not playing his highest card as desired, revoked. 

C. J. C. —Am I, as dealer, entitled to take up the trump card 
before playing to the first trick ? — Ans, Yes. Law 52 says— 
** The dealer, when it is his turn to play to the first trick, should 
take the trump card into his hand." 
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Probably A. B. C. — We cannot answer such elementary 
questions. Read some book on the subject, J. C. for choice. 

J. M. — A having not followed suit, fs questioned on the point 
by his partner. A having won the trick, turns and quits the 
same without replying ; he then finds that he has a card of the 
suit, and claims under law 74 to withdraw the card played, and 
save his revoke. His right to do so was made the subject of a 
bet of ;^io, it being agreed that the point should be referred for 
settlement to the J'U'la and BelVs Lift, and in case of non-agree- 
ment on their part, that you were to be referee. I b^ to 
enclose the answers of the Fivld and Belts Life, The latter 
decided clearly against A, whilst I acknowledge that the answer 
of the Field is not decisive. Whist laws, like all others, must be 
read together, and my contention, as opposed to that of A, is 
that law 74, read with law 73, does not permit A to recall a card« 
in spite of his partner's question, after he or his partner have 
turned and quitted the trick. A decision in your next number 
will oblige. I'he following is the Fields Answer : — " The trick 
being turned and quitted by the revoker or his partner, the 
revoke is established. In the case of the usual question being 
asked, and not answered, if the adversaries turn and quit the 
trick, the revoker is still in time to save the revoke. We 
admit that law 74 says ** subsequent turning and quitting does 
not establish the revoke," and makes no distinction between 
subsequent turning and quitting by the revoking side, or by 
the adverse side. Looking however to the equity of the 
thing, we hold that law 74 ought not to be so construed as to 
protect the revoker and his partner from the consequences of 
their own acts, but only from the irregular act or hurried turning 
and quitting by the opponents. If we are constituted referee, 
with full power to decide the case, without reference to the precise 
wording of law 74, we decide that turning and quitting establishes 
the revoke, as against the side turning and quitting the trick, but 
not as against the adverse side, if the question has been asked and 
not answered." BdCs Life says — ** The trick having been 
turned and quitted, the revoke is established." — Ans. The 
point was raised by "Trumps" in our June number, and 
our opinion is given at the foot of the letter. We con.sidered 
then, and we consider now, that we were and are bound by the 
decisions of J. C. and Cavendish, and we therefore decide that 
A or his partner can complete the revoke by turning and quit- 
ting the trick. It seems to us that this has been the acknow- 
ledged law for the last ten years. It has always been acted upon 
by the FieM^ BelTs Life, the Sportsman and ourselves, and we 
have no power to reopen and unsettle a well established custom. 

PIQUET. 

F. — I call 6 and 16 good, and I count 23 and play. It is 
objected that because I have scored what I had not, I can score 
nothing. Favour me with your views. — Ans. We think the 
miscounting was a slip that should have been rectified by your 
adversary, and for which there is not and ought not to be any 
penalty. It is miscounting and nothing more, and has nothing 
to do with the law as to reckoning what you have not. 

C. — Elder hand calls four cards, which are good. Tierce to 
the ten, which I say is bad. Eldet hand plays, and so do I. 
The elder hand leads again, when I claim to score three for my 
tierce. Objection made that it is too late — Ans. Certainly it 
is too late. 

C F. — I, elder hand, call a point of five. Yoimger hand 
answers not good. I play, and younger hand calls three Queens, 
and plays, scoring four. I then claim to score my point. Is 
this so ? — Ans. Certainly. The younger hand has not counted 
or shown his point, you are therefore entitled to count yours. 
The objection raised as to your having played is invalid. You 
could not score until the default was made by your adversary, 
and the default could not arise until after you had played one 
card. 

LOO. 

G. P. D. — The player leading out of turn is looed the amount 
in the pool, unless the loo is limited. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

** The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

A THIRD match between Messrs. Bird and Wisker was commenced during the past month, and is now 
drawing to a conclusion. Originally intended to be a match for the winning of seven games, the players 
afterwards extended the conditions to ten, and the score, as we go to press is, — Mr. Wisker eight, and Mr. Bird 
seven and three draws. Both gentlemen express the opinion that the games in this match have been played 
with greater care and " steadiness " than those in either of the other two, and their judgment will, we think, 
be confirmed by a perusal of our selection from the games played, which appear in another part of this 
number. 

The Congress of East Anglian Chess-players, as announced in our last number, was opened at the 
Town Hall, Ipswich, on the 5th ultimo, the Mayor presiding. It is not now so difficult a matter to organise 
these gatherings in country towns as it was only a few years ago. We have a lively recollection of being 
concerned in one, wherein it was thought necessary to ask every man to bring with him all the paraphernalia 
of the game, if he was possessed thereof, and those unhappy persons who were not so furnished scoured 
the neighbourhood, beseeching bewildered householders, who knew not of Chess or Chess Tournaments, 
to lend, for the occasion, the loo tables upon which the sixty-four squares were so uselessly and wastefully 
depicted. Now a-days however any number of boards and pieces can be hired, and the advantage of the 
system — for which we are indebted to Mr. Morgan, of 67 Barbican — was made signally apparent in 
the goodly show of highly i)olished Chessboards and Staunton pieces ranged along the splendid room 
in the Town Hall set apart by the Mayor of Ipswich for the Congress. The meeting was a most suc- 
cessful one in all respects, no fewer than thirty players having entered the competition, and most of the 
matches haVing been brought to a conclusion within the assigned limits of the Tourney. The players were 
divided into three classes, and four prizes were contended for in each. In the first class, the first prize of ;^i5 
was gained by Mr. Pindar, with a score of 5^ ; the second and third prizes have yet to be decided, between 
Messrs. Gocher and De Soyres, who each scored 5 ; and the fourth prize fell to Mr. Vulliamy, with a score 
of 3|. The other competitors, and scores in this class, were Messrs. Crooke (3), Gossip and Caske (2 J), 
and Cobbold (i?). 

The Essex Herald speaks in the highest terms of praise of Mr. Blackburne's blindfold performance 
against eight adversaries simultaneously. He won six games, and drew two. 

A handicap tournament has just been arranged amongst the members of the Bath Chess Club. The 
prize is a silver cup, presented for competition by W. C. Steward, Esq. of Whitehaven, a friend of the 
President, and sixteen players have entered the lists, including the chief amateurs of the game in Bath. 

" Csecilius," in the St, James's Chronicle of the 8th ult., reproduced Mr. Belden's balloon problem, from 
our last number, in his " Adversaria." 

We learn, from the Glasgow Herald, that a handicap tourney, open to all comers, will be commenced at the 
rooms of the Glasgow Chess Club, on the 6th instant. As we go to press, infoniiation has reached us 
that Sheriff Bell, so long and favourably known in connection with the game in Glasgow, died on the 24th ult 

The annual meeting of the Nottingham Chess Club was held on the 14th ult., over 100 members and 

visitors being present on the occasion. The following account of the meeting is taken from the Chess column 

of the Nottingham Daily Express : — 

The proceedings were opened at six o'clock by Mr. Blackbume encountering all comers over the boards, 16 of which were 
suitably arranged in the Lecture Hall. These 16 boards were constantly engaged, for as soon as one of the combatants succumbed, 
he was replaced by one of those anxiously waiting to break a lance with the celebrated master of the game. Twenty-seven games 
were thus played, of which three only were scored against him, being won by Messrs. Hamel, Marriott, and Mellor, after which 
about 60 of the members adjourned for supper. We are much gratified to state that in this instance the chair was occupied by the 
Mayor (Mr. Howitt), ably supported by the ex-Mayor, the president (Mr. Hamel), and the vice-president (Mr. Thomas Worth). 
After the usual loyal toasts, Mr. Hamel, in a complimentary speech, brought out the health of Mr. Blackbume, whom he considered 
as best entided to claim the honour of the British champion, on account of the great skill and ability he displayed in >vinning the 
first ten matches against all the most celebrated masters Europe could produce at the Vienna Congress. In responding to this 
toast, which was drank with enthusiasm, Mr. Blackbume declined to accept the honour, as the cup for the championship was held 
by Mr. Wisker, and modestly ascribed his successes to the fact of the time limit (20 moves an hour), which enabled him, through 
the rapidity of his combinations, to gain the advantage over his antagonists, who were not so well accustomed to quick play. 
Owing to our limited si>ace, we cannot enter fiurther on the speeches, which were all appropriate to the occasion, but only 
mention the toast brought out by the vice-president, *'The Visitors/' coupled with the name ot Mr. Thompson, of Derby, 
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who responded. Mr. Thomas Hill proposed, in praiseworthy terms, the health of the president, who, in acknowledging the same, 
gave thanks to the Mayor for kindly presiding. This toast having been received with acclamation, and suitably responded to, in a 
short but eflfective speech, the proceedings soon after terminated . On Saturday Mr. Blackbume gave an exhibition of blindfold play. 

Mr. Blackbume's blindfold peformance was on this, as on previous occasions, an unqualified success. 
Against ten opponents he won six games, drew three, and lost but one, after a contest of over eight hours. He 
came, he did not see, but he conquered. 

A correspondent of Lafid and Water ^ advocating dual attacks in the solutions of problems, says our 
acuteness reminds him of the egg of Columbus. We distinctly refuse to believe that our " acuteness " is 
responsible for so stale a simile. The thought was a natural one in his case, and needed no suggestion from 
without, for Columbus' problem, like those his disciple defends, can be solved at either end. It is also possible 
that this writer's recollections of eggs have been derived from another black. 

" parlour pastime," the tuition of elderly relatives in the art of sucking 
them. We have no objection to urge against an extension of his practise 
to elderly editors, but we venture lo think that he has a great deal to 
learn before he will be (lualified to teach the world any thing else. It is 
worthy of note that our contemporary no longer classes that correspond- 
ence under the head of Iniellkienck. 

"This was the most unkindest cut of all." 
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WHITE. 



We remind our readers that Messrs. W. T. and J. Pierce's Col- 
lection of Problems will be published in the course of the present 
month, and that all who are desirous of subscribing should send their 
names and addresses to Mr. J. Pierce, Copthill House, Bedford, without 
delay. The fine problem in the margin is taken from the forthcoming 
work. 

The first number of a new magazine, called the Norviccnsian^ 
appeared in November. It is intended to be the special organ of King 

Edward's School at Nonvich, and a record of such events as may happen White to play and mate in four moves, 
in that "little School-world." Each number will contain a Chess article, edited by Mr. C. W. M. Dale, who, 
although yet a mere youth, has already distinguished himself in the Chess arena. The first number contains 
a problem by Mr. Abbott, and one by the Editor. The little magazine is beautifully printed, on toned paper, 
and in appearance and contents reflects the highest credit upon the taste and ability of the school authorities 
and the contributors. 

The Deutscfu Schachzcitun^^ for October, contains the first of a series of articles on the problems 
competing in the British Chess Association Tourney, by Herr Von Schwede. Every competitor should read 
the able critique of these problems now appearing in the Schachzeitung and La Stratcgie. 

The C/tess Record, for November, is issued in connection with the Philadelphia Intelligefuer. It is not the 
less welcome on that score, the contents of the current number being of the usual interesting character. 
Mr. Ernest Morphy's logic of Chess Openings is continued, and Miron Hazeltine's {Neut York Clipper) Chess 
Scrap Book is brought down to volume 10. 

Mr. B. M. NeSl, a problem composer of kno^vn merit, has commenced a weekly Chess column in the 
Danbury News. 



A NEW COCKNEY CAROL. 



A SIMPLE Problem maker I, 

No art in me you'll find ; 
They 're silly who my sense decry, 

They also are unkind. 
Let others science recognise. 

And genius underrate ; 
Far, far above their art, I prize, 

My own — my dual mate ! 

It is a little simple thing, 
To me a source of joy ; 

And envy shall not from me wring 
The pretty, harmless toy. 



With addled eggs I'd rather much 

My senses recreate ; 
Than hands, irreverent, should touch 

My own — my dual mate ! 

It glads me through the weary day, 

It cheers the gloomy night ; 
On land and water, I may say. 

It is my chief delight. 
And welcome e'en death's fatal sting, 

Might I perambulate 
From Fleet Street to the Strand, and sing 

My own — my dual mate ! 

Policeman X. 
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PROBLEMS. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 
Dear Sir, — ^I beg to resume my observations on Problems : — 

III. 

The composers of a comparatively modem date may, in a general way, be divided into two schools : 
The American and the German School. Although I apply to each a national name, I do not thereby mean 
to say that the pecularities which, to my mind, distinguish them, are not to be found, in as high a 
degree of excellence, in the problems of composers of other countries, nor that there are not other national 
schools quite as deserving of notice, but I choose this distinction, chiefly because these two schools, in a 
inore marked manner than any others, represent two distinct principles of which it is ray purpose to treat 

Throughout, the comparison applies only to the best problems of each school, showing the habitual 
treatment of its most popular masters. 

The principal characteristic of the American composers is that they follow up the realisation of one all- 
important idea, never losing sight of it, and without looking for variations. One of their problems might 
aptly be compared to a lofty and graceful tree, having branches no doubt, but few comparatively, and, as is 
natural, all much smaller than the stem. After solving it, one is pretty sure to remember some striking move 
upon which the idea chiefly depended. 

The German composers treat an idea differently. They seem to make up their minds to connect to the 
idea they begin with all the variations and sub-variations which their ingenuity and patience will find the 
position capable of At times it looks as if they only had been prevented from adding more variations on 
account of tiie limits of the board. And, as the bringing in of these variations to the original idea considerably 
ahers it, by each successive addition, it follows that, when the composer has finished the problem, it has been so 
parcelled out that it is no longer recognisable, and that most of the variations are about equal in point of interest 
or merit One of their problems might be compared to a powerful tree with many branches, some of them as 
big as the trunk, the ensemble of which might be more defined, and possess more symmetry. After solving it, 
no very distinct recollection of an idea remains in the mind, although one is often compelled to acknowledge 
that the problem is fine and difficult 

Now, tlie domain of art is infinite, and we should admire the problems of both schools. There is a 
beauty, sui generis^ no doubt, in problems having for their avowed object the working out of numerous variations, 
but it is my belief that the best problems of the American school are of a higher order than the best problems 
of the German school. 

My principal reason for so believing is, that I liken the treatment of a Chess problem to the treatment of 
any of the fine arts, although, of course, the field of problem construction affords far less scope for the 
observance of those general rules which seem to apply equally to all arts. Critics, basing their observations 
upon the works of the masters, tell us that in any production, let it be statuary, poetry, architecture, painting, 
music, there should be, pervading it, one leading thought, well marked out, around which details may find a 
place, no doubt, as ornaments springing from it, but that it is faulty if it have no leading thought, although it 
were composed of ever so many details of interest Your readers, Sir, will be indulgent if I make use of 
another comparison. A problem in five moves, let us say, may be compared to a drama in five acts. Let the 
play be ever so nicely written, if it want what critics call " unity of action; " if there be not one all-important 
plot running through the five acts (and increasing in interest as it approaches the denouement)^ it will be a 
failure, because the laws of art have been violated. As is often the case, every one act may almost be 
independent of the others, personages and incidents being introduced altogether foreign to the plot, and only 
serving to distract instead of concentrating the attention of the audience; and, in this respect, those personages 
and incidents are like unnatural variations which are patched on to the main idea, and which do not simply 
and necessarily arise firom it This is what one of your reviewers, in your last number, calls " padding," and the 
word holds good, whether applied to the art of writing plays or the humbler one of making Chess problems. 

And yet, strange as it may seem, I consider the German cleverer than the American school. Why, will 
some say, if the German school is the cleverer, should not the principles it represents be the better? I answer 
that in the production of the work of the imagination (there is more poetry than ixiathematics in Chess) too 
much acquaintance with the ways and means^ too much critical knowledge, may have a reactionary effect upon 
freedom and originality of conception. I do not say it is . always, but generally, the case. I could adduce a 
hundred examples taken firom the History of Literature. Taking Loyd and Bayer as the worthiest representa- 
tives of the two schools, on this very account do I think the Problems of the former superior to the latters 
Loyd might be unable to explain fiiUy the detailed beauty of some of his Problems, although he may feel it, 
whilst Bayer could point out to our admiration every link in his idea. He is more learned than Loyd ; he has 
a stronger head. Some of his Problems seem to have been fashioned into accuracy, and a wonderful net of 
artistic variations, through sheer force of will ; but I consider that, with all his cleverness, he, at times, makes 
Joo much of the position at the expense of freedom and elegance, at the expense of that indefinable something; 
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which Squire Western calls the ** eternal fitness of things" There is a critical moment in the composition of a 
Problem, when the composer, as if by intuition, is made aware that the idea he treats has received fullest 
justice at his hands, and he must stop. Devoid of some of its accessories the position would be wanting in 
something, whilst, on the other hand, an addition of pieces and variations would spoil it Of all composers 
Loyd is the most gifted in this respect ; he has a wonderful talent in seizing upon that right moment In sonae 
of Bayer's Problems one notices signs of prolonged struggles with the rebellious pieces, whilst Loyd's never 
seem to exhibit signs of either labour or lassitude. They are fresh, spontaneous, vigorous. True, he has no 
pretension to fill up the board with variations, and if he had, it is very possible he could not do it so 
successfully as Bayer does, but it is that unwillingness or incapacity of Loyd which, in my opinion, places his 
compositions a degree higher than Bayer's. The former feels, the latter reasons more. To make use of an 
expression of German origin, Loyd is more subjective; Bayer more objective. Loyd owes more to nature, 
whilst the other master owes perhaps more to himself. Musicians will understand the distinction I znake 
when I say, that the American is more of a melodist, whilst the German is a complete master of harmony and 
instrumentation. 

On the other hand, an idea may be too barely expressed, as is generally the case when we all begin to 
compose. Then our acquaintance with the ways and means of construction is limited, but at a later date we 
sacrifice freshness to what we call difficulty, and that is a mistake. That which we gain in power we seem to 
lose in chasteness of design. I would say the best mental condition for a composer to be in is when the ability 
of feeling and the capacity of reasoning are united in equal parts. 

There is a British school which, along with the German and American, shares, without dividing it, the 
admiration of the Chess world. For inventive fertility and skill in construction Healey has no superior. The 
features of this school are less marked out than those of the other two, but it is perhaps the most varied and 
interesting. I may have to refer to it again. There is also a French school, I believe, with Grosdemange for 
leader, but just now, we contentedly take the fourth place, or no place at all, seeing that even the principles of 
common sense seem to take leave of us, a moderate use of which leads other less gifted nations into the path 
of quiet and prosperity. 

IV. 

In your last number. Sir, you reproduced a resolution of the Problem-Tourney Committee of the 
British Chess Association, which settles at once, and in a very absolute manner, the validity of what composers 
call indeterminate or dual moves. The resolution is plain enough : — 

'* That no more than one move be allowed for "White in any variation, except upon the last move." 

I shall show that it is altogether wrong, and that its application to problems is impossible. The problem 
appended (No. i) is by Loyd, and is known all over the world, as one of the best three movers extant The 
key move is Knight to Knight's 4 (discover check). Thereupon, besides other lines of play. Black may move 
I King to Knight's 8. Then, here, White has indeterminate moves ; he may move his Rook, either to Queen's 8 
or Queen's Rook's 8, and mate next move. The question is settled by the Committee ; that it is wrong. 
I suppose they would advise the addition of a White Pawn at Queen's 6th. I would consider it altogether 
useless, and a sufficient blemish to invalidate the claims of the problem to a prize in any competition, whilst, in 
this position, I look upon the dual moves as entirely legitimate. Let your readers go through the complete 
solution, and devote some time to its examination, and they \i'ill be of the same opinion as I am. 

In a late number of Figaro there is a problem in three moves, by a talented member of the City of 
London Chess Club, in which, after White has played the key-move (Kt from B 6 to Q 5), Black may move 
a Knight or either of two Pawns ; White then can mate on his second move, with his Queen at Rook's 8, 
or with his Bishop at Knight's 2. These indeterminate moves are illegitimate here, and the position is no 
problem at all. I may be asked to give reasons in support of this opinion. For the time being the 
examination of the position below will be sufficient to show the fallacy of the theory embodied in the 
last named problem, and in the resolution of the committee, but I may also say that the subject has occupied 
a considerable share of my attention, and that I have been led to think that it is perfectly possible to 
find a means whereby to distinguish between legitimate and illegitimate indeterminate moves, but that 
the subject requires more than superficial attention, and that we should not be too hasty in propounding 
definitions or rules. 

As any resolution from the Committee should be of very great importance to all composers, I would 
ask your readers to take their Chess board and follow my arguments. 

In endeavouring to express an idea on the board, I put together the annexed position (No. 2). The key 
move is B to K's 7. The problem is after the German manner, and is composed of several variations, the chief of 
which is, K takes P, 2 Q takes P ch, 2 K takes Q, 3 Kt to Q 3 dis check mate ; but suppose Black takes Kt at his 
first move, then the only way to mate in 3 is to check with Queen at Q Kt's 8, and if thereupon the Black K moves 
to R 3, we have three different ways of mating upon this our ^rj/move : — (i) Q mates at Kt's 7, supported 
by the Pawn. (2) B mates at B's 4. (3) Bishop mates at Bishop's 8. The P at B's 6, which brings about the 
mate with the Q, is wanted, for if wanting, there would be a second solution, beginning with Q to B 7, and upon 
the Black K taking the P, White Kt moves to Kt's 7, and the B's file being open to the action of the Q, mate 
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ensues. And the position of the B has also beenconsidered, for it serves two purposes : — (i) It commands the 
diagonal, and protects the White P for the chief variation, and it also commands Q's 7, for a sub-variation of 
the last line of play, as follows : — 

(i). P takes Kt, (2) Q checks at Kt's S, K to B's 3, (3) P males. If Q 7 was not commanded by the B 
the Black K would escape. Then both the B and the P, which are the occasion of bringing about the three 
different mates, are there for a purpose. The resolution is so worded that one might believe the Committee think 
it all the better if a position admits of half-a-dozen mates. At any rate mine has 3. But, speaking seriously, 
do the Committee really look upon this position as correct, although it fulfils all tbe conditions contained in 
their resolution ? Surely not. Having the support of the opinion of a body of men, whose business it is to 
adjudge prize problems, I might have been perfectly satisfied with the position such as it is. I might have had 
a little argument with myself, and said that, if any solver chose to give me three different mates all of a sudden 
that was Ais business, not mim, that comer of the board did not come witliin the province of my idea, £:c, but 
I was not satisfied with it, it being thoroughly wrong, and with some additional labour I put it in a correct form, 
thus r — 

1 remove the White P at B's 6. The power of the White B at Kt's 5 to move to Q's 2 alonegives a second 
solution if White moves i. Q to B 7, I had placed the Bishop there because I thought it would be slightly better, 
on account of both it and the other Bishop having, in one variation, to make way for the action of the Queen 
at K Kt 8, viz. 

K to B's 3. a B checks at Q 7, King moves. 3 Q mates at Kt's 8. 

1 sacrifice that very small advantage, and remove my B to R's 4. There is no second solution now, but 
as the amended position stands, we still have a dual mate with the Bishop. Let it be removed to King's 7, 
and it will not be able to mate at Bishop's 8, the only mate with it being at Bishop's 4, But Queen's 7 is left 
unprotected, and in that variation, when the Pawn mates, it must be guarded, else there would be no mate. 
Then, we place a White Knight at King's Bishop's 8. The number of pieces is exactly the same as in the original 
position, and we have now the annexed problem (No. 3), of which, whatever fault the conception may have, the 
execution at any rate is correct, there being only one attack to each defence of Black, and only one mate. 

The construction of Problems would become a risible affair if the resolution of the Committee were taken 
"au sf.rieux." Fancy, upon the last move, the move of all moves, which should be accurate, the solver being at 
liberty to mate with three or four pieces, upon three or four different squares ! 

That, in the midst of that fervour which ever accompanies great discoveries, a man of spirit and enterprise, 
wanting the counsels of others, and given over to his own unaided judgement, should, forthwith, feel himself 
called upon to enact laws for the observance and admiration of posterity, is a case that well might come within 
the wide range of probability, but it is not so easy to understand how the Committee, composed as it is of men 
who have achieved great distinction as accurate and elegant composers, should have passed such a resolution. 
FEI.5TED l^ovtmber 1873 I am Dear %\i your faithful servant, G E Barb er. 

No I No a. No 3 

BLACK. BLACK. BLACK 




a pla J and 



o play and mate in three moves. Wh e (o plaj' and play m three n 



CHESS REFERENCES. 

To ike Editor of the Westmiksteb Papers. 
Sir, — Will you kindly pennit me to offer a brief note on two points disctjssed in the last issue of the 
Westminster Papers, 

I. In the passage from Shakspeare, quoted by ytmr correspondent H. A. K. {initials familiar to all Chess 
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players), although the lines in themselves would be very applicable to Chess, I do not think any reliable 
argument can be drawn from the mere occurrence of the word ntate^ on which your correspondent mainly 
insists. I would submit, in reply, that this verb, to mate, or to amate, had become so naturalised in the 
English of Shakspeare's time, in the twofold sense of (i) to stupefy, or bewilder, (2) to quell, or subdue, that 
it had long ceased to convey any special connotation in reference to Chess. Derived originally from the 
Persian mat (shdh mat, " the king is dead," whence our corrujHion, " check-mate ") it appeared, in one form 
or another, in most of the Indo-European languages ; e.g. Fr. maUr, It motto, G. matt, Sansc mHy &:c. Probably 
the wide-spread prevalence of Chess led to its dissemination at first ; but in process of time, by a common 
law of language, this word, like numbers of others, gradually ceased to retain its strict etymological force. 
Even in Chaucer's time we find it in the derivative sense : — 

** O Golias, unmesurable of lengthe, 
How mighte David make the so mate? " — Man of Lawes TaU^ v. 836. 

Twice, at least, the word occurs in Bacon's Essays, in the secondary meaning : — 

Essay 11. ** There is no passion in the minde of man, so weake, but it tnatts and masters the feare of death." 
Essay XV. " The same things that provoke the patience doe withall w^i/c'the courage. " 

Spenser frequently uses the word ; e.g. F. Q. i. 9, 12 : — 

" Ensample make of him your haplesse joy. 
And of myselfe now mated, as ye sec. 

And again ; F. Q. L 9, 45 : — 

'* For n^ver Knight, that dared warlike deed, 
More lucklesse disaventures did ama/f." 

In Shakspeare himself it is found several times, e.g., Comedy of Errors, act v, sc. i : — 

** I think, you are all mated, or stark mad." 

Jhid, act iii, sc 2 : — 

" Not mad, but mated." 

(In this passage the Teutonic' verb mate= "to match,'* is played upon). 
Again, in " Macbeth," act v, sc i : — 

" My mind she has viated, and amaz'd my sight" 

In Fairfax's " Tasso," Bk. XI, st. 1 2 :— 

** Upon the walls the Pagans old ami young, 
Stood hush'd and still, a ma/ed and amaze<l." 

In none of these citations does there seem to be any direct or primary reference to Chess. 

A friend has ingeniously suggested to me that the two meanings borne by this verb may be distinctly 
connected with the character of Chess as a game of skill, where the superior player, by clever surprises, will 
often, as it were, dewi/der or stupefy, as the first step towards overmastering his antagonist. 

2. Touching the origin of the archaic word lake, which still survives in the dialects of the North of 

England, Mr. Earie, in his Philology of the English Tongue, p 273, writes thus, — enumerating Saxon suffixes : — 

" I^ck, -ledge. These words are very few now, and were not numerous in Saxon, where the termination was in the form 
'4ac, as brydlac, marriage ; guthlac, battle ; reflac, spoil ; scinlac, sorcery, &c The word lac here is an old word {ox play, and still 
exists locally in the term lakefellaio, for playfellow. To lake is common in Cumberland and Westmoreland, in the sense of "to 
play." It is not generally known that when tourists to the lakes are called lakers, the natives imply the double meaning of lake- 
admirers, and idlers. 

To the same effect Dr. Morris, " Historical Outlines of English Accidence^'' P 219, writes : — 

"-Lock (O. E. Mc, gift, sport), wed-Iock, knowledge (O. E. cnow-lach=cnaw-/<ir^." 

This explanation of the word appears to me to be entitled to far more consideration than the fanciful derivation 
somewhat confidently suggested by Dr. Bree. I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Bath, 20th November 1873. EdMUNB ThoROLD. 



No. 335. 

WHITR. BLACK. 

I Q to K Kt 7 X Aught 
a Mates accordingly 

No. 336. 
z QtoQ Kt4 I Aught 
3 Mates accordmgly 

No. 337. 
z Q R to K sq i Aught 
9 Mates acconiingly 

No. 338. 

I R takes B 
a R to K 3 
3QtoQ4ch 3K takes Q 

NoT«.— The ahove is the Autho/s 
&lution, but there is another com- 
mencing with 1 Q to Q R 8 cb. 



z BtoK 
a Q to R B 6 



\ 
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SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 

NOVEMBER NUMBER. 

No. 348. 



4 Kt to B 5 ch 4 K to Q 4 

5 P to Q B 4 mates 

No. 839. 

(See Problems Reviewed.) 

No. 840. 

iBtoQRs iQtoB4 

9 Kt to K U 6 (a) a Aught 
3 Mates accordmgly 

(a) The second move of White is 
indeterminate, for as some of our 
reviewers have pointed out White may 
also play a Q takes Q ch, &c 

No. 841. 

z B to K Kt a X B to Q 4 
aQtoQB4ch aB takes Q 
% B mates 



BLACK. 

z B takes P 

a Aught 



WHITK. 

Q to K B 3 

g 10 n 5 

Q males 

No. 343. 
Kt to B 6 X P takes Kt 

P to Q 8 (a Bp) 2 Aught 
Mates accordmgly 

No. 344. 
Kt to K 5 
R to Q 6 ch 
Q mates 



BtoK a 
RtoR 3 
Kt to Kt 6 
Kt or B mates 



z Pukes Kt 
a K takes R 

No. 846. 

I R takes B 
a RtoK6 
3 Aught 



No. 346. 

WHITK. BLACK. 

This Problem can be solved in t«ro 
moves. 



No. 847. 



X Q to Q Kt 8 
a Kt takes P ch 



3 P to Q 4 ch 

4 Pto B4mate 



(.f 



X Kt takes R 
a Q takes Kt 
Kt takes P 



(a) The Author using adhesive 
fuecesj this Pawn became detached 
while m the printer's hands, and con- 
sequently theonusston was unnoticed. 
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OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 335, by G. E. Barbier.— " A fair problem," O. D. D. 
— "Very elegant and ingenious, although easy," H. J. C. 
Andrews. — " Not sufficient variation for a two-move problem, 
but the construction is very good," J. N. K. — "Very neat, but 
would have been far better as the^na/d of a, three-mover," J. M. 
—"Neat, but obvious," C. W. M. D.— " An old idea. Neat," 
H. E. B. Rackham. — ** A very simple problem, with only one 
idea, and no variation," R. W. Johnson. — " Neat and well con- 
structed," W. Nash. — ** Black has but two possible moves on 
the board," T. R. H.— "Pretty," J. A. M. 

No. 336, by Dr. S. Gold. — " A good problem," O. D. D.— 
" This might be almost said to be * as good as gold,' were it not 
for a dual mate (in reply to R to Q 5) and the supei^uous White 
Pawn," H. J. C. Andrews. — "All the variations are rather 
common-place, but the construction is very good," J. N. K. — 
" Easy," J. M.— " Not bad after the first move," C. W. M. D. 
" Very pretty, and rendered difficult by the variety of moves at 
Black's command," H. E. B. Rackham. — " Very little idea in 
it, and that little is very obvious," R. W. Johnson. — " Far below 
Dr. Golil'b standard ; the white Pawn is unnecessary," W. Nash. 
— ^T. R. H. and J. A. M. lV(e see no mate after Q to HC 6, 
if Black replies with R takes R. Editor. — "A very good 
problem. The position could be improved. The two Black 
Pawns at Queen and Bishop's 7 could l^e replaced by the action 
of a White Knight at King s square, the position being removed 
one square towards Black, lliis would, in one variation, avoid 
indeterminate moves by the defence^ which is also a point 
deserving consideration at the hands of composers. Besides, it 
would afford White greater plausibility of attack. The White 
Pawn at Bishop's 6 is not wanted. It was placed there by Dr. 
Oold, in the idea it made the mate more difficult. I question 
that if the Pawn was removed the Queen would then be able to 
check at B 7, and if the Black King move to King's 4 he is mated. 
But that is not the question. The Pawn has no business there, it 
being against the sound laws of construction. On Black moving 
Kook to Q 5, White has dual moves. Is this incorrect ?" Othello. 

No. 337, by A. ToWNSEND. — A pretty idea, and carrie<l out 
in good style," O. D. D. — "Ingenious; the position never- 
theless seems unnatural, and the forces of White too overwhelm- 
ing," H. J. C. Andrews. — " Ingenious," J. N. K. — "Gram- 
matically accurate,'* J. M. — " The curious position of the Rooks 
gives the solution ; the variations are weak," C. W. M. I). — 
•' A fair specimen of the exhaustive class of problems," H. K. B. 
Rackham. — " The old style again — * cat-and-mouse ' principle. 
White has a piece ready to mate when Black moves, and as the 
•nly piece not so matched is a Pawn at K 7, run up the Rook 
from the comer. Nothing can l)e easier," R. W. Johnson. — 
" Well-built, although in a very unnatural position," W. Nash. — 
** Forces unequal, and position improbable," T. R. H. — " Good, 
but easy," J. A. M. — " A good problem, rather stiff," Othello. 

No. 338, by R. Ormond. — This problem admits of a second 
solution by I Q to Q R 8 ch, and was so solved by — H. J. C. 
Andrews ; J. N. K. ; J. M. ; R. W. Johnson ; W. Nash ; T. 
R. H. ; J. A. M.— The author's solution by O. D. D. ; C. W. M. 
D. ; 11. E. B. Rackham ; R. W. Johnson ; W. Nash ; Othello. 

No. 339, by J. PiKRCE. — The composer discovered the flaw in 
this problem too late for amendment. The amended position is 
not without merit, and shall be published in a future number. 

No. 340, by J. Menzies. — "Not so good as this composer's 
usually are," O. D. D. — " If this be the author's idea, it is not 
up to his usual mark," II. J. C. Andrews. — '* Easy ; otherwise 
the problem is pleasing," J. N. K. — "The principal mate is 
very pretty," C. W. M. I). — "Good : a pretty position," H. E. 
B. Rackham. — "The out of the way position of B suggests the 
first move," R. W. Johnson.—" P>eble," W. Nash.— "Wants 
depth," T. R. H.— " If Black take Knight at Queen's 7 at his 
first move. White mates at once with Queen at Queen's 4, as he 
may mate in 3 as well by checking with Queen at Knight's 8. 
Is this a flaw?" Othello. 

No. 341, by A. C. Pearson. — "A problem of one idea 
neatly constructed," O. D., D. — " Pretty, but very simple," II. 
J. C. Andrews. — " The few pieces employed is the only recom- 
jnendation this problem possesses," J. N. K. — " Very easy," 



J. M. — " Very good ; the position of the B at B square is very 
deceptive. This is one of the best," C. W. M. D.— " Very 
neat, the position attractive," H. E. B. Rackham. — "A decep- 
tive problem ; there are many plausible attacks," R. W. Johnson. 
—"For the juveniles," W. Nash.- " Pretty, but easy," T. R. 
H. — "The position is capable of improvement. Could it not 
be so put together as to allow of the Black King taking the 
Queen when checked, and as Queen's 4th is blocked up by the 
Bishop, get another good variation," Othello. 

No. 342, by F. W. I^)RD. — "This is the best three-move 
problem in this number ; pretty, well -constructed, and elegant 
mates: B to Kt 8 is a weak defence, and admits of duplicate 
replies," O. D. D. — " A well-constructed and excellent little 
stratagem, somewhat marred by dual attacks in reply to B to Kt 
8," H. J. C. Andrews. — " An admirable problem ; no waste of 
power, and nearly every move of Black requiring a fresh reply 
on the part of the attack," J. N. K. — "A very clever and 
difficult problem. I call this problem a gem," T. M. — "The 
main idea is remarkably good ; 'a very pretty problem," C. W. 
M. D. — "A very good and difficult problem, the variations are 
pretty," II. E. B. Rackham. — "A capital problem, one of the 
best in this number," R. W. Johnson. — " Simple, but elegant," 
W. Nash.— "The best in the number," T. R. H.--"The con- 
struction of this very good problem is very interesting. The Black 
Pawn at Bishop's 2 is not there to prevent a second solution, 
but without it there would be no solution at all. How?" — Othello. 

No. 343, by F. C. Collins. — "This class of idea has been 
worked to death," O. D. D. — **The idea is hardly novel enough 
to compensate for the absence of variations," H. J. C. Andrews. 
— "The idea is ingeniously worke<l out, and considering how 
little plausible attacK WTiite has at his disposal, the problem Is 
difficult," J. N. K.— "Easy, but neat," J. M.— " Neat, but 
the forces are too disproportionate," C. W. M. D. — " Peculiarly 
constructed," H. E. B. Rackham.- "A puzzle more than a 
problem ; Black has no defence. The idea seems to be that a 
B can win where a Q can only draw," R. W. Johnson. — " What 
next?"— W. Nash.— "A puzzle merely," T. R. H.—" Pretty 
and easy," J. A.^.- -"A pretty and pleasing problem," Othello. 

No. 344, by W. Coaxes. — " A good problem, there l)eing a 
vast amount of plausible but futile attack," O. D. D. — " I have 
seldom seen a more brilliant or beautiful three mover. The 
dual attack in the variation Kt takes Kt is in my opinion im- 
material," H. J. C. Andrews. — ^" The most difficult of the three 
movers ; some of the minor variations are spoilt by dual moves," 
J. N. K. — " A very curious problem, but neat and difficult, 
J. M. — "A really good problem — dual attacks," C. W. M. D. 
— "A very 6ne and difficult problem, although it is spoiled by 
the dual attacks," H. E. B. Rackham. — "An excellent problem," 
R. W. Johnson. — "The best in this number, well constructed, 
rich in variation and difficult," W. Nash. — "Next to 342," T. 
R. H. — *' Good and pretty. If King takes Kt, either Queen or 
Rook can first be sacrificed, and the other piece mate. Is that 
wrong? I do not think so," Othello. 

No. 345, by C. Callender. — O. D. D. is ivron;. R to Q 
square will not ansiuer. Editor. — "This problem commences 
with a nice coup dc repos, but reads more like an adaptation from 
an actual game than anything else," H. J. C. Andrews. — "The 
idea is not one that can easily be worked out neatly," J. N. K. 
— " Easy, and not an attractive problem," J. M. — " Good, but 
the position is too crowded to give pleasure to the solver," C. W. 
M. D. — " An original idea ; a good problem," H. E. B. Rack- 
ham. — "The idea is like a thief dodging a constable round corners 
and through obstacles in his way to trip him up," R. W. Johnson. 
— "Unnatural, and not well constructed," W. Nash. — " Un- 
inviting," T. R. H.— "Poor," J. A. M.— "Not easy, but, after 
all, one gets little pleasure for the solving. How diflerent this 
problem is to Mr. Callender's last beauteous two-mover ? 

No. 346, by V. M. N. Portilla. — Solved in two moves by 
O. D. I)., II. J. C. Andrews, J. N. K., J. M., C. W. M. D., 
R. W. Johnson, W. Nash, T. R. H., J. A. M., Othello. 

No. 347, by Sheriff Spens. — A wliite Pawn was omitted 
from K B 2. 

The balloon problem has been solved byT. R. H. 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. 348, — By Victor Gorgias. 
Dedicated to Frakk Healev, Esq. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. 349. — By E. N. Frankenstein. 
Dedicated to F. H. Lewis, Esq. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. 350.— By C. W. M. Dale. 

Dedicated to J. Wiskek, Eiq. 

BLACK. 



li 

\C 1 # 1 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 
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No. 3S'-— By F. C. Collins. 

In Memoriam to Miss Euilv H. Rudge. 

BLACK 




WHITE, 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 

No. 353.— By J. Menzies. 



No. 3S4.— ByH. T. Yoi 

BLACK. 
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WHITB. WHITE. WHITB. 

White to play md male in three moves. White to pl«y ud mate in three movei. White 10 play Md mate in three more*. 
No. 3SS.— By F. W. Lobd. No. 356.— By P. T. Duffy. No. 3S7-— By Dr. S. Gold. 
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WUte to pUy and mate in four nMW 
No. 3S9-— ByJ. W. Abbott. 



White to pUy and mate in three mi 
No. 360.— By F. Hkaley. 








WUte to play and mate in three movet. WMte to play and mate in three moves. White to play and 
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VIENNA TOURNEY GAMES. 



Noted by J. H. ZUKERTORT and JOHN WISKER. 



GAME 215. 

King's Grambit Declined. 



White. 

Hr. BLACKBL'UrK. 



1 PtoK4 

2 PtoKB4 

3 Kt to K D 3 

4 Kt to Q B 3 
r> B to B 4 
« PtoQ3 

7 FtoQRS 

8 PtoKRS 
Q taken B 

lU Q to Kt 3 (A) 

11 K to Q sq 

12 P takes P 

13 R to B sn 
II B to K Kt 6 (b) 
15 P to Q Kt 4 
1« Pto QR4 (c) 

17 B to Q :i 

18 Q R to Kt sq 

19 Q to B 2 

20 P to K Kt 4 

21 Kt to K 2 
23 P takes P 
23 B toR2 
2ft B to Kt 4 
35 Kt takes Kt 
2({ Q to B 5 

27 K to K 2 (f ) 

28 QtoR7 

29 BtoQ2 
Tffs R takes R 
31 R to K B gq 

33 QtoKtS 
S3 R takes P 

34 R to B 8 

35 B to B 4 

36 Q to Q 5 ch 

37 QtoRH 
34 BtoKt3 

39 B to R 4 ch 

40 Q to B 8 ch 

41 B takes Kt ch 
43 Q to K 8 ch 

(a) Black dare not accept 
exchange, now ofF ered him. 



Black. 
Herr Aitdbssskk. 



Pto K4 
B toB4 
P toQ3 
Kt to K B 3 
P to Q R 3 

6 Kt to Q B 3 

7 B to K Kt 6 
B takes Kt 
KttoQ5 
Q to K 2 (.1) 
P to Q B 3 
P take« 1' 
R to K Kt sq 
CasitleB 
BtoR2 
Q takes P 
Q toK2 

18 P to K Kt 4 (d) 

19 R to Kt 3 
P to K R 3 
P t/i Q Kt 4 (e) (B) 
R P Ukes P 
RtoQ 2 
Q to Q s(| 



8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
IG 
16 
17 



20 
21 
22 
23 
2; 



25 P takes Kt (C) 
Kt to K ii(i 
RtoB3 
Pto B 4(g) 
PtoKtS 
Q takes R 
Q to Q 3 (D) 
Rto K2 
K to Q sq (h) 
KtoQ2 



26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 



33 Q to Q Kt 3 



36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 



Kto B2 
KtoQ2 
KttoB3 
Kto K 3 
KttoQ2 
R takes B 
Resigns. 

the gratuity of the 
Suppose— 

10 Kt takes Q B P ch 

11 KttakeHR 

12 R to K B sq 



11 K to Q so 

12 Q takes Kt P 

13 P takes P 
with an overwhelming atbick, for if the Pawn 
be rot«k»»Ti, the answer is B to K Kt •' ; if Black 

Slay instead 13 Kt U) Q 2. U B to K ICt 6, and 
:t to Q 5 wins easily ; and if 13 Kt to K B 4, 

14 Q to Kt 4 wins the Knight. 

(b) White has now the superiority. The game 
from this ixjint is one of the most interesting of 
the series. 

(c) Hardly a prudent sacrifice. The plodding 
move of Q R to Kt sq would have proved more 
advantageous iu the end, sis the advance of the 
Q Kt P, which is now sacrificed, must have 
proved very troublesome to Black. 

(d) As the result of this manoeuvre is to con- 
aign a Rook to inaction, it is by no means com- 
mendable. The weak point of Black's game is 
his K B P ; why then render it weaker still ? 

15 B to Q Kt B(i, in order to play Kt to K 3, looks 
better. 

(e) Black^s situation has now become difficult. 
He is thro'itened with P to Q B 3 ; but if the 
move in the text be his best rosonrce, his 
prospects are dark indeed ; 21 P to Q B 4 appears 
the b(>st course. Black could afterwards move 
R to Q 3, with the view of forcing the Rook at Q 
Kt 3. The move in the text weakens the second 
player on both wings, and is virtually fatal. 

(f) The best move, bringing the ^oks into 
co-operation. Mr. Blackbiime' splay throughout 
this game is veiy fine. 

(g) This and the next move weakens Black's 
position still farther ; but is absolutely necessary 
to prevent the White Q B from playing to KB 8. 
If 28 Kt to Q B 2, 29 R takes R, followed 
by R to K B sc], wins for White at once. 

(h) If 33 R takes B, the Black Knight is loat 
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forthwith. Checking with Queen at K R 7 is 
merely a waste of time. 

(A) The offer of the exchange in the opening 

is very bold in a tournament ; however, andarra 

furtHHa Jurat : Black does not accept the sacti- 

fice. 16 Kt takes P ch wins, I think, the game 

and the match, e.g. — 



White. 

11 KtoQsq 

12 Q takes P 

(A good continuation 
takes Pch, QtoK2). 

13 P takes P 
II BtoKtS 



Black. 

10 Kt takc4 P ch 

11 Kt takes R 

12 R to B sq 

is also. 12 K to <i 2, 13 Q 



13 P takes P 

14 6 to K 2 

and White has no recompence for the sacrificed 
exchange. 

( B) Herr Anderssen would not have overlooked 
in his best days that 21 B to B 4 gave him the 
attack or the opportunity for a syilendid combina- 
tion if the first player chose the only attacking 
move 22 B to K 3, e.g. — 

White. Black. 

21 B to B 4 
22BtoK3 22KKt takes K P 

23 P takes Kt (or variation) 

23 Kt to B 4 ch 
21 K to K sq 24 Kt takes B 

and White cannot s.nve the game. 

Variation. 



Kt takes Kt 
Q Kt to B 6 ch 
B takes B 



23 Q takes P 23 

24 Q takes R (X) 24 

25 K to K sq best 25 
28 R to B 7 

If 26 P takes Kt or Q to K 6 ch. Black remains 
with a piece ahead. 



27 
2S 
29 



KtoBsq 
K takes B 
KtoKt2 



X. 



28 B to B 7 ch 

27 Kt to Q 7 ch 

28 Q to B 4 ch 

29 Q Kt takes R 



24 Kt to B 6 ch 

25 Kt takes R 
20 B takes B 



21 K takes Kt 

25 K to K sq 

26 Q takes R best 

(C) The unfortonate Bishop remains, to the 
bitter end. at R 2; taking with the Bishop 
would have bronpht a piece more into play. 

(D) 31 Q to K Kt 3, waa much better. 



GAME 216. 



Irregular Opening. 



Black. 
Herr Stbixitz. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
6 



White. 
Dr. Hkrat,. 

1 P to Q B i 

2 P to K 3 

3 Kt to K B 3 
* P to Q Kt 3 
6 B to Kt 2 

6 Kt to Q B 3 

7 BtoK2 

8 PtoQ4 

9 Kt to K Kt 5 

10 B to R 5 ch (b) 

11 Q takes Ktch 

12 Q U) R 6 

13 R to Q B sq (c) 

14 Castles 

15 R to B 2 

16 P takes P (d) 

17 R takes Kt 
IS P to Q 5 

19 Kt takes K P (e) 

20 Q to B 4 

21 Q to Q B 4 

Resigns. 

(a) In an opening of this kind, it is the more 
usual style to play P to Q B 4, before developing 
the Queen's Kiiight. 

(b) A verv unsonnd maneeuvre, taking the 
Queen out of action. 

(c) 13 P takes P is better, though not saUs- 
factoiy. 

(d) White must lose a piece, whatever he 
does. 

(e) After losing a Knig^ White gives up a 



PtoK3 
P to K B 4 
Kt toKB3 
P to Q Kt 3 
BtoKtS 

6 Kt to Q B 3 (a) 

7 BtoK2 

8 P to Q 4 

9 Q to Q 2 

10 Kt takes B 

11 PtoKt3 

12 P takes P 

13 Kt to Kt 5 

14 Kt to Q 6 

15 P takes P 

16 Kt tnkes B 

17 Q to B 3 

18 Q takes Kt 

19 Q takes R 

20 B to Q 3 

21 Q to K 4 



Rook, but the sacrifice does not seem to im- 
prove his game. 



GAME 217. 



Irregular Opening. 



'* 8 
12 P 



White. 
Mr. BiBD. 

1 PtoKB4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 P to K 3 

4 P to Q Kt 3 

5 B to Kt 2 

6 BtoK2 

7 Castles 

8 P to Q B 3 (A) 

9 Kt t(3 R 3 
10 Kt to B 2 

to K sq 

toQB4 
13 Pto Q 3 
II. P takes KtP 

15 Qto Kt3 

16 P to Q R 3 (d) 

17 P to Q Kt 4 (e) (B) 

18 Q Kt to Q 4 

19 Kt takes Kt 

20 Kt to B 3 

21 BtoQ4 

22 Kt to K 5 

23 Q to R 3 

24 Kt to B 3 

25 to Kt 3 

26 Kt to R 4 

27 R to B sq 

28 K B takes P 

29 Q to K f>q 

30 Kt to B 3 

31 Q to K 2 

32 B tnkes Kt 

33 KttoQ2 

34 Kt to Kt 3 

35 Kt to R 5 (h) 

36 BtoB5 

37 B takes B 

38 R takes R ch 

39 Q takes P 

40 Q to K 8 ch 

41 Q to Q 7 

12 Q to Q 8 ch 
43 Q to Kt 
4i R to Q B sq 

45 P to R 4 (F) 

46 P to B 5 

47 P to Kt 5 

48 Kt to B 6 

49 Kt to Kt 4 

50 Kt takes B 
61 Q to B 6 

52 P to Kt 6 (k) 

53 Q to B 7 

54 P to Kt 7 

55 K to R sq 

56 Q tokes B P 

67 K takes R 

68 K to Kt 3 
50 Q to B 5 ch 

60 KtoB4 

61 K takes P (m) 

62 KtoB4 

63 P takes P 
61 KtoK6 

65 K takes Q 

66 PtoK4 
Resigns 



Black. 
Mr. LoviB PAULsxar. 

1 PtoQ4 

2 PtoK3 

3 Kt to K B 3 

4 BtoK2 

6 Caatles 
6PtoQB4 

7 Kt to Q B 3 

8 PtoQR3 

9 PtoQKt3(a) 

10 B to Kt 2 

11 QtoB2 

12 Q R to Q sq (b) 

13 P to Q Kt 4 (c) 

14 P takes P 

15 Q to R 4 

16 PtoBS 

17 Q to R 6 

18 Kt takes Kt 

19 Qto R 3 

20 R to Q B sq (0 

21 KttoKsq((7) 

22 R to Q SCI 

23 P to K B 3 

24 B to B sq 

25 Kt to Q 3 

26 QtoKt2 (D) 

27 P takes P (g) 

28 Kt to K 5 (E) 

29 BtoQ2 

30 BtoQ3 

31 RtoKtsq 

32 P takes B 

53 BtoB3 

34 B to Q 4 

35 Q to Q 2 

36 K R to Q B sq 

37 Q tnkes B 
as R takes R 

39 RtoB6 

40 QtoBsq 

41 Q to B 2 (i) 

42 Q to B sq 

43 R takes R P 

44 PtoR3 

45 Q to K sq 

46 P takes P 

47 Kto R2 

48 R to R 7 

49 R to Q 7 
60 R takes Kt 
51 Q toK4 

62 R to Q 7 

63 Q to Kt 7 

54 P to B 5 0) ((Jy 

65 R takes P 

56 Q takes R ch 
67 Q to Kt 7 ch 
58 Q takes P 
69 K to Kt sq 

60 Q to Q B 2 ch 

61 QtoB7oh 

62 P to Kt 4 ch 

63 B P takes P ch 
61 Q takes Q ch 
A") K to B 2 

66 KtoK 8 



(a) I prefer P to Q Kt 4, followed by Q to <} 
Kt 3. The great strength of Black's game, in 
openings of tlwi kind, lies in his Pawns on tho 
Queen's flank. Moving the Q Kt P one square 
only, shuts out the Queen, and tends to 
wieaken the position. 

(b) The King's Rook, who is doing no snvioe 
on K B square, should bo played here. 

(c) See note (a). 

(d) White's Pawns have become dangerooftlj' 
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By his next move Black secnres a passed 
Fawn, with the better position. 

(e) The Pawns could not safely be exchanged. 
For if— 

17 Q Kfc P takesP 17 Q P takes P 

18 P takes P 18 P takes P 

19 B takes P 

Black plays 10 Q to Q B 4, and ^liite cannot 
csospo without loss. 

If) This illustrates the observation in note (b). 

(pr) This exchange of Pawns brings White's 
Q R and K B into effective play. The 
ndvantagc ir now with White ; a change which 
may be attributed mainlv to Black's injudicious 
movements with his Rook. 

(h) White here places his Knight in a position 
fWnn which it is difficult to extricate him. The 
piece should have been playe<l to B S. White's 
object ought to be to obtain a passed Pawn on 
the Queen's side. 

(i) If the Rook take either Pawn, "SVhite wins 
olT-hand by R to Q B sq. White's loss of the 
j^ame, after attaining such a position, is inex- 
plicable. 

(k) White should first have strengthened his 
f^ame on the King's side. By his nreinature 
sbdvanre he lays himself ojien to a fhtal attack. 

0) This wins the game. 

(m) 61 K to Kt 4 would have greatly prolonged 
the struggle. 

(A) The modem players are not favourable 
tot this move and the following development of 
the Queen's Knight. This manoeuvre gives to 
the second player the necessary time to obtain 
on the Queen's side a decisive wlvantage, whilst 
the attack of the first player on the King's side 
has no chance.— See also White's 12th move. 

(B) After 

17 Kt P takes P 17 

18 P takes P IS 

19 B takes P 19 
White can jivoid any loss ^yy 
Black wLn.s simply a piece by playing the Queen 
toB5. 

(C) Tlie proper course was 21 K R to Q sq and 
S2 ICt to K sfi- -See Black's 32nd move. 

(D) Vers* injudicious : it relieves only White's 
Qnecn's Rook, and forces the following not 
Ikvourablo exchange of Pawns. 

(B) 3s Kt to Q B .J was more promising. 

IF) Kxposing himirelf to a great danger. 

(G) Too fine : the simple course 

&i R takes P ch 
SSKtoRsq 55RtoR7ch 

66 Q takes B 56 Q takes R ch 



Q P takes P 

P takes P 

Q to B 4 

20 Kt to K 6, but 



67 K to Kt a 



wins the game off-hand 



57 Q to Kt 7 
And 58 Q takes P ch 



GAME 218. 

Flayed 20th August 1873. 
Sicilian Defence. 



White. 
Herr Schwakz. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 P to Q 4 

4 Kt takes P 

6 B to Q 3 (b) {B) 

6 Castles 

7 K to R sq (c) 

8 PtoQB3 

9 P to K B 4 (d) 

10 P to K 5 

1 1 Kt to Q 2 

12 B to B 2 

13 Q Kt to B 3 (C) 

14 B to K 3 

15 Q to K 2 

16 Kt to Kt sq (f) 

17 B to Q 3 

18 Kt to R 3 (g; 

19 B to K Kt sq 
24) Q R to B sq 

21 RtoB3 

22 B to K 3 

23 K R to B sq (h) 
21 Kt to B 3 

25 R to Q B 2 

26 P takes B 

27 R to Kt sq 

28 Q takes Kt 

29 Q to K 2 

30 B takes Kt 

31 Kt tJikes B 

32 Q to K 3 

33 RtoKt2 

34 Qto R7 

.35 Q takes R P 
36 Q to R 7 
87 Q to Q 7 
.38 Q takes Kt P 

39 Q to K 2 

40 Q to R 6 (E) 



Black. 

Prof. A2rOEB8SZ5. 

1 PtoQB4 

2 P to K 3 

3 P takes P 

4 P to Q R 3 (a) (A) 

5 Kt to K B 3 

6 B to K 2 

7 KttoQB3 

8 Castles 

9 P to Q h 

10 Kt to Q 2 

11 KttoB4 

12 P to B 4 

IS Kt to K 5 (e) 

14 B to Q 2 

15 Q to K sq 

16 Kt to R 4 

17 P to Q Kt 4 

18 Kt to B 5 

19 R to Q B sq 

20 Q to Kt 3 

21 Q to R 3 

22 B to K sq 

23 BtoR 4 

24 B to K Kt 5 (i) 

25 B takes Kt 

26 Q takes P at R 

27 Kt takes B 
23 B to B 4 

29 B takes R (D) 

30 B P takes B 

31 Q to R 3 

32 K R takes P (k) 

33 Q R to K B sq 
3t R to B 8 

35 Q to R 6 

36 P to Kt 3 
87 P to K 6 

38 QtoB4 

39 QtoKS 

And Black announces 
mate in three moves. 



(a) The necessity Ibr making this move» in 



order to prevent the White Kt going to Q Kt 5, 
is in itself a fatal objection to the Sicilian 
Defence. 

(b) The old and incorrect move. B to K S 
should always be plaved in this form of the 
opening. It prevents Kt to K Kt 5 on the part 
or Black, and keeps the K Kt defended by the 
Queen, 

(c) Premature ; he should have brought out 
the Q Kt or Q B. White's next move also is 
weak, the proiier play being Q B toK 3. 

(d) Agam, White should have proceeded with 
the development of his game. 

(c) Black has now an excellent position. 

(f ) White now commences a series of fantastic 
opei*ations, which enable Black to gradually 
develoj)o a flue attack. 

(g) Of what avail is the Knight here, any more 
than at K B 3 ? Black, on his part, judiciously 
directs his operations against his opponent'a 
weak flank. 

(h) These moves do not constitute play ; they 
merely amount to shifting of the pieces. 

(i) And there is no esc-.ipe, for if the Knight 
be moved Black rhcckt! at K Kt 6. 

(k) R:irely, indued, has so much advantage 
beou gained with so little effort on the opposite 
side to prevent it. 

(A) Black's best move in this position is 4 Kt 
to K B 3, giving him at least an even game, 
but White can maintain the better i>osition 
against the Sicilian defence, playing the open> 
ing, as follows : — 

White. 

1 P to K 4 1 

2 Kt to Q B 3 2 

3 Kt to K B 3 3 

4 P to Q 4 4 

5 Kt tokes P 5 

(This is now forced) 

(B) The weakness of Black's game is on the 
Queen's side. By jdayhtg B to Q 3, Whlce shuts 
up his QueenfVom his o[)i)()nent's weakest points, 
Q 6 and Q 7. B to K 2 was first played in some 
German tournaments and in two correspondence 
matches by Zukertort, six years ago. 

(C) Black hiis now in any case the 1)etter 
game ; better however for White was 13 P takes 
P en paM. 

(D) Why not 29 Kt to K B 7 ch, winning the 
Queen for Knight and Bishop. 

(E) There is no escape, if 40 P to K B 8, 
Black wins by Q R to B 7, 41 Q to Kt 4, R takes 
R, 42 Q takes R, P to K 7. 



Black. 
PtoQB4 
Kt to Q B 3 
PtoK3 
P takes P 
P togR3 



MATCH GAMES.— Messrs. BIRD & WISKER. 



GAME 219. 

Playod at Simpson's Divan, 7th November 1878 

Buy Lopez. 



White. 
Mr. BiBD. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

R 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

16 



PtoK4 
Kt to K B 3 
B to Q Kt 5 
BtoR 4 
Q to K2 
B to Kf 8 
PtoQR4 
P t4ikes P 
PtoQ3 
PtoB3 
B to Kt.5 (a) 
B takes Kt 
PtoKRS 
Q Kt t/) Q 2 
PtoKt3 

16 Kt to B sq 

17 Kt to K 3 
B takes B 
KttoR2 
KKttoKt4 
PtoKR4 

22 Kt takes B 

2S QtoR5 

34 Kt to Kt 4 (c) 

25 R to Q sq (A) 

26 P takes P 

27 Caatles (f) 

28 R to Q R sq 

29 KtoB3(g) 
ao RtoQRO 



18 
19 
20 
21 



Black. 
Mr, WisKKB, 

1 P to K 4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 P to Q R 3 

4 Kt to K B 3 
6 P to Q Kt 4 

6 BtoK2 

7 R to Q Kt sq 

8 P takes P 

9 PtoQ3 

10 Castles 

11 P to K R 3 

12 B takes B 

13 Kt to K 2 

14 Kt to Kt 3 

15 P to B 4 (b) 

16 Q to Kt 3 

17 BtoK3 

18 P takes B 

19 B to Kt 4 (c) 

20 Q R to Q sq 

21 B takes Kt 

22 PtoQ4 

23 P to Q 6 (d> 
21 KtoR2 

25 P tiikes P 

26 QtoQR4 

27 QtakesP 

28 R takes Q P 

29 R to Q 2 

30 Q to Q B 5 (h) (B) 



GAME 219,— Continued. 



White. 

31 Q takes Kt ch 

32 Kt takes P ch 

33 Kt takes Q 
31 R to Q B 6 

35 P to K B 3 

36 R takes P 

37 K to R 3 
38JCtoKt4(k) 
391ltoQBsq 
40 P checks 

P checks 

RtoB2 

R from B 3 takes P 

R takes R 

RtoB7 

KtoR4 

PtoB4 

RtoKZ 

KtoKt 1 

RtoKt7 

RtoKt6 

KtoB3 

R to Kt 7 oh 

PtoKt4 

KtoKt 3 

KtoR4 



41 
42 
43 
4A 

45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
60 
61 
62 
53 
64 
55 
66 



Black. 



31 K takes Q 


32 K to B 3 


33 P takes Kt 


34 R to Q 5 (i) 


36 R to Q Kt sq 


36 R to Kt 7 ch 


37 R to Kt 6 


33 P to B 6 


39 R to Q 6 


40 KtoKt 3 


41 K to R 2 


42 R to Q 4 


43 R takes R at B 6 


44 R takes K P 


45 R checks at Kt 4 


46 RtoKB4 


47 R to B 3 


48 K to Kt sq 


40 KtoBsq 


60 K to Kt SCI 


61 KtoB2 


52 RtoB4 


63 KtoB3 


54 RtoQR4 

55 R to R 6 ch 


66 RtoR5 



Drawn game. 



(a) This tor^ of the Q B is veir unadvisable. 
Not only does it bring the hostile K B into the 
field, but ifr affords a avourable square for the 
Bfaick Q Kt. 

(b) Black haa now the beet of the position. 



P takes Kt 
difficulties. 
ch, R takes 
which evils 



(c) This and the following move prepare for 
the advance of the Queen's Pawn. 

(d) After this, the second player must gain 
some advantage. 

(e) If Q takes Kt, the answer is 
and White gets into still greater 
Black would threaten P takes K B P 
Q P, and P to Q B 5, from all of 
tliere would be no escape. 

(0 White con do nothing better than sacrifice 
the two Pawns. 

(g) If 29 R to R 7 Bhvck replies with :— 

29 R take:: Kt P ch 

30 K to R 2 best 80 R to R « ch 

31 KtoKt 2 31 R takes RP 
And wins, for there is nothing in this position to 
fear from R takes Kt P ch on the part of ^Vhite, 
as he cannot afterwards capture the Rook's 
Pawn with his Queen. 

Oi) A blunder, which throws away all the 
advantage Black has gained. Had the second 
player defended the doubled Pa>vn with one of 
his Rooks, his position would have been secure, 
and his two Pawns could shortly have marched 
forward. 

(i)36KRtoB2iBa better move. If White 
then take the Q B P, Black by R to Q B 2 stiU 
preserves a slight advantage. 

(k) White's game, despite the Block passed 
Pawn, is now a'llttle the better of the two ; bni 
the advantage is hardly suffldentto win. 

(A) If 

25 Kt takes K P 25 

26 Q takes Kt 26 
with thd better game. 

(B) 90 R to K sq was the proper move 
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Kt takes Kt 
PtoQBS 
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GAME 220. 

Played at tbe Divan, 8th November 1873. 
Irregular Opening. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



15 
16 
17 
18 
19 



32 
33 
34 
85 
36 
37 
38 



1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 



18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



(d) 



(G) 



(H) 



White. 

Mr. W18KSB. 

PtoQB4 

P to K Kt 3 

BtoKt2 

PtoQ R3 

PtoQ4 

Kt to Q B 3 

KttoKB3 

Castles 

BtoKR6 

rtoQB6 

PtoK3 

P to K R 4 (c) 

13 Q R to B ftq 

14 B to K B 4 
Kt to Q Kt 5 
P takes P 
Pto QB6 
PtoK6 
Kt takes B P 

20 KttJikcsKR(e)(E) 

21 KttoQ4 

22 P to K B 3 (F) 

23 B takes Kt 
a4PtoKB4 

25 Kt to Q Kt 5 

26 Kt to Q B 3 (f ) 

27 Q to K 2 

28 Kt takes Q P 

29 B takes B 
SO B takes Kt eh 
31 Q takes P ch 

QtoB7ch 
Q takes Q 
R to K B 2 
KtoR2 
RtoK2 
RtoQB6 
RtoQ B3 

39 P to Q Kt 4 

40 PtoQ R4 

41 PtoQRS 

42 PtoR6(i) 

43 RtoQB7 

44 PtoQR7andwinB 

(a) If P takes P, White plays Q to Q R 4, 
regaining the Pawn, with the better position. 

(b) The capture of the Pawn would be worse 
atill at this point, for by B takes Kt ch, Bbick's 
game would be altogether broken u]). Never- 
theless it is not easv to perceive the object of 6 P 
to K Kt 3, as the K' B is afterwards pla ve<l to K 2. 

{c) To provide for the safety of the Q B. 

(d) Overlookinfir White's replv, which wins 
the exchange. 14 P to Q B 3, was of course the 
proper play. 

(e) Taking the other Rook would have been a 
little better, as the Black Q B would have been 
driven to a somewhat unfavourable sqiuire. 

(f) White has conducted the game somewhat 
indifferently after winning the exchange, and 
is now in a position of difficulty. 

(g) Taking the other Pawn would have given 
Black a draw at least. 

Sh) 41 P takes P would have been better, 
i) This move wins, 
k) If he take the Pawn, he loses the K B, 
through the check with the twD Rooks. 

(A) If 6 P takes P 
» B takes Kt ch 6 P takes B 

7 Kt to K B 3, with the superior game. 

(B) If Black take the Pawn in this or the 
next move, Wliite regains it by Q to R 4. 

(C) Black's game is not sufficiently developed 
to play the attacking move, 11 P to K Kt 4; 



Black. 

Mr. BiKD. 

PtoKB4 

PtoK3 

Kt to K B 3 

PtoQ4 

Kt to B 3 (a) (A) 

P to K Kt 3 (b) 

B to K 2 (B) 

Castles 

RtoKsq 

Kt to K 5 

B to K B 3 (C) 

QtoK2 

Kt to Q pq 

Kt to K B 2 

PtoK4 

16 Q toQ 2 (D) 

17 P takes P 
R takes P 
B to Q Kt 2 
Q takes Kt 
QtoQ2 
K Kt to Q 3 
Q takes B 

24 P to Q B 4 

25 Q to Q Kt 3 

26 P to Q B 5 

27 R to K »([ 

28 B takes Kt 
R takes P 
K takes B 
K toKt2 
K toR3 
P takes Q 
R takes P ch 
R trj Q Kt 6 
KtoRl 

B takes K R P (g) 
R to Q Kt 4 
RtoQ 4 
RtoQ5 
R takes Q Kt P 
R to R 5 
P to K R 3 (k) 



29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
31 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
10 
41 
42 
43 



(b) 



(If BtoK4,24PtoKB4; If KtoK2orK8q 
24 KttakeBQBP,B takes Kt. 25 R takes B.) 

24 P takes B 24 Kt to B 6 

25 K R to K sq 

and White is the cocohange ahsAd, and has the 
better position. 

(F) Much better was 22 B takes Kt, the 
move in the text weakens considerably his own 
position. 



30 K to Kt 2 

31 B to Q 5 

32 R to Q Kt 6 

33 R takes Kt P 
Si R takes R 

35 K takes B 

36 K to Kt 2 



(G) If 

31 Q to K B 2 

32 KtoR2 

33 Q to K 2 

34 Q R to B 2 
36 Q takes R 

36 Q takes Q B P ch 

37 Q to Kt 4 

and wins after the forced exchange of Queens. 
(H) 34 K to Kt 2 was the better move. 

GAME 221. 

Played at the Divan, Ist November 1873. 
Bvans Gambit. 



White. 
Mr. BisD. 



1 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 



(f) 
3(g)(D) 



PtoK4 

Kt to K B 3 

BtoB4 

PtoQKt4 

PtoQB3 

PtoQ4 

Castles 

8 PtoK5(a) (A) 

9 Q to Q Kt 3 (b) (B) 

10 Kt takes P 

11 B toQR3 

12 Kt takes Kt 

13 B takes R 

14 KttoK4 

15 B to K 2 

16 KttoKt3 

17 P to K B 4 

18 Kt to K R 5 

19 Q RtoQsq 

20 B to K B 

21 Kto Rsq 

22 RtoKB2 

23 PtoQR4 

24 B to K 2 

25 Q to K R'3 

26 B takes B 

27 B to K B 3 

28 R takes R 

29 R to K 2 

30 Q to R4 

31 P lakes P 

32 RtoQR2 

33 R to Q R 6 

34 Q to K sq 
So Q to Q R sq 

36 P to K Kt 4 

37 Q to Q sq 

38 P takes P 

39 P takes P ch 

40 Q takes Q 

41 R takes P 

42 BtoK2 

43 BtoQ3 
U KtoK2 
46 RtoB7ch 

46 K to B 3 

47 R to B 6 ch 

48 R to Kt 6 

49 K to Kt 4 



Black. 
Mr. WrsKia. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 BtoB4 

4 B takes P 

5 RtoR4 

6 P takes P 

7 P takes P 

8 K Kt to K 2 

9 Castles 

10 KttnKKt3 (c) 

11 K Kt takes P 

12 Kt takes Kt 

13 Q takes B fd) (C) 

14 P to Q B 3 (e) 

15 P to Q 4 

16 PtoKB4 

17 Kt to K B 2 

18 Kt to Q 3 

19 P to Q Kt 4 

20 B to K 3 

21 Kt to Q B 5 

22 R to K sq (h) (E) 

23 PtoQR3 
2iBtoKB2 

25 B takes Kt (F) 

26 P to K Kt 3 

27 R to K 8 ch (i) (G) 

28 B takes R 

29 BtoQ7 

30 BtoK6 

31 RP takes P 

32 P to Q Kt 5 

33 B to Kt 3 (k) 

34 K to B 2 (1) 

35 QtoQB4 

36 Q to B 7 (m) 
.37 P to Kt 8 (K) 

38 Q to Q 5 (n) (I) 

39 P takes P 

40 B takps Q 

41 Kt to K 6 (K) 

42 P to Kt 7 

43 Kt to B 4 

44 BtoK6 

45 KtoB3 

46 B to B 8 

47 K to B 2 

48 Kt to Q 5 ch 



12 Kt takes Kt 
(12 B P takes Kt. 
14 Q to Kt 4.) 

1.) Kt to Q 2 



11 P to K Kt 4 

12 Q P takes Kt 

13 Kt takes P, B takes Kt. 

13 P to Kt 6 



14 P to K R 3» with the better game. 
. (D) If 16 Kt takes P 

17 Kt takes Kt 17 B takes Kt 

18 Q takes P ch 18 K to Kt 2 

19 B ttikes B ch 19 Q takes B 

20 Q takes Q ch 20 R takes Q 

21 Kt t:\kes B P 21 R to Kt sq 

22 B takes Kt 22 R takes B 
. 23 K R to Q sq 

and White has an easy won game. 

(E) Carelessly played ; the proper course was 

20 Q to Kt 3 20 K Kt to Q 3 

21 B takes Kt 21 Kt takes B 

22 Kt takes Q B 22 B takes Kt 
23KttoQ4 23BtakesKt 



164 



And Black shortly resigns. 

(a) A novelty, and an unsound one. The 
advanced Pawn is weakened ; Black is enabled 
to Ca,stle forthwith; and the indispensable 
development of the White pieces on the Queen's 
side is retarded. 

(b) As goo<l as any other move. For if 8 Kt 
to K Kt 5, Black simply takes off the King's 
Pawn with Knight, and remains with a perfectlv 
safe position. And if 8 B takes K B P cli, 
then :— 8 K takes B 

9 Kt to Kt 6 ch 9 K to K sq 

10QtoQKt3 
(If, 10 Q to K B 3, the reply is Kt takes P) 

10 P to Q 4 
11 P takes Tenptuf. 11 Q takes P 
and Black escapes, with the advantage of a piece 
and a Pawn, though his position is somewhat 
cramped. 

(c) This move, intending to sacriflce the 
exchange, is the best at Black's command. 

(d) Black has now a won position. The pieces 
are mostly exchanged, and he remains with 
three united Pawns against the exchange. 

(e) Better than exchanging the Knight for the 
Bishop, as it gains time, and the Black Knight 
is reserved for an important duty. 



ill 



(f ) Unwise. The Knight is useless at this 
square, whilst the hostile cavalier takes up it 
fOTmidable position. Bstablishedat Q 3, he may 
either advance to K 6 or Q B 5, or, remaininir 
where he is, he defends the Q Kt P, aoA «w^iw^ 
the Q B to be moved. 

Threatening B, or R takes Q P ch. 
It would have been better first to haiw& 
seised Uie opportunity of carrying the Queen 
into the opponent's game by 22 Q to Q Kt 5. 

(i) Badly played ; the exchange of Rooks adds 
greatly to the difficulties of winning. 27 Kt to 
K 6, followed by the march of the Queen into 
the game, would have decided the contest. 

(k) Had Black replied to White's last exoeUfioit 
move by Q to Q B sq, the answer would faavo 
been R takes Q B P, uid White draws, at once» 
by perpetual chock. 

(1) This and the following move are well 
played, and Black again gets a winning position. 

(m) An univccountable error. By simply 
advancing the Q Kt P, he leaves his opponent 
without resouice : — oa t> t^ rk w* a 

37RtakcsB 36PtoQKt6 

(The only move in order to play away the Q firom 
the impending; mate.) 37 Kt takes R, and wins. 
3H Q to K R 8 38 P to Kt 7 

30 Q takes P ch 39 K to Ksq 

40 Q takes P ch 40 K to Q so 

and the Black King gets into a place of safety^ 
the Pawn Queening immediately. 

(n) Another and fktal error. By simply ro> 
turning to Q the B4, Bhick could still have won. 
(A) Tliis move wiis proposed many years ago 
by Dr. M. Lange, but after a few triids given np. 
(*) If 



9 Kt to Kt 6 


9 Kt takes P 


10 Kt tjikes K B P 


10 Kt Ukes Kt 


11 B takes Kt ch 


11 K takes B 


12 Q to K R 5 ch 


12 P to K Kt 3 


13 Q takes B 


13 P to Q 4 


14 Kt takes P (or X.) 


14 B to K B 4 


15 BtoKt5 


16 PtoQ B3 


16 Q to Kt 4 


16 Q to B 2 


And Black maintains his superiority. 
X. 


14 Q takes P 


14 Kt to Q B 3 


15 B to Kt 2 


15 P to Q 5 


16 Q to Kt 3 ch 


16 B to K 3 


17 Q ttikes P 


17 QtoQ2 



with a line position and two passed Pawns. 

(C) 1 would prefer 

13 Kt takes B 
14 Q takes Kt 14 Q takes B 

remaining with two Bishops and three Pawna^ 
against Rcxik and Knight. 

(D) 20 R takes P would be incorrect* on 
account of the answer, 20 B to K 3. 

(E) I prefer this move in the text to the move 
proposed by Mr. Wisker in his note ; if 

22 Q to Kt 5 
23 Q to Q 3 
and Black ctuinot play 23 Kt to Kt 7, on acooont 
of 24 Q to K2. 

(F) Why not 25 B to 
exchange on the move.' 
sacrifice of apiece. 



Q Kt 3, winning the 
There is no poesilde 



25 B to Q Kt S 

26 R takes B 

27 B takes Kt 

28 Q to Ksq 



26 R to B 3 

27 R to K Kt 3 

28 Q takes B 
forcing the exchange of Queens. 

(G) 27 B to Kt 3, or Kt to K6 was much better. 

(H) After the injudicious advance of the Qaceii» 
Black should now proceed as follows : — 

37 Kt to Kt 7 



38 
39 
40 
41 



38 KtoK2 


39 P takes B 


40 Q takes B 


41 P to Q 6 



B takes P chbest 
Q to R sq 
R takes B 
Q takes Kt 
and White has by no means a chance for a 
petuaJ ch.eck. 
(I) The Pawn could even now advance. 

88 P to Kt 7 

39 B takes P ch 

(If 39 P takes P ch, K takes IM 

39 K to B 3 

40 R takes B 

(If 40 B takes Kt, Black wins by 40 P Queens s 
if 40 B takes P by 40 Kt to Q 7.) 

40 Q takes R 

41 B to K 4 41 P takes P 
42BtoB2 42PtoQB4 

(K) After a series of mistakes. Black gives mjf 
his last chance for a draw. 

41 PtoKt? 
4a B takes P ch 42 K to Kt 8 
43RtoB7ch 4aKtoB3 
44RtoKt7 44KttoQ7 
46 B to R 8 46 K takes P 

and White can only play for a draw. 



i 
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WHIST. 



A and B play agdnst X and Z. A leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 

card is the next one led. 



HAND No. 167. 

Played at the Westminster Chess Club. 

A's Hand— H A, Kv, 4, 3, 2 ; C Kv, 6; 
D Q, 5 ; S K, 7, 3, 2. 
Score — Love all. Z turns up H 6. 
A. X. B. Z. 

Sir A. W ebste r. Mr. Chil d.Maj KizitafT. M r. Lew is. 



HAND No. 168. 

A's Hand— D A, Kv, 8, 7, 2 ; H Q, 8 ; 
C K, 10 ; S Q, 8, 3, 2. 

Score — 2 all. 

Z turns up D 3. 



HAND No. 169. 

Z's Hand— S 10, 8, 7, 6, 5 ; C K, 9, 7; 
D Q, 9 ; H Kv, 3, 2. 

Score — A B 3 ; X Z love. 

Z turns up S 7. 



A. 



X. 
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HAND 167. 

NoTKS, — Trick I. A properly leads from his trump suit of five. Trick 4. The lo is led to keep X informed that Z has still 
the best of the suit. Trick 5. ITie 7 is the orthodox lead, but the player obtains an advantage in this instance by his irregularity. . 
Trick 7. The trump lead should be abandoned here. None of the trumps in between the 3 and the 10 can be in X s hand" 
— ^see Trick 4. The leader is therefore drawing two trumps for one, with no suit established. This is playing by impulse instead 
of by reason. This is how games are lost and won. With five trumps and two by honours, five cards are lost, and the players (and 
there are many of them) who thus lose always appear to think that it is their bad luck that causes their losses. It is inattention 
that loses the game, and not the cards. 

HAND 168. 
Notes. — Trick 8. As X discards Spades, we cannot say that Z was wrong in trying to get his partner in for Clubs. Trick 10. It 
is clear that Z has only Sjjades, and B cannot continue with either Heart or Club, as the winning card of each suit is with X. 
Z ought not to have headed the Spade, otherwise he must have saved the game. A took the only chance of winning it. If he had 
headed, Z saves the game. 

HAND 169. 
Notes. —Trick i. Z takes his partner's trick to lead trumps. Apparently X must have two honours to save the game, and 
Z being numerically strong, but having no honour, it is better for him to lead the trump than for X to do so. Trick 3. With 
weakness in trimips, we should return our partner's lead. Trick 9. This is the way to win the game. If Z is forced to lead the 
trump, B saves the game. Young players may study this, and make a note of it in their minds. It is a position that often 
occurs, and is seldom taken advantage of. All these hands are suggestive, and learners will do well to examine them attentively. 



HOLDING THIRTEEN TRUMPS AT WHIST. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir, — One of the most extraordinary incidents in connection with Whist I dare say you ever heard of 
occurred here this week. Four gentlemen of the highest respectability, with whom I am well acquainted, were 
playing at Whist last Wednesday evening ; they had been playing about a couple of hours, when one of them, 
after having dealt, found his hand to consist of the whole thirteen trumps. 

Two packs of cards were used alternately all the time, and this occurred with one of them after 
being shuffled and cut in the usual manner. 

Can you, or any of your correspondents, give another instance of this ever having taken place ? 

I am, sincerely yours, Charles R. Baxter. 

Magdalex Place, Dundee, 31^/ October 1873. 

An apparently well-authenticated case of the dealer holding thirteen trumps, supplemented by three other 
hands as extraordinary, was published some ten years ago in BelVs Life, As it may be new to many, and is 
certain to interest all card players, we reproduce it here : — 

" We have received the following, dated Jubbulpore, February 1863. 

"There sat down to Whist the undermentioned officers of the 91st Regiment. The cards, which had been played with before, 
were shuffled and dealt as usual, and the hands were as follows : — 

• Capt. H. Woo<l (dealer), 13 Spades; Ace turned up. | • Ensign W. C. Hinton, 1 1 Clubs, I Heart, I Diamond. 
Ensign H. R. Rolfe, I2 Hearts, i Club. | Lieut-Col. W. T. L. Patterson, 12 Diamonds, i Club. 

• Partners. • 
" Witnesses to this having happened without any packing of cards, or any other way of accounting for the occurrence. 
(Signed) W. T. L. Patterson, Lieut, -Col. 91st Regiment. H. R. Rolfe, Ensign 91st Regiment. 



H. Wood, Captain 91st Regiment. 



W. C. Hinton, Ensign 91st Regiment. 



Extra witness, A. C. Bruce, Captain 91st R^ment." 

** Our correspondents inquire whether any of our readers can instance any equally remarkable circumstance, and also ask what 
are the odds agamst its happening again. This is a job for Mr Babbage, or any other man." — Ed. BelVs Life, 

[The mind is incapable of grasping the enormous number of possible ways in which fifty-two cards can be 
dealt equally between four players. It has been calculated that if the entire population of the earth, taken 
at one thousand millions of persons, were to deal the cards incessantly day and night for one hundred millions 
of years, at the rate of a deal by each person a minute, they would not have exhausted the one hundred 
thousandth part of the number of essentially different ways in which the cards can be so distributed. The 
Indian case is one of these possible ways, and it has all the others ranged against it The odds against the 
dealer holding thirteen trumps may be taken in round figures at one himdred and fifty-nine thousand millions 
to one, yet. Messieurs the mathematicians, see how a plain tale dotli set you down ! Here are two imdoubted 
cases occurring within eleven years. — Editor.] 



NEW PLAYING CARDS, 

We have recdved specimen packs of Messrs. Hunt's playing cards, which are, as usual, of excellent quality. 
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PIQUET DISCARDS. 



ELDER HANDS. 



No. 58. 




Score love alL 
The player discarded all the Spades. 
Took in D 10 ; C Kg, 10, 8 ; H Kg. 



No. 59. 










♦ 

♦ 











The player's score was desperate. 

The Discard.— H A, Kg, 10 ; C Kg, 8. 
Took in S 8; H Kv; C Q, Kv j D Kv. 
Six and sixteen, good and two fourteens. 



No. 60. 




t 


^ 


T-i 


'^ik 


r 


'»R 






\k 






The Discard.— S A, 7 ; H Q, 9 ; D 9. 
Took in C A; H Kg; DA, 10; S Kg. 




+7+1 + . + 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 




^"gra [^ ^ 




Score 93 to 97. 
The Discard.— C Kg, Q, 8, 7 ; D 10. 
Took in S 10, 7 ; H 9 ; D A, 9. 
Made 6 and 16. — Game. 

No. 62. 










Score :is to 66. 
The Discard — H Kg, 10, 8; C Kv, 10. 
Took in S 10 ; D Kg ; C Q ; H Q, Kv. 
Made 60 and Game. 

No. 63. 




Score love all. 
Mr. Bianchi's Discard. — H 10, 9, 8, 7; S Q. 
Took in C lo, 9, 8; S A; H Kv. 
Made a Repique. 



YOUNGER HANDS. 




Score 51 to 81. 
The Discard. — D 9, 7 ; C 7. 
Took in H A, 8 ; S 10. 



No. 65. 




m 

mi 



















V ^ 

^«^ 

^^^ 

7 S? 


9 ^ 





Score love all. 
The Discard. — C Q, Kv, 9. 
TookinSQ,Kvj D 10. 
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DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM No. 86. 

By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 

A's Hand. 




0^0 










X*s Hand. 





































B's Hand. 




















9 <? 
S? 9 




9? 




9 
<? 











o 




















♦ 




tlL^ 






4- 
4> 
4- 








♦ ♦ 




Dy'^vta 


m^ 



Z's Hand. 



9 9 









4* 4> 






Qubs Trumps. A to lead, and A and B to make all thirteen txicks. 



EXTRACTS FROM '^NURSERYRHYMIA." 

BY ALFRED PAXTON. 



" Kardsharpus the Great, indeed ! I'm only the Knave of 
Hearts, that stole the tarts, and I very nearly got that jolly beef- 
steak pie to-day too. I do wish I had. I was turned out of 
the court of the King of Hearts for stealing. This is how it 
was, only don't tell any one. You see, the Queen of Hearts, she 
made the tarts, so that she might dea/ out charities to the poor, 
but I knew a trick worth two of that, so I followed the bsucer's 
Uadj and as soon as he had put them in the oven, and turned 
his back, 1 had a game of Cnhbage all to myself. But whilst I 
was enjoying the tarts, I suddenly turned up^ and scno the hand 
of my friend the baker raised to snap me. I felt Rouge-et-Noir^ 
and as if I should besique. I shouted out Whist^ but, beggar- 
my-neighbour^ if he didn't go and spUt^ and I was taken up and 



marched through the streets with a whole pack of cards at my 
back. I tried naid to shuffle and cut^ and make myself a loose 
card, I went all-fours, but it was no use, and I saw that I 
must give up all hope for I had lost my last trick, I was taken 
before the King, and was within an Ace of my life, and I was 
ordered vingt-et-un lashes with variations ; but just for a game 
of speculation, I tried a speech to the people — it had a grand 
effect. I remember the beginning so well. I turned to the 
King and Queen, that is \htfair royal, and said, "You are two 
by honours, I tJXLonehj canh." This turned out trumps, and 
I made so many toints that my punishment was revoked ; but 
I was ordered to leave the countiy, and cut my connections, so 
here I am just about to contract itoo royal marriages.*^ 



BILLIARDS. 

( Continued from our November Number,) 

Section 34. — Breaks. 
The power of making individual strokes with precision, though a primary necessity to the player, will not of 
itself enable him to score rapidly. He must, in addition, be able to leave the balls after his stroke so as again 
to have the power, not only of scoring, but of leaving them favourably. Thus, to leave a succession of easy strokes, 
he must attend carefully to the strength, and when he is playing from balk he must select such a position for 
white, within the semicircle, as will enable him to leave red, if possible, within the space bounded by the curves 
A, B, C and D in plate 2, p 8 1 . Should this be beyond his power he may succeed in leaving red between K and N. 
This is not so favourable a position as the other, for although the losing hazard is not much more difficult, it is 
not possible to secure so good a place for red afterwards. In one or other of these two areas, it should not be 
difficult to leave the red, for in length they extend for three quarters of the distance from balk to the upper 
cushion, and in breadth nearly half the distance on each side of the centre line to the side cushion. The player's 
aim should therefore be so to regulate the strength as to bring the red about nine inches below the 
centre spot, or, failing this, about one foot above it. In either case he may miscalculate the strength so for 
as to leave the red from eighteen inches to two feet from the place he intended without a fatal effect on 
his break. 

It is evident, from a look at the diagram, that the nearer the course of red to the centre line of the table, 
the greater the variation which is possible in the strength. For this reason, where it is possible, the red should 
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seek its position from the end cushion rather than the side ones. In the last section we have given such 
instructions as we are able to do in print, to help the learner to regulate the strength, and the first tlu'ee articles 
should enable him to calculate the direction which will be taken by red in all cases. But, that he may do so 
with greater ease, we have prepared the annexed plates, 3 and 4, to show the law that governs the direction of 
red in the principal losing hazards from balk. It is so simple that, from a careful study of the examples we 
have given, there should be no difficulty in applying it to the case of any losing hazard at any part of the 
table. 

Section 35. — Direction of Red after Losing Hazard in Middle Pocket. 

In plate 3 the curve C is the same as that shown in plate 2, as marking the limit of a dead stroke from 
the left hand comer of the balk semicircle into the right hand middle pocket P. But in this plate we have 
continued it to E, so as to include the complete semicircle. We know, from Section 16, that if red occupy 
any position, R in the curve, and white be played from A a dead stroke, it will, after striking red, move along the 




Plate III. 



line W P to the pocket P. We also know that in these strokes the course of red includes an angle of 86 At%, 
with that of white. It is the property of a semicircle that any two straight lines, drawn from its extremities 
and meeting at any point in the curve, are at right angles to one another. So that if a straight line be drawn 
from the centre of R to P, the angle E R P will be a right angle, and consequently the angle S R P will be 
also a right angle. The angle actually made by the ball is the angle S W P, and this is less than S R P by from 
four to two degrees, according to the distance of R from P within practical limits. The width of the ball is 
therefore enough to make the necessary allowance for imperfect elasticity in the ball, and the direction of R 
will therefore be always in the line drawn from E through the centre of the ball, in whatever part of the curve 
C the red may lie, when it is struck with a dead stroke, at the angle necessary to make the losing hazard 

In the diagram we have shown red in a second position, R^, where the direction taken is R^ S^, a 
continuation of E R^, and the path of red can easily be predicted, if we keep in mind the position of the point 
E. The curve D, which we have also transferred from plate 2, shews the limits of a very gentle follow from B 
the right hand comer of balk, when white is played upon red half ball. This curve is also continued, but 
only so far as to include the third part of the complete circle, between P B and F. The angle continued by 
two chords from the extremities of the arc meeting at any point in the circumference is 1 20 deg., and therefore 
if the ball be at R" the angle S« R« P is equal to 60 deg. This is the angle, see Section 17, which the paths 
of red and white make with each other in the very gentle following half ball strokes. It is therefore from F 
that, in this case, the lines must be drawn which indicate the direction of red when white moves towards the 
pocket. In this plate also we give two examples when red is at R« and R*, so that the reader may familiarize 
himself with the use of the point F, which may be considered as a focus of the direction of red. In this case, 
as in that preceding, the diameter of the ball makes the necessary allowance for imperfect elasticity. 
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Section ;^6. — Direction of Red after Losing Hazard in Top Pocket. 

In plate 4 the curve K corresponds to that marked with the same letter in plate 2. This curve contains 
an angle of 48 deg., and the losing hazard is played strong and high, so that the path of white is a curved one. 
Section 17. It is shown in the plate as W P or W* P according as red occupies the position R or R*. As 
red is struck half ball, the angle between its path and the straight lines from R to P is 78 deg. The curve K 
is therefore continued to the point F, which, when the chord F R is drawn and continued to S, makes the angle 



SoaUjiznel A J^t 




Plate IV. 

S R P equal to 78 deg. F is then the focus of the direction of red when it lies in the curve K, but it must be 

remembered that some amount of divergence from truth is allowed in these strokes ; red may be struck not quite 
half ball, and yet the hazard be successful. So that we must not, in this instance, consider the point F so 
rigidly fixed as in the dead strokes, where any variation from exactness in the angle at which red is struck 
causes the hazard to fail. The curve L, which shows the limit of the very gentle high stroke, must be 
continued for no or nearly one-third of a circle, in which case the exterior angle, or that between the path of 
red and white will be 55 deg. The limits of our page are not sufficient to show the focus, but its position can easily 
be realized by imagining the lines S* R* and S^ R* continued until they meet each other and the curve ll 
These lines show the direction taken by red when it stands in the curve L, and we have made the angle 55 
deg., in place of 60 deg., because we have recommended the. strokes to be played a little fuller than half 
ball, as the strength necessary to take white to the pocket might cause a greater divergence than 30 
deg., if red were struck a true half ball. Although we have shown the actual position of the focus in a few 
selected cases only, we think the reader will find no difficulty in constructing for himself, with the aid of these 
examples, the figures appropriate to every position of the balls. We must bear in mind that where white takes 
a curved path to the pocket the angle must be measured by the straight line from the centre of red to the 
centre of the pocket, so as to allow for the imperfect elasticity of the balls. 

Section 38. — Practice. 

In beginning to learn the game at Billiards, the first thing is to obtain the power of striking the white with 
the cue, true centre, so as to give it any required strength. The learner should therefore begin his practice by 
placing the ball on the middle of the balk line, the cue should be held in the way recommended in Section 9 
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for the reasons there given. The left hand should rest firmly on the table, with the arm straight, the head as 
fer back, and as well up, as is compatible with an easy posture. The eye, with which aim is taken, should be 
in the vertical plane passing through the desired line of direction. The other eye gives the stereoscopic effect 
of binocular vision, and enables the player to estimate the angle at which red must be struck. This angle is 
very difficult to judge correctly, owing to the obliquity with which the player is obliged to look at the table. 
It is to diminish this obliquity, as much as possible, that the head should be held high. We have seen some 
young players who erroneously supposed they were able to strike with greater truth by lowering their head, so 
that the eye looked along the cue as it would at the sight of a rifle. 

For a short time the beginner will find it difficult to avoid a slip or miss cue, especially if he tries, as he 
ought to do, to keep his eye on the point at which he aims, but, after a little practice, he will be able to send 
his ball over the spot at every stroke. At first the ball, on returning to balk, will probably diverge considerably 
to the right or left of the centre of balk. This is because it is not struck truly in the centre vertical line. This 
stroke must be repeated until the learner is able to make his ball pass within two or three inches of the place 
firom which he plays, that is, the centre of the balk. He may then proceed to study the strength of the 
stroke, for which object he must practise the five typical strengths mentioned in Section 8, till he is able to 
leave the ball at rest, either at the top cushion or within a few inches of the centre spot, after striking the 
cushion once, twice, thrice, or four times. He will be able to approach the spot nearer in the gentler strokes 
than in the stronger ones. 

The next step is to learn, by trial, how far he can venture to strike towards the edge of the ball, without 
running the risk of the cue slipping. He must for this prepare the point of* his cue carefully, with sand paper 
and chalk. At first there need not be any attempt to give special shaipness to the stroke, but by repeated trials 
one comes to know, without thinking of it, just how far from the centre of the ball he can venture to aim. 
Having thus obtained the power of striking the white truly, with any required strength, the learner has to 
acquire accuracy of aim. In selecting the position for the balls in practising this, the object is to obtain a 
check upon the precision of the stroke, so as to show in what manner and to what extent any error has been 
made. 

If the red be placed on the upper spot, and the white played from the centre of balk, with the design of 
striking red truly in tha centre, we shall know exactly how near we have gone to our intention, by noticing the 
direction taken by red. If the red has been struck within 4^ deg. of the centre on either side, it will kiss 
the white in returning from the cushion, and the fullness or fineness of the kiss will show how much nearer we 
have gone. If the red does not kiss the white, the stroke was bad, and the amount of error, in degrees, is 
measured very nearly by the angle of reflection of red from the top cushion. In learning to combine the 
desired strength, and manner of the stroke with correct aim, there is no better practice than the dead 
stroke. The red should be placed on the centre spot, and white, played from the centre of balk, should 
be made to stop on the centre spot after red has been driven away. The stroke should be practised at 
various strengths, which will be exactly measured by the distance travelled by red ; and as the strong 
strokes are comparatively easy, it should be an object to acquire the power of making a dead stroke with 
the least possible strength. In practising this stroke the learner will insensibly learn to strike sharply, and 
he may vary the exercise of his newly acquired skill by playing with sharp side rather low on the centre of 
red. If he succeed in striking truly, the white will remain on the centre spot, spinning in the direction of 
the side given. As it is of great importance to be able to play dead stroke at any distance, the red may 
gradually be removed from the centre spot towards the upper spot, and the dead stroke practised at each new 
position. For a long time it will be beyond the power of a beginner to play a dead stroke upon red when so 
far distant as the upper spot is from balk. He may be satisfied when he can enstire it when red is not farther 
than the pyramid spot. It is now time to begin practising to strike red at an angle, and, of course, the 
importance of the half ball stroke points out this angle, or 30 deg., as the one to be first selected. As the 
course of white depends on so many circumstances (Section 17), besides the angle at which red is struck, it is 
better to practise this stroke, at first, without reference to the direction of white. The path of red is 
determined solely by the angle, and this is therefore the best criterion of accuracy. A curve similar to that 
marked L, in plate 2, should be traced on the table, with chalk from the corner of balk to the top pocket, but 
it should be drawn exactly between these two points, and not the width of a ball nearer the centre of the table, 
for it is not now necessary to make allowance for the distance between the centres of the two balls. If red 
be placed on any part of the curve, and white played fi*om the comer of balk, through which the curve passes, 
so as to strike red a true half ball on the convex side of the curve, it will be driven in the direction of the 
pocket The beginner can scarcely give too much time to this stroke, at first striking white in the centre, and 
then practising all the strokes in figure one. 

AH this practise is a necessary preliminary to the study of the all important stroke — ^the half ball losing 
hazard. Certainty at this is the condition of all successful play, and, by following the course we have 
recommended, the beginner has prepared himself for its practice. But it will be better to attack this stroke 
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indirectly, by playing for canons rather than losing hazards, for the same kind of stroke is required for one 
as for the Other, and the important advantage is gained, that after an attempted canon, whether successful or 
not, we have the means of judging the accuracy of the stroke by the direction taken by the balls, whereas, 
after making a losing hazard, we are unable to tell n-ith certainty to which side of the centre line the ball has 
deviled. 

The balls should therefore be placed as they are shown in plate i ; the red half an inch below the centre 
spot, and the spot white on the upper spot. The dead stroke should first be practised from every point in the 
arc, from C to F. The proof of accuracy in the angle is, that red shall go into the middle pocket, and if the 
■stroke has been properly made, the white will canon full upon spot white. This arc includes every angle which 
may properly be played upon red. Then the high strokes half ball upon red should follow, white being placed 
between D and E, and the strength so regulated as to canon full upon spot white. The degree of accuracy 
obtained will be shown by the direction taken by spot white after the canon. These two %'arieties of strokes 
should be practised until the highest degree of accuracy has been attained, and then the half ball high stroke 
maybe varied by placing red in different positions within the limits shown in plate 11, selecting the proper 
position in balk for white, and playing for the appropriate hazard. 

Arduous as the beginner may consider the course of practice we have recommended, a very important 
point has not yet been touched upon — that is, the combination of accurate direction of white with play for 
position. Again he must return to the strokes on plate 2, and |>ractise them, with a constant reference to the 
place where red will come to rest. Plates 3 and 4 n-ill shew him how to find the direcrion of red, and Section 
33 will teach him how to regulate the strength. Some practice we would also reconsmend him to give to 
canon off one or more cushions, and to hazards into contracted pockets, but these are of infinitely 
less importance than the half ball losing hazards with strength. We would strongly dissuade him from 
practising any stroke in which he cannot hope to attain such proficiency as would warrant him in backing 
himself to make it after his practice. Such strokes should be avoided in play, and any degree of skill in 
them tempts the player to seek rather the applause of the gallery than an advantageous position in the game 
— a habit which invariably leads to the loss of games to inferior if steadier players. 

Our concluding advice is ; practise indefatigably the easy strokes, carefully attending to the after position 
of the balls, avoid fancy strokes, and you \iill soon reach as high a degree of skill as you are capable oL 





Fi^. 6. Fig. 7. 

EiutATUM. — In No. 6 of our Articles on Billiards, the printer unfortunately omitted two of the figures, 
which are now given above, and misplaced and misnumbered the one inserted. TTie figure numbo*^ 
6, p. 149, should have been 5, and should hare been placed in Section 29. Fi^ 6 now given sbonld have 
been in Section 32, and Fig. 7 in Section 33. 
In Section 33, line 3, iaxfig. 6 read^, 7 

„ „ last line but four, for ceases to rest read coaui ta rest. 
1-J2 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 

The St James' is the only theatre of the first class at present not open, for the Queen's has been engaged for 
the production of Mr. Charles Reade's Wandering Heir; and the Adelphi has been hastily reopened for the 
purpose of affording the public a few more opportunities of seeing Madame Celeste and the Green Bushes^ 
Mr. Falconer and the Feep d Day, Altogether a feverish activity has prevailed at the theatres during a greater 
part of the month, and first nights have been very numerous. Somebody has made the startling statement that 
the increased presence of " literary and artistic " persons at first nights is a proof of the regeneration of the 
drama. That it is the fashion, just now, for a large number of people to make a point of attending the first 
night of every play is a fact we have already recorded ; but we must repeat our former conviction that it is the 
pit and gallery, and not the literary and artistic world that are the keenest critics, and make or mar the fortunes 
^ new plays. The truth is that the literary and artistic world (we take the high-sounding phrase fi'om the 
newspapers) is, taken as a body, an imposition and a sham. It consists of a number of persons, some of whom 
are really connected with literature and art, whilst the remainder are merely their moneyed patrons or humble 
followers. Indeed so comprehensive is this cant term in the eyes of those who use it, that the literary and 
artistic world embraces the tenth-rate actor out of an engagement, the proprietor of a penny newspaper, all the 
members of the boozing clubs in the West Central District, and any person who can enter a theatre without 
paying for his seat. All of these, whether they are the real or counterfeit literary and artistic article, have this 
in common, that they never pay for their seats, will go any length in sponging to secure them gratis, 
seldom speak well of a new play amongst themselves, but invariably combine to hoodwink the public. A6 a 
specimen of their conduct we need only mention one instance, which must be fresh in every one's memory. A 
gigantic eating house was lately opened, and the ** literary and artistic world " (we again quote the phrase) 
attended one Saturday, to the number of 500, ate and drank in the most costly and abundant izj^on gratis^ 
and expended themselves, in Monday's papers, in columns of glowing eulogy on the proprietors of the new eating 
house. If this gallant 500 were really representatives of literature and art, great is their degradatiop in selling 
their services for champagne and cutlets \ if they were impostors, the fact cannot be too publicly made known. 

The novelties of the month may be roughly divided into pieces and after-pieces, the former being the Road 
to Ruin^ the Wandering Heir^ and Griselda; the latter, Richelieu Redressed^ Tom Tug^ and A Wedding March, 
It would be rather late in the day to criticise the Road to Ruin, a play which was criticised enough and to 
spare in the last century, by the severe and copious reviewers of the day ; but it may be said that it it is well 
acted, and well put on the stage at the Vaudeville. Mr. C. Warner does not quite catch the air of old comedy as 
Hany Domton, but as the old comedy air includes a little affectation, its absence in Mr. Warner may be a point 
in his favour. The example set by the managers of the Vaudeville in confining the " waits " between the 
acts to two or three minutes, might be conveniently followed at other establishments. The Wandering Heir is 
a dramatic version of the story that appeared in the last Christmas Number of the Graphic. Mr. Reade is 
popular, the play had been successful in Liverpool ; the incidents were supposed to resemble those in the 
Tichbome case, and therefore it was not surprising that a tremendous and merry audience assembled at the 
Queen's on the first night. Should the play have that long run which the favour with which it was received 
might augur, it is to be hoped that the management will clean the theatre, which is dirty and dingy to the last 
degree. As for Mr. Reade, he, the most unconventional of novelists, has changed the Wandering Heir into a 
most conventional and transpontine play, relieved here and there by a touch of comedy. There is little trace 
of that ciisp and racy dialogue which is such delightful reading in Mr. Reade's novels, and the majority of the 
incidents are of the stalest melodramatic type. The absurdity of having the hero tried for the killing of a 
personage that has been barely seen on the stage, is as great as that of finally bringing down the curtain on the 
characters standing in line and bowing from a court of justice. It might be urged, too, that the negro and 
hreak-down of the Christy Minstrel order was hardly developed at the date of this story. However, the public 
which has of late sat out every kind of play but a melodrama, seemed on the first night to approve the 
Wandering Heir, and we doubt not that it was this success which prompted the Adelphi suddenly to revive the 
Green Bushes, The actors in the Wandering Heir — many of them new to London — did their part well. 
There were several creditable little bits of character acting, and Mr. Leathes, who was one of Mr. Tom Taylor's 
regenerators of Hamlet at the Crystal Palace, was, as James Annesley, at once robust and refined. Mrs. John 
Wood as Phillippa, a heroine after Mr. Reade's heart, rattled through her part with vivacity and feeling ; but 
when, in the third act, she apostrophised her dear English home in a strong United States' accent, the 
incongruity was a little jarring. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rousby have returned to London, and Miss Braddon has written for them a new play. 
The authoress of Lady Audle^s Secret and a multitude of other novels, descriptive of men and women of the 
period, might have been expected to compose a drama of the same order. But her dramatic muse seems to 
have a Shakspearian bent, and she has chosen to write a long and dull account of the trials of patient Griselda, 
Considering that so many poets, story tellers, and dramatists have, as Miss Braddon informs us, already used 
up this legend, she might have passed it by, more especially as a heroine who never retaliates on her 
persecutors is, on the stage, but a poor creature. But Miss Braddon has relieved the excessive meekness of 
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Grisdda with one exhibition of temper, and has provided Mrs. Rousby with a new character, wherewith to 
delight her admirers. We have always been puzzled to know what it is that makes Mrs. Rousby so very 
popular with a certain section of the public. She is moderately pretty, and a fair second rate actress. In 
giving this opinion we are not slavishly following the opinions of the Press, for in 1870 and 187 1, when the 
critics were enthusiastic over her, we expressed, in these Papers, the same views that we hold now. Both then 
and now may be seen, at the theatre where Mrs. Rousby acts, a larger proportion of women and children in the 
audience than at any other theatre. We are forced to the conclusion that it is the Pope and the Stereoscopic 
Company who have made Mrs. Rousby so popular. In both 'Twixt Axe and Crown and Grisdda^ she is 
made to manifest a strong disapproval of the Pope, and this perhaps may account for the presence of the little 
boys and girls. Now we confess to sound Protestant opinions, but we must say that it is hard for the harmless 
old gentleman of the Vatican to be used by theatrical managers as a means of extracting Protestant shillings. 
As for the ladies, we suppose they wish to compare Mrs. Rousby*s dresses and attitudes with those in the 
numerous photographs they have seen of her. Little attention therefore do these dear creatures pay to 
Miss Braddon's blank verse. They give the lie to the vulgar assertion that ladies are jealous of each other, 
by watching with intense interest and gratification, and discussing in audible tones, Mrs. Rousby's dresses, 
movements, features, and above all her back hair. It is to be noted that in all the trials her husband makes 
of Grisdda' s patience, he never once threatens to cut off her hair, which remains flowing down her back 
through every change of dress and fortune. ^Ve do not intend to say that Mrs. Rousby is undeserving of any 
praise. She is rather pretty, but not so pretty as she is represented to be ; but this no doubt is a matter of opinion. 
She acts moderately well, and is possessed of a clear voice, of good compass. Mr. Rousby, who is a better 
artiste than his wife, remains usually in the back ground, which is a proof that beauty is more profitable than brains. 
There has been lately a partial revival of what are called after-pieces, that is to say, plays which begin 
about half-past nine. There is this difference bet\\'een the old and new after-piece, that the former was merely 
intended to supplement the chief play of the evening, whilst the latter is itself the //^r^ de resistance. Formerly 
playgoers of all sorts went to the theatres at seven, or thereabouts, and the players got through their three acts 
of comedy gr drama by nine, thus giving those who wished for it an opportunity of going home at a respectable 
hour. Now both our dinner and amusements are taken later, and it is to suit the convenience of the lounger 
into the stalls, that Nemesis^ Tom Tug, A Wedding March, and pieces of the same class, are not brought on 
till an hour when early diners are ready for their supper. Nor can the pit or gallery occupant, as heretofore, 
eat his supper before he goes to the theatre, for alas ! the " half-price " which used to give him this chance, 
has been abolished everywhere. This is a real grievance to persons with small means, and a little of that 
social equality, of which Mr. Disraeli spoke the other day, is very much wanted at theatres, where everything 
is provided for the convenience of the rich at the expense of the poor man. The few privileges that the 
latter at any time enjoyed are being taken away. The pit is so rapidly receding to the back walls, by reason 
of the encroachment of the stalls, that there will soon be nothing left of it; and the gallery is in 
like fashion going up into the roof, to make room for amphitheatre stalls. Half-price is abolished, 
and therefore the poor man must take his seat at half-past six, and, however cultivated his intel- 
ligence, has to sit out some horrible rubbish, which would disgrace a strolling company, till such 
time as the ladies and gentlemen, fresh from dinner, choose to arrive. It is curious to notice 
that although the five productions, which may be called after-pieces, are all more or less founded on 
the ruins of burlesque, each has a different term applied to it Thus Nemesis is called an opera, 
bouffe, Richdieu a parody, Tom Tug an operatic extravaganza, the Realms of Joy (for no reason that we 
can discover) a political recantation, and A Wedding March an eccentricity. Such is the fertility of our 
comic-dramatists in titles, if not in matter ! The last named best deserves its appellation, for it is indeed 
eccentric and very funny. It is of precisely the same class as Nemesis^ with the music left out, and the 
two are the best specimens of fooling that have been produced since the days of Clarke and Rogers. 
Wild exaggeration, so long as it is neither dull nor coarse, is as amusing a thing as one can wish to 
see on the stage, and Miss Litton, Mr. Hill, and the rest of the Court company go through A Wedding 
March as if they enjoyed it as much as the audience. But Tom Tug, at the Opera Comique, is more 
likely to bring on dislocation of the jaws from yawning than from laughter. It is true that it is stuffed 
to repletion with puns, some of them very good, but there is no action ; and on the night of our visit, 
the audience refused to see the puns, which was very depressing. Nor is there any lack of music; 
but neither the music nor the punning' can make amusing what the poverty-stricken plot and the common- 
place acting make intolerably tedious. And yet the Daily Tdegraph gushed over Tom Tug with an amount 
of gush not seen in that paper for some time ; and a writer in Punch thanked the manager, scene painter, 
costumier and the rest of the company for the perfect manner in which the piece was brought out It is 
possible that the writer in Punch and the author of Tom 7hg is the same person ; but if this were the 
case, surely the editor of Punch would have inserted these profuse thanks in his advertisement column, and 
not in an article purporting to give the public genuine advice as to what theatres they should visit To us, 
Tom Tug seems merely intended as a copious exhibition of the legs and shoulders of women, and as such 
may be interesting to those numerous gentlemen from the country who are about to visit London for the 
purpose of seeing cattle and other shows. 
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CHESS. 

H. M. (Sydenham). — We shall publish your sui-mate next 
month, if it is not printed elsewhere in the interval. 

L. H. L. (Penge). — Please re-examine your problem. Have 
you not overlooked the following attack : — i R takes Q ; i 6 
takes R;2KttoB8ch; 2KtoRsq; sQtoRydi; 3B 
takes Q ; 4 Kt to Kt 6 double check and mate. 

V. GORGIAS. — Many thanks for the problems. It gives us 
sincere pleasure to "assist ''at any compliment to Mr. Healey 
and Mr. Moore, but the other name is unknown to us. 

R. H. D. R. (Bayswater). — Castling is certainly permissible 
in a problem. It is another question 'miether any trouble should 
be wasted upon such a shallow artifice. When Herr Kling had 
recourse to it, the idea was new, or at least not hackneyed, and 
was therefore successful, but unless you can "whip " his **Am' 
iuscadt,** we recommend you to avoid it altogether. 

R. W. J. (Lancaster). — We still have grave doubts about the 
accuracy of the problem. Please look at the following line of 
play ; i Kt to Q Kt 3 ; Black's best answer appears to be I Q 
to Kt 7, then follows 3 Q takes Q, and we believe there is a 
mate in two more moves. 

T. L. (Dublin). — After mature consideration, we can see no 
utility in a controversy about the dummy Pawn. So far as 
we know, it was first suggested in this country in 185 1, in a two- 
penny publication called the CAess Player^ and was illustrated by 
an absurd problem, aptly enough Inptised by the composer 
"Revolutionary." The problem, which in 1 85 1 passed current 
for a tolerable joke, was in 1862 " adduced " as a serious argu- 
ment, and appears to have convinced some worthy people that 
it embodied an excellent principle. To J. M. R., who enquires, 
" Could not a game be invented to show the usefulness of the 
regulation ? " we answer, yes ; and more, the players might be 
invented also. The wonder is, that the double event has not 
been " managed " long ago. 

Puzzled. — Hear, oh Rusticus, thiit is what Puzzled says — 
" In this position, White : K at Q Kt sq, Q at K B 7, P at Q 
Kt 2 ; Black : K at K R 2, Q at Q Kt s^, B at K Kt 2 ; my 
opponent took my Pawn with his Queen, giving, as he said, mate, 
but I took his Q as his B could not move, in consequence of 
discovered check. Who wins?'' How can we tell? It is all 
your doing, Rusticus, Civis and Suburban, and you really must 
settle it. 

H. Meyer. — Thanks for the problem, it shall be examined. 

R. W. J. and J. N. K. — We shall examine the defence you 
point out in No. 333. 

F. W. L. — Tbanks for the problems. Number i is good, 
and we believe correct ; but in number 2, White on the second 
move, instead of offering the sacrifice of Rook, may play 2 K to 
Q 6, and mate next move. M. Barbier intends to deal with the 
whole subject as speedily as hb other and more serious occupa- 
tions will permit 

J. N. K.— In number 2, if Black play, B to Q B 5, how is the 
mate accomplished ? Number 6 can be solved by i Q to Q R 
sq, instead of i B to K B 8. 

A. T. (Newport). — You have not numbered your problenis, 
80 we can only nope ^ou will be able to comprehend which we 
refer to by the following solution : — 

1. R to Q R 7 I. P to Q 4 

2. KttoQj 2. P takes kt best 

3. B takes P 3. P moves 

4. K to R 3 4. P moves 

5. P to B 4 mate 

J. A. M. (Fakenham). — Accept our best thanks for the pro- 
blems. We are very pleased to hear from you again. 

C. W. M. D.— In Number 41, if, after i Kt takes K B P, 
Black plays i R to B 7, we see no mate in two moves ; and 
number 28 admits of a solution commencing 1 R takes R. 

W. R. M. Grant, --Please send us number i, with the 
position described as (W K for White Kins, Ac), we have ioit '■ 



all confidence in the adhesive pieces after our recent eicperience. 

J. M. (Brighton). — Look at number 2 again. Suppose 
Black plays i K to R 7, and White's answer is 2 Kt to K 6 4 ; 
Black can play 2 R takes R, and then ? 

H. J. C. Andrews. — We are much obliged for your 
courteous letter. It is consolatory to know that some ot our 
readers understand the difficulty attending the examination of 
problems. 

D. O. WoLLASTON JUN. (I])swich). — ^Thanks for the prob- 
lem, if found correct it shall be inserted. 

W. Coaxes (Cheltenham). — ^The problem is good, and by no 
means a " soft shell." We mistook you for a |[entleman bearing 
the same name to whom we lent the book in question some 
years ago. 

W. N. (St. Neot's). — ^It is impossible for any editor to 
guarantee the accuracy of problems, the utmost he can do is to 
bestow upon each a careful examination. Mr. Andrews, a 
composer of great experience, informs us that he has known a 
position to be well sifted by four or more of the best examiners 
in England, and yet, after publication, a flaw has been discovered. 
We are not at all offended at your remarks, and ft-eely sympathise 
with you in your natural vexation, nevertheless, we have a little 
commiseration for our own. 

J. H. F. (Newcastle). — ^Thanks for the problem, and the 
games. Is it the price of coal that makes the " canny town " so 
dull. Why don't you W. M. ? The W stands for worry, the 
M for — a conundrum. 



WHIST. 

D. AND F. {Playing out of tufjt).-^'* A " plays a card out of 
turn, which card is covered by " B. " Is B's card an exposed one, 
and liable to be called ? To decide a bet of ;f lOO. — Arts, Law 
63 says, ** If anv player lead out of turn, and the second or the 
second and thira have played to the false lead, their cards, on 
discovery of the mistake, are taken back ; there is no penalty 
against any one excepting the original offender." We respectfully 
protest against this kmd of betting. A new hat is quite sufficient 
for folly of this kind. 

S. S. M. (The trump card), — The dealer leaves the turn-up 
card on the table until five tricks have been played. Can the 
adversaries call it ? — Ans, Certainly ; it is not usual to call the 
trump card if it is not taken up immediately it ought to be 
taken up ; but speaking strictly, it could be called if not taken 
up after the first trick is turned and quitted. 

B. (Leads), — With 10, 9, 8 and two others, the orthodox lead 
is the 10. If you think the lead wrong, we shall be glad to 
publish your aigument on the subject. We are not of the number 
that believe the established leads are in all respects most con- 
ducive to trick making, and we see no reason why an attempt 
should not be made to improve upon the established practice. 

X. {Fresh cut or misdeal), — ^The cards are cut. In taking 
up the packs I join the two packs, but leave one card on the 
table, thb card would have been the middle, not the bottom card, 
I claim a fresh cut ; my adversaries claim that it is a misdeaL 
Am I entitled to a new cut or not ? — Ans, We think you can- 
not make your adversary cut a second time. We do not think 
that when you left a card on the table it could be said that there 
was any confusion in the cutting, and unless you can make 
out that what you did amounted to confusion in the cutting 
it is a misdeal. 

Subscriber (Whist Literature), — The only work J. C, 
acknowledged to have written, is the Treatise accompanin^ the 
Club Code, edited bv Baldwin, and published by Harrison, 
Pall Mall. Our publisher will send it to you, bv post, for 3s 6d. 

G. R. (Dummy). — When you play dummy, dummy deals first 

K. — Many thanks for the aouble dummy game, but Mr. F. H. 
Lewis reports that, except against the most wretched play, th« 
game is not Miv^ble. 
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R. C. {Giznngaway a seat at IV/iist). — There is no such thing 
asgivingaseat, or lending a seat, sanctioned by law or by courtesy, 
except when there are seven persons only in the room. Thus 
if there be a full table, and a seventh man entei-s, rather than let 
him sit out the whole evening one or other of the players may 
give the seventh an occasional rubber ; also, wlien there are 
seven persons, and one of the six in the table chooses to give up 
his place to the seventh (having the next right to enter) ; but if 
there are eight persons in the room, no one of the six in tlic 
table has any right to lend his seat to the eighih comer without 
first offering the scat to number seven. It is not the man in the 
table that has anything to give away or lend. He can cease to 
play, but as soon as he has done so, his title is at an end, and 
the right becomes vested in number seven, and, as we said in our 
last number, to give away what belongs to another, without that 
other's consent, can never be right. 

Captain D. {Imperfect Cants, IjittTmcdiaie deal), — Tlie 
cards are dealt, and the tnunjo card does not come to the 
dealer. The other pack is cut, and I say *' deal under 
protest." The cards of the first pack are counted, and it is 
believed that they are right, and thereupon the trumji card is 
turned, and the hand is played out, and we lose three by cards. 
It is now my deal. I deal, and it is then found that there were 
only 51 cards in our pack, and I claim to annul the last hand, on 
the ground that the first pack is imperfect, and we have therefore 
lost our deal, and I protested against the second deal. — Ans. The 
played hand must stand. There is no such thin'^ as a protest at 
whist, except as to the deal. If the first pack had been found 
imperfect before the second deal was completed, the protest 
would be good. The dealer could not turn up the trum]) 
card until the counting was finished, but the protest can have no 
effect after the new hand has begun to be played. You lose 
your deal from careless counting. 

Loudon {Calling for new cards). — A player calls for new 
cards. It is my deal. My adversary presents the cards to me 
unopened, and asks me .to choose the pack I will have. I 
decline to do so, until the cards are first opened, and shufHed. 
Please explain the law and practice. — Ans. It seems to us that 
your adversary acted according to the laws and customs of the 
Whist table. You have the choice, and having the choice you 
are bound to exercise your right, and elect to take one of the 
packs. We know of no right on your part to have the cards 
first shuffled. The ordinary course is, after the election, for your 
adversary to make your pack, and your partner should make the 
adversary's pack. 

Trumps, Arlington, Royal Robber, Jim Lind and others have 
pointed out that Problem No. 85, by Mr. F. H. Lewis, is 
unsound if A leads Clubs. 

Dummy Whist. {IV/iat amounts to Iciiding). — Dummy's 
partner touches a card, and draws it to him. It is not Dummy's 
turn to play. Before leaving hold of the card I claim that 
Dummy has led out of turn. Is this so ? A bet of £^ depends 
on the result. — Arts. We think the card is not played until the 
hand leaves the card. 

The West End Cixb, Boston, U.S. {Seeing last trick). — 
Your decision is required on the following point at Whist. Four 
rounds have been played, and all the incV^ piled : the player asks to 
see the last trick, and then looks at the one before ; claiming that 
he can see eigAt cards. He claims that a trick is not quitted till 
the leader has played his card ; is he right or wrong? — Ans. After 
the three tricks were turned and quitted, no j^layer could see 
more than the last trick so turned and quitted. The word ([uitted 
has nothing to do with the act of playing again. To quit 
simply means to take away the hand after turning the trick. It 
is a common error to suppose that a player can see eight cards 
at any time. He can only do so by counting the four cards of the 
current trick before it b turned and quitted. Until that is 
accomplished he can see -the previous trick, and thus see eight 
cards 

C.\V. W. (U.S. Consulate). {Misdeal).— Is it a misdeal at 
Whist when the "turn up " falls upon the pile a little to the right 
of the dealer, instead of coming directly in front of him ; though no 
mistake has been made, save that in placing the cards the 
plies were moved diagonally upon the table, instead of directly 
in front of each player. — Atts, The case sent is not clear. We pre- 
lume our correspondent means that the trump card fell /ace 
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downwards on one of the packs. If so it is a misdeal. Law 44, 
sub-section 2, says, "Should the dealer place the last {i.e. the 
trump) card face downwards on his own, or any other pack, it 
is a misdeal." If, on the contrary, the trump card is placed, face 
upwards on either of the j.acks, it is no misdeal. 

J. R. {Play of the turn-up card). — Score love all. A deals, 
turning up King of Spades, and having Ace and three others 
of the suit in his hand (the Ace, King, 5 trump); B, his 
partner, on getting in (by winning first or second trick), at 
once led a small tnimp. A (who had turned up the King), 
won the trick with his Ace, and returned a small trump. 
Was this correct play, or should he have returned the King? — 
Ans. We should say that the best rule is to assume that your 
partner knows what he is about ; that he has led trumps with 
reason, and because he is justified in so playing, and on these 
assumptions there can be but one line of play, viz., to return the 
King. 

Thatched Hotse Ci.I'B. {End game). — 1 shall be much 
oblij^ed if you will favour Z with your opinion on the fol- 
lowing point in Whist. Towards the end of a game, when 
there were four cards left in each hand, I had the lead, 
and my hand consisted of the last trump (trumps being 
Clubs), the Ace and Deuce of Hearts and a losing Spade, 
the winning Spade being in my left hand, and a winning Dia- 
mond in my right hand adversary's hand. We wanted three 
tricks to make the game. Hearts had not yet been touched, 
though some had been discarded. The last trump was marked 
in my hand. I led the small Heart. My partner having King, 
Knave, and two others, finessed the Knave, which was taken 
by the Queen. .My trump was forced out by a winning Diamond ; 
a Heart was then led, on which I had to put my Ace, and led 
the losing Spade, and we did not win the game. Of coukc, I 
think there can be no doubt my partner was wrong to finesse 
in Hearts at that stage of the ganie ; but the question is, whether 
I was right to lead the small Heart. It appears to me that it 
was two to one, or nearly so, in favour of aoing so ; because if 
he has the King he makes it, or if he has the Queen, and the 
King is to his right, he makes the Queen ; whereas, if I play out 
the Ace, and then a small one, the King w put do^vn at once by 
the second player, if he haii it, and then the winning Spade, 
which is in his hand. The chances in regard to leading the 
small Diamond first therefore ap]-)ear to be as follows : — I.. If 
my partner has the King, and puts it on, we win the game. 
2. If he has the Queen, and the King is to his right, and not 
put on, we win. 3. If he has the Queen, and the King is to 
his left, we lose, whether the Ace is led first, or the small one. 
4. If on leading the small one, the King is put on second, we 
lose ; but the same would hapj^en with much greater certainty if 
the Ace was led first, and then a small one. It appears therefore 
that in this case the general rule about leading the highest of 
two first should be disregarded. I should l)e much obliged if 
you would kindly say if you agree or disagree with this view, 
as I was unable to convince three or four players in this Club 
that I was ri^ht, a few nights ago. — Ans. The rule as to lead- 
ing the highest of two in this position is not applicable. The 
problem is how to get three tricks, of which two are certain. 
With the information he possessed we think our correspondent 
took the best chance, and we should have done likewise. We 
should not have finessed third hand. The criticism of the play, 
by the outsiders, may have l>een from a greater knowledge than Z 
appears to have })ossessed. The discard of the Hearts, of 
which Z speaks so vaguely, may have made a difference. Again 
it may be that by the lead of the thirteenth trump the fourth 
hand may have been forced to discard the best Spade, or if not 
then so good a Heart that the Ace should be led ; w^e certainly 
cannot, on the premises before us, think Z's play wrong. 

PIQUET. 

Lex. — You must pardon us. We give actual hands, and it is 
not always possible to get the exact hand, the discard, the take 
in, and the score. We do the best we can, and we have to thank 
our friends for permitting us to interfere with their game. We 
think it very likely that you could make up better hands, and 
we shall be glad of them by and bye, but at present we give 
what wc sec, i>. actual hands, and nothing el»e. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

" The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The third match between Messrs. Bird and Wisker terminated in favour of the latter, with a score of ten 
games to eight and three draws. The result of the three matches gave an equal score to each, thus confirming 
the general opinion that there is little, if any, difference of force between them. They resolved, notwithstand- 
ing, upon a further trial of skill in a fourth match, which was finished just as we were going to press, the 
result being in favour of Mr. Bird, who won five games, Mr. Wisker three, and one draw. 

A match has been arranged between the Chess Clubs of Oxford and Cambridge, to come off in March 
or April next Both sides indulge the hope that the next match will not prove sudh a hollow contest as the 
last one. 

Those of our readers who care for the Knight's Tour will find an interesting article upon the subject in 
No. 1,147 of t^c Leisure Hour. 

Bow BeiiSy a metropolitan weekly, has a Chess column. Editor and contributors are alike anonymous* 

The Luton Advertiser^ of the 20th ultimo, contains the moves in a match by correspondence between 
J. S. C. and a gentieman whose bashfulness has prompted him to assume the nom deplume of " Not Philidor." 
We should not have imagined there was any extreme danger of a mistake in this case, but the precaution 
indicates a natural turn for the subtleties of Chess. 

A collection of Chess Problems, by W. J. and T. Pierce, has just been issued firom the press. The book 
is noticed in another part of this Number, as is abo the first part of a new edition — the fifth— of the German 
Handbuch^ just published, by Veit and Co., Leipsic 

Mr. Lowenthal's retirement from Land and Water is announced, and the cause ascribed is indisposition. 
The current number of the Chess Player's Chronicle however announces that the veteran has undertaken to 
assist the editors of that periodical during the coming year. 

The Recreationist (J. White, Leeds), contains the "R." Problem, which carried off the prize in the 
tourney organised by that magazine a few months ago. The prize winner is Mr. R. W. Johnson. 

The Felstcdian is another of our public school magazines containing a Chess article. It is edited by 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, a very promising composer of problems. In connection with this school a Problem 
Tourney was organised a short time since, and eight competitors entered the lists. Mr. Duffy acted as referee, 
and awarded the prizes in the following order : ist Mr. Haddon, 2nd Mr. Frederick, 3rd Mr. Forder. 
The prize problems are exceedingly good, and we hope to be able to place them before our readers next 
month. 

The Huddersfield CoU^e Magazine announces the formation of a Chess Club in the College. Mr. John 
Watkinson is the President 

The observations upon the B. C. A. Tourney Problems, by the Societk Phiiomatique of Bordeaux, are con- 
tinued in the December number of La Strategies The same journal announces that the victors in the Cafd 
de la Regence Tourney are M. Chamier, ist prize; M. Winawer, 2nd prize. 

With the December part the Deutsche Schcuhzeitung closes the 28th volume. The longevity of this Chess 
magazine is creditable alike to the proprietors and the Chess players of Germany. 

The Nordisk Skaktidende came this month as a double number (November and December) and contains 
some excellent games and problems by Danish and German players and composers. 

The Dubuque Journal for November, although late, is welcome. This part contains a portrait and 
biography of Mr. Ernest Morphy, the uncle of the immortal Paul, besides the usual number of games and 
problems. There are also some variations, by Mr. James Mason, upon a new attack in the Evaas Gambit 
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invented by Mr. P. Richardson, of Brooklyn. We think we have seen the move tried in practical play before, 
but lest we should be mistaken we give the moves here : 

iPtoK4 iPtoK4 5PtoQB3 5BtoQR4 

2 Kt to K B 3 2 Kt to Q B 3 6 Castles 6 Kt to K B 3 

3BtoB4 3BtoB4 7PtoQ4 7 Castles 

4 P to Q Kt 4 4 B takes P 

It is at this point the new attack is commenced, the proposed continuation being 8 Kt takes K P. 

Mr. Carpenter has concluded his notes upon the four-move problems of Kling's Euclid in the New York 
Clipper, His Resum^ is so interesting that we take the liberty of reproducing it here. 

RESUME 
Classified with reference to accuracy of construction, the 30 4-inoves stand as below arranged : 

Perfect.— Nos. 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 81, 85, %6, 88, 91, 92, 94, 95 19 

Defective. — Nos. 66, 80, 84 ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Imperfect. — Nos. 71, 82, 89 ^ 

JT aUILV • *~XN OS* /jf ^3f / *** *"* *'* *** *** *** *** '** *'* *** '** ^ 

Unsound. — Nos. 90, 93 ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

X wLc*^ •• ••■ ••• •>* •■• ••« ••• «■■ ■•• ■•• •■• ji^^ 

Certainly an exhibit very flattering to the author's accuracy and analytical sk»ll. It is doubtful whether even J. B.'s 35 4-nioves 
would come out of the examination with so fair a result. The smallness of .he numl>er of Z>ry^r//£/^j is remarkable. It must be 
remembered however that in the above lists many of the Perfects are but repetitions^ each of several others, while some are of such 
a nature that it is almost impossible for two solutions to co-exist. Of the 4-moves, the finest are Nos. 67, 7 1, 74, 75, 76, 77 (one 
whole broadside), 79 (neat), 85 and 88. 



"TO LAKE." 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — I am afraid your readers will be disposed to say " Hold, enough !" of this subject, and to apply both 
to me and Mr. Thorold the amiable sentiment " A plague on both your houses ! " Nevertheless, I must crave 
space for a brief reply to Mr. Thorold's remarks. He does not approve of my attempt at the etymon of to 
lake^ and of that I have no right to complain, and he quotes against me Mr. Earle and Dr. Morris as oppo- 
nents, who are doubtless great authorities. Of the former gentleman's works, I haye but a very slight 
acquaintance \ but Dr. Morris I know to have studied deeply the structure of our language, and I should 
never think of putting myself in competition with him on philological questions. But is it the same thing to 
say that an old English word lac is the origin of certain suffixes, as to affirm that a word still in use in the 
northern counties exclusively is a lineal descendant of the same old root? Surely not. Junius^ or rather his 
learned editor, Lye, derives the word from the Icelandic Laikan ; and Skinner suggests the A. S. plaegan, or the 
German lachen, or the Danish lecgen ; and others have published other suggestions, thereby intimating that the 
matter is still sub-judice. Instead of continuing the search far away from home, I have suggested a derivation 
near at hand, which is too simple to satisfy Mr. Thorold, and he objects to it as fanciful. I never intended it 
as anything more than conjecture, nor did I expect it would satisfy everybody as it did myself When cer- 
tainty however is not to be attained, I do not see the harm of indulging the fancy within reasonable bounds. 
The quotation is somewhat hackneyed, but I hope I shall be pardoned for repeating it at the conclusion of 
my letter : 

Si quid novibti rectius isiis 

Candidus imperti, si non his utere mecum. " 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c., C. R. BBEE, M.D. 



if 



To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — I am much obliged to my friend, Mr. Thorold, for the information contained in his letter, which appeared 
in your last number, relative to a passage in Shakspeare, supposed by me to contain a reference to the game 
of Chess. I was not aware of the fact, which Mr. Thorold's citations prove, that the word mate is frequently 
used by ^vriters of the Elizabethan, era, in its primitive significance of destroy^ conquer^ confound. Such being 
the case, and bearing in mind the certainty that Shakspeare has no other mention of Chess in his text,* I am 
convinced that, in the passage in question, our great dramatist intended no allusion to the game. 

Yours faitlifully, 
J. U. S. Club, 19//4 December 1873. H. A. K. 



• The reference in The Tempest is little more than a stage direction. 
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REVIEWS. 

HANDBUCH DES SCHACfiSPIELS.* 

Even the origin of Chess is not veiled in greater obscurity than its earliest literature. Forbes and Weber, 
both distinguished writers upon the Chatur-anga or primaeval Chess, diflfer by many centuries in their estima- 
tion of the age of the first Chronicles^ Papers^ and Schachzeitungs of India, and in the works of the early 
Arabic and European writers, there are proofs, if proofs were needed, that the authors were entirely ignorant 
of their Asiatic predecessors. The Italian authors of the i6th, 17th and i8th centuries, knew little, if any- 
thing, of the labours of Lucena, Damiano and Ruy Lopez, and even Philidor*s first edition of Analyse dii jeii 
des khecs^ published only 130 years ago, was entirely the result of that master's own experience, and owed 
nothing to the works of preceding writers. The numerous errors in Philidor's book become intelligible when 
we consider that he was deficient in the extended knowledge with which a study of the Italian school would 
have endowed him. 

The first step in the progress of Chess theory was made by English writers, for much, if not all, that had 
been written before Sarratt and Lewis was empirical. With these authors began the science of Chess, and the 
work so well commenced in England has since been carried out by our German cousins. The Chess 
literature of Germany dates from the beginning of our century. The works of an earlier date being some- 
what similar in character to the book of Gustavus Selenus — a rather bald translation of Ruy Lopez's treatise. 
Allgaier and Koch were the first editors of Chess handbooks, but their works have exercised little influence at 
home or abroad. Allgaier*s discoveries were for the most part mere experiments, never tested in practical 
play against a strong opponent. Koch possessed no Chess genius, and his book is purely a compilation, 
performed in a business-like manner. 

It is to the great Berlin masters, known in the Chess World as the Pleiades, that we are indebted for the 
marvellous progress of Chess science in recent years. 

The " Seven " having made many important discoveries in their analysis of the Two Knights Defence^ 
and the Counter Gambit in the K Kt Openings Lieutenant Bilguer, by no means the strongest player, but 
certainly the most ardent student of Chess theory among the " stars," undertook to write a modern compendium 
of the game. But, diis alterum visum, soon after the publication of his treatise on the Two Knights* Defence, 
Bilguer died, September 1840, leaving an unfinished manuscript to his friend and fellow labourer. Von 
Heydebrand und der Lasa. This manuscript was the first edition of the work under notice, and a new era in 
Chess theory was inaugurated when von der Lasa, the greatest of all Chess analysts, produced in 1843 Bilguer*s 
Handbuch, adopting in it the tabular system of Alexandre. To indicate the success of the work it is only 
necessary to refer to the number of editions which have been published. 

The second edition appeared in 1852, enriched by the fruits of the London Tournament of 1851. The 
third edition, very much enlarged, was published in 1858, and the fourth in 1864. The first part of the fifth 
edition appeared a few weeks ago, and we propose here to review its contents. 

As in previous Editions, the first part . of the present one is devoted to a brief history of the game and 
biographical sketches of distinguished Chess authors ; the only novelty being an explanation of the notation 
used in the Handbuch in the English and French languages, which, seeing that the book is not intended for 
the instniction of the tyro, but for the study of advanced Chess scholars, seems unnecessary. 

The treatise on the theory of the openings begins with the King's Kt's Game : i P to K 4, P to K 4, 
2 Kt to K B 3 ; and the first article disposes of the weak and irregular defences — 2 P to K B 3 (Damiano 
Gambit) ; 2BtoQ3; 2BtoB4; 2PtoQ4; and 2 Q to B 3. The four former Editions gave in this 
last variation : — 



2 Q to B 3 
3BtoB4 3BtoB4 

4 P to B 3 4 Kt to B 3 

5 P to Q 4 5 B to Kt 3 



6 P takes P 6 Kt takes P 

7 Kt takes Kt 7 Q takes Kt 

8 Castles 8 Kt to K 2 

9 Q to K 2 9 Castles 
with an even game. 

The seventh move of Black can scarcely be considered his strongest line of play, and White, we think, 
would not obtain an even game against 7 Q takes P checkmate. The new Edition is not so confident as its 
predecessors regarding this variation. 

The next article is devoted to the Counter Gambit i P to K 4, i P to K 4, 2 Kt to K B 3, 
2 P to K B 4, but as this opening has been abandoned long ago, it has little interest for advanced 
players. 

Philidor's defence, 2 P to Q 3, contains the defence analysed and recommended by Jaenisch in the 
Schachzeitung three years ago, viz., 2 P to Q 3, 3 P to Q 4, 3 Kt to K B 3, and since often adopted by 



• Handbuch des Schachspieh^ by P. R. von Bilguer, Edited by von Heydebrand und der Lasa, (fifth edition.) 
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Paulsen. In Philidor's Counter Gambit (2 P to Q 3, 3 P to Q 4, P to K B 4) the editor refers to the 
move (4 Kt to B 3) recommended by Zukertort in the Neue Berliner Schachzeiiung^ 1867. 

The analysis of the Petroff defence gives the new variations which spring from retiring the Kt to Q 3 or B 3, 
after the following moves : — 



1 P to K 4 I P to K 4 

2 Kt to K B 3 2 Kt to K B 3 

3 Kt takes P 3 P to Q 3 



4 Kt to K B 3 4 Kt takes P 

5BtoQ3 5PtoQ4 

6 Castles 



The first part of the Q Kt's defence treats of the Scotch Gambit, the chief novelty being the variations 
arising out of the moves 2KttoQB3,3Pto Q4, 3 P takes P, 4 Kt takes P, and here the different 
lines of play both in attack and defence, only briefly referred to in previous editions, are fully and carefully- 
set forth in many variations taken from the best games played during the last ten years. 

The practice of that period has not been favourable for any analytical enlargement upon the subject of 
the next article — the Giuoco Piano. 

The opening, although still practised by third rate amateurs, has for many years fallen into disfavour with 
masters of the |!;ame, partly because of its innate dullness, and partly from an opinion that most of the 
-defences give the second player the better game. No one would now-a-days imitate the champions of Pesth 
in their correspondence match against Paris by playing 3 B to K 2 to avoid the terrible Giuoco Piano. The 
Handbuch devotes the greater part of the article on this opening to the continuation 4 P to B 3, and the 
different answers Kt to B 3, Q to K 2, B to Kt 3, Q to B 3, and P to B 4. At the end of the article we find 
Loyd's favourite variation 4 P to Q 3, the forlorn hope 4 P to Q 4, and the hobby of the period between 1851 
and the advent of Morphy, 4 Castles. 

The redoubtable Evans Gambit follows the meek Giuoco Piano. In the fourth edition this article was 
the weakest in the treatise, and was only interesting as a record of antiquated variations, but that in the 
present edition will be deemed a perfect banquet by every Chess player. The whole article is quite new. 
We have Paulsen's classical defence, advancing the Pawns on the Queen's side, the overwhelming attacks oF 
the Breslau School, Steinitz's effort to re-establish an abandoned defence, and Anderssen's and Zukertort^s 
acceptance of the three Pawns. We may remark that with regard to this article we differ from the editor on 
many points, but we shall refer to these upon another occasion. 

In the treatise on the Two Knight's Defence the editor gives some new variations springing from 4 Kt to 
Kt 5, 4 P to Q 4, 5 P takes P, 5 Kt to R 4, 6 B to Kt 5 ch, 6 P to Q B 3. 

The article on the Ruy Lopez Knight's Game is in every respect much improved. Suffice it to say that 
the editor was acquainted with, and has used all that has been written upon this opening during the la!st ten 
years by Anderssen, Lange, Minckwitz, Neumann, Zukertort and others. 

Ponziani's Knight's Game, 3 P to Q 3 (Staunton's attack), is enlarged by Eraser's variation, 3 Kt to B 3 j 
4 P to Q 4, 4 Kt takes K P ; 5 P to Q 5, 5 B to B 4. 

A short reference to the Hungarian Opening concludes the treatise on the K Kt game. 

The second part treats of the King's Bishop's opening, i PtoK4,i PtoK4, 2 BtoB4. The first 
two articles give die variations resulting from the defences 2 B to B 4 ; the first one analysing the attacks 
3 KttoKB3;3 PtoQ4j3PtoB4;3Pto QKt4;3QtoRs;3QtoK2;and3Qto Kt4. We 
miss from these analyses 3 Kt to Q B 3, which we consider better thaii the majority of those examined. 
The second article is devoted to the classic Bishop's attack, and has more historical than practical value. 

It will remind readers of the Schachzeitung of a German poem, in which Philidor laments the decay of 
his openings. 

*' My Bishop's game and lafran^aise 
Are buried together in P^re Lachaise." 

The best defence in the Bishop's game 2 Kt to K B 3, is the subject of the third article. Many variations 
are given ; but here again we miss a very important one, 3 Q to K 2. The fourth article deals with the 
<lefence 2 P to Q B 3, a line of play that has not been adopted by any known player within the last thirty 
years. The fifth and last is the Counter Gambit 2 P to K B 4. 

In the following part are analysed three openings : First, the Queen Bishop's Pawn Game, i P to K 4, 
I P to K 4, 2 P to Q B 3, a variation of no practical value. The treatise on the Centre Gambit is enlarged 
by a variation which some writers call the Danish and some the Swedish Gambit. Let us suggest Scandinavian 
as a term w hich should be acceptable to both nations. The third article treats of the Vienna Opening 
I P to K 4, I P to K 4, 2 Kt to Q B 3. We find here the new variation 2 Kt to Q B 3, 3 P to B 4, 3 P takes 
P, 4 P to Q 4, now known as the Steinitz Gambit 

The Editor does not give any conclusive opinion upon the merits of this novelty, and indeed Steinits 
• himself has not much confidence in the vitality of his offspring, " Even if sound in theory, it is too difficult in 
practice," he remarked after playing it the second time against Zukertort 

In conclusion, we refer with pleasure to the marked improvement in the editing of this valuable work. 
The previous editions were much marred by numerous misprints, and the fourth in this respect exceeded all 
reasonable bounds. The present one is a shining example of a correctly printed Chess book, but there is one 
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weak point to which we feel constrained to refer. In the variations taken from games, the editor frequently 
gives those resulting from weak moves in the body of the work, and points out the stronger moves in a note at 
the bottom of the page. It occurred to us that it would be more to the purpose to give his readers but 
the strongest moves in the variations, and refer to the weak ones in the notes. 



CHESS PROBLEMS.* 



Every one knows the story told of the distinguished critic, who declared that he never read a book he was 
obliged to review, because he might be prejudiced by its perusal. In the literature of Chess *this principle, or 
the want of it, has been carried to such an excess that people have come to look upon a new Chess book much 
as the proverb enjoins us to regard a gift horse, and the critic whose verdict is unfavourable, however he may 
be inclined to discharge his functions, refrains from doing so in deference to an universal custom. This 
tolerance of mediocrity has, of course, an amiable origin. Most, if not all, of the original works upon Chess 
issued in this country have been written or compiled by amateurs, to whose leisure hours the analysis of 
openings and the composition of problems have given zest and purpose, without which the authors would have 
suffered from the ennui which sometimes afflicts even busy men, and with which the record of their lives shows 
"something attempted, something done" beyond the routine of their ordinary occupation. The critic, who in 
every case is fully as much of an enthusiast as the author, is influenced by considerations like these, and recom- 
mends his readers to purchase the book, believing that in doing so he is encouraging the literature of Chess. The 
perfect wisdom of the course is doubtful, to say the least of it, for no art was ever benefited by indiscriminating 
praise of its exponents. The work under notice suggests these reflections, because we desire to say that, if we 
are unable to confer praise upon it, we are not swayed by any indifference to, or even disbelief in, its 
merits. These require time for their discovery, whilst it unfortunately happens that the faults are obvious and 
glare upon us from the surface. Including the partnership problems in the collection is, we think, a grievous 
mistake, and the admission of a problem by Mr. Meyer, accompanied by that gentleman's Paul Pry sort of 
apology — " I hope I don't intrude," — is another. The frontispiece is utterly unworthy the post assigned to 
it* for, except in the leading variation, it is inaccurate beyond measure. Of this problem however it may be 
said, that, as it is " dedicated," if the person it is intended to please is satisfied, the world will be willing to let 
its shortcomings die. A majority of the two-move problems betray unwise haste in the composition ; most 
of them are afflicted with the prevailing epidemic, "dual mates." Of the three-move problems, at least one 
(No. 28) admits of three solutions, and the most elegant in the collection (No. 71) is such a palpable copy of 
Mr. Heale)^s Bristol prize problem, that it should have no place in the collection of another author. Many 
of the problems we recognise as old acquaintances, and some are worthy of a place in any collection. We 
regret exceedingly that we cannot say the same of all we have examined. The collection of end games, 
by Mr. W. T. Pierce, is not the least interesting portion of the book, and to these we shall refer next 
month. We received the book too late for more extended notice in the present number. 



BLACK. 

P takes R 
Kt ukes Kt 
K takes R 



No. 348. 

WHITE. 

X R (at K 4) takes 
KPch I 

a B to Q 3 a 

3 R takes P ch 3 

4 Q to K.t 3 mate 

(a) Black has other defences, but 
none to postpone the mate beyond the 
ibortb move. 

No. 340. 
X B to K Kt a I R to K a 
a Kt to Kt 3 a R to K B (a) 

3 Q to B 7 3 Aught 

4 Mates accordingly 

(a) 9 P takes Kt 

3 P to K B 4 3 Aught 

4 Q or B mates accordingly 

No. 3fi0. 

I Q takes B x Aught 

3 B, R, Kt or Q mates accordingly 

No. 861. 
(See ProUems Reviewed.) 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 

DECEMBER NUMBER. 



WHITE. 
RtoK3 

RtoQa 

P to K 4 mate 



No. 362. 

'black. 

1 P takes R 

2 P takes R 



No. 353. 
z Q to K R sq z B takes R 



QtoQR 
Q to Kt 7 



R8 
mate 



2 Q takes R 



No. 354. 

z Q to Kt 7 X P takes P 

aPtoK3 aKtoBe 

3 Kt to Q 4 double check and mate 

No. 365. 
I Q to K R sq I B takes p (a) 



toQRsq 
mates 



Aught 



3^ 

(a) If Black plays X _B to _Kt sg, 
Whi 



moves, 



ite plays a Q to K R 8 ; if i Kt 
then 3 Q takes B ch ; and if 



X P moves, Q takes P ch, &c. 



No. 356. 



BLACK. 

RtoK3 

Q takes B ch (a) 

Q takes 1* ch (b) 



WHITE. 

Kt to K 5 dis ch i 
Kt to Q 7 a 

PtoQ4 . 3 -. 

Kt to K B 6 mterposing and matmg 

(a) If Black play a Kt to Q B 6, 
White captures Kt with B and mate's 
next move. 

(b) If 3 K to K 5, White's answer 
is 4 Q takes R mate. 

No. 367. 
X Q to K B 8 X R (at Kt 4) takes 

R(a) 
QtoQ6ch 3 Aught 
Mates accordingly 

(a) If- 

2 

a 
3 



WHITE. BLACC. 

I Kt to K 6 3 a R to K 4 ch, &c. 
z B to Kt a 3 Q to K 6, &.c. 

No. 368. 



z Kt to K B 6 

2 P to K 8 (a R) 

3 R mates, 
fa) If- 

z KtoQ3 
I K to B 5 



z K takes Kt (a> 
2 Aught 



2 P Queens, &c. 

3 P Knights, &c. 

No. 360. 

z B takes B (a) 
3 K moves 



R at B 4 tks R 
K takes R 
KtoBs 



P takes Kt 
PtoB7 



Q to B 4 ch, &c. 
Q to B 6 ch. &c. 
Kt takes Kt P 
ch, &c. 

Q to B 4 ch, &c. 
Q to B 4 ch, &c. 



B to Kt 7 
Kb to B 4 ch 
R mates 

(a) If z K takes Kt, then 2 B 
takes B ch, &c. 

No. 860. 
z R to Q B 8 ch z K to Q 4 (a) 
3 B to Q 4 3 K takes H (b) 

3 Kt to Kt 6 and mate's next move 

(a) If z K to Kt 4, then 3 R to 
B 5 ch, &c. 

(b) If 3 P to Q Kt 4, then 3 B to 
B 5, and 4 Kt mates. 



* CJUss JProblms. 



By James Pierce, M.A., and W. T. Pierce, author of "Descriptive Geometry." London : 

Green and Co. 



Longmans, 
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OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 348, by Victor Gorgias. — "A brilliant problem. 
Although beginning with a check and a sacrifice, the nrst move 
is not obvious, and the coup de repos that follows is highly 
ingenious," H. T. C. A. — ** A capital problem, one of the best 
in this number, R. W. Johnson. — ** Worihy of its dedication. 
An elegant position, which at starting aflords no clue to the 
solution," J. N. K. — " Well construct^, and the variations are 
pretty," T. Raynor. — ** A good problem, with much choice of 
action in the attack," T. R. H. — "The idea is good, but it is 
not well carried out," W. Nash. 

No. 349, by E. N. Frankenstein. — "A first rate stratagem 
in ix)int of subtlety and beauty of idea, as well as in ingenuity 
of construction," H. J. C. Andrews. R. W. Johnson is wrong. 
In his first variation on Blatk*s second move 3 B takes Kt is not 
the best de/etue. Black can play '^ B to (? j f A.— "Decidedly 
difficult. If it were not somewhat obvious that the K B is the first 
piece to be moved, the problem would be exceedingly difficult," 
J. N. K. — "The first move is * out of the way,' the rest is plain 
.sailing," T. Raynor. " T. R . H . w wrongs Black can play on his 
second move A? to K 2, C. W. M. D. is wrong, i B to R 3 will 
not answer, because Black, instead of 2 R takes Kt, can play 2 
R to Q 2, &c." Editor. — "A magnificent study. Thewayin which 
other solutions are prevented is remarkably clever," W. Nash. 

No. 350, by C. W. M. Dale.—" Very neat," H. J. C. 
Andrews. — " Pretty," H. E. B. Rackham. — "Good, consider- 
ing the difficulty attending the form. Black has one or two un- 
necessary pieces," R. W. Johnson. — "Ingenious," J. N. K. — 
" Easy, lilce most two movers," J. A. M. — "Not so simple as 
many three movers," T. R. H. — "Very interesting," W. Nash. 

No. 351, by F. C. Collins. — Since the publication of our last 
number y we have been in formed that this problem^ which u*eraeived 
from the author early in November ^ appeared in a provincial content' 
porary on the 22nd of that month. We withhold the solution and the 
JicTnews until we have received Mr, Collins^ explanation. Editor. 

No. 352, by A. TowNSEND. — "Sweet simplicity," H.J. C. 
Andrews. — "Obvious, immediately. Black has no defence," 
li. E. B. Rackham. — "An awful sacrifice," R. W. Johnson. — 
" there can be no doubt that this problem is correct, lliere is 
absolutely no variety of plausible attack," J. N. K. — " Bad," 
J. A. M.— "Easy, but pretty," T. Raynor.— "Very simple," 
T. R. H.— "Very poor indeed," C. W. M. D.— "Black's 
plight is pitiable," W. Nash. 

No. 353, by J. Menzies, — "Quite up to the composer's stan- 
dard in point of beauty, although by no means difficult of 
solution,' H. J. C. Andrews. — " Very prettily constructed, no 
superfluity of pieces, and Black has plenty of scope," H. E. B. 
Rackham. — " This idea is stale. It is quite obvious that the Q 
in the corner must come out to be of use," R. W. Johnson. — 
" A delightful contrast to the cramped positions on either side of 
it," J. N. K.— "An old saw re-set,'' T. Raynor.— " A gem. 
Naturally and simply constructed," T. R. H. — "Remarkably 
clever ; the way the principal mate is brought about Ls perfec- 
tion," C. W. M. D.— " Ingenious, but the White Q does too 
much work, A%hilst the Black one is altogether idle," W. Nash. 

No. 354, by H. T. Young. — "A sad waste of powder. 
Substitute a White Bishop for White Queen, and at least half of 
the attacking force may be disbanded," H. J. C. Andrews. — 
" (rood, but the solution is easy from the scarcity of moves at 
Black's command," H. E. B. Rackham.—" Easy," T. N, K.— 
" A cramped problem, too pawney," J. A. M. — " White has all 
his pieces except one Bishop, it is therefore impossible for Black 
to have a Pawn on K B 3 and another on Q B 7, for the position 
of these Pawns indicates the capture of three White pieces," 
R. W. Johnson. — "A good problem, and rather difficult," 
T. Raynor. — " Not obvious, but unnatural and awkward," 
T. R. H.— "Easy, but not a bad problem for all that," C. W. 
M.D. — "As an end game this problem is quite impossible. 
The whole of White's pieces, except the K B, are on the board, 
although Black's Pawns must have captured three pieces tp get 
to the position they now occupy," W. Nash. 

No. 355, by K. W. Lord.—" Pretty, but exceedingly easy," 
H. J. C. Andrews.—" Devoid of point," H. E. B. Rackham.— 
**Very simple," R. W. Johnson. — "A good idea correctly 
worked out," J. N. K.— "Good," J. A. M.— "Another old 
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saw," T. Ra3mor. — " The double long run of the Q is a favourite 
device, but sdmost hackneyed," T. R. H. —" Pretty fair; the 
position is not attractive," C. W. M. D. — "Neat, but easy; the 
defence is very crampekl," W. Nash. 

No. 356. — By P. T. Duffy. — " An instructive example of 
the power of *pins;' the construction is masterly," H.J. C. 
Andrews. — " An extremely pretty problem, and a very difficult 
one to compose," H. E. B. Rackham. — R. W. Johnson is 
wrong: the problem is not " impossibles^ Ed. — "A fine problem, 
the mate being particularly good," T. Raynor. — " Kt to K 5 
looks a probable first move, but I have not discovered a full 
solution,'* J. N. K.— "Still under consideration," T. R. H.— 
"A masterpiece; ittookmequite three hours to solve. The placing 
of some of the men is very deceptive, notably a W P at R 2 ; it 
suggests that the King is to be let loose, but, as I afterwanis 
found, it is to prevent Black playing 3 Q takes Kt," C. W. M. IJ. 

No. 357, by Dr. S. Gold. — " Tliis problem will delight those 
persons who like an army of variations. As usual in such cases, 
we have ' My own — my dual mate ' cropping up at least in one 
variation," H. J. C. Andrews. — "A acceptive problem; the 
manoeuvring of the Queen among the Black Rooks is very 
pretty," H. E. B. Rackham. — "A good problem, requiring 
careful examination," R. W. Johnson. — "If a problem is to be 
judged by the number of variations, this one is nearly perfect ; 
from any point of view it is good," J. N. K. — T. Rajmor says of 
this problem, " By no means easy ;" and hcu not sent the solu- 
tion. Is the omission an oversight, or is the review a joke t Ed. — 
"Very rich in good variations," T. R. H. — "A very clever 
stratagem ; the finish of the princi|>al variation is verr piquant, " 
C. W. M. D. — "A very pretty and ingenious position, W. Nash. 

No. 358, by G. E. Barbier. — "Very elegant and ingenious/' 
H. T. C. Andrews. — "A very elegant problem," H. E. P. 
Rackham. — " A very neat problem ; the position of White Kt 
and P suggests the plan of operation," R. W.Johnson. — "A 
magnificent combination," J. N. K. — "A problem of some 
point," T. Raynor. — **An ineenious puzzle, T. R. H. — "A 
perfect problem, and next to No. 356 in point of merit ; it is 
most instructive, and shows the powers of the pieces to great 
advantage," C. W. M. D.—" Very pretty," W. Nash. 

No. 359, by J. W. Abbott.— " Prettjr, but easy," H. J. C. 
Andrews. — " A very pretty problem; the position attractive," 
H. E. B. Rackham.— " The best in the number," R. W. John- 
son. — " Easy, and of no special interest," J. N. K, — " Class A, 
very good," J. A. M. — " A pretty idea, and nicely constructed," 
T. Raynor. — "Instructive," T. K. H. — " Extremely neat ; the 
W P at B 6 gives one the idea that the B at R 2 is to be movod, 
and that it is placed there to prevent B R from checking," 
C. W. M. D. — Solved, but not reviewed, by W. Nash. 

No. 360, by ¥, Healey. — The most difficult problem in this 
number, and one altogether worthy of its distinguished com- 
poser," H. J. C. Andrews. — H. E. B. Rackham is wrong, Afier 
his third move, P to Q R ^ Black plays l Kt to Q B t, and there 
is no mate next move, Ed. — " Rather poor," R. W. Johnson. — 
" A good si)ecimen of a class of problem in which this master 
peculiarly excels ; a worthy conclusion to the best set of problemK, 
taken as a whole, that I remember seeing in the Westminster 
Papers," J. N. K.— "This is the 'Rupert' of them all," 
T. Raynor. — " A good illustration of the occasional necessity to 
dislodge one's own pieces," T. R. H. — C. W. M. D. iswron^. 
In reply to 3 P to R 4, Black plays 3 Kt to Q 3 6; W. Nash, 
having got the first tioo moves of the true solution, should w^ have 
given it up so easily. Whites reply to 2 Pto Q Kt 4is ^ B to 
B J, when Kt mates next move, 

[ The following review of the November problems by Dr. S. 
Gold reached us too late for insertion in our last : — No, 335, 
"Position and carrying out are very good." — 337, "A goucl 
example of the idea to force Black to move." — 340, " Waste of 
power; variations without interest," — 341, "Not well carried 
out ; a problem very similar in idea was published many years 
ago in Pesth." — 342, "The chief idea — ^forcing Black to move 
— has been very often used before ; the variation springing 
from Black's move, I B to B 5, is very good." — ^343, "Petitesscr* 
— 344, " A good, but not an original idea."— 345, " Interesting 
and not easy to solve."] 
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PROBLEMS. 



No, 361, — By I. O. Howard Taylor. 

BLACK. 




Na 36a.— By Dr. S. Gold. 

BLACK. 



r"* 






. i 




i 









WHITE. 

White to play and mate Id two n 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 



No. 363.— By G. E. Barbier. 

BLACK. 




Na 364.— By J. A. Miles. 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in thiee moves. 



White to play and mate in three moves. 
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East Anglian Chess Tournament 
No. 365.— By J. GocHER. 

IJLACK. 






\\a-A 









-T 









f ',/-:..-; 









r-^^ r^'l 






V^k/A 









-y -^ ^ ^ ^/i '^ ^ ^ ;^ 






y.,.y,y,. 



K '<" ''/'. 












^; ' ' 



<y 



\ S^ Vy^.^::^ 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 



PROBLEMS. 

No. 366. — By J. H. FiNLiNSON. 

BT^CK. 



^.,/yy- 



.:^ 



/y^ 



^ 



7', '■^17"y^y/ 



^- 






'/x* 



■■■/'/■- 



'"'/'•y'/y, 

yy'/A, '^/y/yy/'. 



%^''y^ 

'yWyy//,/y 



Vy^/y^-: 



y/ -r/-'/-'y^ 



i7' -A 
. W/y'lY', 



VA//.. -y. 



'■'/'y 



y 



'//,/y.,„y v/y./.^.y 'a//.// y/yf/.,.,.' 






l> /y^ 



, Wdtj^^yjk ^ v/yy/y/'i 'y/y//,.y 

c y. iyy-yy/ 7^ ' y 7^ 'y ' 

V ' y^ v/ y-A Q i- '■ Q > 

........ '"'y'-'-" ....^....yyyy^y*"" '/>•>--; y/yy^//.- 



VyyA 



^ 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 367. — ^By J. N. Keynes. 

BLACK. 



<''y'yy^ 




.yyv'/'/y. 









y./y.// 



I 



#1 




=P../... V * %^.y^ VyW ' 

y 4 y y^ 'y ■y (^ iay/m 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 368.— By G. B. Stocker. 

BLACK. 



r/'-"'^. 



B^% 



v/Vy*yyy, 

'':^yy:- 



'yy /■<■ 
'yy/zy 



> 'm H y 



y 



%.y{^/> „^%yk^A J^- 

\y7yy^ ^d ^ J^M 

y^f^ r^'^m mm ^^^^^-^ 

"r-m ^.^ w^ 

y. , ;' / <.v/;/: V '/<^"" 



yy/./.'.. 



^///^ ^.'<^ r'-<^ rffli 

/f/.y/yy yy/y.:/ y//,yyy,. yy,..,t,/v. 

"v"yy' . '/'//yr/'A 'yy//'//^/, .. -'•/■/■/•" 

^/ vi ^ ^<A f^ ^ ^^. --' 



i'y ■■ ' liM ? '^ f/' '' ^ '^ ■ 

^,./ Vy//y/<y i^yy^yA- ^ 'iy^,//, 

^'-yy;, r^y;^ ^^ ^ ^;?'<'^ 



/r', -, 



i/A^ 



'y ■' y. '/ ■ ' /'. ^ ' ' 

^>^^ %fyA fe;^^ 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
No. 371. — By J. W. Abbott. 

BLACK. 



'y/y' //■ 

>> ^y A 



A 

'/yy,/- 



A. ' ^A A 

^'' A W^ 



iy-yy 
ii 



'// ■ y 

•y^/////yyi^^ 



^ >■ y 



'//y/y,yy, 

iAy'^' 
A. 

.,,,., '//yy/'"y 

f- -y^ m^ < -y 



r4/,»4 ^/ '4t^44/f / 



i^A:^ 



yWA:' \a^' i^>^1 



'.AAy 'Ay/A/ '<y./ 

y/yy y/„ '/yy/// 

I/. A ^. y A 

'-' -y ^ yy . y^ 



yy,//,//' 



/-.yy V 



^y. 



/ -.y 



W] ^ *^p^ P^ 



y ^.y/ 



y.y/./' 




I 



/ 
/ 






y y^yyy 



VAy, 
•- / / 



1. 

y'y*^y 
///.,////* 



'^. 



, AA//,: 



/ ■ -y ', 

; ' '/ 
// .- ■ 



WAAi 



' /y/./j 



y A 



yy 



//'■ /y /, 'A/Myy/y 

A/'TtA WAW 

W/z/j/y/*. A/yy.y/. 

W% Y^yi W% 

"yAA^ ^Ay^ ^>>4 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
1 84 



No. 369.--By F. W. Lord. 

BLACK. 



'A'/yy//^ i/yjm-y '^ry/'A, -^ yA^''-' 



y A. 

^y/'yyf. 



ri 



mM „ tyyAA^ 



%^aa\ 



■^yy/ 

y/y/A... 



^ -y 

V/ ^ 



y- -A 



'y /,"/"' 

',.■ y 



y . 

Ay^A xA/AaA/ 



'AA^AA. 

'y ■"'■•■ 
^A/y 



//y/y/yyy, 

^ /// ™^ y.yrA.y/. 
.y ., VAA -LA 

y i^yy/y'- ' Mk 

y/y./.,. ; Y/y/y, 



yy. .y 

A' -A yy-'"^' 

'y . /5 v ',\ 

y/.y.y 'y/ y/'- 

'//////. , . y////yyyy. I 







A// .-./ 



•y /A 

,Aii(yyyy//' 



yy/ " SfL a 

yyyyy/y..y "*^" v/.y.. 



Ai m m A:A^ 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
No. 372.— By W. COATES. 

BLACK. 




'f% W'-'^^ 



''yy.yy '. 



■yyy/yy/'y,^ 

/ ■■ / '' 

k/Ay^: 



wm 



"AAAA^ 



/■ 

y/yyyy.y 



^-'^yji... 

AAyy% Ay^y.y^mgA/AAy;, '/ 

'</,/://' yy/AA,:// ^ uyyA^ z. 







.y • • -, >^ 'm > / . ■ ■ ; y y 

iyAyA ^1 UaA '^/ O 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. 370. — By Victor Gorgias and 
James Pierce. 



BLACK. 



•^ 



y. X* . 



1^ [•••^AP 

/. y./y,.' •^*" y/yy//yy „ ■„. 

'" ^^,iA==^A l>af... A/yy. 

•/'yyyyy, — 

y. A 




y y A, 



V/yyy. 



<y^yy. 

'y. 

y 



?fA<LA 

Ay 

A/^/y/i 



W^y 



'/Zyy.y/ '/y/,A 

i-y'/j'/y/y yy/y"/ y^yy^yA 

y- 'y / y, f y 'y-' 



>• -yy ^ 'y/yy^y 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
No. 373.— By H. F. L Meyer. 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 

Self-mate in nine mores. 
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MATCH GAMES.— Messrs. BIRD & WISKER. 



Noted by J. H. ZUKERTORT and JOHN WISKER. 



GAME 222. 



Played al the Bivan, 6th November 1873. 
White. Black. 



Mr. W18KU. 


Mr. BiBV. 


1 PtoQB4 


1 P to K 3 


2 PtoQ4 


2 P to Q Kt 3 


3 PtoQR3 


3 P to K B 4 (a) 


4QKttoB3 
fi Kt to K B 3 


4 KttoKB3 


6 BtoQKt2 


• P to K Kt 3 (A) 


6 P to Q B 3 (b) 


7 B to K Kt 2 


7 Kt to Q R 3 


8 P to Q Kt 4 


8 R to Q B sq 


9 Q to Q Kt 3 (c) 


9 B to Q 3 (B) 


10 CabUes 


10 Castles 


11 P to Q B 6 


11 BtoQ Ktsq 


12 P to Q R 4 


12 Kt to Q B 2 


13 Kt to K 5 


18 Q Kt to Q 4 


14 Kt takes Kt 


14 QBP takes Kt(a) 


16 Kt to Q 3 


16 PtoQS 


16PtoKB4(C) 


16 Kt to K 5 


17 B to K 3 


17 K to R Bq (e) 


18 K R to Q B eq 


18 Q P takes P 


19 Kt P takes P 


19 B to Q R 3 


do P takes P 


20 B to Q B 5 (0 


21 P to Q Kt 7 (D) 


21 R to Q B 3 (g) 


22 Q to Q aq 

23 KttoQBS 


22 Kt to Q 3 


23 QtoK2 


24 P to Q R 6 (E) 


24 P to Q R 3 (h) 


26 BtoQ2 


26 BtoQ R2 


26BtoQKt4 


26 RtoQKt8q(i)(F) 

27 R to Q B 2 (H) 


27 P to K 3 (G) 


28 R takes B 


28 Kt takes R (k) 


29 Kt takes R P 


20 Q to Q SCI 
30 Q takes Kt 


30 Kt takes R on Kt sq 


31 P to Q R 6 


81 Kt takes K P 


32 Q to Q R 4 (1) 


32 R to Q B 7 (m) 


83 BtoQB6 


33 R takes B ch (n) 


34 K to R sq 
36 B takes B 


34 P to K Kt 4 


36 Q takes B 


36 Q to K 8 ch 


36 KtoKt2 


37 P Qaeens 


37 Q takes Q P 


38 Q to K B 8 ch 


Resigns. 



(a) Each player conducts the opening after 
his fiivonxite method. For comments on the 
two styles, the games in the second match, in 
which this close opening was exclusively played, 
may be consulted. 

(b) Taking the K Kt would not have been 
•advantageous, although it would have doubled a 
Pawn. Black would, by such play, have parted 
with his best Bishop ; White would have obtained 
an open file for his Rook, and his K B would 
■oon have taken up a commanding position at 
KKt2. 

(c) In this ^ame White tries the experiment 
of leaving his King's Paifv-n unmoved. The 
object of this deviation flrom the ordinary 
routine is to afibrd additional protection to K B 
8, a square which is often left dangerously weak 
in this opening, and also to allow the Q B to be 
played to either side of the board. 

(d) Mr. Bird afterwards thought he should 
have taken with the K P. I consider the play 
in the text, which opens a file for the Q R, the 
better course. The game is now even. 

(e) Mr. Bird thought this a needless precau- 
tion. It certainly involved him in serious 
difficulties at a later stage of the game 

(f) Overlooking White's reply. F 
pomt the game is very interestmg. 

(g) Tal^Qig the Queen would have been bad 

play:— 

21 B takes Q 

28 P takes R(Queening) 22 Q takes Q 
^ R takes Q 23 R takes R 

24 B takes Kt 24 Q P takes B 

26 Kt to Q B 6 
Followed by R to Q Kt sq, with the advantage, 
(h) Black cannot take the Pawn on account 
of R takes B, for if the Rook be taken White 
-evidently captures Q R with B, having won a clear 
piece.. 

(i) Black still cannot take the Pawn. And if 
26 B takes Kc, White retakes with Bishop, 
pinning the Knight, and stOl threatening to 
capture Bishop with Rook. 

{k) After this move the second player cannot 
-retrieve his game. 

0) A remarkable stroke of play, which leaves 
Black without resource. 
(m) There is nothing better. If32BtoQB6, 



From this 



White answers with 33 Q to Q 7, and afterwards 
B to B 5. If 32 Kt takes B, then 33 B to B 6 
wins immediately. The same reply may be 
made to 32 Kt to Q B 5. Lastly, ii the Q P bo 
taken, the answer is B to Q 6. The pcculisrity 
of the position is that tbc Black Queen ciinnot 
be .moved to another rank on account of the 
threatened mute. 

(n) This capture is perfectly useless, but there 
is no move which is not. If 33 B takes B, 
White's Q R P advances at once. 

(A) 6 P to Q 5 is perfectly safe, and leads to a 
very interetjting poeition. 

(B) K 2 was here the better sonare for the 
Bishop. The movo in the text involves also loss 
of time, the Q P not being played. 

(C) I do not think that White gains anything 
by this move. 

(D) Black is now caught in his own trap ; ho 
did not retake tlie Pawn, expecting that Wliite 
may chooFc to capture the second I'awn, which 
would lose the game 

21 P takes P 

22 P to R 8 queening 

23 Q moves 
and wins. 

(E) I'he advance of this Pawn threatens to 
protect the Q Kt P, and prevents the Black 
Rook from occupying Kt 3 ; it opens an im- 

gQrtant square however to the unfortunate Black 
i&hop. 

(F) 26 B to Kt 4 was here certainly the best 
course. 

(G) After 

27 R takes B 27 Kt takes B 

28 Kt tiikes R P 2S Q takes P 

29 Kt takes R 29 Q Uikc:« Kt 
WliitQ remains a Pawn ahead, but Black has 
the better jwsition. 

(H) Agam B to Kt 4 was the best move. 



GAME 223. 

Played at the Divan, 18th December 1873. 

Buy Lopez Opening. 

White. Black. 



21 B takes Q 

22 B takes B P 

23 B takes B ch 



Mr. WisKXB. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 



PtoK4 
Kc to K B 3 
B to Q Kt 5 
Kt takes Kt 
Castles (b) 
PtoQS 
PtoK5 
BtoQB4 
B to Kt 3 
PtoKB4 
Q to K sq (e) 
KttoQ2 
PtoQ R3 
Kt to K B 3 
BtoR2 

16 P to K R 3 (g) 

17 K to R sq 

18 B to Q 2 

19 P takes QBP 

20 P takes K P 

21 P takes Q P 

22 P to Q 6 dis ch (k) 

23 B to K Kt 5 

24 QtoKR4 
26 B to B 6 ch 

26 Kt to Kt 6 Cb 

27 Q to K B 4 



Mr. Bun. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 Kt to Q 6 (a) 

4 P takes Kt 
6 BtoB4 

6 Kt to K B 3 (c) 

7 Kt to Q 4 

8 Kt to Q Kt 3 

9 P to Q 4 (d) 

10 P to K Kt 3 

11 BtoK2 

12 P to Q R 4 

13 P to Q B 4 

14 PtoQB6(f) 
16 B to B 4 

16 Castles 

17 P to B 3 (h) 

18 Kt to Q R 6 (i) 

19 P takes K P (A) 

20 B to K B 4 (B) 

21 QBtakesQBP 



22 
23 
24 
26 
26 



KtoKt2 
QtoKsq 
PtoKR4 
KtoR2 
KtoB3 
Resigns. 



(a) As I have previously said, this is gone- 
rally deemed an inferior defence to the Ruy | 
Lopez. It was adopted at Vienna in several • 
games, but the attack was in no instance pro- 
perly played. 

(b) Slightly better than 6 P to Q 3 at once. , 

(c) Mr. Bird often pla^s 6 Q to R 6 at this 
juncture. The game in tlus case may proceed : — 

6 QtoRS 
7KttoQ3 7KttoKB8 

8PtoK5 SKttoKte 

9 KttoKBS 9 QtoR4 

10 B to K B 4 



and White has the advantage, f( r Black can- 
not advaiitijgcou^ly play his Quecu's Pawn. 

(d) The rcpult of tliip plav is to phut ont the 
White K B. but Black's, own K B ie excluded, 
and bis Kiiif^bt hit? completely out of piny. 

(e) Preventing Black from pointing bis Queen 
at R 5, and also from immediistoly Cunning, 
for if— 

11 Cufitlps 

12 P to K B 6 12 B takes P 

13 R takes B 13 P takes R 

14 B to K R 6 and wins. 

(f ) This play (ii the Queen's side does rot 
seem to iminove the FccoLd |)ln,\er's jrame. He 
loses as much time as lie gaiii^) i<nd his ravms 
are difficult to preserve. 

(g) This restrictM the action of the Black Q B. 
The object of White's rext moVe is to ena*)le 
him to play B to Q 2 without liiac k being able 
to retort with P to Q B 6. 

(h) An advance, which weakens Black's game 

still further. 

(i) A fatal error. White now wins Black's 
beitt Pawi.ti, and at the same time brings all his 
own forces into the field. 

(k) White now wins easily. 

(A) Black is now, in any cafe, a Pawn behind. 
and has the much inferior position • still 10 Q P 
takes I* was much |»re"erab'.e. Tlie move in the 
text brings the opponent's Q B iti ]><) werflil action. 

(B) Black's game is hopeleys, whatever he 
does. If— 

20 P takes P 
21 B takes P ch 21 K to R sq 

22BtoKKt6 22BtoK2 

23 Q to R 4 23 B takes B 

24 Kt takes B and wins by force. 



GAME 224. 

Played at the Divan on the IGth December 1873. 

Irregular Opening. 
White. Black. 



Mr. Wisxsk. 

1 PtoQ4 

2 P to Q B 4 

3 PtoQR3 

4 Q Kt to B 3 

5 Kt to K B 3 

6 B to K B 4 

7 V to K 3 

8 PtoQB6(b) 

9 BtoK2 
P to K R 1 (c) 



10 
II 
12 
13 
11 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



R to Q B Bu 
Q to R 4 (d) 



P to Q Kt i 
R take:* Kt 
P takes P 
B takes Kt 
R t.)Q3 
Casth^s 
R to K sq (f) 
P takes K B P 
RtoQ4 
Q to Q Kt 3 
BtoQ3 
24 Q to Q Kt sq (h) 

26 R takes B 
20 Q R to K 3 

27 Q to Q B 2 

28 Q to Q Kt 3 ch 

29 R to K 4 

30 Q to Q 3 (1) 

31 Ktto KKt5 (m) 

32 R to K 8 

33 K to R sq 

34 Kt to K R 3 

35 R takes R ch 

36 P takes B 

37 Rfm.KFotoKBsq 

38 P takes Kt 

And wins. 



Mr. Biiin. 



1 PtoKB4 


2 P to K 3 


3 Kt to K B 3 


4 P to Q 4 (a) 


6 BU)K2 


6 CaKtles 


7 Kt to Q B 3 


8 P to Q R 3 


9 Kt to K 6 


10 B to B 3 


11 Q to K 3 

12 P to K R 3 


13 Kt takes Kt 


14 P to K 4 (e) 

15 Kt takes P 


16 B takes B 


17 P to Q B 3 


18 P to K B 6 


19 B to K B 4 


20 K B takes P (g> 


21 B to Q B 2 


22 Q t<j K B 3 


23 Q R to K sq 


24 B takes B 


25 B to K 5 


28 R to K Kt 6 (i) 


27 P to Q 5 (k) 


2S K to R sq 


29 PtoKRl 


30 Q to K Kt 8 


31 B takes R P 


32 B to K R 7 ch (n)- 


33 B to K Kt 6 ch 


31 Q takes Q 


35 K to R 2 


86 Q takHs P 


37 R takes Kt ch 


38 Q takes P c^i 



(a) To prevent 6 P to Q 6, ^ move which 

185 
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White played with deetractlTe effisct in sevenl 
of the gamee in the previooB match. 

(b) 8 Kt to Q Kt S wonld not hare gained 
anything. 

(c) White had better have advanced the Pawn 
one aqoare only, retreating B to B 2 if the 
K Kt r be advanced. 

(d) The object of this plav of the Qaeen is to 
reetrain the development of Black's pieces on 
the Queen's side, for if the second player now 
more B to Q 8, White retiree Q to Kt 3 and gains 
a Pawn. The Queen however renders better 
service on her own sqaare, where she prevents 
the advance of P to K 4bv Black. 18 P toQKt4. 
and then Q to Kt 3 womd have given White a 
good position. 

(e) By this timely move Black secures a 
little the better game. 

(f) A ffood move, by which White again 
restores ute balance of the game. 

(g) He woald obviously have lost two pieces 
if he had taken the Book. 

(h) White might have played M R takes R, 
and then 26 B takes B, afterwards posting Q at 
Q 3, the game b^ngthen perfectly even, as it is, 
however, the proper result ought to have been a 
draw. 

(i) He cannot take the Book's Pawn :--- 
^ 26 R takes R P 

27KttakesR 27QtakesPch 

28 K to R sq 28 Q takes Kt ch 

29 RtoR3 ^ 
and White hss the exchange against two Pawns, 
his Rooks being in ftOl play. 

(k) A hazardous move, 

0) A perfectly satisfactory move if property 
followed up. it Black takes Kt with Qaewi, 
White plays Q takes Q and then R takes Q R, Ac. 

(m) An unsound manoDuvre. White should 
have taken QP with R. If Black then replied SIR 



k 



takes P oh, White goes to B sq, and Black is 
compelled to exchange Queens, the game remain- 
ing a shade in White's favour. 

(n) White overlooked that, in reply to this 
check, he could not move K to B sq. He had 
flayed R to K 8, thinking to win at once. He 
loses at once instead. 



GAME 225. 

Flayed at the Divan 2l8t November 1873. 

Irregnlar Opening. 

White. I Black. 



Mr. Bun. 

1 PtoKB4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 Kt to QR 8 

4 P to Q B 3 
B PtoK3 

6 KttoQB2 
7BtoK2 

8 Castles 

9 Q Kt to K sq 

10 Kt to K 6 

11 P takes Kt 

12 P to Q 4 

13 Kt to Q 3 

14 B to Q 2 

15 Q to K sq 

16 R to K B 3 

17 RtoKRS 

18 Q to B 2 
19KttoKsq(b) 

20 PtoKKt4 

21 Q to K Kt 3 

22 Kt to K Kt 3 

23 RtoKBsq 

24 B takes P 

26 K to R sq (B) 
2dQtoKsq 

27 B to Q sq 

28 Kt takes Kt 

29 PtakesP 



sq 



GAME 22^'-c(mtinued. 



Xr. WisKSB. 

1 PtoQB4 

2 PtoKS 

3 KttoQB3 
4PtoQ4 
6 PtoQRS 

6 Kt to K B 3 

7 BtoK2 

8 Castles 

9 PtoQKt4 

10 Kt takes Kt (a) 

11 KttoQ2 

12 P to K B 4 

13 Q to Q Kt 3 

14 B to Q Kt 2 
16 RtoKB2 

16 K to R sq^ 

17 QRtoKKt 

18 P to Q B 6 

19 PtoKKt4 

20 KttoKBsq 

21 Kt to K Kt 3 

22 PtoQKt6 

23 P takes P 
21KttoKB6(eHA) 
26 RfrKB2toKKt2 

26 Q B to B 3 (C) 

27 BtoKsqCd) 

28 P takes Kt 

29 PtakesP 



Black. 
Mr. Wxss 

30 Q to K Kt 3 (e) 

31 B to 02 

82 QtoKR3 

83 B takes B 

84 PtoKR6 
86 RtoKKtS 
36QtoKt3(f> 

37 P to K R 4 

38 BtoQ3 

39 B to B sq 
40BtoR3 

Resigns. 



White. 
Mr. BiBD. 

30 BtoQB2 

31 Q to K B 2 
82 RtoKB3 

33 BtakeeP 

34 R takes B 
86 B to K sq 

86 QtoBS 

87 BtoKt3 

88 PtoK6 

89 QtakesQP 

40 R takes P ch 

41 Q to K 6 ch 

(a) Taking the Knight in this situation is not 
advisable. Black should have played Q to Q Kt 
3 or B to Kt 2. Nevertheless, Black gets a very 
good game as it is. 

(b) If 19Ktto K B 4, Black advances his K 
Kt P with great effect. 

(0) A somewhat premature move. Whito how- 
ever cannot take the Knight, as he woold evi- 
dently get a very inferior game. 

(d) Inoonsideratoly played. The seoond player 
should have taken off the Knight, and then have 
exchanged K B P for Kt P. By the line in the 
tort he fl^ves White a passed Pawn, and isolatea 
his own. 

(e) Black however obtains an attack, which 
ought, with the best play, to have drawn at leasts 
but in a few moves he fritters it away. 

(f ) B to K R 6 would have been far better, for 
if, in leply. White takes the K R P, the aoawer 
is B to B7and wins. 

(A) 24 Q R to K B sq, threatening to advance 
the K B P, seems pieflerable. 

(B) If 

26KttakesKt 26PtakesKt 

26QtoB4 26KRtoKKt2 

(C) 26 Q R to K B sq was better. 



VIENNA TOURNEY GAME. 



GAME 226. 

Played 23rd August 1873. 

Irregular Opening. 

White. Black. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



Dr. HxEAL. 

PtoQB4 
PtoK3 
PtoQ4 
BtoQ3(a) 
Kt to Q B 3 



Kt to K B 3 
Castles 
PtakesP 
Q to B 2 (b) 
PtekesP 

11 PtoQKt3 

12 P to Q R 3 

13 B to B 6 (B) 

14 RtoKtsq 
16 BtoKt2 

16 B to Q 3 

17 B to R sq 

18 K R to Q sq 

19 B to B 4 

20 P takes P 

21 P takes B 

22 Kt to K 4 

23 P takes Kt (D) 

24 R takes R 

25 P takes Kt 

26 QtoQ3 

27 K to R sq 

28 PtoBS 

29 R to Kt 6 

30 B takes P 

31 Q takes B 

32 K to Kt sq 

33 KtoB2 

34 K to Kt 2 
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Mr. PAUI.BBV. 

1 PtoK8 

2 PtoQ4 

3 Kt to K B 3 

4 B to K 2 (A) 
6 Castles 

6 P to Q Kt 3 

7 B to Kt 2 

8 PtakesP 
9PtoB4 

10 P takes P 

11 Kt to Q B 3 

12 Q R to B sq 
18 R to Kt sq 
14 Q to B 2 

16 P to Kt 3 

16 K R to Q B sq 

17 Q to Q sq (C) 

18 Kt to Q R 4 

19 PtoQ5(c) 

20 B takes Kt 

21 P takes P 

22 Kt takes B 

23 R takes R 

24 Kt takes Kt 
26 B takes P 

26 BtoB4 

27 QtoBS 

28 BtoKt3 

29 QtoB6 
SO BtakesB 

31 Q takes B P ch (d) 
82 QtoKt6oh 

33 QtoB6ch 

34 RtoKsq 



GAME 226--e(mtinued. 



White. 
Dr. HsaAL. 

36 RtoQ6 

36 Q takes Q 

37 PtoB6 

38 KtoB3 
89 KtoKS 

40 K to Q 3 

41 K to Q 2 

42 K to B 3 

43 KtoB4 
44KtoKt3 
46PtoB6 

46 KtoB6 

47 R to Q 6 

48 RtoQ4 

49 KtoQ6 

60 KtoQ7 

61 P to B 7 

63 R to Q 6 ch 
68 RtoK6 

64 RtoK8 
66 RtoK7 



Black. 
Mr. Paulbsv. 

86 Q takes K P ch 

86 R takes Q 

87 R to Q B 6 (E) 

88 K to B sq 

89 KtoK2 

40 RtoB8 

41 R to Q Kt 8 

42 RtoKt2 
48 RtoB2(F) 
44PtoB4 

46 PtoB6 
46PtoKRS 



KtoB2 
PtoKt4 
40 RtoBsq 

60 Rto KRsq 

61 K to B 3 

62 K to B 4 

63 PtoB6 

64 R to R 2 ch 

Drawn (e) 



47 

48 



(a) The Knight should be brought out, and 
the Q R P advanced one square previously to 
this play of the Bishop. If Black choose to take 
Pawn with Pawn, he can obviously gain a move 
at once. 

(h) Weak. He should first derelope his Q B and 

(c) A good move, which resulto in the gain of 
a Pawn for Black, but the position remains reiy 
open and indedsire. 

(d) After this Black ought surely to hare won. 

(e) The end of this game is puszling, and 
indeed unintelligible. What has become of 
Black's QRP? Ifitisonthe board it should 



hare adranoed, winning ; if not on the boardt 
when, and how, was it token off f 

(A) Br 4 P takes P, Black would gain a move, 
but weaken his position. 

(B) Weak. White should develope his game 
instosfl of wasting time by preposterous attacks. 

(O Injudicious : the move gives to the flreC 
player the opportunity to bring his King's Rook 
with advantage into play. 

(D) If White tries to preserve the Pawn by 



23 Kt takes Kt oh 

24 P tekes Kt 
26 R takes R 

26 Q to R 2 (or X.) 

17 RtoQBsq 
88 QtoRsq 



29 RtoQso 

30 RtakesQ 

26QtoKtS 
27 K to R sq 



(X) 



(27 K to B sq 



23 BtakesKt 

24 R takes R 
26 PtoQ6 

26 QtoQS 

27 R to K sq 

28 PtoQ7 

29 Q takes Q 
80 RtoK8ch 

26QtoKt4ch 

27QtoK4) 

27 QtoBS 

28 Q takes P ek 

29 RtoKsq 



88 RtoQsq 
29 K to Kt sq 
and wins by force. 

(B) Black's QRP (see note e) is of couree an 
the board, but it seems not to exist for Berr 
Paulsen; advancing the Pawn ai once, wins off 

^^••^•■" 37PtoQB4 

SBKtoBS 88RtoKR6 

89PtoB6 89RtoQB6 

40RtoQ6 40PtoR6 

41KtoK3 4lPtoR6 
(F) Quite inoomprehenBible; 48 R to Q 2 

the game on the move. 
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WHIST. 



A and 6 play against X and Z. A leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 

card is the next one led. 



HAND No. 170. 
Played at the Westminster Chess Club. 

B's Hand — D K, Kv, 5, 4, 3, 2 ; S A, 4; 
C Q, Kv ; H 10, 8, 4. 

Score — ^Love. Z turns up D 8. 



S 
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II 



12 



^3 



A. 



10^0 
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o o 
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9 9? 
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X. 



B. 



Z. 



HAND No. 171. 

Played at the Westminster Chess Club. 

Score — A and B 3, X and Z i. 

Z turns up C 2. 

A. X. B. Z. 

Mr. Webster. Mr.BelaiefT. Cpt.DeVoeux. Cpt. Roberts. 



HAND No. 172. 

Played at the Thatched House Club. 

Z's Hand— C A, Q, 4, 3, 2 ; S Q, ip, 2 ; 
B A, 7, 5, 3, 2. 

Score — 2 all. Z turns up D 7. 
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HAND 170. 
Notes. — Trick 8. Putting on the Ace and Icadinj:: the small trump enables A to get in, and B to discard tKe Spade and thus 
M'in the game. This in print seems very simple, but how many players are there that thus take advantage of their opportunities. 

HAND 171. 
Notes. — ^Trick 10. X leads the trump to place the lead in Z's hand. 

HAND 172. 
Notes. — Trick i. Z, having five trumps, f^tarts at once with the idea of bringing in his suit of Clubs, and making the game by 
cards. He therefore refuses to be forced, and, to make a'-surance doubly sure, discards, so as also to ask for trumps in the usual 
way. Trick 2. Z again declines to be forced, cc>ni]>leting his signal, and taking the chance of his partner winning the trick. 
Trick 8. All the trumps being out, and as the best chance of brin^in^ in the whole suit, Z leads the lowest Club of five. Trick 9. 
It required courage not to take the Knave of Clubs, lest X should not have another Club to lead, but Z passed it, as, unless X had 
another Club, the game in all prol)a])ility could not be got. Trick 10. II had another Club, and thus Z and X gel three by cards 

and the game. 

This game made the rubber, and it was thus worth j^laying boldly for, the previous game having been won at the score of two 
to three by three by cards, against two by honours. The jucvious game however did not justify reproduction, as it was won rather 
by the avoidance of any mistake than by noticeabU- play. The ah(»vc gr.nie may be regarded as an instance of the original scheme 
of the hand persistently and somewhat boldly carried out. It is given exactly as played, and the notes precisely represent the ideas 
that passed through Z's mind while playing it. 



SOLUTION TO Mr. F. H. LEWIS'S 

By E. W. W 

1. A leads Club Knave; X passes it ; A wins. 

2. A leads Club 10 ; B wins. 

3. B leads Diamond 3 ; A wins. 

4. A leads Club 2 ; X discards Spade ; B wins. 

5. B leads Diamond 4 ; A wnns. 

6. A leads Diamond Ace. 

7. A leads Heart Ace. 

8. A leads Club 4 ; X discards Heart Knave ; B wins. 

Solution op Double Dummy Problem, No. 86. — E. 
Arlington, G. N. Brighton, Junior University — right. J. H. 
and all others — wrong. 



DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 86. 

., Portland Club. 

9. B leads Diamond 6 ; A discards Heart Queen ; X discards 

Heart King. 
10. B leads Heart 9. 
B leads Spade 4 

And A wins three last tricks in Spades. 



"1 

12. > 
13.) 



If at trick 9, X discards Spade 7, then at trick 10 B leads 
Spade 5, and A makes four tricks in Spades. 

J. (Gordon Square), E. W. W. (Portland Club), Konge, Muff, 
B. (Holbcach), S. S. (St. John's Wood), Thatched House, Leeds, 
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DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM No. 87. 
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By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 
A*s Hand. 



0^0 





X*s Hand. 
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B's Hand. 
O 

0^0 




Z*s Hand. 














9 

9 9 
































4 4 
♦ 4 




Diamonds Trumps. A to lead, and A and B to make four by cards. 







'^ 

















" You have played the deuce with my Heart," said a gentleman to a lady, who was his partner at Whist 
" Well," replied the lady, " it was because you played the Knave." — An American Paper, 

Two Whist playing friends were passing through a pine wood forest, when one asked the other, " Why 
cannot the proprietor of this forest fell his own timber?" Because no one is allowed to cut when it is his own 
deal. — Ibid, 
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JOTTINGS— GAMBLING. 

I2J the literature of the world no one has yet succeeded in analysing a gambler's feelings. We certainly have not 
either the experience or the imagination to describe those feelingii. Let it be our lot to help to gather the straw 
"without which the bricks cannot be made by the most able workman. It is a great misfortune that the only 
man possessed of the necessary knowledge and dramatic power in our day (we mean the late Lord Lytton) 
should have left this subject untouched. The gambling element in man appears to be universal, and 
with universality there should be some law that govcms us in the pursuit of the given object. No 
one has yet found out what the law is. A very able writer in these pages said gambling meant the 
love of gain without work ; but it will be seen hereat'ter, that we do not think this proposition will 
bear examination. That which is gambling to one person is not gambling to another. We play for 
three-penny points at Whist, and we have all the excitement of ihe game. We feel this excitement just as 
much as the millionaire with ^1,000 on the rubber. But later on we play one shilling points, and we seeni 
to have more excitement than at three-penny points, and the game at three-penny points is dull and dis- 
tasteful to us. So that although we had the excitement at threepenny points, and we thought the points were 
of no object, and that the excitement was caused by our love for the game, yet when the matter comes to be 
tested we see that thus early the money element had something to do with our feelings. We are not conscious 
of the change, but still we know that some change has taken place, or we should still be satisfied with our 
former stakes. Then this fact is clear, that in our case at any rate money does enter into the subject. It does 
not follow that odier men feel as we feel. Many players profess that they do not care for what they play. 
This may be true. It is contrary to our observations of other men, and it is contrary to our feelings. For 
our part we do not care to play for less stakes than we are accustomed to play. Although we think this a 
rule it certainly is not universal. Other men, having tasted the sweets or bitters of playing for money — having 
played pound points — can play Cribbage for a penny a game. On the other hand there are some who are the 
loudest in their protestations that they do not care for the money, and yet when they lose grumble and growl 
very much as if they did. We have said that when we commence Whist and play for penny points 
there is some cause for excitement not based on our purse. The love of mastery or the desire to triumph 
over others is probably one cause. This is a feeling common to man and beast The exhibition of our know- 
ledge, our memory of the cards, our power to draw inferences correctly, the detection of the weakness 
or cunning of our adversaries, and the skill which enables us at the end of the hand to beat other players 
of like or greater skill all come into play. It may be there is a love of fighting inherent in man ; a love 
for peaceful fray, where mind meets mind, and intellect is matched against its equal or superior. Probably it 
is a mixture of all these things that go to make the gambler, vanity being probably the most prominent quality. 
Success produces exultation, defeat produces mortification ; and the mortification is intensified when it is 
brought about by our own carelessness or want of skill. Without money we have the original gambling 
element, which produces, on the one side elation, and on the other side depression, and here we start with the 
gambling element. We believe it is not money, but high spirits on the part of the winner, low spirits on the 
part of the loser. Two dogs fight, and they bite and lacerate each other in every conceivable form, 'f he one 
IS beaten, and the other wins. The wounds add to the pangs of the loser, but they in no material 
way detract from the pleasures of the victor. So in gambling, the loss of money adds to the pangs of the 
loser, and the winner has little, if any, more elation because he has the money to add to his triumph. This 
simile is not quite true, because the winner may be a poor or needy man, and the money he may require for 
other purposes. No doubt there have been men who gambled and lost when the money was wanted for their 
children's dinner. This would be the sort of gambler who would, according to the adage, sell his soul. But 
people are more practical now-a-days. In the first place, the man does not exist who would thus gamble ; in 
the second place, he would not sell his soul; and in the third place, to complete the transaction there must be 
a buyer ; and we are tolerably certain that there is no one in the market to buy such a worthless commodity. 
But without going to the extreme, where men play for bread for children, for honour (save the mark I) — 
proceedings too mad to write about — men do play for such stakes as are to them of great importance. We 
have spoken of the excitement of play as natural. Play for money, i.e. for money "that is an object to the 
player, and the feelings become more intensified. That which was mild exhilaration becomes great excitement ; 
that which was depression becomes despair. Need we add that the man suffering from excitement or 
depression is wholly imfitted to gamble in any form; and if skill and coolness are of value, then a 
player labouring under excitement or depression plays at great disadvantage, or, as it were, with loaded dice 
against him ? We believe there are fools that would play against loaded dice, and hence it is that we see 
men, ordinarily sane (under the influence of the gambling element), leave their brains behind them, and act 
like lunatics. There is no game so disadvantageous to gamble at as Whist To begin with, it is impossible ever 
to get a rubber where all tihe players are equal. After dinner one «ian may have taken more wine than 
another, and therefore may be less competent to play. To play Whist decently, requires much study. 
To play as well as you are able, giving yoiu: whole attention to the subject, is exhausting work. Few 
can play their best after dinner. Yet men then play for stakes that amount to considerable sums. They 
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are more free in their bets, and if they become large losers they are too often reckless. Some lack energy and 
the power to concentrate their thoughts ; some become dreamy and indifferent, and play their hands in such a 
lackadaisical fashion that they cannot be interested in the matter in hand. We have constantly seen men play 
without any regard to the fall of the cards. The absence of observation for a single moment is sufficient to 
lose a game. To foriret whether your partner's card was a three or four, or whether the turn up card was an 
eight or seven, has often lost a game, and yet it is such a game as this that men choose for gambling. The 
man who never forgets, and draws every possible inference on the assumption that he has a decent partner, is 
nearly eijual to loaded dice, and must win in the long run. If men must gamble, we say play Lansquenet and 
not Whist. Play for ready money and not on credit Poor men can never gamble as well as rich men. 
They are not on an equality. The loss of the stake is nothing to the rich man, everything to the poor man. 
The poor man must be more excited about the result, and excitement and good Whist are impossible combina- 
tions. The least thing in the world will at times ruffle the temper, and if the temper is ruffled, then Whist 
should be avoided. 

The love of gambling is, to us, a great mystery. The pain caused by losing is so much greater than the 
pleasure obtained by winning — the balance of the profit and loss account seems so much against gambling — 
that we fail altogether to see how it can pay simply as a question of comfort No man could stand playing 
Whist day after day, and winning every rubber. If we were so to win we should give up the game in disgusts 
On the other hand, a man may go on losing day after day and yet he will not give up, and this arises in part 
from the determination not to be beaten ; in part from the desire to get back our losses, but principally because 
we do not get tired of a game at which we are continually beaten so soon as we do of a game at which we 
habitually win. With some men the loss does not simply add zest to the meal. It is the meal itself. It is 
the actual ])ain that causes pleasure to the gambler. This seems an anomaly, but it is nevertheless true. We 
see men win two or three rubbers and go, and they think they are doing something very prudent, and that 
they are playing on a safe system. We believe that by so playing they must lose, and we think they 
leave off playing from tne cause we have suggested, viz., that they get tired and satiated with success. Late at 
night it is often thought that the winners desire to break up the party. Every man has a real feeling of 
distaste to so doing, because the losers always appear to think the breaker up of the party shabby ; but the 
fact is the winner is more tired of the game than the loser, and he is more anxious to get to bed. 



To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — Reading the remarkable circumstance, in your last edition, of one hand holding thirteen trumps, should 
you think the two following cases interesting, you can publish them. I thought them very curious. 

First Four years ago, I cut into a rubber, at the then Union Club, at Boulogne. I dealt myself a quint minor 
in trumps, and my partner a huitieme major. The cards had been played with. 

Second. Last year, at the establishment in the same town, I dealt the twenty-six red cards between my 
partner and self, and all the black to our opponents. The cards were new, but well shuffled. By a curious 
coincidence my partner of the first case was looking over my hand in the second. 

Your most obedient servant, M. D. in Q. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE "PARISIANS," 

BV THE LATE LORD LYTTON. 

"* The fact is,' resumed Frederic, 'that gambling is one of ' * a gentleman * cannot do — pick a pocket, cheat at cards — Victor 

the wants of civilised men. 'Y\i^ rouge-et-noir ?tXi^rouUUe tables , de Mauleon would have refused the crown. He would not have 

are forbidden, the hells closed ; but the passion for making money , refused on account of any laws of morality affecting the founda- 

without working for it must have its vent, and that vent is the tions of the social system, but from the pride of his own peisoa- 

Bourse. As, instead of a hundred wax lights you now have one | ality. ' I, Victor de Mauleon ! I pick a pocket ! I cheat at 

jet of gas, so instead of a hundred hells you now have one | cards ! I ! '" — Vol. IL p 163. 

liourse, and it is exceedingly convenient ; always at hand ; no i ** He has been much surprised at the unimpeachable honesty 



discredit being seen there, as it was to be seen at Frascati's ; on 



the contrary, at once respectable and yet the mode.'*'- -Vol I. Billiards, indeed, a man cannot cheat, except by disguising his 



P57. 



which M. Lebeau has exhibited in both these frames. In 



** Young men, especially if young gentlemen, love pleasure ; with luck, as in Whist ; but in Whist there are modes of 



and pleasure in this city is very dear. This explains why so 
many young men frequent the Bourse. In the old gaming tables, 
now suppressed, young men were the majority ; in the days 
of your chivalrous forefathers it was the young nobles, not the 
old, who would stake their very mantles and swords on a cast 
of the die. And naturally enough, mott cher, for is not 
youth the season of hope, and is not hope the gcxldess of gaming, 
whether at rouge-et-noir or the Bourse?" — Vol. 1. p 66. 

"If you had offered to Victor de Maal^n the crown of the 
C^^sars, on condition of his doing one of those base things which 
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strength ; it is much the same in Dominoes — it is sk ill combined 



cheating which Dominoes do not allow — you cannot mark a 
Domino as you can a Card. It was perfectly clear to Graham 
that M. Lebeau did not gain a livelihood by Billiards or 
Dominoes at the Caf6 Jean Jacques, In the former he was 
not only a fair, but a generous player. He played exceedioriy 
well, despite his spectacles ; but he gave, with something ^ a 
Frenchman's Xoily fanfaronnadey larger odds to his adversary 
than his play justined. In Dominoes, where such odds could 
not well be given, he insisted on playing such small stakes as 
two or three francs might cover," — Vol. II. p 78. 
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PIQUET DISCARDS. 



No. 66. ELDER HAND. 

Score 70 to 80. 

The Hand, 




m 


OOOO 


oooo 












Mr. Webster Discards H 9, 8, 7 ; C Kv, 7, 
Took mSio, 9; CKj D9; H Ace. 

The Hand now Stands— 








♦ ♦ 








No. 67. YOUNGER HAND. 
Score 80 to 70. 

The Companion Hand to No. 66. 
The Hand. 





Mr. Robertson Discards S 8, 7 j D 7. 
Took in D Kv, 8 ; C 8. 

The Hand now Stands— 





By request we give a Piquet hand played throughout, and we continue our system of giving actual 
hands rather than made-up hands. This is difficult to do, and we must ask our friends to help us widi hands 
actually played. 

Notes. — ^There are six cards and a quint in Spades against the player, and 14 Kings. He wants a lo or Queen and a King, 
or he is lost. The Elder Hand now proceeds to call his point, which is four Spades, amounting to 40. The Younger Hand's b<»C 
point is in Diamonds, but as it counts only 39, the Elder Hand's point is good tor 4. He has no tierce, otherwise he should now 
call it, and he therefore proceeds to call 14 tens, which he knows is good, because he has an Ace, King and Queen in his hand, and 
he has discarded a Knave. Tlus makes him 18 and 3 Queens — 21. He now proceeds to play. The Younger Hand has nothing 
good. 



Score.— Elder Hand. 



<i for leading) 

23 * 


@ 




^ 


23 a 


^ 


23 3 


OOOO i 

1 

OOOO 1 


23 4 




0^0 



23 5 




24 6 


n 



Score. — ^Younger Hand. 




(i for winning the 
trick) 
I 



(I for leading) 

2 







Score. — Elder Hand. 

25 



26 



8 



27 




28 



28 



30 



19 




Score. — ^Younger Hand. 



















8 




At trick 4, Youn^r Hand changes his suit, because he knows that the Elder Hand has the Queen (he scored 3 Queens) ; he 
therefore hopes the Kmg of Clubs may be unguarded. 

There is one extra scored for the last card. Total score— Elder Hand 30, Younger 8 ; 30 and 70 game. The cards are 
divided, otherwise the winning side would add 10 to his score. 

N.B.~i is scored for leadmgand i for winnmg a trick. The card with the double rim win^ and the card below the rimmed 
card is the next one led. 
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LAWS OF BILLIARDS. 

T7b had intended to have closed our series of articles with a code of Laws embodying the present 
practice. To make them as perfect as possible, we apjilied to the principal Billiard table makers 
for copies of their rules, such as they supply for hanging in Billiard rooms. Our request was 
promptly and courteously complied with by Messrs. Bennett, Burroughes and Watts, Cox and 
Teman, Hunt, Magnus, and Thurston and Co. With these laws, and Bohn's Handbook of Games, 
and the books of Roberts and Bennett, and Cavendish, we set to work to compare and compile. 

We first found that the laws agreed upon for championship matches, and revised by Roberts in 
1868, had been avowedly copied by Bennett and Cavendish (with notes), and by Thurston and Co. 
Messrs. Cox and Yeman had altered one of the laws only, and divided law 24 into two parts, one of 
which is added to 7 and the other is numbered 5 in their rules. Bohn*s book, though excellent as 
regards other games, is far behind the time in BiUiards, and therefore useless to us. 

These laws are all imperfect, both by redundancy and omission, and they diflfer from one 
another in many points. We have come to the conclusion that it would be usele ss for us to add 
another code to this chaotic mass of legislation witliout some attempt to obtain for it a fuller 
authority than any has hitherto obtained. We therefore give a proposed code only, in which we 
have included every law to be found in those mentioned above, or when any are altered or omitted, 
we have given in a note the opinions of the different writers, and added our reasons for the course 
we have finally adopted. 

The principle which we have gone upon in compiling these laws is, that the laws of any game 
shpuld define the conditions which any one is understood to abide by in accepting a challenge to 
play. For an accidental violation of these conditions such a penalty should be inflicted on the 
offender as will prevent him in any case from gaining an advantage by carelessness. It is no part 
of the law to provide a punishment for the wilful violation of accepted terms. Unfair play must 
be met by other means. 

In an early number we will give a proposed code for Pool and Pryamid, and then it is our 
intention to send the drafts to the secretaries of the principal London clubs, with a 
request for criticisms and suggestions from their respective Billiard rooms. We will promise to 
notice and discuss every plausible suggestion they may make, and we hope to obtain their approval 
to our settled draft, and to be authorised to state that they have adopted it. We shall also be glad 
to receive remarks and criticism from country clubs, or any of our readers who are interested in 
Billiards. Their commnnications shall receive every consideration. 

PROPOSED LAWS. 

1. He who first scores 60 wins. This number may be altered by agreement. Any player 
having commenced and leaving the game unfinished, loses. 

The Championship laws make the length of the game depend on agreement alone, and do not fix any 
number. 

Bennett says nothing on the subject 

Burroughes and Watts make the game 24. In some public rooms 21. 

Hunt gives 50 as the usual game. 

We think it better to have some number fixed in the absence of any agreement, for many games are 
commenced without any number being named. The charge for Billiards in public rooms and clubs is 
calculated for games of 50 and its multiples, and we have therefore chosen this number. 

2. The lead and choice of balls to be decided by lot, in any convenient way. After the first 

game the winner leads. 

All the laws say the lead and choice of balls is to be determined by stringing, and none but Hunt make 
any provision for games after the first 

Hunt says, if odds are given the receiver of odds leads, and in games without odds, he makes the winner 
lead after the first game. 
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BuiToughes and Watts and Bennett say the receiver of odds is not bound to lead, and give their reasons: 

On this point the Championship Laws and Magnus are silent In practice stringing is now seldom employed 
to decide the lead. It is usually done by tossing in our experience, and it is the practice, at least in even 
games, for the winner to lead after the first game. We have therefore altered the law so as to agree with the 
practice. We see no reason for not adhering to the law when odds are given. 

8. On beginning the game the red baU is to be placed on the spot at the upper end of the table, 
also when it is pocketed or forced over the table, or when the balls are ordered to be broken. At 
other times it remains where it may have been driven. If the upper spot is occupied, it is to be 
placed on the centre spot. 

N.B. — I. A ball is taken as forced over the table though it may lodge on the cushion or be 
prevented falling by striking some person or thing. 

N.B. — ^n. Under certain circumstances the laws require the balls to be broken ; that is, the red 
is placed on the spot, and the white balls taken off the table. 

Some confusion appears in the laws about which is the upper end of the table. We have followed the 
usual meaning as adopted by the Championship Laws, Bennett, and Burroughes and Watts. Hunt and 
Magnus, we think wrongly, call the balk end the upper end of the table. 

Cox and Yeman place the red on a spot behind the D in balk when the upper spot is occupied. This 
is an innovation of which we do not approve, and which we have never seen followed. The law we have 
given follows the Championship Laws and the usual practice. 

4. On beginning' the game each player takes his own baU off the table, when it is said to be 
in hand. It is again in hand after being pocketed or forced off the table, or when the balls are 
broken. At other times it lies where it has come to rest until its owner's turn to play. 

5. If the player score, he continues to play till his first failure. It is then his adversary's 
turn to play. 

■ 

6. If the player's ball strikes both the others it is called a canon, and counts 2. 

7. If the player's ball strikes the red and pockets it, it is called a red winning hazard, and 
coxmtB 8. 

8. If the player's ball strikes the red and then goes into a pocket, it is called a red losing 
hazard, and counts 3. 

9. If the player's ball strikes the adversary's ball, and pockets it, it is called a white winning 
hazard, and counts 2. 

10. If the player's ball strikes the adversary's ball, and then goes into a pocket, it is called a 
white losing hazard, and counts 2. 

11. If the player, by one stroke, makes more than one hazard, or a canon and one or more 
hazards, he scores for all he makes. 

N.B. — ^In case of a canon and a losing hazard, the player counts 2 for the losing hazard if 
he struck the white ball first, and 8 if he struck the red ball first, besides 2 for the canon and the 
value of any winning hazard or hazards he may have made. 

12. If the player's ball does not strike either of the other baUs, it is called a miss, and one is 
added to the adversary's score. 

18. If, besides missing, the player's ball goes into a pocket or is forced off the table, it is called 
a coup, and 3 are added to the adversary's score. 

See note to law 24 as to the penalty for forcing the ball over the table without striking another ball. 

14. There can be neither score nor forfeit if the player's ball touch either of the other balls before 
playing. Should a canon or pocket be made in this case the balls are broken, and the lead 
•changes. 

The various laws call this a foul stroke if a score is made. We have avoided doing so, as foul strokes 
intentionally made are unfoir, and this stroke is recognised asi perfectly iak. 



i 
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15. A ball having ceased moving must be replaced should it drop afterwards into a pocket. 

Some of the laws add that when this happens as it is being played at, the striker has his stroke over again, 
and the miss or coup is not counted against him. 

We do not think this addition necessary. The case is sufficiently provided for under the law. 

16. The player shall not play while the red ball is off the table. 

17. He shall not play till the balls have ceased moving. 

18. He shall not play with both feet off the floor. 

19. He shall play with his own ball, from where it lies or when in hand from the D of balk. 

We regret to see that all the codes require the marker to score for the player if the adversary has not 
observed him pla)ring with the wrong ball. Of course, if the player remains ignorant of his mistake there is 
no help for it ; but we think that if he discover it before the next stroke he is bound to point out this, or any 
other violation of the conditions of the game, and refuse to accept a score improperly made. 

20. He shall strike with the point or butt of the cue only. * In playing with the butt he shall 
not continue to push after his ball has struck another. 

Hunt's laws permit misses to be given with the side of the cue. 

Burroughes and Watts say misses must be given with the point only. 

The Championship Laws say that misses are to be given with the point or butt only. 

Of course intentional misses are meant, and we do not see any reason for making a special law for them. 
We do not therefore think it necessary to say anything in the laws about playing misses, as they will then be 
understood to come under the general law. 

21. He shall not strike his own ball more than once. Should he touch it in taking aim, if it 
has not struck another ball, he may, after calling his adversary's attention, replace it and play. 
But if it was moved in the act of striking, however slightly, it must not be struck again. 

The Championship Laws, Burroughes and Watts, and Hunt require the ball to be replaced if touched in 
taking aim, or if not replaced, make it a foul stroke. 

lylagnus and Bennett say it may be replaced if required by the adversary. 

We have given the law as it is usually followed, and as is required by custom and courtesy. 

If the ball has been touched in taking aim and strikes another ball, the Championship Laws call it a foul 
stroke. Cavendish's notes on the Championship Laws say that this has never been considered a foul stroke. 
We agree with Cavendish, and think that any score made under the circumstances should count to the player. 

22. He shall not move any ball but his own, with cue, person, dress, or in any way whatsoever, 
except by means of his own badl. 

28. He shall not move his own ball, except in the act of striking, when it is his turn to play. 

24. He shall not purposely force any ball off the table. 

Most of the laws make this a foul stroke if a score has been made, and count it as a coup if the player's 
ball is forced off the table without striking another ball 

Burroughes and Watts alone say that if purposely done it shall count as a coup, but if accidentally, as a 
miss only. 

This we think hard on the other player who has only one ball to play at, and we have preferred to forbid 
any player purposely to force a ball off the table, and when it accidentally happens, we have followed the usual 
custom in considering it a coup when the player's ball goes over, without having struck another ball, and 
having no penalty when the miss is avoided. 

Justice in this case cannot be done absolutely, for the fault may be in the table, and the penalty of an 
accident arising from such a cause should not be borne by one of the players alone. 

25. He shall not, when in hand and playing from balk, cause his ball to strike any ball upon or 
behind the balk line, nor shall he play at any part of the cushion in balk, nor leave his own ball in 
balk, without previously striking a ball or part of the cushion, outside the balk line. 

26. Players are assumed to play fairly, and therefore the laws provide for the accidental 
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violation of these conditions only. When this occurs it is called a foul stroke. 'V\Tien no score is 
made, no notice is taken of it, except when the stroke comes under laws 27, 28, and 29. Should 
the player, making a foul stroke, make also a canon or a hazard, the adversary may cause the balls 
to be broken. The score made does not count, and the adversary may lead or cause his opponent 
to lead at his option. 

All the laws, except those of Hunt, make the player who has not made the foul stroke lead after the balls 
are broken. This is to give an advantage to the wrongdoer. Although we acknowledge this to be the 
custom, we think Hunt's law so much the fairer that we have ventured to adopt it 

27. If a foul stroke is made in giving a miss or coup, it is at the adversary's option to claim the 
foul stroke or the forfeit, but not both. 

28. Should the player violate law 25 in playing from balk when in hand, the adversary has the 
option of letting the balls remain and scoring a miss ; of having any ball struck replaced, and scoring 
a miss ; of making the player replace the balls and play again ; or of treating it as a foul stroke, 
when the balls are broken. 

29. If the striker plays with the wrong baU and does not score, the adversary chooses which 
ball he shall play with. Should he take his adversary's ball, the ownership remains changed till 
the end of the game. 

30. Should the balls be found changed, without knowledge of when the error arose, or should 
both players have played with the wrong ball, the game must be continued with the balls as last 
played with. 

31. If either player move a ball, but not in playing, the ball must be replaced where it stood 
in the opinion of the adversary. 

82. If the marker, or a bystander, move a ball it is to be replaced where it stood in the opinion 
of the marker. 

83. The marker shall decide all disputes, without appeal. If he has not seen what occurred, 
he may apply for information to such of the bystanders, as he pleases. 

We have substituted this for the usual complicated arrangements for taking the opinion of the bystanders, 
should the marker not be able to decide or be interested The great object in case of a dispute is to get a 
decision quickly. Whether it is right or wrong, is of minor consequerxe. 

We have also omitted advice to bystanders, often improperly included in the laws. 

A law given byBurroughes and Watts (No. n), by Magnus (No. 16), and by Bennett (No. 17) is unin- 
telligible to us, and therefore omitted. 

Magnus and Bennett also require the player when in hand, and playing from balk, to stand so tliat both 
his feet shall be within the limits of the comer of the table. We have never heard of this law being obeyed, 
and have therefore omitted it. 

Burroughes and Watts say the balls may be broken by mutual consent. We do not think it necessary to 
include this in the laws. 



DRAMATIC NOTES. 

Theatres, whilst conservative on most points, as, for instancy, fees, dirt and discomfort, have almost 
universally disestablished the day following Christmas Day as an occasion for the production of new pieces. 
As W3LS the case this time last year, several changes have been made just before Christmas, and Mr. Gilbert's 
annual play at the Haymarket is announced, like its predecessor, for the first week in January. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Gilbert will not see fit to mar his new handiwork with the objectionable features that'attracted 
attention in the Wicked World, We can assure him, if he condescends to read these lines, that the Pail Mall 
Gazette was not alone in its opinion as to the indelicacy of certain portions of the Wicked World, In the 
Westminster Papers for February 1873, we ventured to assert that portions of the play, entering, as they 
did, upon a surgical and anatomical description of the symptoms, characteristics and results of love, were 
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unfit for the ears of young girls delicately and tenderly nurtured, who might be among the audience at the 
Hayniarket. In so writing, we fully appreciated the poetry, the grace, and even the wisdom of Mr. Gilbert's 
ideas, but surely such ideas are no more fitted for girls and boys than are certain standard books of all ages 
which gentlemen read for themselves but keep out of the sight of their families. 

Drury Lane and Covent Garden will, as is their wont, give pantomimes, and their classic boards will be 
occupied with much profit by Siberian skaters, American wonders, Mexican acrobats, one-legged dancers, 
ponies, dogs, monkeys, and everytliing else of the same order which the shoals of well-to-do people who visit 
the theatre at this period, and no other, regard as the representatives or exponents of dramatic art. The 
Princesses Theatre also announces a pantomime " for children," who, having partaken of the (to them) 
uninteresting roast beef of Mrs. Rousby's Griselda, will complete their Christmas fare by the plum pudding of 
fairies and transformation scenes. We do not wish to be rated amongst those ogres \^ho object to see the dear 
little ones enjoy themselves. On the contrary, we only, wish the entertainment now called pantomime were 
more worthy of their countenance, and we put it to any parent or guardian whether yawns and long faces are 
not more frequent than smiles and laughter, now that scenery, legs and lime light have driven away all fun in 
pantomimes. Fun has at least been driven away from Dniry Lane and Covent Garden, but it may possibly be 
found in the suburban and transpontine theatres, at no less than sixteen of which we find, from the colunms 
of the Era^ that pantomimes are given. As these theatres depend entirely on local patronage, it may be, after 
all, that the tnie spirit of pantomime is not dead, but only banished from the circle of the better classes. 

The past month may be fairly signalised as the month of old comedy, for, in addition to the Road to Ruin 
at the Vaudeville, the Belle's Stratagem has been played at the Strand, Wild Oats al the Royalty, the Hypocrite 
and John Bull at the Gaiety, and an adaptation of old comedy, the School of Intrigue^ at the Olympic. A 
specimen of new comedy was indeed produced at the Royalty, in the earlier part of the month, written by 
Mr. Albery, and entitled Married^ but a complicated and unnatural plot caused it to have a brief career, its 
end being hastened, w-e trust, by a coarseness of dialogue conspicuous in all Mr. Albery*s plays. But a 
noteworthy feature in Married^ as also in Wild Oats, was and is the acting of Miss Henrietta Hodson, who 
is capable, we believe, of becoming an actress second to none on the stage. She has grace of manner, ease 
of movement, and a distinct and polished utterance, forming in all a combination of gifts very rarely to be 
seen together on the stage. As to the revivals of the Hypocrite iind John Bull, we presume they were owing 
less to a desire for old comedy than to an opportunity of exhibiting, at the Gaiet}', a grand constellation of stars, 
in the persons of Messrs. Phelps, Charles Mathews, Toole and Vezin. One must admire the energy and 
enterprise displayed by Mr. HoUingshead in his management of the Gaiety ; he has not only done great things 
himself, but aroused the whole managerial world to emulation, and he has shown that literary cultivation is no 
slight aid to business capabilities in the direction of a theatre. Not that he is a man apparently 
prejudiced in favour of sweetness and light, for we believe he would turn the Gaiety into a dancing 
saloon to-morrow if he thought he could please the public thereby. But observing that the public 
have developed a taste for old comedy, he gives them what they ask for, and engages the first actors 
of the day to play to them. The result has been an extraordinary rush of all classes to the Gaiety 
for nine nights, and we believe that on any evening the pit and gallery might have been filled 
five times over. We do not suppose that these enormous crowds were attracted by the Hypocrite or John 
Bull, excellent though they may be ; but rather by the affectionate wish to see Mr. Phelps, Mr. Mathews 
and the younger, but equally popular, Mr. Toole, acting in the same play. Mr. Phelps has been somewhat 
neglected of late years, but he is still first and foremost in the hearts of a vast number of the public, and his 
vigorous and broad impersonations of Doctor Cantwell and Job Thornberry show that old age and increasing 
years have not weakened his power to any great extent On the first night of the Hypocrite he appeared ill at 
ease and nervous ; and his delivery was so hesitating that we began to fear his day was over, and that he must 
henceforth be regarded, like Mr. Webster, as a veteran lagging behind his time. But no trace of this was left 
in John Bull, in which he was animated and firm, and, in professional language, played his companions oflf the 
stage. Mr. Mathews indeed had scant opportunity of showing his peculiar vein of comedy as Tom Shufl^eton, 
and it is therefore the more to his credit that he consented to play second fiddle. As for the comedies themselves, 
John Bull is sufficiently lively and interesting, but the Hypocrite, as played now, is very dull. The long 
conversations between Charlotte, Damley and Colonel Lambert, were found to bore the audience extremely, 
and both Doctor Cantwell and Mawworm are too seldom on the stage to fix attention. We presume that when 
the play was originally presented, the actors playing in it were pretty much on a level ; but at the Gaiety there 
is a great gulf between thfe representatives of the characters we have named. The cast at Sadlers* Wells, 
fifteen years ago, was a better one, when Mr. Ray was Old Lambert, Mr. Marston the Colonel, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Young (now Mrs. Vezin) were Mawworm and Charlotte. But dull though the Hypocrite is, it is 
certainly hot duller than the copy of old comedy made by Mr. Mortimer for the Olympic Theatre, and entitled 
the School of Intrigue. There is nothing in the dialogue to relieve the wearisome and oft-repeated common- 
place of the characters pla3ring hide and seek, and dodging each other in and out of cupboards, bedrooms and 
pavilions, which amusement is carried on during the three acts of Mr. Mortimer's adaptation of Le Mariagt 
jde Figaro, The essence of the play evaporates in translation, and if the fiin is lost, nothing remains ; for the 
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morality is indifferent Intrigue of this kind is a school at which nothing can be learned with profit, and is 
only tolerable when allied to the music of Mozart, or exhibited in the harlequinade of a pantomime. 

At the Globe Theatre a version of Dombey and Son, under the title of Hearfs Delight^ has been presented, 
in homage to the season. Skilled as Mr. Andrew Halliday has shown himself in the art of stewing down, 
novels into plays, his task in this instance must have been painfully difficult. He has got through it by 
omitting two-thirds of the personages in the book, and by ignoring the episode of Little Paul ; but, with all that^ 
he has been unable to compress his work into less than four acts, and these must be really unintelligible to 
those who have not read the book, or to those who, having read it, have forgotten it The difficulty of 
comprehending the drift of the proceedings is increased when Mr. and Mrs. Dombey, and other characteisv 
commence those long and mysterious speeches of confused*explanations about nothing, which are very frequent 
in this, as in other of Mr. Dickens' novels. It must have occurred to many readers of the great novelist, that 
when he allows his characters to get on the stilts, and indulges them with long speeches as to why they did 
this, and why they behaved so to each other, on certain occasions, that he becomes slightly tedious ; and if he 
is tedious in reading, he is doubly so on the stage. Who can explain the meaning of Mrs. Dombey's long 
speeches and dark allusions; or of her flight with Carker; or of her brief and unexpected appearance in the 
last act? In other respects the play is a series of scenes illustrative of Dickens, but very slightly 
connected with one another. In tlie first act we have the old instrument maker's shop, followed by a 
-carpenter's scene, to prepare the way for Mr. Dombey's library ; in the second act the shop again, followed 
once more by a carpenter's scene, this time to enable the scene shifters to present Mr. Dombe/s 
drawing room. The third Act, in which we are suddenly taken to Dijon, is episodical, and finishes, 
off Carker and Mr. Dombey, who, with Mrs. Dombey, comprise the persons appearing in it In 
this act Carker, instead of being killed by a train, swallows poison. We do not believe that Carker 
was the man to carry poison about with him, and seeing that Miss Helen Barry has been flourishing 
a carving-knife in his face for ten minutes or so, we do not see why Mr. Fernandez should not 
despatch himself with this ready and convenient weapon, in place of pulling firom his bosom the time- 
honoured phial of poison. The fourth act restores us to the homely and virtuous atmosphere of the old shop, 
and settles the happiness of Captain Cuttle and his young friends. This act is the most effective of all, and 
though certain of the incidents are clumsily managed from an artistic point of view, they appeal directly tO soft 
and gentle bosoms, male and female, whose good opinion is more profitable to a manager than that of 
all the critics put together. The acting is fairly good throughout, though it may be said of Mr. Cowper 
that he makes Mr. Dombey look more like a dissenting draper than a pompous merchant, and the voice 
and gestures of Miss Barry suggest rather the shrewish Katharine than the true tragedy queen. But 
Mr. Emery towers over the rest in his fine impersonation of Captain Cuttle. Mr. Emery was always a 
good actor, but there seems less mannerism and more mellowness about him than heretofore ; and his 
Captain Cuttie is a picture worthy to hang by the side of his Peggotty. Both confer on him a right 
to take his place with the best actors of the day. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

J. G. (Ipswich). — Accept our best thanks for the problems. 
No. I is good and acceptable, but No. 2 lacks finish. If Black 
play I P to B 7, or Kt to Q 2, White can mate with Queen (on 
either of two squares), or with Kt, or with Pawn 

T. H. (Berwick, Australia). — We believe No. 3 can be solved 

by J Q to Q R 5 ; and No. I was ink-blotted when received, so 

that we have been unable to decipher it. We shall look at No. 3 

•again, but in the meantime we explain our delay in publishing it. 

R. W. J. (I^ncaster). — We are obliged for the information 
concerning No. 351, and note the passage in your second letter 
referring to your four-move problem. The other position 
requires re-examination ; for, if after White's move, 3 Kt takes 
B, Black plays 3 Q to Kt 5. We do not see how to force self- 
mate in two more moves. 

D. O. W. (Ipswich). — ^The problem can be solved by Q to 
*<2 R square, 2, P Queen's, check and 3 Q (either of them) mates. 

C. W. (Ahmednuggur). — The five-move problem, numbered 
25, cannot be solved if Black plays i P to K R 5. No. 5 can 
be solved by i Q to Q 2 ch, 2 Q to K 2 ch, and 3 Kt mates. 

C. W. M. D. — Look at No& 28 and 41 again ; in the former 



I B to Q 3 sufHces, in the latter i Kt to K B S, and 2 Kt to K 
6 e£fect a solution in two moves. 

W. R. M. G. (Glasgow). — No. i admits of a second solution, 
thus : J K to Kt 3, I P to Q 6 (best) ; 2 K to B 3, 2 aught ; 3 
Q mates. 

S. Gold (Vienna). — The review reached us too late for the 
last number. Thanks. 

G. A. R. (Guildford). — ^A new work on the Chess Openings^ 
by Mr. Wormald, will appear in a few weeks. 

J. N. K. (Salisbury) — ^Thanks for the problems. We quite 
agree with you that it is very difficult for a composer to test the 
accuracy of his own problems, and we are, at all times, willing 
to assist. 

V. G. (Bushey). — The Review came to hand too late for our 
last number, (i) We do not propose to answer the impertinent 
letter that accompanied yours ; what our esteem for you does 
not persuade us to concede, we shall certainly deny to a person 
who nolds out the ridiculous threat of sending the problem to 
another paper. Besides which, we have no desire to promote 
in any way the formalioa of a mutual admiration clique among 
Chess players. 
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WHIST. 

B. {Formation of new tabU). — Six players desire to form 
a table to play higher points than the Club points. Is there 
any law lo prevent them so doing? — Ans, We assume our 
correspondent refers to Whist law, and not to any special Club 
law. If the six persons, who first enter the Club, choose to 
form a table, they can do so, and play as they please. But if 
any other member is in the room before any one of the six, 
you cannot make a law to his prejudice. You cannot take away 
his right. He comes to the Club to play ; and he comes to play 
Club ])oints, and net to play higher points. You would deprive 
him of his rubber, and might keep him out the whole day. 

Beginner {How much money should we start with at IVhist), 
— It is impossible to lay down a rule, as to how much money 
you will want when you sit down to play Whist. Speaking 
roughly, you never ought to start with less than five times the 
amount of a bumper. This is the rule we prescribe for ourselves ; 
but then we play with men of our own acquaintance, who, in 
case of need, will lend us more, and we have constantly found 
this sum insufficient. If you play as much as jf 10 on a rubber 
including the points, and the table bets, we think that you never 
ought to have less than £,^0 when you start, and £(30 would be 
more reasonable, and if you indulge in £^ to £2^ or in taking 
extra bets of £(i to /"S, and so on, you ought to have a much 
larger margin. If your credit is however good, and you lose six 
rubbers right off, any one will lend you money, because to lose 
six rubbers is more than any one anticipates ; but if on the loss 
of two or three rubbers, you have no money left, you ought to 
discontinue to play, or you will very shortly find men very 
unwilling to lend. Why should others brmg money for your 
use? 

R. [Revoke). — A and B are partners. A does not follow suit 
when he could have done so. The trick is not turned, but Z, 
who won the trick, has playeil again, and B has followed suit. 
Is A in time to save the revoke ? — Ans. Certainly not. The 
revoke can be completed by the turning of the trick, or by the 
revoking player, or his partner playing again. 

Somerset Club, Boston (Exposed cards^ or leading out of 
turn, ) — A and C and B and D are partners. The hand has 
l)een played to the ninth round. A leads a card, B follows, 
and C trumps with the nine, and D with the ten. C, thinking 
the nine the best trump, except the King and Queen (which 
he holds), and that he has taken the trick, lays on the table, 
first the King, and then the Queen (before B or D can stop 
him), but is warned in time to retain one card in his hand. Are 
these cards out of turn, or are they both exposed cards, or 
is the King a card led out of turn, and the Queen an exposed 
card, and can you exact the penalty for the King, as a lead 
out of turn, and the Queen for an exposed card, or is the penalty 
for each that of leads out of turn, or as exposed cards ? Since 
the above was in type we have received the following : — A com- 
munication was sent to you for decision, under date of 4th 
December, without consultation with the parties concerned in 
the game. One of the parlies objects to the wording of the 
same, and offers an amendment, in the following words :— 
" Another member of the party, who was not present when the 
preceding communication was sent, objects to the way in which 
the question was stated, viz., C, thinking that the nine was good, 
began to lay the King and Queen on the table before D had 
taken the trick with the ten, and claims on that ground that they 
were exposed cards, but that no one of them was lead out of 
turn." 1 send this in addition that all panics may be satisfied. 
Will you also stale in your answer what constitutes a lead out of 
turn. Though we have perhaps authority sufficiently good at 
hand to dtcide the questions, we have all concluded to leave the 
decision to you, as being the best authority to be had anywhere. 
I think I might with perfect fairness state that upon this 
play depends ihe fate of the came, for B called a lead from 
C, and his partner, D, made his only trump, thus saving the 
game. The other card C had in his hand was the only one of 
the suit left. — Ans. According lo the statement as amended the 
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player of the 9 showed, or placed on the table, the King and 
(^ueen. At the time the trick was not completed, and it was not 
his lead. We do not think, under these circumstances, the cards 
were led out of turn. In the first statement both cards. King and 
Queen, were exposed. In the second they are either expoi>ed or 
detached, and for the purposes of this case it is unmaterial whether 
they were exposed or detached. 

Somerset Club Boston. U.S. {Dummy dealing).— K^xsA 
B are ))artuers at Whist, C playing dummy. At the beginning of 
the rubber, C, instead of dealing for his dummy, deals for himself, 
and turns the trump card to himself. A and B then claimed that 
there had been no deal, on the ground that dummy should always 
deal first Is this so 7— Ans. Dummy's partner has not the 
choice of dealing for himself or for dummy ; he must deal for 
duaimy. 

KoNGE. — Many thanks for the Double Dummy problem. It 
appears to us too easy. It is not necessary to lead the Spade 
Knave. The point at Trick 4 is good. 

A. W. (Calling the Trump Card).— Mr. Clay was the best 
authority in England on cjuestions of custom. If you look at 
Case 12 in the second edition of the Laws of Whist, you will 
find the following : "A deals, and neglects to take up the 
trump card ; to the third round of trumps he does not follow 
suit, the trump card being still on the table and unobserved by 
him ; the trick is tum^ and quitted. Has A revoked ? — 
Decision. He has revoked. It is true that his adversaries might 
have called the trump card improperly left on the table, but their 
indulgence cannot have relieved him from the penalty of a secon<l 
offence, viz. the not having played the trump card when he 
ought to have done so." Ol)serve, here the trump card is left 
on the table, and because it is left on the table Mr. Clay says the 
adversaries might have called it, and he speaks of their 
indulgence in not so doing. This, we think, must be good 
evidence that custom cannot be said to have superseded the law, 
and that if you left your card for an unreasonable time on the 
table it might be properly called. 

E. W. W. — We shall be very glad to receive your promised 
Double Dummy Problem. If you fail in construction we shall 
be glad of the idea. 

H. K. W., Calne {Fresh deal or misdeal.)— B deals. W 
(an adversary) during the deal accidentally overturns and exposes 
a card dealt to him. C (B*s partner) claims a fresh deal, but B 
goes on dealing and mis-deals. Is C's claim good ? — Ams, We 
do not think the dealer's partner has anything to do with the 
matter. Law 38 says, that a card exposed by either adversary 
gives that claim (the right to a new deal) to the dealer. We 
should therefore leave the dealer's partner out of the question. 
If you turn to law 45, you will find a mis-deal does not lose the 
deal if, during the dealing, either of the adversaries touch the 
cards. B is, in our opinion, entitled to a fresh deal, because 
W has touched the cards. 



piquet. 

R. B. {Standing deal with 1 1 cards and 8 in stock). — T, 
younger hand, have eleven cards dealt to me. I discard 
five, and take in six, on which my adversary claims the 
game because I have not left him three cards. Is this so ? As he 
has thirteen cards to start with it seems to me that he ought to 
throw out three and take in two. —Ans. The elder hand having 
eleven cards can stand the deal or not at his option. It is 
assumed that the player elects to .stand, but this is his choice. 
If he stands the deal, he must, under all circum.stances, leave the 
younger hand three cards. The elder hand has taken in one 
of the cards of the younger hand, and for this he loses the 
game. He should have discarded 4 cards and taken in 5. The 
younger hand must discard one more than he lakes in. 
In this case the player counted his cards but forgot the 
law. It may suggest to young players the advisability of 
always counting their cards. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

" The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The new year, although yet in its in^cy, is fertile in the production of new Chess books. Already we have 
had the first pajt of the German Handbuch^ by der Lasa; a collection of problems, by W. T. and J. Pierce, and 
Mr. Long has just issued a Supplement to his " Key to the Chess Openings." A new book, by Mr. Wormald, 
will be published in the course of a few weeks, and we understand that another work, upon a novel plan, 
is in active preparation. Mr. Long's book reached us too late for review this month. The title is ** Positions 
in the Chess Openings most frequently played," and it is illustrated by copious diagrams. The price is seven 
shillings and sixpence, and the publisher is Mr. Moiigan, 67 Barbican, London, KC. 

The following letter upon the subject of the evergreen Evans* Gambit is from the author of the book 
referred to : — 

To tJu Editor of the Westminster Papers. 
Evans's Gambit. 
Sir, — ^The following may, perhaps, prove of interest to the readers of your valnable ** Papers." 

In some of the perioidicals lately the move for Black of Queen to K Bishop's third has been suggested, in reply to White's ninth 
move of Pawn to Queen's fifth, viz. : — 

White. Black. White. Black. White. Bkck. 

iPtoK4 iPtoK4 4PtoQKt4 4B takes Kt P 7 Castles 7 P to Q 3 

2KttoKB3 2KttoQB3 5PtoQB3 5BtoQB4 8P takes P 8 B to Kt 3 

3BtoB4 3BtoB4 6PtoQ4 6 P takes P 9 P to Q 5 ^QtoKBz 

Black's usual move here being Knight to Q Rook's fourth. 

10 P takes Kt 10 Q takes Q R 

BhuJc, it is true, has won the "exchange," but I think that White, notwithstanding, now wins the game by force, viz.: — 

11 B takes BPch iiKtoKBsq best 
Black could not take.the Bishop without losing heavily. 

12 B takes K Kt 

This is, I think, the winning move, which I have not seen anywhere. 

12 R takes B best 
If he took with the Kingj White soon wins a piece ; and if any other move, White wins also. 

13 Kt to Kt 5 13 Q takes Q R P best 
If any other move. White wins Q R or gains a decisive advantage. 

14 Kt to Q B 3 14 Q to B 4 best 16 Q to R $ ch 16 P to K 3 best 

15 Kt to Q 5 15 K to K sq best 17 Q takes K R P 
And Black cannot, I think, save the game. Bishop takes Pawn, checking, would avail noL 

I hope, for the sake of our " National Openii^" that the above variation is correct. 

Very truly yours, 
Rathgar, Co. Dubun, 14M January 1874. T. LONG. 

The annual dinner of the City of London Club, always a noteworthy event in the annals of London 
Chess, will be held in the course of the present month, under the presidency of Mr. Rabbeth. 

Problems of more than four moves are not popular in the present day, and the cause is not far to seek. 
The majority of people play Chess and solve problems for amusement, and would find none in things 
recondite, among which are classed five, six and seven-move problems. We believe, with the author of the 
following letter, that the ordinary estimation of problems exceeding four moves is founded on a mistake. But 
let Mr. Andrews speak for himself: — 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 
Dear Sir, — I was rejoiced to see, in this month's number of the Westminster Papers, a problem in nine moves. It seems to 
me that an unreasonable prejudice, founded upon a misconception, exists in the minds of many solvers of problems against 
positions in more than four or, at the utmost, five moves ; and, if so, that it is one of the duties of an editor so able as yourself 
to educate that class of readers to a higher standard. 

The popular notion that a problem in six moves or upwards — say to ten — ^must inevitably be so much more difficult than one 
m four, does not tally with my experience — either as solver or composer. The reason is that the old field of ideas, available for 
short stratagems, having been worked to death, and originality rendered almost impossible, composers have been of late vears 
more and more compelled to pile up variation upon variation — ^like Pelion upon Ossa — so that the solver, ai\er going through all 
these, feels, as I have often done, a general impression of much ado about nothing and of relief in lieu of satisfaction when hiss 
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task is done. This reeling ari<ies from [he wsnt (d'beauly and brilliancy which most positions of this character necessarily exhibit 
when compared wilh others of less complex design. I have no doubt at all that a three mover, with five or six variations, lakes 
more time to work out wilh perfect accuiacy than one in double or even treble that number of moves that .has but a single solution, 
or, at the utmost, one deviation from the main roid. 

Quite a new vein of ideas might lie struck upon could our composers be induced lo go turlheT afield occosiooalljr, and lake 
a more comprehennve range of strategy into consideration than is possible within the limited compass of three or four moves. 

If vou, Sir, would only publish one such problem each month, I cannot help thinking a taste might be revived for positions 
which Bolton and Bone made (in Iheir class) so aitraciive to solvers of thirty yean ago. 

lielicve me, dear Sir, ytmis faithfully, 
Gothic Lopce, Lower Svdenham, yiiHuarpr 1874. H. J. C. ANDREWS. 



As promised in our last Number, we publish this month the problems which gained the prizes ii 
recent Toumey of the Felsted GramniaT School. 

Motto ; " Act on the Square." Motto : " rnidens simpllcitas beat." Motio : " Spero Meliora." 
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"rnidens simpllcitas beat." 
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While to mate in two a 
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The problems are placed in the order in which the prizes were awarded, 

Mr. White announces, this month, the discontinuance of the Chess articles in the Rea-eatu>nisl. The new 
year has brought to him an accession of new duties, and he prefers no Chess to bad Chess. All lovers of 
problems will regret the retirement of one of the ablest editors in that branch of the game. 

Mr. F. H. Lewis, of the Westminster Chess Club, during a recent visit to Paris, offered a first prize of 
100 francs, and a second of 50 francs, to be played for in the Cafd de la R^ence, A third prize, not 
exceeding 50 francs, will be provided out of the entrance fees (5 francs from each player), the surplus, if any, 
to be divided equally between the winners of the firsl and second prizes. The Toumey is to be played on 
the Mongredien principle, or the displacement of B's and Kfs, and will commence early in the present 
month. La Slratepe announces that a committee has been constituted to cany out the Toumey, consisting 
of the Prince Villafranca, president, the Count de I'Eglise, M. Guibert Seguin, and M. Rosenthal, secretary. 

The Deutsche SeAac/izeitunR contains, this month, an engraved portrait and biography of Heir Rudolf 
Gotschall, a distinguished author and Chess player, and an article upon ancient Chess in Ireland, by 
Herr von Linde. A chapter on modem Chess in Ireland would, we fear, bear some resemblance to the 
famous essay on snakes in Iceland. If there is any, the light is hidden. 

Three new Chess columns have appeared in the United States. The Waterioum Morning Despatch, edited 
by Mr. Hotchkin ; the Danbury News, edited by Mr. B. M. Neill, and the Golden Age (New York), edited by 
Mr. Eugene Delmar. Mr. Hotchkin and Mr. Delmar, are both fine players, and Mr. Neill is a Problem com- 
poser of great genius. Besides these, a new rnonthly publication, the Maryland Chess Review, devotes thirty- 
two pages to Chess, and two to Draughts, The Review is neatly printed, and contains games from the Vienna 
Congress, as well as by local magnates, and twelve Problems on large diagrams. The subscription is three 
doU^ per annum. 

From our Australian exchanges we learn that the Inter4X)lontal match by telegraph between the Clubs of 
Sydney and Melboume was played on the loth of November last. Melboume again proved victorious, scoring 
four games to Sydney's two, one being drawiL 

The Australian Journal, a monthly illnstrated publication, now devotes a page to Chess. The Number 
to hand contains a Problem by Mr, Henderson, and an able review of European and American Chess^ 
periodicals. 
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FORTY YEARS IN THE LIFE OF A FAVOURITE. 

By J. H. ZUKERTORT. 

The success of the remarkable variation of the Giuoco Piano, first played by Captain W. D. Evans, in 1831, 
is unexampled in the history of Chess Openings. Although distinguished for brilliancy and ingenuity, die 
modem school of Chess is certainly prejudiced against a sacrifice in the beginning ; nevertheless, the Evans 
Gambit, since its invention, has been more frequently played than any other opening. In this connection it 
may be sufficient to refer to the index of two collections of modem games. 

Mr. Taylor gives, in his Chess Brilliants^ seventy-five games, with twenty-four different openings, among 
which will be found thirteen Evans Gambits ; and the index of the first six volumes of the Neue Berliner 
Schachzeitung shows 180 Evans Gambits in 807 games. 

The first analytical review of the new opening appeared in Lewis ^ Second Series^ 1832, shortly after 

Labourdonnais had adopted the attack in his great match with Macdonnell. To glance at the different 

attacks and defences in this favourite opening from its invention to our day is the object of the present article. 

The first difference of opinion arose on the question of the best square to which the Bishop could be 

retired after the following moves : — 

iPtoK4 iPtoK4 4PtoQKt4 4B takes P 

2KttoKB3 2KttoQB3 5PtoQB3 

3 B to B 4 3 B to B 4 

Macdonnell, in some of his games with Labourdonnais, played 5 B to Q 3, and he recommends this 
move as best, in a letter to Mr. George Walker (1834), if followed (after 6 P to Q 4) by 6 P to K R 3. 
Kieseritzky adopted this defence, but substituted 6 Q to K 2 for MacdonnelFs move, and this defence was also 
practised in our own day by Mayet, a contemner of established variations in every opening, whose originality 
however was very seldom crowned with success. 

A very careful analysis, published some years ago in English and Gemian Chess books, was unfavourable 
to 5 B to Q 3. A move which blocks up the Q Pawn is so much opposed to the first principles of Chess 
theory that it will never be generally accepted unless it leads to a winning position in a few moves, as in Hom/s 
variation of the Allgaier Gambit. Theory and practice alike condemned 5 B to K 2, because, by adopting it, 
Black's game becomes so cramped, that the Pawn superiority does not atone for the difficulty of the position, 
while retiring the B to B square, although safe for the Bishop, puts the game in jeopardy. The choice between 
the two remaining squares, B 4 and R 4, was not so easy to make, and the popularity of each of them was 
more a matter of fashion than of science. 

The defence 5 B to B 4 seemed to be satisfactory, it was practised by a majority of the strong players, 
and preferred to the other, even though 5 B to R 4 could lead to the same position. A new attack soon demolished 
this line of play, and 5 B to B 4 was given up, without looking whether the fault was not in the moves that 
followed it. Very much depended upon the opinion of the leading Chess writers. Labourdonnais preferred 
S B to B 4, George Walker advocated 5 B to R 4, and Paul Morphy says on this subject {New York Ledger^ 
8th October 1859), "On the whole we should be inclined to accord the preference to B 4." He does not 
however give any conclusive reason for the preference. 

Later writers, as B. Suhle, came nearer to the truth. Retiring the Bishop to B 4, Black intends to bring 
it as soon as possible to Q Kt 3^ but this he can also do firdm R 4, therefore no importance can be attached to 
the first square of retreat, the resulting positioi^s being identiod. This is easily proved by the following 
variations : — 5 B to B 4 5 B to R 4 

6PtoQ4 6 P takes P 6 P to Q 4 6 P takes P 

7 Castles 7 P to Q 3 7 Castles 7 B to Kt 3 

8 P takes P 8 B to Kt 3 8 P takes P 8 P to Q 3 

One important point however is omitted in this argument, that, by retiring the Bishop to R 4, Black 
can not only play any defence springing from 5 B to B 4, but is, besides, enabled to choose other modes of 
conducting the game. In fact, 5 B to R 4 yields cUl t/ie advantages ascribed to ^ B to B 4^ and gives the second 
player the opportunity of adopting a special defence^ which I consider the best 

From 1832 to 1836 the usual variation was — 

SBtoB4 7PtoQ4 7P takes P 

6 Castles 6 P to Q 3 8 P takes P 8 B to Kt 3 

in which position Labourdonnais and Macdonnell considered 9 P to Q 5 as best for the attack, and 9 Kt to R 4 
for the defence. 

Shortly afterwards, a new defence was adopted — 5 B to R 4 

6 Castles 6 Kt to K B 3 

and was specially practised by the English Chess leaders. 

Labourdonnais, writing in the Palamede^ 1838, condemned this line of play as unsound, on account of the 
answer 7 Kt to Kt 5, entirely oblivious of the fact that George Walker pubUshed, a year before, a perfectly 
satisfoctory defence against this move, invented by Mr. Burnett of Edinbuigh. The general result of the 
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contests in the following years was so unfavourable to the attack, that the Evans Gambit was nearly given up, 
although the redoubtable defence could be avoided by a new way of play, first mentioned in 1847. Stanley 
says, in the American Magazine of that year, — " In opposition to the uniform opinion of our more experienced 
contemporaries, we have always upheld this move (6 P to Q 4) as being far preferable to that of Castling, as 
in the latter case Black may bring out his K Kt to B 3," and although this line of play was successfully practisetl 
by Anderssen in 1849, still the Gambit was discredited, so much so, indeed, that not a single game at 
this opening was played in the great tournament of 185 1, or the matches that followed it A new era was 
marked in the history of this opening by the battles which Anderssen fought at BerHn. Immediately after the 
first international tournament the line of play — 5 B to R 4 

6 P to Q 4 6 P takes P 

7 Castles 

was perfectly established, and the victories of the celebrated master against the continuations 7 P to Q 6, 
and 7 P takes P seemed to force the second player to the move 7 B to Kt 3, leading after 8 P takes P, 
8 P to Q 3 to the well known position which the earliest practise had shown to be fiavourable to the attack. 

Once again, the Evans Gambit became the favourite of the Chess champions. It was held to be so good 
that Morphy tried it in the first game of his match against Anderssen. The variation adopted by these 
masters was — 5 B to R 4 



6 P to Q 4 6 P takes P 

7 Castles 7 Kt to K B 3 
SPtoKs 8PtoQ4 

9 B to Q Kt 5 9 Kt to K 5 

and soon after these opening moves Black obtained the 
attack, and won the game after a fight of seventy-two 
moves. Morphy considered this defence so perfectly 
satisfactory that he declared, after the game referred 
to, that he would never again play the Evans Gambit 
in a serious contest; yet six months later this cele- 
brated defence was totally demolished by B. Suhle. 
That gentleman proved, in a long analytical article 
(published in the Schachzeitung^ July 1859), that White 
obtains an irresistible attack by playing the prepa- 
ratory move 8 B to R 3 instead of 8 P to K 5. Then 
the practice returned to the old line of play in the 
known position resulting from the first eight moves, 
the continuation 9 P to Q 5 being chiefly adopted, as 
in the time of labourdonnais. The answer 9 Kt to K 2 
was entirely given up because of 10 P to K 5, a 
more powerful reply than Labourdonnais' move 
10 B to K Kt 2 and 9 Kt to K 4 was likewise 
abandoned, because it was proved to be ruinous by 
the simple continuation — 

9 P to Q 5 ' 9 Kt to K 4 

10 Kt takes Kt 10 P takes Kt 

11 BtoR3 II Bto.Qs 

Even the best line of play for Black — 

9 Kt to R 4 
10 B to Kt 2 10 Kt to K B 3 
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12 Kt to Q 2 

13 Q takes B 

14 P to K B 4 



12 B takes R 

13 Q or P to B 3 



II Castles 



11 B to Q3 

12 KttoQB3 

was seldom successful in practice, and the analytical studies of Anderssen, Lange and Hirschfeld proved that 
"White's advantage in position at least equalises Black's superiority of force. L. Paulsen improved Black's 
defence by playing, on the loth move, Kt to K 2 instead of to B 3, and succeeded with this defence in defeating 
Kolisch in the Bristol Tournament of 1861, and Anderssen in a match game played in London in 1862. This 
important variation changed only for a brief period the general opinion on the matter. The position resulting 
from the moves— 10 Kt to K 2 12 Kt to Q B 3 12 Kt to Kt 3 

II B to Q 3 II Castles 13 Kt to K 2 13 P to Q B 4 

was examined theoretically, and in practice more perhaps than any other on the Chess board. The most 
ingenious attacks and defences were adduced by the leading players of Europe and America, and ultimately 
the defence was utterly overthrown by Anderssen and his school. Indeed, L. Paulsen was himself the first 
who lost confidence in Black's resources, and proposed, as best, to decline the Gambit altogether. Steinitz's 
attempt to introduce a new defence met with no success. It was played to my knowledge only in three serious 
games; first, by himself, in the Paris Tournament, 1867, against Neuman, resulting in a drawn game; again, in 
die Baden tournament, by himself and Winawer against Anderssen, when the latter won. of Steinitz, and lost 
to Winawer. {Tobi continued,) 
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REVIEWS. 

CHESS PROBLEMS.* 

In our notice of the publication of this book last month it was stated distinctly enough that we were not then 
in a position to deny or affirm its merits, although its demerits were so glaring as to call for immediate comment, 
aod we then proceeded to define more particularly in what these demerits consisted. 

Our judgment on every point has been challenged by the authors, in letters addressed to ourselves, and, as 
we have reason to believe, to our contemporaries. The letter addressed to us is as follows : — 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir, — ^I wish to make a few remarks on yom* rash assertion, m the last number of The Westminster Papers, that Problem 
No. 71, in Messrs. Pierce's collection of Chess Problems is a "palpable copy of Heale/s Bristol Tourney Problem." I here 
place die two problems side by side, that your readers may better judge, and I think that they will say that the idea in each is 

By Mr. Healey. By Mr. J. Pierce. 



BLACK. 



BLACK. 





WHITB. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



exactly the same, but that its embodiment ot form is so entirely different as to make each problem distinct, and possess a beauty of its 
own. Of course, in these cases, you must accept the author's assertion that he did not copy the idea, the more so as it is perfectly evident 
that the construction is singularly unique and neat, and it is not so very improbable that a simple idea like the present should occur 
to two minds. But, apart from this, your remarl^ in my opinion, would not be justified even on the supposition the problem were 
composed consciously as a new form of Mr. Heale3r's beautiful and original idea. Might not the majority of beautiful problems be 
classed according to certain leading ideas, and if so, it would be palpably absurd to say that all problems in each group were 
flagrant copies of one of them. How many such copies have been made of the celebrated Indian Problem ? 

As to the possibility of two authors conceiving the same idea, and even expressing it in the same or nearly identical form, 
I here give two problems, one composed by Mr. Duffy, and the other by myself, and published at such times as rendered it 
practically impossible for either to have seen the other's problem : — 

By Mr. Duffy, f By Mr. W. T. Pierce. J 
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WHITK. 



White to play and mate in four moves. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



* Chess Problems. By J. Pierce, M.A. and W. T. Pierce, author of "Descriptive Geometry." London: Longmans, (Jreen&Co. 
t SentintoB.C. A. Tourney 15th May 1862 ; published as Enigma No. 1,"^ Illustrated London Ncws^ 5th Sept. 1863. — (Eix W.P.) 
J Published as problem No. 46 Chess Player^ s Magazine, February 1864.— (Ed. W. P.) 
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You will see one is the same form as the other, but upside dmttn, and a more flagrant copy apparently could not exist. I only 
publish these as a curiosity, and to show you that editors should be careful how they make such damaging charges. 

At to your remarks on the frontispiece problem, composed by myself, I naturally feel more ditndence as to the value of 
my opinion ; but we were influenced by the praises of such men as Lowenthal, Meyer, and that of the Rev. W. Waite, who 
wrote me a most flattering letter respecting it It is very singular how much we want some common standard of reference in 
estimating the comparative value of problems, and this your own reviewers curiously exemplify. 

I am sorry to take up so much of your space, but am certain your own sense of justice will induce you to insert this letter in 
your next number, and oblige. Yours faith&lly, yf^ TIMBRELL PIERCE. 

Terrace Villa, Roehampton, S.W., yh January 1874. 

The points raised in the foregoing letter are these : — 

1. That it was rash to assert that Problem No. 71 is a palpable copy of Mr. Heale/s. 

2. That we differ from some eminent persons in our estimation of the frontispiece problem. 
And to these we shall address ourselves before continuing our task of reviewing the book. 

Regarding the first point, it is clear to us that Mr. Pierce has utterly mistaken our meaning, for in no way 
can our remark be twisted into a charge that he intentionally copied Mr. Healey. ^Vhat we did say was this, 
" No. 71 is such a palpable copy of Mr. Healey's Bristol Prize Problem that it should have no place in the 
collection of another author," and, on the obvious meaning of these words, we are content to rest our case. 

It does not concern us to deny the possibility of two authors conceiving the same idea independently of 
each other, and we accept without reserve Mr. Pierce's assurance that this very problem (No. 71) is direct 
proof that it is not impossible. Nevertheless we find it difficult to understand how such a problem, as No. 71, 
could have been published in a widely circulated London Chess column without its singular resemblance to 
Mr. Heale/s being observed and brought to the knowledge of. its author. It should be remembered that 
Mr. Heale/s problem is not an obscure one, known only to the bookworms of the game. On the contrary, 
even the " poor Indian " is not better known among composers, and " solvers," out of their " teens " than this 
Bristol Prize Problem. Was it rash then to assume that Mr. Pierce, 
among others, was acquainted with it ? 

We think not, and we think also that upon reflection Mr. Pierce 
will agree with us that Problem No. 71 should have had no place in his 
collection, for the beauty of form, notwithstanding it is to all intent and 
purpose as much Mr. Healey's as his own. 

He admits that '' the idea is exactly the same in the two problems,^ 
where then is the rashness in asserting that the one is a " palpable copy " 
of the other ? In our poor judgment the rashness appears in him who, 
without any explanation, brands as his own what appears, on the face of 
it, to be a palpable copy of another author's problem. 

On the second point we shall offer very few remarks, beyond a 
reference to fects, which we are profane enough to consider of more 
value than the opinions of the experts cited by Mr. Pierce. 

We give the frontispiece problem in the margin, and shall now set 
forth the author's solution in full Beside, it wiU be found what the 
cookery books call " another way," and with this before him, the reader 
can determine for himself whether our charge of " inaccuracy " is jus- 
tified or otherwise. 



BLACK. 



■ EMM r-< 



I 








WHITE. 



AUTHOR'S SOLUTION. 
White. Black. 



1 R to K R 2 

2 Kt takes Kt 

3 B to Q 5 ch 

4 Kt to Q 2 ch 

5 Q takes B mate 



1 R to K R 2 

2 R takes Q 

3 R takes Q P 

4 Q to Kt sq 

5 Q mates 



1 R to K R 2 

2 B to Q 5 ch 

3 Q to Kt sq ch 

4 Q mates 
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1 Kt to K B 6 (A, B) 

2 Q to Q 2 (a, b, c) 

3 B takes B best 

4 K moves 



A. 
I 

2 

3 

4 



QtoB 7 

P to Q 7 (or d, e, f, g, h) 

Kt to Q 6 

Any move 



B. 

1 P to Q 7 

2 Q takes B 

3 Kt covers 



White to play and mate in five moves. 
ANOTHER WAY. 



4 Q to K B 7 

5 Q or Kt mates 



2 Kt takes P ch 

3 Q to Kt sq ch 

4 Q mates 



4 Any move 



2 Q takes Kt 

3 Kt covers 
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(a) 






I RtoKR2 


I Kt to K B 6 






2 Kt tnkes Kt 


2 Q to K sq 






3 Q to K Kt 2 


3 Q to Kt 3 ch 






4 Kt to Kt 5 dbl. ch 


4 K move 






5 Q mates 


(b) 






I RtoKR2 


I Kt to K B 6 






2 Kt takes Kt 


.2 P to Q 4 






3 Q to K Kt 2 


3 P to Q 7 


3 Kt to Q 2 ch 


3 K to B 4 


4 Kt to K sq dis ch 


4 K moves 


4 Kt to K 7 mate 




5 Kt mates 


(c) 






I R to K R 2 


I Kt to K B 6 






2 Kt takes Kt 


2 K to B 4 






3 Q to B 7 ch 


3 K moves 


3 Q to K 6 ch 


3 Kt takes Q 


4 Kt mates 


(d) 


4 B to R 7 mate 




I R to K R 2 


I Q to B 7 






2 R takes Q 


2 Kt (from B sq) to Kt 3 






3 Q to K 6 


3 Kt takes Kt 


3 R to B 6 


3 P to Q 7 


4 B to R 7 ch 


4 Kt covers 


4 Q to Kt sq ch 


4 Kt covers 


5 B takes Kt mate 


(e) 


5 Kt takes P mate or 
Q to K R sq mate 




I R to K R 2 


I Q to B 7 






2 R takes Q 


2 Kt from K 4 to Kt 3 






3 R to B 6 


3 Kt takes B P 






4 B to Q 5 ch 


4 Kt takes B 


4 Kt takes P mate 


• 


5 Q mates 










(0 


y" 




I R to K R 2 


I Q to B 7 






2 R takes Q 


2 Kt to K Kt 5 






3 R to B 4 


3 Kt takes K P 


3 R to B 6 


3 Kt takes K P 


4 Q to Kt 2 ch 


4 Kt takes Q 


4 Kt takes P ch 


4 K takes B 


5 B mates by discovery 




5 Q to R square mate 





It may be noted that, following the author's solution, the 4th move, sacrificing Q, is unnecessary. White can play at once 
4 B takes Kt discover ch, Black is forced to take the B with his K, when White can mate by Q to K B 2, or Kt to B 5, as he 
pleases. 



(g) 



1 R to K R 2 

2 R takes Q 

3 Q to K 6 ch 

4 B to R 7 ch 

5 Kt mates 



1 Q to B 7 

2 Kt to B 6 

3 Kt takes Q 

4 K moves 



w 



1 RtoQRa 

2 R takes Q 

3 R to B 4 

4 B to B 5 discover ch 

5 Q takes Kt mate 



1 Q to B 7 

2 R to Kt 3 

3 R to Kt 7 

4 Kt takes R 



3 R to B 6 3 Kt takes B 

We see nothing better 

4 B to Q 5 ch 4 K takes P 

5 Q to K B 2 mate 

or 

4 Kt takes P ch 4 K takes P 

5 Q or Kt can mate 



3 R to B 6 

4 Q to Q B 2 ch 

5 Kt takes P mate 



3 P to Q 7 

4 Kt covers 



The following letter, from Mr. James Pierce, refers to our comment upon the two-move problems, which 
was confined to the bare assertion that a majority of them are afflicted with " dual mates." 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 
Dear Sir, — I have carefully gone through the 2-movers, to which you object on account of their dual mates, and I find that 
without doubt there are some liable to the charge ; but they are very few, unless the assumption is made that to any move of Black, 
however inane, there should be only one answer of White. I doubt if any collection of 2-move Problems will stand such a test as 
this. I have just been through Mr. Healey's, and I find the following (on this theory) have dual solutions out of the twenty-seven 
in his collection, Nos. 23, 27, 32, 33, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 43. It is evident, therefore, that that master of Chess strategy never 
contemplated such a test. The right view, in my opuiion, is that those moves of Black should <mly be considered which are really 
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defensive— that is, which tend to thwart some threatened mate of White's. If this view be sound, you will 6nd on re-nramin«rinn 
that most of the 2-movers in our book are sound. Take, for instanre, No. I. A critic has objected that i^ ^ b to Kt 6 ^^ i B to R 7, 
there are two mates ; but how can such moves in any sense be considered defensive ? I trust that you will consider what I 
have urged, and should you think it sound, kindly re-examine the positions in question, and I believe you will find only four or five 
troubled with the epidemic you complain of; and should this be so, I am sure that your sense of justice will lead you to state this in 
a future number. 

I wish to say one word respecting No. 28. You say, " Of the 3-movers, at least one (No. 28) has three solutions." You have 
fixed on a most unfortunate one, as it certainly has fwf three solutions, but only my ovm. I feel confident that you will also retract 
diat damaging assertion. 

As regards the frontispiece Problem, I have not had time to examine properly what may be the ground of the very grave 
charge you bring against it ; but this I hope to do as time permits, requesting others also to give it a most exhaustive analysis, and 
the results must be published. I cannot help thinking that it would have been more satisfactory had you given some proof of the 
severe statements you have made. I am. Dear Sir, yours faithfiilly, TAMES PIERCE. 

CoPTHiLL House, Bedford, ig^A January 1874. 

The whole truth of the charge complained of appears to us to be conceded in the passage — '^ I find that 
without doubt there are some liable to the charge ; but they are very few, unless the assumption is made that 
to any move of Black, however inane, there should be only one answer of White." Of course the " assump- 
tion is made/' and moreover we have never yet seen adduced any convincing reason why it should not be 
made. How can any one move of Black in a two-move problem be considered less "inane " than another? 
Whatever move he makes, his fate is sealed — he dies on the next stroke ; and it is too much to expect that he 
shall choose the manner of death most pleasing to his adversary. If composer and solver be substituted for 
Bktck and IVhitg, our meaning will be clearer. The solver is the composer's adversary, and if he produces a 
solution in exact accordance with the author's conditions, the latter has no right to complain that he did not 
mean to effect it in that way. Composers of problems know that well enough, and we doubt if there is one 
among them who, if he detects a dual mate in his problem, will not do all in his power to prevent it before 
submitting his problem to the public. But this is neiOier the time nor place to discuss the question of '' dual 
mates," or the merits of Mr. Heale/s problems, although we know that, since the publication of his book, that 
gentleman's views about dual mates have been materially changed, and so far, at least, as two-move problems 
are concerned, are precisely the same as our own. 

Our present business is simply to show that our remark upon Messrs. Pierce's two-move problems was 
not made without warrant. We find then dual mates in all of the following problems : — Nos. j, 4, 6, 7, 10, 
II, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20 and 22, or thirteen out of the twenty-two which appear in the book. We have no 
space to dilate upon the importance or otherwise of these dual attacks. 

On some other occasion we shall advert to that part of the subject without reference to this book ; here 
they are given as facts, which we believe to be beyond controversy, and in support of our chaige that a 
majority of the two-move problems are afflicted with the prevailing epidemic, dual mates. 

No. I. If Black plays I B to Kt 4 or R 6, White can mate by 2 R takes Kt, and by Kt to Kt 3. 

No. 4. White's first move threatens Q takes K B P ; if Black defends the Pawn by Kt to R 4, White can mate by Q takes Kt, 
and by Q to R 4. 

No. 6. If either Pawn moyes;, White can mate by Kt takes B, or Kt to K 5 ; and if B moves to any square except Q 5, 
White can mate with Kt at either Kt 2 or K 5 as he pleases. 

No. 7. The author's leading idea appears to be fomided upon Black's move I Q takes Kt. In reply to that move. White can 
mate by B to B 5, B to K 5 and Q takes B. 

No. 10. The first move of White threatens mate with Q at K B 4. If Bkck plays the natoial move R to K B 3, ¥niite can 
mate by Q to R 5 and by B to R 4. 

No. II. If Black moves the K or Q Pawns or R to Kt 3, White can mate by the doable check of R and B, or wkh the 
discover check to the B alone, and if R at R 3 takes R, White can mate by R to Kt 7, and by R to B S. 

No. 13. If Black plays Q takes P, Q to Q 6, or Q to B 7, White can mate byQtoK6orRtoKB4 double check ; and if 
he moves the K B to any square, eabcept Kt square or to capture the Pawn, White can mate by the doable check 
R to B 4 and by P takes R, claiming a Kt mating. 

No. 14. If Black plays i K to K 5, White can mate by Kt to B 6^ and by Q to K R square. 

No. 15. If Black plays B to K square^ White can mate by Kt to K 6, Q takes Q, and R takes Q. 

No. 17. If BUck plays B to B 2, or K square. White can mate by R to B 5, and by R takes P ; and if he plays P to Kt 3, 
or Q away from the rank on which she stands in the Diagram, White can mate by Kt to K 6, and by Kt takes B \ 
if .in moving the Q, K 6 it defended. White can ten mate by Kt to K 2 and Kt takes B. 
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No. 18. White's first move threatens mate with Kt and with R. If Black captures the Kt, White can mate by Q to K 3, and 
by Q to Q 4 ; and if he attempts to prevent the mate with Q by Q to R 3, White can mate with Kt, R or Q as he 
pleases ; and if he attempts to prevent the mate with R by Bto Kt 2, R to R 6, or Q to Kt 2, White can mate 
with either Q or Kt. 

No. 20. If Black plays B takes Kt, or R takes Kt, White can mate by Q takes Q, and by Q takes B ; if the Black Kt is 
moved to any square but K B 4, White can mate by Q takes B, and by Kt to K B 7. 

No. 22. White's first move threatens B takes R mate. If Black attempts to defend the R, by K to Q 6, White can mate by 
Q to K 3, and by Kt takes Kt discover check. The possible moves of the Kt at K B 2, which leave dual mates 
open, are too obvious to require special mention. 

If tiiere are any mistakes in the foregoing analyses we shall be happy to correct them. Our columns are 
at all times open to Messrs. Pierce or their friends for contradiction of our assertions, or for discussing their 
importance. We regret that they appear to have deemed otherwise, and, if we may judge from the corres- 
pondence of our contemporaries, have even appealed to them against us, before addressing ourselves upon 
the subject Such a coiu^e was obviously unnecessary. 

If we make blunders, there are plenty of kind friends willing to remind us of our errors, without any 
suggestion from Messrs. Pierce. It is something remarkable however, that although the book has now been 
before the public for nearly a month, only one Metropolitan Chess column has expressed an opinion about it. 
That opinion (in the English Mechanic) in no way controverts ours regarding the two move problems. 

There is one charge contained in our notice of last month, for which we owe the authors an apology. 
Writing of the three move problems, we stated that No. 28 admitted of three solutions. This is not so, and 
we admit the blunder. 

The three move problems are the best in the whole collection, and a fair proportion of them are of more 
than average merit But what could have induced the authors to publish Nos. 35 and 36 ? The position of 
No. 35 is as follows : — 

White— K at Q 4 ; B at Q 8 ; Fs at Q Kt 7 ; and K B 7. Black— K at Q 3. 

The author's solution is — i P Knights. 2 P Rooks. 3 R mates, but White, on his first move, may 
promote either Pawn to a Knight, or either Pawn to a Queen. The latter, we believe, has been entirely over- 
looked by the authors, but in any case the position is not worthy of a diagram. In No. 1 29 we see no mate 
after i Kt to K Kt 8, if Black plays i K to Q B 4. 

In No. 132 there is a second solution, commencing i Kt to R 5, and in No. 152 instead of i B to K R 5 
White may play i QtoQB4ch(iK takes Kt) 2 B to K sq, and 3 Q mates. If Black plays i K to K 4 
then White plays 2 B to B 3 ch, and Q mates. 

In the partnership problems Nos. 277 and 279 are identical. The " Chess Studies " are really end games, 
and many possess no special merit that we can discover. But, it may be asked, are there no good problems 
in the book ? Yes, there are ; but they are so completely outnumbered that, as we stated last month, time 
and patience are required to discover them. The one mistake on the part of the authors is their omission to 
make the selection Uiemselves. 

A selection of Messrs. Pierce's problems might challenge comparison with those of any author. The 
coHectian will not bear either comparison or criticism. 

In venturing to speak our mind about this book we were not without forebodings of the trouble our 
candour would entail upon us. Chess players and Chess authors have become so accustomed to the ridiculous 
platitudes which used to pass for " Chess literature '* that they cannot stomach an honest opinion about their pro- 
ductions, and when they get it, cry out as children do against the medicine intended to correct a repletion of 
sweets. Although willing enough to attract the attention of the public, they resent the consequences that 
sometimes ensue upon gaining that end. Some are even disposed to ascribe every description of uncharitable 
motive to the unlucky critic who sees any demerit in their works. Such flabby platitudes as a " Welcome 
addition to the literature of Chess," " A book by this distinguished author (or composer) cannot fail to interest," 
is much more to the taste of Chess authors than an impartial verdict upon the contents of their books. It 
goes with saying that that is a much easier way of discharging critical functions than ours. If we considered 
authors and our own ease only, we believe we could ring the changes about " welcome additions " and 
" distinguished composers " as glibly as others, but we prefer discharging our duty to the public, that buys and 
reads our journal, to the good opinion of any Chess author under the sun. It says little for what is called the 
literature of Chess that such a declaration should be necessary, but Chess authors (possibly all authors) appear, 
Hke so many Alexanders, to live in little worlds of their own, and are slow to credit the existence of any 
excellence outside of them. 
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OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 361, by I. O. H. Taylor.— "Spoiled by a dual mate in 
one variation. Otherwise pretty," H. J. C. Andrews. — "A good 
problem, although the style is old," C. W. M. Dale.— "Very 
well constructed," J. N. K. — " A good idea ; some of the dual 
mates should have been avoided,'' Othello. — "Easy," J. A. 
Miles.— " Very pretty," H. E. B. R.—" Interesting and in- 
structive," W. Nash.— "The best of the two moves," R. W. 
Johnson. — '* Delightfully complex," C. Puller. — " It is obvious 
the R must movc,^' L. M. C— " Good," W. Brown.— "Decep- 
tive," T. R. H. 

No. 362, by Dr. S. Gold.— " Here, again, are dual mates. 
Surely two movers ought, at any rate, to be exempt from this 
fault*" H. J. C. Andrews. — "An improvement on Dr. Gold's 
last," C. W. M. Dale.—" Easy," J. N. K.— " Fair," Othello. 
- -" Class B, poor," J. A. M.— " tLasy," H. E. B. R.— " Poor; 
dual mates are too plentiful,** W. Nash. — " Very easy," 
R. W. Johnson.— "The l>est of the set," C. Puller.— " Very 
simple,''^ L. M. C. — " Ingenious," W. Brown. — " Simple,'' 
T. R. H. 

No. 363, byG. E. Barbikr.—" Very pretty ; the best three 
mover in this numl)er," H. J. C. Andrews. — "The best in the 
number," C. W. M. Dale.— " Elegantly designed," J. N. K.— 
" Class A, a fine and el^^ant problem," J. A. M. — " Very fine," 
IL E. B. K. — "Although simple, it is one of the best in this 
number," \V. Nash. — " A very pretty position ; the best of the 
three movers," K M. C. — " Interesting and pretty," W. Brown ; 
solved by T . R. H. 

No. 364, by J. A. Miles. — " A neat little end game, and 
not so easy as one thinks at first sight," H. J. C Andrews. — 
"The construction is neat," C. W. M. D.— "Easy," J. N. K. 
— "Pretty and pleasing; the B P at Kt 4 is not wanted," 
Othello. -"Ingenious,''^ H. E. B. R.— "Easy; the B P at 
Kt 4 is unnecessary," VV. Nash. — " Very neat and ingenious," 
k. W. Johnson.— "Pretty," C. Puller.— " Easy," L. M. C— 
" One of the best," W. Brown.—" No variations," T. R. H. 

N<». 365, by J. Gt)CHKR. — "Very good," H. J. C. Andrews* 
— " Very fair," C. W. M. D.— " A hackneyed device," J. N.JIC 
—"Good ; theB P's on B's file are not wanted," Othello.— 
" Very poor," J. A. M.— " Easy, H. E. B. R. ; the position is 
inelegant, but it is not without merit," W, Nash. — " A very un- 
natural position," R. W. Johnson.— " Simple," C. Puller.— 
"Easy,*' L. M. C.—" Unnatural posiUon," W. Brown.— 
" Clumsy," T. R. H. 

No. 366, by J. H. FiNLiNSON. — " A Christmas plum for 
juvenaes," H. J. C. Andrews.— "Very neat," C. W. M. D.— 
"Ingenious,"!. N. K.—" Fair," Othello .—"Sweet simplicity," 
J. A. M.— " Very poor," H. E. B. R.— "Nothing original about 
this idea,"W. Nash.— "Neat, but simple," R. W.Johnson.— 
"Not easy," C. PuUen. —" Neat and pretty," L. M. C— 
*' Pretty, but obvious,** W. Brown.— "No variations,*' T. R. H. 

No. 367, by J. N. Keynks, "The idea is of course excellent, 
being almost identical with that of the famous Indian Problem,** 
H. J. C. Andrews. — " This so nearly resembles the Indian 



Problem that criticism is unnecessary," C. W. M. D. — " Fair," 
Othello.—" Pretty,'* H. E. B. R.— " An old bone, picked pretty 
clean before now, W. Nash. — " The idea has been worked to 
death," R. W. Johnson. — " Lo ! the poor Indian,*' J. A. M.— 
" The most difficult problem of the set," C. Puller.—" Based on 
the Indian problem," L. M. C. — "A fair problem," W. Brown. 
— " No variations," T. R. H. 

No. 368, by G. B. Stockeb. — " The position is ungainly, but 
the solution is neat," H. J. C. Andrews. — "Rather obvious, but 
the construction is neat,*' C .W. M. D. — "The arrangement of the 
White Pawns is not inartistic,** J. N. K.— " Good and beautiful," 
Othello.— Class A, a gem," J. A. M.— "Good; the use of the 
White Knight is perfection," H. K B. R. — " Another very 
pleasing, though simple position,** W. Nash. — Very neat,*' R. W. 
Johnson.—" Perfect,** C. Puller.—" The second best," L. M. C. 
— " Pretty ; the best three-mover," W. Brown. Solved by 
T. R. H. 

No. 369, by F. W. Lord. — "Pretty, well constructed," 
H. J. C. Andrews.— " Remarkably neat," C. W. M. D.— 
"Easy," J. N. K.— Othello sohcs this probUm h i Q to Q 
square, &c. — " Too simple and easy," J. A. M. — " Very pretty," 
H. E. B. R. — *The weakest in the number,** W. Nash. 
C. Puller, R. W\ Johnson and W. Brown sohe this probUm hy 
\ Qto Q square, &c. — "Not equal lo the last contributions of 
this composer," L. M. C— *• Poor," T. R. H. 

No. 370, by V. GoRGiAS and James Pierce. — Solved by 
Kt takes R P, by H. J. C. Andrews, C. W. M. D., J. N. K., 
Othello, H. E. B. R.,W. Nash.— " Not difficult," C. Puller, 
L. M. C, W.T. N. Brown, T. R. H.— Author's solution by 
R. W. Johnson. 

No. 371, by J. W. Abbott. — "A strata^m of the old 
school," H. J. C. Andrews.— " Very beautiful' C. W. M. 1). 
— " Neat, but easy," J. N. K.— " A good and pleasing problem, 
Othello. — "Very pretty and curious, but not up to Mr. A. 
standanl," J. A. M.—" Ingenious," H. E. B. R. — " For 
beginners,*' A. Nash. — " A pretty puzzle,** R. W. Johnson.— 
"Solvetl .It a glance," C. Puller.— "A very pretty solution," 
L. M. C— "Very neat," W. T. N. Brown.— "An example 
for the episcopal bench,'* T. R. H. 

No. 372, by W. CoATES. — "Neat ; but the position of the 
Black Knight tells the tale," H. J. C. Andrews.— "A little 
gem," C. W. M. D. — " There is a run on this species of mate. 
W^e have it in Nos. 363, 369 and 371," J- N. K.— "Good," 
Othello. — " Class A, very fine, and undoubtedly the best in the 
numl)er,"J. A. M.— ** Easy," H. E. B. R.— " Very neat and 
well constructed," W. Nash. — "Ingenious," R. W.Johnson. 
—"Pretty," C. PuUer.— " Very good," L. M. C— "A good 

?roblem,*^W. T. N. Brown.— " Difficult ; but no variations, 
'. R. H. 

No. 373, by H. Meyer. — " A subtle and splendid study, 
H. J. C. Andrews.— "A magnificent study," J. N. K.— "The 
idea and carrying out are alike admirable," W. Nash.— "'^-' 
best in this number,** W. T. N. Brown. 
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No. 361. 

WHITE. 

I R to Q B 5 
Mates accordingly 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 

JANUARY NUMBER. 



Bt.ACK. 

X Aoy move 



I Q 10 Kt 2 

3 Mates accordingly 



No. 362. 

X Any move 



No. 363. 
I Kt to Kt 7 dis ch X K moves 
a R to K kt 5 a Any move 
3 B mates 

No. 364. 

1 P to Q Kt 4 X K moves 

2 Kt to Kt a 3 K moves 

3 Kt or B mates 
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No. 366. 

BLACK. 

X PtksKt or aught 



WHITE. 

R to Q 6 

Mates accordingly 

No. 366. 

RtoKsq X K takes Kt 

P 10 K 4 3 P cakes P 

K nutes 

No. 367. 

X B to Q Kt sq x P to Q 3 
sRtoQBa ^ 2K moves 
3 Mates accordingly 

No. 368 
BtoQ4^ 
BtoKB6cU 
B mates 

(a) Ifx KtoR3,l^hitepby8 3R 
to Q B 6, &c 



X K takes P (a) 
9 K Ukcs P 



No. 



No. 



BLACK. 

X Kt to Kt 3 



WHITE. 

B to Kt 7 
Q to g s ch 
b mates 

Note.- -Several reviewers point out 
a soiuiion by x Q to Q sq. 



3 Kt takes Q 



No. 370. 

X Kt to K 7 
3 P takes Q 



X KttoQs 
a Q to Q 2 ch 
3 Kt mates 

Note. — All our reviewers solve this 
Problem by x Kt takes K R P 



I B to Q 5 
a B to B 6 

3 K to K 8 

4 B mates 



No. 371. 

X P to Q 3 
3 P to g 4 
3 Aught 



WHITE. 



R to K B 8 
B to K R 7 
R to K B 5 
B or R mates 

No. 

RtoKt7dbl.ch 
Kt from Q 5 to 

Kt6ch 
R to Q R 7 ch 
B to Q Kt 5 

dis ch 
Qtoy3 
K takes Kt ch 
q tks K R P 
Kt takes B 
Q to Kt 7 ch 



872. 

BLACK. 

X K moves best 
3 K moves 
3 Kt Ukes R 

373. 

X K to R sq 
3 P takes Kt 

3 Kt takers R 

4 Kt to g B sq 

5 Q takes B best 

6 g to Kt sq 

7 B ukcs P 

8 Aught 

9 g takes g male 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. 374. — By J. W. Abbott. 



BLACK. 




No. 375. — By F. Healey. 

BLACK. 







WHITE. 

ite to play and mate in three moves. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 376. — By H. E. Kidson. 



BLACK. 




^r-^ 



m 










Tmm 



Y/y/'/Av/C, 



k 









:^ 



V/y/Z/z/^/.J, ^M'/////y,//A ^/y//i(,/?^/- 



:: 4. 











Pt^^-^;^^^ 



%M^> //^ 



'/.■■/ y //a 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 377.— By R. B. Wormald. 



BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
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No, 378.— By J. Menzi 



White lo play and mate in two movi 
No. 381.— By C. Callasdeh. 



PROBLEMS. 

No. 379.— By R. Okmond. 



No. 38a— By Dr. Gold. 
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'"'?' 
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'^1 



i 








' ^ 






i 


\ 






1 

a! 







\\ h le to play and mate in three m 



White to play and mate in three ix 



fk 










i 








i 












i 
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No 33i —By C W M Dale. 


No. 383.— By Wm, Coates, Chelteolmn. 

BLACK. 


J 




1 









^ 

















WHITE, WHITE. WHITE. 

White to play and mate ia three moves. White to play and mate in three moves. White to piay and male in four tl 



No. 384.— By G. E. Barbier. No. 385.— By R. W, Joi 

BLACK. BLACK 



No. 386.— By H. J. C A^iDREWs. 







1 


'" 


._ i 


' 














s 


1* 






- 






( ' 






•3^&2^-' %'^'y,. 





#1 


5 





White to play and mate in 1i\e 
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GAMES. 

Noted by J, H. ZUKERTORT and JOHN WISKER. 



GAME 227. 

French Gome. 



Played 19th Aagust 1873. 
White. Black. 



Prof. Ahvxbsbbf. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoQ4 

3 Kt to Q B 3 

4 BtoQS 
i B Co K 3 

6 Kt to K B 3 

7 R to Q Kt sq 

8 PtoKRS 
• Castles 

10 P to K 5 

11 Kt to K 2 
U PioQB3 
18 R to B sq 
U B to Kt sq 

15 Kt to B 4 (B) 

16 P to Q Kt 3 

17 P takes P 

18 Q to K 2 

19 Kt to R 5 

20 Kt to Kt 3 

21 P to Q R 4 

22 P takes P 

23 BtoQ2 

24 BtoK4 
RtoRsg 
K R to Kt sq 
KttoR2 



26 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
SI 
S3 
33 
34 



QtoBS 
Kt 



Herr A. Scewjlbs. 



PtoK3 
PtoQ4 
Kt to K B 3 
BtoK2 (a) (A) 
P to Q B 3 (b) 
QtoKta 
PtoKR3 
P to Q B 3 (0) 



9 Q to B 2(d) 

10 K Kt to Q a 

11 P to Q B 4 

12 Kt to Q B 3 

13 P to B 5 

14 P to Q Kt 4 

15 BtoKt2 

16 Castles Q R (e) (C) 

17 QP takes P 

18 Kt to Kt 3 
10 P to Kt 3 

20 Kt to Q 4 

21 Q to R 4 

22 P takes P 

23 K to Q 2 (f) 

24 Kt to Kt sq 

25 QtoKt3 

26 Kt to R 3 

27 Kt from R 3 to B 2 
Q R to K B sq 
PtoR4(D) 
Kt takes Kt 
Kt (h>m K 6 
Kt takes B 
QtoB3 

34 Kt to B a 
36 R to Q R sq 

36 K takes R 

37 Q to Q 2 

35 P takes P 
K to B sq 
B takes Kt 
RtoQR3 
RtoR4 
Q to Q Kt 2 

44 K to Kt sq 

45 RtoQsq 

46 Q takes Q 



23 
29 
SO 
31 
33 
33 



toQ4 



39 
40 
41 
42 
43 



toKt4 
Kt to K 3 <g) 
B takes B 
B takes Kt 
RtoR4 
R to R 7 ch 

35 KttoK4 

36 R takes Ktch<h) 

37 Q takes P 

38 PtoQS 

39 BtoB4 

40 Kt to Q 6 ch (i) 

41 Q takes QP 

42 P takes B 

43 BtoK3 
41 Q to K 6 ch 
46 PtoQ7 

46 Q to Q Kt 6 

47 B takes Q and wins. 

(a) B to Q Kt 6 is the proper play. 

(b) Very bad ; givinffWhite abundant time to 
devolope his game. At the 11th move Black 
adTances his Pawn to B 4, thus taking two 
moves to perform the work of one. 

(c) Black's conduct of the opening is inez- 
^cably bad. Neither of these moves with the 
Rook's Pawn is of any service in such a position. 

(d) Another useless move. The Queen is shut 
out at once. Ail Black's pieces are at home ; 
all those of White are in the field. 

(e) Castling on either side is bad; but as- 
tnrodly most dangerous on this side. 

(f) Having Castled, Black finds it necessary 
(0 careftilly take his King back to the place 
whence it came. 

(g) White threatens Kt takes Q B P, and thus 
almost compels the capture of the Knight, which 
move, however, is speedily &tal to him. 

(h) The terminating moves are finely played 
by M6IT Anderssen. 

(i) Another beautUVil movement. White's 46th 
9tmip finishes the battle by winning a clear Rook. 

(A) B to Q Kt 5 is a good move; P to Q B 4, 
is also fiTood. 

(B) Reventing Black from Cutling on the 
KiJBjg'B side. 

(^ If- 

White. 



Black. 

16 Castles K R 

17 P to B 4 

18 Q to Kt 3 

19 R takes Kt 



17 Q to B a 

18 Kt takes P 

19 Kt takes R 
10 FtoKKt4 

and wins. 
<D) 28 P to B 4 would certainly have been 



GAME 228. 



Ruy Lopez. 
Played 19th August 1873. 
White. 

Herr Gblbfxths. 



1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
IS 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
AA 
45 



PtoK4 
Kt to K B 3 
BtoKtS 
BtoR4 
Castles 
PtoQ4 
BtoKtS 
P takes P 
Kt to Q B 3 (c) 
P takes Kt 
PtoQ R4 
P takes P 
R takes R 
Q to Q 3 (C) 
B to Kt 5 (d) 
B Lakes B 
B takes P 
Q toK3 
Q takes Kt 
P takes B 
KtoRsq 
Q to K 3 
RtoKsq 
P to K B 4 
Q to K 8 ch 
Q to K 4 ch (f) 
Q to Kt 4 
Q takes P 

toK2 

toK3 
Q takes Q 
RtoK7 
RtoQB7 
K toKt2 
PtoB4 
KtoKtS 
KtoB3 
R to B 6 ch 
RtoQ6 
RtoQ5 
KtoB2 
R takes B P 
K to B 3 (F) 
RtoB8 
PtoBS 
Resigns. 



Black. 
Herr Stbikitz. 



1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 PtoQRS 

4 Kt to K B 3 

6 Kt takes P (a) (A) 
8 P to Q Kt 4 

7 P to Q 4 

8 B to K 3 (b) (B) 

9 Kt takes Kt 

10 B to K 2 

11 Castles 

12 P tjikos P 

13 Q takes R 

14 Kt to R 2 

15 Q to Q sq 

16 Q takes B 

17 RtoQaq 

18 B takes B 

19 B takes Kt 

20 Q to Kt 4 ch 

21 Q takes P (e) 

22 Q U) 1> 3 

23 PtoR3 
2-t R to Q 3 
2o K to R 2 

26 P to Kt 3 

27 Q to R 5 

2.S QtakcsPatBS (D) 
29 R to Q 7 
SO Q takes B P 

31 R takes Q 

32 P to Q B 4 

33 Rto B4 
3-1 P to Kt 4 
35 K to Kt 3 
33 R to K 4 

37 P to B 4 

38 K to R 4 

39 P to B 5 

40 R to K 6 ch (g) (E) 

41 R to Q B 6 

42 R takes P ch 

43 R takes R P 
4i RtoQB7 
45 R to B 6 ch 



fa) 1 prefer B to K 2 at this point. 

(b) Black has now fully as good a grame as 
White, who ought, at his suoli movQ, to have 
taken off the Q Kt %Tith B. 

(c) Ncedlcpj^lv doubllni;» an isolated Pawn. 
Wliy not 9 Q Kt to Q 2? If Black answered this 
latter move by P to K B 4, White could tako the 
Pawn in passm;?, and then post R oa K sq. Or, 
better still, he could simply exchange Elnights 
and advance K Kt to Kt 5. 

(d) These maticBuvres to win a Pawn are very 
ill-advised. The issue is that White's own 
Pawns are doubled and isolated, whilst the Pawn 
he strue'glcd to prain is won back from him. 

Ui\ White's position is now lost. 

(f) By these checks Whire draws forth the 
Black K Kt P, and thus prevents the Rook from 
occupying K Kt 3. But this little expedient 
does not avail much. 

(g) By far the easiest mode of winning. 

(A) I cannot agree with Mr. Wisker : taking 
the Pawn gives Black in every variation an 
even game. B to K 2 has the following result : — 

White. Black. 

6KtUjQB3 6PtoQ3 

7 B takes Kt ch 7 P takes B 

8 P to K R 3 8 CasUes 

9 PtoQS 

and White has the better position. 

(B) This course is recommended by Dr. M. 
Lange; Anderssen and Zukertort prefer here 
8 Kt to K a, and afterwards B to Kt 2. 

(C) White could not take the Q P without ex- 
posing himself to an overwhelming attack, e. g. 

White. Black. 

14 B takes P 14 R to Q sq 

15 B takes Kt 15 Q takes B 

16 B to Q a 

If 16 Kt to Q2 or Q 4^ Black replies Q takes HP; 



if 16 Q to K sq or K 2, Black wins the exehang* 
by B to B 5. 



17 Q to K 2 best 

18 P takes B 

19 K to R sq 

20 R to 9 sq 



16 B to K Kt 6 

17 B takes Kt 

18 Q to Kt 3 ch 

19 Q takes P 

20 B to Kt 4 



and Black wins a piece. 

;d) Much better than taking P at B 7. 
£) R takes R would result in a drawn battle. 
[F) If K to Kt sq. Black wins by advancing 
his King. 

GAME 229. 

Played at the Divan, 6th December 1873. 
Vienna Game. 



White. 

Mr. Wisna. 

PtoK4 
Q Kt to B 3 
P to K Kt 3 (A) 
B to Kt 2 (B) 
K Kt to K 2 
CasUcs (b) 
PtoKR4 
PtoQS 
KttoQ5 
P to Q B 3 
PtoQ 4 
Kt to K 3 
PtoKB4 
B takes Kt 
Q to Q 2 (d) 
B P takes P 



(C) 



Black. 
Mr. Bisi». 



1 

a 

3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 



PtoK4 

BtoB4 

PtoQS 

P to Q R 3 (a) 

Q Kt to B 3 

PtoKR4 

K Kt to B 3 

K Kt to Kt 6 

BtoKS 

10 B to R a (c) 

11 Q Kt to K a 
la P to Q B 3 

13 Kt takes Kt 

14 B to K Kt 5 

15 Q to Q Kt 3 

16 P takes P 

17 Q to Q Kt 4 

18 Castles Q R 

19 Q to Q B 6 
QtoKS 
B takes B ch 
P takes Q P 
Kt takes P 
PtoKB4 
KttoBa 

26 Q to K R 3 

27 R to Q 7 
R takes B eh 
Q to Q B 3 ch 
Q takes Kt 
RtoQsq 
QtoK6 
R to Q 6 (h) 



20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 



1 
2 
S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 B to B 2 

18 Kt to Q B sq (e) 

19 P to Q R 4 

20 P to Q Kt 3 

21 P to Q 5 

22 Q takes B 

23 P takes P 

24 Kt to Q 3 (0 

25 P to Q B 4 

26 Kt to Q B 5 

27 Kt takes QKtP(g) 

28 Q to Q R 7 (D) 

29 K takes R 

30 K to R 2 
81 Q to Q B 6 

32 R to K B 2 

33 QRtoKBsq 

31 Q to K B 8 ch 

35 Q to Q Kt 4 ch 

36 P to Q R 5 

37 Q to Q Kt 6 oh • 

38 R to K Kt sq 

Resigns. 

(a) The fashionable 
exchani^e of the Q Kt for the K B. 

(b) When the Pawn has been played to K Kt 
3, White should not Castle unUl his adversary 
does. In this position the first plaver is com- 
pelled to weaken his game by P to fiS. R 4. 

(c) Taking the Knight would have been very 
ill advised :— 

10 B takes Kt 
IIP takes B llKttoK2 

12 P to Q 4 
And White gets the better game. 

(d) Here White might profitably have offered 
the exchange of Bishops. 

(e) A good move, giving White the better 
gaine. 

(f) The force of White's 13th move is now 
eviaent. He has a fine attack, and the Pawn he 
has sacrificed is recovered at once. 

(g) A melancholy 2apnw. By taking the Pawn 
with the Bishop White preserves his advan- 
tage: — 

27 B takes KtPch 27KtoKt8q 

28 R to Q R 2, Ac. 

(h) This attack is perfectly irresistible. 

(A) I prefer 3 P to K B 4 to this slow busintis. 

(B) Bxohanging first the Bishop by 4 Kt to 
R 4 lis preferaUe. 

(C) 16 B to B 2 at once is much better. 

(D) White's a7th move \vas a blunder. Q ts B 
6 was here the proper course.— See White's 3l8t 
move* 
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28 
29 
SO 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
88 



KtoKt2 
KtoBS 
PtoKBI 
KtoQ2 
BtoK 3 



move, prerenting the 
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GAME 230. 

XinK's Knight's Game. 

Played at the Westminster Chesa Club, 24th 

December 1873. 



White. 
Mr. F. H. Lbwii. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 P to Q 3 (b) (A) 

4 BtoK2 

6 !• to Q B 3 

fi rjistics 

7 r t:ikr«^ P 

8 Kt t'* R I (c) 

9 P to K Kt '.\ 

10 V to K Kt 4 (D) 

11 11toKKt5 

12 Kt to Q 2 

13 Kt to K 4 (f) 

14 Kt tnkes Kt 

15 H to R 6 
1« K to U Bq 
17 QtoQ2 

IS Q n to Ksq 

19 I'toK R3 

20 KtoRa 

21 B to Q pq 

22 P tiikps P 

23 B t/) Kt 3 

24 K tnkcs B 

25 P to K Kt 5 (b) 

26 Kt P inke« P 

27 Kt takes Kt 

28 K takes R 

29 P to K B 3 
:V) B to Kt 7 ch 

31 Q to B 2 

32 R to K 2 

33 Q to Kt 3 ch 
31 QtoB7 
35 
3« 
37 

30 
10 



Black. 
Mr. H. E. Bajutm. 

1 PtoK4 

2 P to K B 4 (a) 

3 Kt to Q B 3 
1 B to B 4 

6 B to Kt 3 (B) 

« Kt to K B 3 (C) 

7 ChMV s 

8 K to R sq (d) 

9 Kt to K 2 

10 P to Q 3 (c) 

11 Bt«Q2 

12 Q to K »q 

13 Kt to Q B 3 
1 i P takes Kt 
15 R to K Kt sq 
10 Kt to K 2 (E) 
17 R to Q sq 

IH Q U) K B 2 

19 P to Q 4 

20 P to Q 5 fpT) 

21 P takes P 

22 B to Q B 3 
2:^ B to Q 4 
2* Q takeR B 

25 P t«) K 5 (i) 

26 Kt takes P 

27 R to Kt 7 ch (k) 

28 P to K 6 difl ch 

29 Q takc8 Kt 

30 K to Kt Rq 

31 R takes P 

32 P to K R 4 

33 KtoB2 

34 R to Q 2 

35 Q to Kt 4 ch 

36 R to Q 7 
Q takes R ch 
R takes R 
K to Kt sq 
K to R2 



87 
38 
39 
40 



O to K 8 
K U> R pq 
R to K Kt sq 
K tsikcs Q 
Q tnkcR R P ch 
Q to Q 5 ch (F) 
41 Q to Q 3 ch, aud Black resitnis 

(a) A very danjferoua defeuce to the K Kt 
Opening, and one which is almost entirely 
Hhnndoncd now. 

(b) A ijoor move, thro win tr the advantage 
into Block's hnn'ls forthwith. By 2 Kt takes K P, 
the ftfpt ]ilayer obUiiiis an inime<liato Hupcrioritv. 

(r) The Pnwn can seldom be effectually 
•dcf'nided l)V this move. 

(d) A loss of time. P to Q 4 should have 
been j^lsiyed at once. The cramc is by no means 
n Hpcrinion of Mr. Barnes's old stvlc, but it soon 
beeomod very lively and Hniujiiu)^, 

(e) Why not two sciunroH ? 

(f) Had the adverse Pawn been at Q 4, this 
move could not have been made. White has 
now a Piiwn plus, and the bettor position. 

(fz) Black should have ventured P to K 5, If 
"White reT>lied by P to Q 4, Black could proceed 
with P to Q B 4. 

(h) The winning move. 

(i) The consoiiuences of taking Q P with 
Qucon are obviniis. 

(k) There was nothing to be done. If Black, 
aftor this sncrifice, takes the Queen, he is 
-obviously mated. 

(A) The best course here is— 



(II- 



Whitc 

3 Kt takes P 

4 P to Q 4 

6 KttoB4 
Kt to Q B 3 

7 Kt t likes P 

8 Q to K 2 

9 K Kf U) Q 6 ch 
-6 K to Q 2, 10 

10 B to Kt 5 

11 Kt takes Kt 



Black. 

3 Q to B 3 

4 PtoQ3 

5 P takes P 

6 PtoQB3 

7 Q to K 2 

8 PtoQ4 

9 K Uj Q sq 
Kt to B 5 ch) 

10 Kt to B 3 

11 P takes Kt 



12 B takes Q 



12 Q takes Q ch 

13 Kt takes B 
and Whito maintains his Pawn. 

(B) Wasting valuable time ; 6 Kt to K B 3 
wn.»* the proper move. 

(C) 6 P to Q 3 WRs preferable. 

(D) Aftor Black's fourth and 
White could advance this Pawn. 
struir^lo is a fine specimen of Mr, 

(K) The freouent excursions of the Knight do 
not improve Black's position. 

(F) The adopted course is perfectly satisfac- 
tory, but, 40 Q to Kt 6 forced the mate. 



eighth move 

The following 

Lewis's skill. 



GAME 231. 

Played at Gatti's, between Heaars. Buasey and 
Potter, 27th Febmaiy 1873. 

Mr. Potter gives the P wad two moves. 

(Remove Black's K B P). 



White. 
Mr. BusssT. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Pto Q4 

3 P to Q 5 (a) 

4 P t^ Q B 4 (b) 

5 B to K 2 

6 Kt 10 B 3 

7 Kt to K B 3 (c) 

8 QtoQ2 

9 Q to K 3 (e) 

10 P to O R 3 

11 BtoQ2 

12 B to Q sq 

13 Kt to K 2 

14 P to Q Kt 3 

15 Ktto Kt3 

16 Kt to R 5 (0 

17 B to K 2 
m Kt to Kt 3 

19 P takes B 

20 QtoQ3 

21 P takes P 

22 B takes B 

23 PtoKR 4 

24 Q to K 3 

25 K to Q 2 (h) 
2« K to B 3 

27 K to B 2 

28 P to R 6 

29 Kt to B 6 

30 K R to K Kt sq 

31 RtoKt3 

32 B to B sq 

33 KtoB3(i) 

34 Q to B sq 

35 Kt takes Q P 
30 K P takes Kt 
37 K to Q 2 

.38 K to K sq 0) 

39 P takes P 

40 Q to Q 8(1 

41 BtoQ3 

42 P to K 6 ch 

43 Q takes Kt ch 
4* Kt to B 7 ch 

45 t^ Kt ch 

46 Q takes R P ch 

47 Q to Q 6 ch 

48 Q to Q 8 ch 

49 H to H 3 ch 
60 Q to B 8 ch 



Black. 
Mr. PonsB. 

2 PtoQB4 
8 P to Q 3 
4 PtoK4 

Kt to K B 3 

BtoK2 

PtoKR 3 

KKtti Q2 (d) 

Kt to R 3 

KttoB2 

Castles 

PtoR3 

PtoQKt4 

P U> Q R 4 

Kt to Kt 3 

RtoB2 

BtoKtS 

B takea Kt (g) 

BtoKt4 

P taken P 

PtoKt3 

Q takes B 

QtoK2 

KtoR2 

Q RtoKB sq 

Kt to R 6 ch 

Ktto R3 

PtoKt4 

QtoQ 2 

R to K Kt sq 

Kt to Kt 3 

Q to R 5 ch 

R to Q Kt sq 

R from K B 2 to 
QKt 2 
3fi Kt takes QPch (k) 
36 R to Kt 6 ch 

R to Kt 7 ch 

PtoK6 

RtoB7 

R from Kt sq to 
Kt 7 (m) 

Kt to Kt 6 

Kt takes B 

K to Rsq 

K to Kt 2 

K to B sq 

K to K 2 (n) , 

KtoKsq 

K takes Kt 

KtoKt2 
Resigns. 



6 
6 
7 
6 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 



37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
41 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 



(a) Wliito may move 3 Q to R 5 ch, and take 
the second Pawn without danger. The giver of 
the odds improves his position a little by the 
sacrifice, but the odds of two Pawns is not 
easily j?ot over against a careful player. 

(h) P to K B 4. and then Ktto K B 3 is better. 
White docs not obtain so fine an attacking posi- 
tion as he ought when receiving the Pawn and 
two moves. 

(o) Apjiin. Whito should have advanced his 
sun)lu9 K B P, using it to break up Black's 
centre. 

(d) Why this ? If Black desired to remove 
this Knight, why not play it to K R 2, instead of 
Q 2, where it blocks up both the Q Kt and Q B. 

(e) Tlio first player's tactics, in posting his 
Queen before his Q*B, in a position where the 
adversary- 's K Bmay assail her Maiesty, are not 
prudent. The opening ia not well played on 
either side, but the latter portion of the game 
will be found extremely complicated and into- ! 
resting. 

(f) Well played ; Whito threatens to take 
K Kt P with Knight, and when his Knight is 
captured to play Q takes R P ch— a combination 
which would at least draw and probably win. 

(g) 111 -played; the exchange was not neces- 
sary, and it opens the K Kt file for the action of 
the White Rooks. 

(h)25PtoKR6isa winning move at this 
pomt. If Black take it, the Rook retakes, and 



Kt to K B 6 afterwards wins, 
then 26 Kt to K B 6. LasUy. if 

26 QtoKKt4 

26 Q takes Q 

27 P takes P ch 

28 Kt to K B 6 
Threatening mate. 



IfP toKKt4. 



26 PtakeaQ 

27 KtakesP 



28 BtoQa 



ch. and bringiii^ 
Black's situatiom 



20 R to K R 6 ch 
Afterwards taking P with Kt 
the Queen's Rook into action, 
is helpless. 

(i) The march of the King to the Qneen's side 
appears a very hazardous proceeding, bat 
Black can make very little progreM towards an 
attack at present. 

( k) This is not a sonnd sacrifice, aa the White 
Kin'4^ has an easy mode of escape. 

(1) 3s K to K 3 was the proper pta^. If the 
BUick Rook or Queen give check, white covors 
with his Bishop, also giving check, and ia in 
safe quarters with a piece plus. 

(m) The position of the White Bishop renders 
all this unavailing. 

in) Had he taken the Knight, the Qneen and 
Book would soon have forced mate. 

GAME 232. 

Evans Grambit. 

Played at the City of London CheoB Club, 

lUh Jane 1870. 



Whito. 


Black. 


Mr. Buxir. 


Mr. Dx Ybbs. 


1 PtoK4 


1 PtoK4 


2 Kt to K B 8 


2 Kt to Q B 3 


3 B to Q B 4 


3 BtoQ B4 


4 P to Q Kt 4 


4 B takes P 


6 PtoQB3 


6 BtoB4 


6 PtoQ4 


6 P takes P 


7 CasUes 


7 PtoQ3 


8 P takes P 


8 B to Q Kt 3 


9 R to K sq (a) 


9 B to K Kt 6 (b) 


10 B to Q Kt 6 


10 B takes K Kt 


11 P takes B 


11 QtoKR6 


12 B to K 3 


12 K Kt to K 2 


13 P to Q 6 


13 B takes B 


14 R takes B 


14 Caatles K side 


16 P takes Kt 


16 Q to Kt 4 ch 


16 K to R so 

17 P takes Kt P 


16 Q takes B 


17 Q takes P (c) 


18 Kt to Q B 3 


18 P to K B 4 (d) 


19 Q B to Q Kt sq 


19 Q to B sq 


20 Q to Q 4 


20 P to K B 6 


21 Q R to K Kt sq 


21 Kt to K Kt 3 


22 Kt to Q 5 


22 R to K B 2 (e) 


23 R to Q B 3 


23 Kt to K 4 (0 


21 R tikes Q BP 


24 R takes R 


25 Kt Mkos R 


26 R to Q Kt B<i (g) 


20 Q takes Q P 


26 Q to K R 6 


27 R takes KtPch(h) 


27 K takes R 


28 Kt to K 6 ch (i) 


Resigna 



(a) A powerfhl variation of the Evans Gam- 
bit, and one tiiat may often I)e ventured for a 
ctiange, though the attack derived from it is 
hardly so enduring as that derived from 9 
PtoQ6. 

(b) This reply, though tolerably good, is in- 
ferior to 9 Kt to Q R 4. 

(c) Black haa emerged flrom this singalar 
skirmish with a Pawn ahead, and hia opponent 
has no atUick. Nevertheless, in a few moves, 
the first player contrives to gain an utterly over- 
whelming superiority. 

(d) Premature, and the cause of all Black*s 
troubles. Mr. De Yere should now havo re- 
moved his Knight to K Kt 3 ; or, better still, he 
might have played 18 Q R to Q so . If. then, 
the White Q R attacked his Queen, ner majesty 
coidd retreat to Q R sq, threatening the formid- 
able play of P to Q 4. The ending ia capitally 
played by White. 

(e) If Black had captured Rook with Pairn, 
then follows 23 Kt to K 7 ch. If this Kt be 
taken, mate follows on the move ; if it bs not 
taken, the Queen is lost. 

(f) A fatal error ; 23 K to B sq was the proper 
move. Black might have afterwards advanced 
P to Q B4,fbrhiB QPcould always be preserved. 

(g) Black did not foresee that if he took Kt 
with Queen, Whito would win his Book by Q to 
Q5ch. 

(h) Oood again; rendering Black's march 
with his Queen quite tmavailing. 

(i) And wins tne Queen, or mates go where 
Black may. 
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JOTTINGS— READY MONEY. 

In an answer to a correspondent in our last number we stated that Whist should not be played without each 
player possessed at starting a sum equal to five times the amount of a bumper. The remark appears to have 
been well received, and the rule which we have always prescribed for ourselves seems to be considered sound. 
A prudent man might with propriety provide himself with more than we suggested. 

Judging from the letters we have received, there seems considerable tightness in the Whist money market, 
and complaints of nonpayment and unpunctuality in the settlement of accounts seem to be less rare than we 
could have imagined. It behoves members of clubs at once to put a stop to this system. It is useless to 
complain of committees. The committees can know nothing of such matters unless formally brought before 
them. We are all loth to complain, but it is an obvious duty that every man should perform for the 
protection of his brother members. Some years ago a case was brought before us where two members of a 
club had been keeping a private account for a considerable period. Ultimately a difference arose, and one of 
the parties disputed a settlement of a particular day's account, then more than a fortnight old. In consequence 
of this case we proposed and carried a resolution at the Westminster Chess Club, making it obligatory on 
every member to report to the committee any case of default ; and that unless such report was made within 
forty-eight hours of the time the debt was incurred the committee would not entertain a complaint on the 
subject. This law was to protect the other members of the club from playing with a man who had not paid 
his previous debts. The rule in this case has acted sufficiently well, and we can commend it to other clubs. 
If the complaints are as general as we are led to believe, the reticence of members has led to a serious evil. 
A and B bet together, and book their transactions, or, worse still, trust to memory. They ascertain the 
score at the end of the day, and carry it over. A also has similar accounts with C, D and E. It is impossible 
for the others members to know how their accounts stand, and it would not be their duty to make any 
complaints on the subject It may be said that A, B, C and D can do as they like, and if they are contented, 
they need not consult the feelings and wishes of any one else. There is of course some truth in this. So long 
as the accounts are accurately kept, and the balances are paid, other members have nothing to do with the 
matter ; but in clubs we ought to consider the feelings of others, and, as in other walks of life, we ought to 
consider the consequences of our acts. These consequences are as certain as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, and they are disputes and wrangles about the score. When what every one has foreseen comes to 
pass, then the other members suffer inconvenience, and they have a right to complain. If the settlement has 
not taken place, in consequence of tlie absence of means, then the other members have reason to complain, 
because they are induced to play for money against straw. Often the cause is not the absence of means, but 
the desire to play off a score. This is a mania common amongst gamblers. The double or quits business, 
which induces men to play for higher stakes than they otherwise would. The gambler always desires to 
increase his stake, and if the gambler is not a good payer, the previous winner is more reckless about his 
betting, partly induced by the uncertainty of getting his money. Other members have a right to complain of 
llie conduct of any person who induces high play. High play always ruins a club. It may come sooner or 
later, but come it must, and anything which tends to break up a club is a subject common to all its members. 
It is obvious that in every society some one or other comes with insufficient means. They come to play 
cards ; they know the amount for which they intend to play ; yet they sit down, conscious that if they lose a 
couple of rubbers their funds will be exhausted, and rubber number three is played on the chance of winning. 
A gentleman would surely borrow of his friends, or refrain from play. In the former case one account only is 
opened, and the objection to that is that the lender may get short because he brings only sufficient means for 
himself, and does not carry money to lend to others. If the player without money does not borrow, then, at 
the end of the third rubber, he probably owes to both sides ; and at the end of the evening's sitting every one 
at the table has had to keep an account with him. We respectfully submit that we do not go to the card table 
to learn book-keeping ; and we would further urge that book-keeping at the office is not to all men the simplest 
operation ; and bustle and excitement do not tend to that accuracy that is advisable in such matters. The 
natural result of this is that the accounts differ. Now, we know that we are neither good book-keepers nor 
have we a perfect memory. It is sufficient labour to us to remember the cards, and keep the thread of the 
game, without having our minds occupied by an endeavour to recollect how the account stands. But suppose 
A says, I owe you ;£'5, and we reply, no, j£io; we have something to irritate both parties; and though 
one side may give way, there is oflen a lurking suspicion that our opponent was in error. Putting on one side 
this view, it should be borne in mind that many men (including ourselves) dislike playing on credit. We 
believe the system wrong in itself, as tending to make men play for more than they am afford. Again, half 
the pleasure lo some men is in receiving the money that they have won, and if they do not get it they are 
deprived of that pleasure to which they are entitled by the laws of the game. It may not be a high form of 
feeling, but it exists. To the miser the sight and touch of his gold is real enjoyment. We cannot explain the 
miser's feelings, any more than we are able to explain the gambler's. The feelings of both are indescribable. 
They seem totally opposed to each other. Yet we know of one instance, at least, where the miser and gambler 
were imited in one person, Elwes, the miser, was one of the greatest gamblers. The pangs he suffered whea 
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he lost, and the joy at clutching the gold that he had won, probably enabled him to get the greatest excitement 
in a given time that it was possible to obtain. 

At the end of the evening men ought to pay by cheque ; but, no ; they will leave it to the following day, 
and this necessitates the winner going to the Club the next day, or the winner may be going away, and he has 
to ask a friend to collect. This involves a letter to the friend ; an application by the friend for the money, and 
a remittance to the winner, and an acknowledgment of the cheque, all of which occasion trouble. But 
suppose one of the losers is a bad payer, and a bad payer very soon becomes known ; we have lost, and we have won ; 
we have paid our losses, and have to receive our gains ; we do not know for certain that we shall get our money. 
In this case we have an anxiety which we ought not to suffer, and we have to replenish our purse before playing 
again ; so that the careless man makes us use double the amount of capital we should otherwise require for 
our amusement There are players, who we class amongst the bad payers, who submit to have their bets 
refused, and if they were not the most thick skinned of mortals, they must know the reason for the refusal 
Some men with j^ioo in their pocket do not tender the ^^5 note they owed the previous night They 
wait to be asked, and declare they had quite forgotten it In this event the bad payer takes a chance in his 
favour, obviously unfair. The lender or the winner may have forgotten the jQ$. Custom and courtesy require 
such debts to be tendered. It is exceeding bad taste to wait to be asked for money, and it is obviously 
improper to sit down to play before first discharging previous obligations. ITie whole system comes upon 
us by surprise. We thought every gentleman had instilled in his breast that a debt lost at play must be 
obtained at any sacrifice, and presented to the winner within twenty-four hours of the debt bemg incurred. 
We know not who taught this lesson, but assuredly we never doubted but that this was the right course, 
and we never before heard of any gentleman acting otherwise. This brings us to the same conclusions that 
we have always insisted upon. Play for ready money, or not at all. Cease to play if you have not sufficient 
in your pocket If a very bad run of luck is against you, and you will persist in playing on, give your cheque 
for your loss at the end of the sitting. Let there be no carrying over, and no accounts. If any irregularity 
in payment occurs at the hands of any other member, regardless of friendship or feeling, act honestly towards 
your brother members, and report the matter to the Committee. This is, we fear, the only advice we can 
give in answer to the numerous letters we have received on the subject ; and we can only express our great 
regret and astonishment at the apparent universality of irregularities common to so many clubs. The members 
have the remedy in their own hands, and if they choose to submit in silence, or to give vent to their feelings 
in grumbling or complaining to us, they have only themselves to blame for their cowardly conduct 



IS IT A REVOKE ? 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 
Sir, — ^A and B play against C and D. Towards the end of the hand, A threw down his cards, claiming the 
game ; B threw down his cards, and C claimed the right to call. During the call, a Spade being played, C 
inadvertently called and took from the hand of A, who had a Spade, the King of Diamonds. A, deliberately 
and knowingly, allowed this. At the end of the game, A claimed a revoke from C, upon the ground that C had 
taken upon himself the direction of his, A's hand ; had himself played the cards, and was thus responsible. The 
question was referred to a bystander, who allowed A's claim. Of course such a decision was simply ludicrous. 

The matter was afterwards referred to me, and I decided that A had revoked. As the point is probably 
without precedent, and is certainly curious and interesting, I give you the reasons for my decision. I ground it 
upon the analogy of a single exposed card. Although it is usual for the adversaries to say, " if none of the 
suit, then the exposed card," I think it is clear the words " none of the suit," need not be used, and that 
the adversaries may content themselves with calling the exposed card. I think it is also clear that the 
adversaries have the right only to call^ and not to touchy the exposed card. It is also clear that if the exposed 
card is called and played, the player revokes, if he had one of the suit, and does not follow. The reason is 
that there is an intelligent being behind the cards, capable of protecting his own interests. 

It seems to me that there is no difference between the exposure of one, or of five or more cards. The 
game, under the circumstances stated, is still a game of Whist, played by four persons, but Whist made subject 
to certain legal penalties. It seems to me that it is no answer to say that the card not played was within 
sight of all, because the dealer may revoke, by not playing the turn-up trump (if that should be his only one), 
although it remains clear to all upon the table. 

The only difficulty arises fi-om analogy to Dummy. Dummy cannot revoke. Such is the law of the game. 
The reason of such law is, in my judgment, to be traced to the fact, that Dummy is a non-existent person. 

With us he is " Dummy," with the French *' Le mort," with the Germans " Der BUnde." His cards are 
not exposed within the meaning of the term ; they are not liable to be called at the will of the adversary. 

His hand is an open or discovered hand, and it is part of the game that the hand should be open, and all 
the players have an interest in such openness, and play up to and through the hand. I think therefore that 
Dummy furnishes no analogy. I am, Sir, yours obediently, F. H. Lewis, 

[We invite discussion upon the point — Ed.] 
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A HARD CASE. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 
Sir, — In some one, or more, of your issues last year (I am from home, and cannot refer), you illustrated the 
sometimes ruthless persistence of downright ill-luck at Whist, whilst, more recently, your "monthly" has 
contained curious instances of card combinations. You may perhaps consider the following, as signally 
illustrative of both, sufficiently curious to amuse your readers : — I had long been in a luckless vein, when a 
climax was vouchsafed in the shape of a loss of eleven consecutive rubbers. Malgre moi^ as it was dinner time, 
I consented to cut in for a twelfth. My right hand adversary dealt, his trump card being an Ace (of Spades). 
On listlessly taking up my own cards, I was pleasingly met by sight of King, Queen, Knave and three small 
trumps (six in all), and felt proportionately regretful that the sun was rising just as I had to go. Short-sighted 
mortal ! I lost five by cards, and it happened in this wise : — To clear the suit I led the Knave up to the (turned 
up) Ace. My left hand adversary followed suit. My partner did not, the right hand adversary winning with 
his Ace. He returned a small trump, and my partner being without, I put on the Queen, when, to my dismay, 
I found my left hand adversary also trumpless. I led another suit, tiie trick being again taken by my friend to 
the right, who then led the 10 of trumps, which I took with the King, wishing to stop the suit (which remained 
absolutely against me), because of a ** rujQf '' in Diamonds, on which I hoped to make one of my small trumps 
and the third trick. On leading however, my right hand adversary again took the trick, led out successively 
the 9, 8 and 7 of trumps, and, with aid of his partners cards, won every other trick, the only two we scored 
being those gained by King and Queen of Trumps. Very faithfully yours, J. Ratcliffe. 

[We condole with our correspondent. The vagaries of the cards know no bounds. We fancy Mr. Ratcliffe 
is a very ill-used man. The loss of eleven rubbers, consecutively, is hard. We do not know what is the 
laigest number that ever was lost, but we have lost eighteen, and we do not see that the loss of the eighteenth 
had anything to do with the ninteenth. We would not have betted any more on the nineteenth than on the 
first. The following hand was. played during the last month, by one of our leading English players : — 

Clubs trumps ; score love all. 













0>.0 o o 

Oa^ 
0^0 o o 



The player led the trump 7. He found his partner with the Queen, and lost five by cards. This seems 
an impossibility, but so it was. The lead is suggestive. Had the matter not have been a subject of discussion 
we should have led the H A. Reflection, however, shews that we have a reasonable chance of winning the 
game, and to that end, boldness is essential] 



WHIST PLAYERS PLAYING ECARTE. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 
Sir, — ^As the recognised recipient of Whist complaints, permit me to bring to your attention an innovation 
that, to an old player, is irritating in the extreme. I belong to two clubs, A and B, the one in town, 
the other in the country, which I have for many years firequented for the purpose of enjoying my rubber, 
Lately Ecart6 and Foose have been introduced, and the players at Whist who are sitting out play together 
at these games. This seems to me an irregularity that in former days would not have been permitted, and 
I shall be glad to know whether, in your judgment, this practice is legal, and, if legal, whether you think 
courtesy or etiquette should not forbid its practice ? X. 

[In our judgment the practice is contrary to the etiquette of Whist We are not dear that it is legal. 
We have written against the system repeatedly. We have always felt there was sufficient doubt on the point 
to make us hesitate to decide that a player who commenced playing at another game lost his right of re-entry 
to the Whist table. We thought that the point of law ought never to be raised, and that the good taste of the 
players ought to point out that by so acting others are deprived of their right and their enjoyment. The 
system prevents the Whist tables being formed. It is inconvenient to those already in the table, and it 
causes irritation and ill feeling unnecessarily. At the last meeting of the members of the Westminster 
Chess Club we proposed and carried a resolution to the effect that any Whist player who left the table to 
play at another game should vacate his seat if any other person desired to take his place. If X finds that 
the members of his club continue this objectionable habit we should recommend him to try at the next 
meeting of his club to carry a similar resolution. — £d.] 



DOUBLE DUMMY. 

The last Problem by Mr. F. H. Lewis has not been solved. We wait another month before giving a new 
Problem. 
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ECARTE. 

A POINT of law, apparently simple, has been submitted to us, which has occasioned much discussion. When 
the point is extracted from the mass of matter submitted to us, it is simply this : — " Can the King be counted 
in the first player's hand, when the King is led the first card after the King has touched the table?" On this 
a bet of j^ioo to j^io was laid. We have never heard any one doubt that he knew the law on the subject 
Every Ecartd player decides Aye or No, according to his conviction. Only half, unfortunately, decide Aye, 
and file other halif Nay. It is an old proverb that " Fools rush in where angels fear to tread." The ignorant 
see no difficulties ; the wise man inquires and doubts. It was suggested that we should decide the point by 
Hoyle's laws. Now it struck us at once that Hoyle never wrote on Ecart^ at all. There is no edition of 
Hoyle, published in his lifetime, that contains anything on the subject of Ecart^. But men who take up 
Hoyle's Games assume that Hoyle wrote the laws. Hoyle's first edition of Whist was published in 1743, and 
he died in the year 1769, aged 97; and, as we have said, no edition of Hoyle published before that time 
contains anything on the subject Report says that Ecart6 was invented in the time of the French Revoli*- 
tion ; and, unless we are mistaken, the game was first called Ctd-levL If the game was not introduced until 
the French Revolution, it follows that Hoyle could not have written on the subject. We have three 
editions of Hoyle's Games, by Charles Jones, 1799 and 1814, and by Charles Pigott, 1810, in neither of 
which is the game referred to ; and as each of these editors were distinguished card players at the time they 
respectively wrote, we take it that, up to 18 14, the game was unknown in this country. We are quite aware 
that at this period the English would look with considerable prejudice on anything coming from France, and 
that this would be sufficient reason to prevent the game becoming popular ; but we cannot understand how 
it was that gentlemen professing to give all card games should have remained ignorant of Ecart6 up to 18 14. 
We have dso before us an English translation of the " Academy of Play," from the French of the Abbe 
Bellecoiu:, published by F. Newbery, the comer of St Paul's Churchyard, without date, but which, from 
internal evidence, we think was published about 1800. The preface to this work commences — " This 
edition of the Academy of Play is much more complete than any that has hitherto appeared, as the utmost 
dilligence has been used in collecting, arranging, and ftiUy explaining every game that is now played, not only 
at Court and in Paris, but in all the provinces." This edition contains nothing about Ecartd It is somewhat 
remarkable that no one appears to know an)rthing about the origin of the game. 

Mr. Carleton, who edited Bohn's Handbook, appears to have obtained the Laws from a fiiend, who 
wrote them 10 years before, after a long residence on the Continent, and for the use, in the first instance, 
of his immediate friends. Bohn's Handbook was published in 1850. These rules would therefore be written 
some time prior to 1840. Mr. Carleton, or the author, writes — "Of all games of commerce the most 
fashionable at this moment is Ecart6. Yet, strange to say, we have never yet been furnished with a complete 
treatise on its rules ; still less has any writer indicated die method of playing, or explained its niceties and 
different combinations." 

Mr. Carleton however seems to have been in error if he meant that the rules he gave were the first 
published in England, because the laws are contained in Major " A." The first edition (which however we 
have not before us) was published in December 1834, and this was the leading authority on Whist until 
Cavendish, and subsequently Mr. Clay, gave U3 their valuable works, but it would seem that Mr. Carleton 
was ignorant of Major A's existence. 

We will now give all the authorities on the point at issue seriatim, 

NouvdU Acadkmie des Jeux, Par C. B., Amateur, Hubert, Paris. 1822. 

Art I. Le Roi compte un point pour celui qui le toume ou qui I'a dans la main. 

Art. 2. II faut annoncer le Koi avant de jouer, en disant ; J^ ai le Roi, ou le jouer la premiere des cinq cartes, ou le mcttre 
Bur le tapis pour avoir droit de le compter dans la main. 

Academie des Jeux. Par Van Tenac. 
Celui qui a dans son jeu le Roi de la couleur de la retoume, marque un point mais il faut pour cela annoncer le Roi a^ant 
d'avoir jete sa premiere carte, c'est-i-dire avant que cette carte ait touch^ le tapis. 
Pour annoncer le Roi, on dit : J*ai le Roi. 
Si c^est le Roi lui-mdme que I'on joue pour premiere carte, ou peut le marquer sans I'annoncer autrement. 

Major A. 

The King, either turned or held, is marked one point ; the elder must declare it before he plays, or, when he leads the King, 
mark it at the time ; the younger hand must always declare Uie King before he plays to the first lead. 

Bohfis Handbook of Games. By Carleton (J. W.) 

It is not sufficient that the holder of the King mark it, he ought to distinctly announce '' that he has the King." If the holder 
is also " the player," he ought to make this announcement before he leads his first card, except when he plays King first, and, in that 
case, it is allowable to announce it after it is on the table, but before it is covered by the adversary's card. 

HoyUs Games. By G. H., Esq. Longmans and Co. 1853. 

The King always counts for one, whether it be turned up or dealt ; but if held in the hand, it must be announced before the 
player plays, or he loses the right to mark it. 
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Hoylis Games Improved. Milner and Sowerby, Halifax. 1865. 

If either of the players holds the King of Trumps in his hand, he is bound to declare it before he plays a card, saying, ** I hold 
the King ;" but if he intends to lead the King, he need not announce it until he has played ; but should he then allow his 
opponent to play a card before he announces it, he cannot count at the time. 

The Pocket Laws of Ecarte, By Cavendish. Thos. De La Rue and Co., London. 1870. 

22. If either player holds the King of Trumps in his hand he must announce the King before playing his first card, or the 
light to mark it is lost. It is not sufficient to mark the King held in hand without announcing it. 

23. If the King is the card first played, it may be announced when in the act of playing, instead of before pla)dng. 

The best lawyer in England would find some difficulty in deciding the law on this particular point Yet, 
as we have said, every person with whom we have conversed has the answer to the question on the tip of his 
tongue and reasons in abundance to support his view. 

Nos. I and 2, which we have quoted, permits the King to be counted if played first, without saying 
anything, and there is reason in this. No harm has been done to the second player. Major A says 
he must mark it at the time, but query what time? Bohn says he may mark it after the card is 
on the table, and before it is covered. G. H. omits to notice the distinction drawn between the 
King played, the first card and any other card played, and keeps the law plain that the King must be 
marked before he plays. The "writer of Messrs Sowerby's article is unknown to us. He introduces 
the covering the card, but finishes by saying " he cannot count at the time," and lastly. Cavendish says 
it can be marked when in the act of playing, without defining what is the act of play, and insisting 
strongly on the King being called, and stating that counting it is not sufficient. The distinction drawn by 
Cavendish appears to be to treat tiie King as honours are treated at Whist, />., it is part of the duty thrown 
on the players to remember the honours — to call attention to the fact that you score them, and not 
simply to mark them. 

The act of play must mean the act of the leader, and the act must consist in playing the King, and the 
act is completed when the card has left the hand and touched the table. This is what we take it is the real 
meaning of Cavendish's law, and this, we say, is the law, viz., that the King can be counted up to the time 
it leaves the players' hand and touches the table, and not afterwards, but if the player retains hold of tHi 
card then the King cannot be called after the second player has played. 

It seems to us that, according to the French laws, the King could originally be counted if played first without 
any formality, but it seems also that the laws and customs of the game when it was introduced into England 
became more strict and formal. We find this in nearly every game. Penalties in France are almost unknown. 
Here all rules bristle with penalties. In France, at two handed games, the opponent would point out an error. 
Here, when the player has backers, such a thing is unknown. Yet the best French living players that we 
have been able to consult are of opinion that in France, at the clubs, the King could not be marked after it 
reached the table. We may add, on the authority and by the courtesy of the Committee, that the case has 
never been decided at the Portland. We have decided the law to the best of our judgment^ and we decline 
to decide the bet 



BILLIARDS. 

Our suggestion to form a Committee to settle the laws of this game has been met with such cordial welcome 
from all classes that we cannot doubt this important point will now be carried. The principal suggestion that 
has been made this month is, that we should deal with the laws of Pool in the same manner ^at we have 
dealt with the laws of Billiards. We are now engaged in this work, and we hope to lay before our readers, 
next month, a draft code of Pool. It has been suggested that we should postpone the final formation of the 
Committee until this code has also been circulated ; but, in the meantime, all Billiard table makers, Billiard 
writers, amateurs, professional players and others, interested in the subject, who are willing to serve, and who 
have not already signified their willingness to act on the Committee, should communicate with us at once. 
We suggest that the principal clubs should select a member willing to be their delegate. This would give the 
Committee increased strength, and we are assured that some, at least, of the clubs will adopt this course. A 
copy of the proposed codes will be sent, gratis, on receipt of stamped address, on application to our printer. 



DRAMATIC NOTES. 

Thb month succeeding Christmas usuaUy offers a blank field to the eye of the commentator on theatrical 
doings, but this year the production of Mr. Gilbert's new play, Charity^ at the Haymarket, and the 
adaptation by the same gentleman of Mrs. Edwardes' novel, Ought We to Visit Her^ at the Royalty, form topics of 
interest, not only from the merits of the plays themselves, but also firom the social questions which constitute 
the plot in each case. Is a woman who has (perhaps by no fault of her own) once fallen to be for ever 
persecuted and despised by society, even though her lUe is blameless save for the one spot, is the question 
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asked by Mr. Gilbert in Charity, Is a woman, good and virtuous, to be snubbed and humiliated by the 
dwellers on the sunny side of society simply because she has emerged from the shady side, is the question 
asked by Mrs. Edwardes and Mr. Gilbert at the Royalty. In both cases the answer should be — ^no ; but is^ 
and will remain as long as the world lasts — yes. Both cases constitute, not exactly a problem, for the 
solution is unfortunately easy, but a difficulty, which has troubled the hearts of generous men and women in all 
ages, a difficulty on which no settled conclusions can be arrived at, and a difficulty which, we think, it is worse 
than useless to present on the stage. Audiences at theatres will not take the authors' sentiments as intended 
for their own guidance in real life, and there being nobody to take the side of society in the play, the author, 
in his championship of woman, does not introduce fair representatives of society. 

In speaking of Charity we must also go back to Mr. Wilkie CoUins's New Magdalen^ for the two are 
very much alike. Mr. Gilbert's word is quite enough to prove that he has not copied Mr. Collins, but the 
resemblance, however accidental, is striking, and must be referred to. In both plays the sinning woman is 
so drawn as to enlist sympathy ; the virtuous woman and the representatives of society are disagreeable, 
narrow-minded, heartless, hypocritical, or, as in Charity^ actually criminal ; and in both a warm-hearted and 
broad-church parson espouses the cause of the unhappy heroine, and takes her off to the Colonies. Of the 
two authors, Mr. Collins is the better (by a long way) in construction, whilst Mr. Gilbert is more lively and 
original in dialogue. In construction Mr. Gilbert has frequently shown himself very weak, from the time he .wrote 
An Old Score ; and the construction of Charity is very weak indeed. To this moment we are utterly at a loss 
to understand what it was that Smailcy did, and what connection it had with Mrs. Van Brugh's marriage, or 
want of marriage, which causes him to collapse so suddenly in the last act. We have referred to the criticisms 
in the daily papers for a better knowledge, but can find nothing to guide us to it When the unhappy SmaUey, 
in reply to his son — who says he will follow him to the end — observes that " the end is near," we wonder 
whether he has committed a murder ; but there is no hint of that The opportune rushing in of all the 
characters at the close of the third act, to hear Mrs. Van Brugh's confession, is unnatural, as also is their 
assembling one by one in the clergyman's library in the last act The " collaring " of Fred Smailey by Ted 
Athelney, when the former gentleman abandons his betrothed, is absurd, for nothing comes of it ; and the hint 
of the lady's transference of her affections to Ted is too abrupt These are technical faults of detail ; bat 
Mr. Gilbert's whole framework seems to us unsound. He shows us two women who have committed the sin 
which society docs not forgive ; the one is rich and without fault, except that she has a daughter not bom in 
wedlock, the other a common tramp, thief, " and worse." But yet Mr. Gilbert makes the grounds of persecution 
of heroine number one proceed from the wish of her enemies to obtain her money, and in the case of the 
second it is her thieving that gets her into trouble. So that Charity is, as far as the action goes, not a tale 
of the harshness of society towards these women, but a melodramatic story of the plans pursued by a wicked 
man to obtain an amiable but weak lady's fortune. In the same way, Mercy Merrick, in the New MagdaUriy 
robs another woman of her name and place in society, and on her success and failure in this proceeding the 
interest turns, not at all on her past life. And if the authors show the hopelessness of their case, by evading 
the real points at issue, they show it still more by making their representatives of society either weak 
or wicked. Do they wish us to believe that all members of society who do not love or befriend repentant 
!Magdalens are either criminal and heartless as the Smailey's in Charity^ or narrow minded and vindictive as 
Horace Holmcroft and Grace Roseberry in the New Magdalen ? And if anything more were wanted to ensure 
the failure of Mr. Gilbert's generous but quixotic mission, it would be the presentation of his social problem at 
the Haymarket Theatre, and the appearance of Mr. Buckstone in the cast We impute no blame or want of 
feeling to actor or audience, but from time immemorial visitors to this Theatre associate Mr. Buckstone and 
any ];lay in which he acts as something to be laughed at right through, no matter what the story may be. 
The delicate fancies of Pypnallon and Galatea and The Wicked World were converted into indelicacies by the 
Haymarket audience, and on the niglit of our visit to Cliarity^ Ruth Tredgett's terrible confessions, written 
in earnest and powerful language, and delivered with great talent by Mrs. Mellon, were received by the 
gallery with loud laughter. As for Ou^ht We to Visit HtTy it calls for little comment, but here also the " county" 
ladies, who object to the introduction of Mrs. Theobald into their society not from any blot on her character, 
but ])ecause she has been a dancer, are drawn in an exaggerated and unnatural style. As for its construction, 
the impossibility of converting a novel into a play with success is now conclusively settled ; but the third act 
of Ought Wc to Visit Her, is perhaps as clumsily constructed as anything we have seen, and would surely have 
been hissed if it had occurred in an original play. 

There is a comic side to the contemplation of these three plays, which we must notice, at the risk of being 
called flippant The authors in each case come to the conclusion thai society has the best of it, and that 
therefore their heroines and their champions must decamp. Society, says Lord Lytton in the Parisians, as it 
now stands, is like a wall ; you knock your head against it, you scatter your brains, and you dislodge a stone. 
Society smiles, in scorn, effaces the stain, and replaces the stone. Accordingly a move is made towards the 
Colonies, where, in a new land, &c., the prejudices of effete Old England may be despised. Julian Gray and 
Alcrcy Merrick have long since arrived at the happy land; Mr. and Mrs. Theobald have followed them, and now 
Mr. Athelney and Mrs. Van Brugh, Ted Athelney and Eve have left these inhospitable shores. It was not for 
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nothingthat Mr. Gilbert called Mr. Athelney,in the programme of Charity,^, colonial bishop "elect," though at first 
sight the fact of his being elect, or returned on unlimited leave of absence, might seem immaterial No hint 
is given in Charity that Mr. Athelney and Mrs. Van Brugh will make a match of it, but it may be presumed 
that they will do so, for the presence of a handsome widow in a colonial bishop's establishment might cause 
scandal, even in black society. If those whom it may concern were to follow the suggestions of many of our 
authors, there would be a vast emigration from this country ; all the nice people, nice that is with the excep- 
tion of a single amiable weakness, would fly to some colony, Coomassie for instance, when it has been con- 
verted into an English settlement ; and all the disagreeable people, disagreeable that is on every point save 
that they prefer to pay homage to virtue rather than to vice, will be left at home. In such a case what will 
the authors do ? Their mission would appear to be over here, and if they elected to throw in their lot with 
the expatriated ones they would hardly find a publisher for their wares. 

The production of a new play, called Committed for Trials at the Globe Theatre, a few days ago, raises 
another difficulty as to the value of such a work as Charity, We can understand the motives of a man who, 
burning wath a noble zeal, devotes his pen to the cause of unjustly-treated woman ; but what is to be said of 
the sincerity of that man, if in the next moment he writes a play, or adapts it from the French, in which he 
makes a laughing-stock of these institutions, and that state of society without which no charity could be 
exercised. It is, we suppose, an undeniable fact that Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Tomline are one and the same 
person. Mr. Gilbert, in his own name, writes Charity^ which, with all its faults, has a noble moral ; the visitor 
at the Haymarket comes away softened, and grateful to the author for the work he has done. Should this same 
visitor go to the Globe, he finds Mr. Gilbert, as Mr. Tomline, in the adapter of a play which turns on 
the flirtation and adventures of a man with another man's wife, whilst the husband is supping with ballet-girls. 
Should he go to the Royalty, he finds Mr. Gilbert first, in his own name, rebuking society for its treatment 
of Mrs. Theobald, in Oui^ht We to Visit Her; afterwards, as Mr. Tomline, comically describing, in 
T7u Realms of Joy ^ the difficulties experienced by two men who have brought each others wives to the 
same theatre. The playgoer is thus between the horns of a dilemma ; if he agrees with Mr. Tomline, 
that women are fair game for intrigue, and that marriage vows are a joke, what is the use of Mr. (iilbert ? 
But if he holds to Mr. Gilbert, as he has seen him in his Haymarket plays, his opinion of Mr. Tomhne 
would be such as we could not write here, without laying ourselves open to an action for libel. For our 
own part we have so high an opinion of Mr. Gilbert that we would gladly see him suppress Mr. Tomline. 

As we said at the beginning of this article, the month after Christmas is a dull one. Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden absorb huge crowds of people, morning and evening, and the critic can only look on 
and wonder how long parents will delude their children into believing present pantomimes to be amusing 
and merr}'. One or two burlesques have been lately produced, but we doubt whether, even with the political 
clement thrown in, a liking for burlesque can be revived. The feature of this and the coming season is. 
undoubtedly tlie adaptation of coarse French plays for English use. Educated and intelligent Frenchmen 
despise them, but the majority' of our critics idolise them, and do their utmost to acclimatise them. 
Mr. Tomline has already adapted " incidents " from three of these plays, Le Roi Candaule, Le Chapeau de 
Paille d'ltalie and Le Reveilion. At present these have been gently insinuated as afterpieces, coming on at a 
late hour ; soon no doubt, we shall have not merely one, but all of the " incidents " of a Palais Royal play, and 
the chief place in the programmes of many theatres will be devoted to their presentation. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 






CHESS. 

V. M. N. P. (Mexico).— Thanks for the problems. We note 
your wish in reference to the one published, and shall endeavour 

to comply with it. 

L!Tri.i:Joi:(Bridport).— If Black plays i K to B 6, Whites 
answer is 2 Q to Q B 2, and 3 Q to Q 3 mate ; if i K to 
R 3 White plays 2 Kt to K R 2, and 3 Q to K R 8 mate. 

W. C. (Eastwood).— Your letter shall be attended to next 
month. It comes too late for research. 

R. H. D. R.— The problems were considered too weak. We 
shall be happy to examine any further contributions from you. 

A. C. P.— Deferretl. We had not a spare diagram this 
moDth. The correction shall be made. 

L. H. LOFTIIOUSE. — Problems received with thanks. 

W. B. (Clapham Park).— It is not suitable for our Papers. 
We shall be glad to send you a few notes on the subject, with 
which a friend has favoured us. 

C, Puller.— We see no ambiguity in the law J* If a player 
moke a false move he must, at the choice of his opponent, 
and according to the case, either move his own man legally, 



capture the man legally, or move any other man legally 
moveable." We do not see our way to express it clearer. 

W. C. (Cheltenham). — Thanks. The book has come t» 
hand. 

J. M. (Brighton). — The three mover next month, as arranged. 

E. D. (New York). — Exchange sent to the amended address.. 
Thanks for your good wishes. 

W. N. (St. Neots). — Your correction was noted at the time. 
If you were not informed of this, it was an oversight. 
R. W. J. (Lancaster). — Thanks for the Problems. 

F. C. Collins. — Your explanation is far from satisfactory. 
D. O WoLLASTON (Ipswich). — We believe you are right;. 

the error was on our part. 

C. W. M. D.— Thanks for the Problems. The position in 
the present number is, in our opinion, a masterly one. 

WHIST. 

J. S. L. [Placing the Cards).— May I ask you to decide a 
bet ? A, B, C and D are playing a rubber. The four cards 
of a trick have been played, but not touched. A is playing with 
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C, B is plajdng with D. A requests the cards to be placed. 
The adversaries demur, and a bystander enunciates the following 
proposition : " You may ask yovx partner to draw his card, but 
not your adversary.^* A reoli^ ** If the cards have not been 
gathered, or touched for gathering, I may ask each and every 
one to place his or their cards, but if they have been gathered or 
touched, I may ask no one" The bystander says, "I'll bet you 
a sovereign you can never ask your adversary to draw his card." 
I accepted the bet, subjec. to your decision. Have I to pay the 
bystander, or does his sovereign become my property? — Ans, 
Rule 85 is as follows : — ** Any one during the play of a trick, or 
after the four cards are played, and before, but not after they 
are touched for the purpose of gathering them together, may 
demand that the cards be placed before their respective players. 
"Draw your card, partner, is an improper and irregular demand. 
The formula, " Draw your cards," should always be employed. 
The bystander therefore loses the bet. 

J. E. B. {Dummy deals). — The authority for our statement is 
found in the Second Edition of '* J. C." — it is as follows : — " !•, 
Dummy's partner, has not the choice of dealing for himself or 
for Dummy ; he must deal for Dummy ;" and if you refer to paige 
195, also of the Second Edition, you will find a new chapter on 
Double Dummy, which apparently you have overlooked, and in 
this he says : — "It should be borne in mind that Dummy, and 
not his partner, deals at the commencement of the rubber. This 
is a penalty, not a privilege. It is true that, if his partner deal, 
14 cards, instead ot 13, are known to the adversaries ; but, on 
the other hand, when Dummy deals, an adversary has the great 
advantage of leading up to the exposed hand. To lead through 
it, is never any great advantage, and is often disadvantageous. 
Were Dummy to deal every hand, the odds in his favour would 
disappear. For this reason, if his adversaries are of unequal 
strength, they will do well to place the stronger player on his 
right hand. It is very easy to lead up to the exposed hand, and 
much more difficult to lead through it." 

Whist {Revoke). — Will you iJ good enough to decide the 
following ; whether a revote can be counted before the trump 
card is turned up for the next deal, or whether it must be claimed 
before the cards are cut for the next deal ? — Ans. A revoke 
cannot be claimed after the cards are cut for the next deal. 

Damon {Dealer's duty).—i. Will you tell me if the dealer at 
Whist has a right to meddle ^ith any cards but bis own after 
they are dealt, and the trump card has been turned ; or indeed at 
any time during the deal? It would probably take more space 
than you would care to spare in order to give a definition of a 
mis-deal. A and M are partners, H and W their adversaries. 
A deals, and turns up the trump card on the cards lying before 
H, his lefl hand adversary. A contends that he has a right to 
move the cards, bringing the trump, and the cards with it, to 
himself, passing his own to W, W s to M, and M's to H,- and 
that, after this process, if each player have thirteen cards it is 
not a mis-deal. — Ans. i. The facts are not clearly stated. If 
the dealer commenced by giving the first card lo any player, 
other than the one lo his left ; or, if the trmnp card came in due 
order to the right hand player, in either case there would be a 
mis-deal. But if all that is meant is that the dealer placed the 
packs between the players, instead of in their front, the packs 
might be moved, by the dealer, to their proper places, or he 
might put any card to the right pack, when there was a doubt as 
to which pack the card belonged. Turning the trump card on 
an adversary's pack would not make a mis-deal. As to what 
constitutes a mis-deal the code gives plain niles. 2. ( Taking up 
a played card). — Has a player a right to take up his card 
again if he can do so before another is played, or if he be the 
last player before the trick is gathered ? H contends that he 
has, because no one is injured by it but himself, and he, of course, 
subjects himself to the usual penalty for exposing a card. — Ans. 
H cannot take up his card again when once played. 

B. B. {Looking at last trick). — A and B play against X 
and Z, A wins a trick and leads again ; when it is B's turn 
to pla)', he asks to see the last trick. Can he do so? X 
and Z contend that he cannot see the trick until he has 
played. — Ans. B has a right to see the last trick before he 
plays. Every player has a right to see the last trick, and they 
can do so before or after playing. 

H. E. H. {Leading out of turn), — A and B are partners. 
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A, out of turn, leads the Ace of Hearts ; the opponents com* 
mand a lead of Clubs from B, and, subsequently, claim to treat 
the Ace of Hearts as an exposed card. Have they this rights 
or not ? — Ans. No. Yon can only have one penalty, and that 
you have taken. 

Colonel. — Your question is answered above^ under initials 
H. E. H. 

T. Dowson (Betting on the laws). — We wrote to yon privately' 
but you gave a wrong address, and oor letter was returned. 
The subject is one worthy of discussion, and we shall be glad 
to'hear from you. We object as strongly as you do to betting 
about the laws, but we cannot say a bet is void so long as each 
side had a chance of winning. We cannot advise whether your 
view was correct without more facts, and yon must bear in mind 
that if we once treated bets as jokes, the old nuisance of bettiog 
on every possible event would be revived, and when the matter 
was decided the loser would declare that it was only a joke, 
and thus the honest men would pay, and the dishonest wonld 
get out of their engagements. 

J. R. (E. J. U. S. Club). {Leads). — At whist, having Ace and 
Kmg only of a suit, which of the two cards should be led first? 
— Ans. We do not think the lead is given in any book. It is 
of course a forced lea<l. The lead of Ace and King is generally 
understood to mean that the player has no more. The lead « 
King Ace does not convey that information, therefore we shoidd 
lead Ace King and not King Ace. The inference drawn ss 
above suggest^ has, we suppose, come from practice. 

ECARTE. 

S. {Dealing out of turn). — If A deals out of turn, and B 
discovers the error after the trump card is turned, and before 
discarding or playing, the right dealer must deal, and the cards 
improperly dealt are left on the table and played with as they 
stand the next hand. This has always been the law and practice 
so far as we know. In a note to Law 15, in "Cavendisn,"that 
gentleman points out the practice, and an objection to it, and 
thereupon he invents a new law, to the effect that, after the trump 
card is turned, the deal must stand. It is an unfortunate habit 
that Cavendish has, of endeavouring to make the laws of this 
island different to the laws of the Continent. We know of no 
authority in support of his views. The law, as we have stated 
it, is universal in all parts of the world where Ecart^ is played. 
See "Major A.," Law S ; " Bohn's Handbook," Law 12; 
" Hoyle's Games," by G. H., Longman and Co., 1853, p. 176 ; 
" Acad^mie des Jeux," par Van Tenac, Law 32, p. io6u 

EcARTE Player, Junior Athemeum {Revoking at EcartSi^ 
— I. Is there such a thing as a " revoke " at Ecart^? 2. Pro- 
vided there is a revoke, is there any penalty for revoking? 
3. Supposing a player has played a wrong card {i.e.y not fol- 
lowed suit), and the game is stopped at once before another card 
be played, is that a revoke? — Ans. The best authority on 
Ecart^ published in this country is Major A.'s book. He says, 
" No revoke is allowed, and a trick must be won if a superior 
card is held ; there is no under>play or surprise ; the cards are 
to be taken up again,' and he who has revoked or under-played 
counts one point less than he would have scored." This is, in 
our opinion, the law on the subject. The French law, as stated 
in Academic des Jeux, par Van Tenac, Is as follows : — " Si un 
joueur a renonc^ ou sous-fore^, d^ qu'on s'en aper^oit, chacon 
reprend ses cartes pour jouer de nouveau. Dans ce cas, le 
joueur qui k renonc^ ou sous-fore^ ne gagne qu'un point s*il fait la 
vole, et rien s'il fait le point." Bohn's Hand-book, p. 252, 
law 2, says, " When a player revokes or under-forces, he is 
obliged to re-take his card, and the hand is played over again ; 
but a player committing this fault does not score if he make the 
point and only scores one if he makes the vole. We think the 
word "this ought to be either of these." Cavendish gives the 
same, rule 43, " If a player renounces when he holds a card of 
the suit led, or if a player under-forces, his adversary has the 
option of requiring the hands to be taken up and played again 
or not." In either case, &c., following the above law. We are 
not aware of any authority that gives the player not in fault any 
option in the matter. In our judgment tiie cards must hie 
re-played. In answer to 3, the player is in time to rectify his 
error, and thus save his revoke. 
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" The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The first number of a new journal, called the City of London Chess Magazine^ appeared last month, edited by 
Mr. Potter, of the City of London Chess Club, assisted by several of our strongest metropolitan players. In a 
preface, distinguished for the good taste displayed in the references to his contemporaries, the editor informs 
us that he has founded his principal hope of public support upon his exclusive devotion to the subject of 
Chess, but that he does not intend to rely upon devotion alone. We are not aware that there exists any con- 
siderable number of amateur Chess players who are unable to enjoy the study of a game or a problem if these 
are supplemented by amusements of a different description without additional cost But whedier they exist or 
not, we are quite sure that there is plenty of good work for a new Chess missionary, and if our contemporary's 
absolute devotion to Caissa should gain the goddess's exclusive affection, and lead to a happy imion, we shall 
be the first to acknowledge his wisdom in announcing '^ no cards." The first number contains eight Games and 
eight problems, besides the correspondence games between London and Vienna so far as they have proceeded, 
an article entitled " Analytical Excursions," by Herr Zukertort, " News of the Month," &c. 

The Annual Dinner of the City of London Chess Club was held on the i ith ult, Mr. Rabbeth, the President, 
in the chair. The vice-chair was occupied by the late President, Mr. Gastineau. The gathering comprised upwards 
of sixty members and visitors, including most of the notabilities of the game residing in London. After the 
usual loyal toasts had been given and received, with due honours, the President, in proposing the toast of 
" The City of London Chess Club," dilated with considerable eloquence and evident sincerity upon the 
practical uses of Chess, and the remarkable intellectual superiority of Chess players when compared with their 
less accomplished neighbours. A cynical person might object to this sort of thing, and remind us that we 
cannot eke out our real stature by setting ourselves upon stilts. But after all, who is injured or even offended 
by it ? Not the less accomplished neighboiu: at all events, for, being ignorant, he never knoweth it ; and for 
the cynical person we have no consideration whatever. The President then proposed the health of Mr. Gastineau, 
the late President, and one of the most popular of the honourable line who have fiUed that high office. The 
next toast was the health of Mr. Lowenthal, who, in a speech remarkable for its length and its ability, referred 
to some matters which, although apparently personal to himself, are not without interest to the general body of 
Chess players. From his speech we gather that the true cause of his retirement from Land and Waier was not 
(as was generally reported) shattered health, but the refusal of the authorities of Land and Waier to devote 
a weekly page of the paper to Chess. And as the immense quantity of games, problems, intelligence, &c., 
at his disposal could not be condensed into half a page, he felt compelled to retire from the position of 
editor. Whatever the cause may have been, every Chess player will be glad to learn that Mr. Lowenthal's 
health is apparently good and even robust. Before resuming his seat Mr. Lowenthal, after paying the tribute 
of a separate compliment to every eminent person in the room, including happy allusions to Mr. Cochrane's 
" genial skill," and Mr. MacdonnelFs " inheritance " of genius from his "great namesake," proposed the 
health of the visitors, coupling with the toast the name of Mr. Cochrane. Mr. Cochrane returned thanks, 
and referred incidentally to the awful calamity now afflicting our fellow subjects in India. The health of the 
several officers of the Club was then proposed in separate toasts, whereupon Mr. Sutton proposed them all 
over again, under the generic title of " The Committee," of which body, if we are not mistaken, they are all 
ex officio members. Nevertheless Mr. Sutton's speech was a pleasant one to Chess players, for, said he, the 
love of Chess could not exist in a mind that was not artistic and refined, and the highest form of Chess player 
-was more than mortal. The last train, which like time and tide waits for no man, obliged us to leave about 
this time ; but it is said that the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious joke culminated in the speech of 
IVIr. Macdonnell. Before concluding our report, we must compliment the management upon their considerate 
regard for the comfort of the guests, and if we have not accepted without flinching the superabundant ideality 
of the speakers, we can assure ()ur readers that it is impossible to disparage their genuine enthusiasm for the 
game of Chess. 

The second annual Chess match between the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge will be played 
at the City of London Chess Club on the 27th instant, the evening before the boat race. 

Herr Steinitz has been the guest of the Liverpool Chess Club during the last few weeks, and during his 
visit played, looking over the boards, against several of the members simultaneously. 
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The Chess department of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle is now edited by Mr. J. Charleton, who gives 
each week a smartly written editorial article, original problems, and games under the title of "Old Gems Reset. ** 
The Newcastle Chronicle has a large circulation, and we can recommend it to problem composers as an 
excellent medium for the dissemination of their " ideas." 

The Huddersfield College Magazine^ edited by Mr. J. Watkinson, and the Norvicensian, edited by 
Mr. C. W. M. Dale, deserve our " peppercorn " of praise, and we pay it accordingly. 

In the January number of La Straiegie there appeared the first part of an article from the pen of 
Mons. Delannoy, under the title of "Souvenirs," which has only to be known to command the admiration of 
the Chess playing fraternity. Delannoy is a familiar name to the readers of the Chess periodicals of France, 
and his numerQus articles, contributed in the youth of the present generation, to the Palamede, and later ta 
the Nouvelle Regerue and the Strategic^ have stamped him as one of the most graceful and facile >vriters known 
in the literature of our Game. To every habitu^ of " The Divan," where London Chess players most da 
congregate, M. Delannoy is well known, and his play, which is characterised by great vitality and resource, 
often attracts a gallery of spectators, even when stronger but slower players are engaged in the room. The 
first part of the article under notice refers to the past, and comprises the writer's reramiscences of the Caf^ de 
la Regence and Parisian Chess players. The continuation, which appeared in the February number of 
La Strategies deals with the present, and should have a special interest for English Chess players. With a 
few masterly touches the writer presents us with a series of portraits of the most prominent habitufe of the 
Divan, including Messrs. Aytoun, Boden, Bird, Blackbume, Dick, Hoffer, Horwitz, Lowe, Macdonnell,Wisker, 
and Zukertort. It is impossible to do the writer justice in a summary of an article distinguished for its grace 
and elegance, its wit without the semblance of coarseness, and its 
personality devoid of offence. Our readers should procure the number 
for themselves, and they can do so through Mr. W. W. Morgan, 
67 Barbican, E.C. 

A propos of a remark which appeared in our usually well informed 
contemporary, the Austrian Schachzeitung^ that the first problem tourney 
was that in connection with the Era (1856), it is worth recording that 
the first problem tourney was organised in this country in 1854. Mr. 
Grimshaw of York gained the first prize, and the late Silas Angas of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne the second. As an interesting piece of " folk 
lore,*' we here reproduce Mr. Grimshaw's problem. 

The Austrian Schachzeitung has a curious problem this month in 
nwnoriam of Chang and £ng the Siamese twins. 

The match for 50 dollars a side recently played in Philadelphia 
between Messrs. Mason and Martinez ended in favour of the former 
gentleman, who scored four to his adversary's three, two being drawn. 
By the conditions of the match, however, the drawn games counted as 
a half game to each player, so that the official score stands, Mr. 
Mason 5, Mr. Martinez, 4. During his visit to Philadelphia, Mr. Mason 

(who resides in New York) contested several games with Mr. Elson, winning them all ; and with Mr. 
Reichelm, the editor of the Chess Recordy he contested in all seven games, losing one and drawing six. 

From the Golden Age we learn that Mr. Belden, the accomplished Chess Editor of the Hartford TitneSy has 
been elected an honorary member of the Brooklyn Chess Club. 

We have received a copy of the Vox Populi, a Lowell ne^-spaper, containing an excellent letter on the 
subject of Chess, from the pen of Miron Hazeltine, of New York. Miron gives a summary of the great fight 
at Vienna, and fairly divides the honours of the battle between Mr. Blackbume and Herr Steinitz. 

The Watertoum Morning Despatch announces that Mr. B. M. Neill, of the Danbury News, has won a 
match of Mr. Ware, of Boston, with a score of nine to a " duck's egg " and one draw. Mr. Neill is a composer 
of fine problems, as most of our readers are aware, and his column in the Danbury News should be in the 
hands of all lovers of problems. 

A rumour had spread, and found some credence in America, that there was a youthful prodig)' in 
Philadelphia, who had contracted a habit of scoring even games against Mr. Reichelm. We learn now from 
the IVatertoicm Re- Union that Mr. Reichelm had similarly contracted a habit of yielding the prodigy the odds 
of eight moves. This latter fact may be regarded as one of those proverbial circumstances that alter cases. 

The Maryland Chess Review announces a Problem Tourney, open to the world, in connection with that 
journal, with the following conditions and prizes : — 

Problems to be original with the sender ; to be ordinary mates, without other conditions, and the solutions, in not less tlian two 
nor more than four moves, which must accompany the diagrams. 
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e fee. All over that number will be charged (m M 



Each competitor will be allowed to enter three problems without 
the rate of fifty cents per problem. 

Each problem to bear a di^ingui ailing moKo, and not the author's name. 

Each compelilor lo send wilb his problems a scaled envelope containing bis name and address, cndorried on the outside with 
the mottoes affixed to his problems. 

Contiibutions tobesent toj. K. Hanshew, P. O. Box 366, Frederick, Md. 

The following prizes are offered, all of which nay be won by any competitor. Best four mover, 10 dolls. ; best three mover, 
5 dolls. ; best two mover, 5 dolls. 

Be^es the Prizes offered in Problem Tourney No. 1, a prize of 5 dolls, to the person entering the best original n^ular 
problem in the present volume. Problems that have before been published elsewltere cannot compete for this prize. 

Pcrv)ns sending solutions to regular problems are requested 10 add their per centage value of each problem to the solution of 
the problem 

Mr A D Quint coined off the honours of the Hartford Chess Club Tournament with a score of ao 
games won and 8 to°t. 

We present our readers this month with three remarkable problems contnbuted bj Mr C A Gilberg 
of Brooklyn to the Christmas number of the Hartford Times 
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The following letter from Messrs. Pierce speaks for itself: 

To the Edilar of tin WESTMINSTER PaPEIIS. 

Dkar Sir, — As you have so courteously placed your columns at our disposal, we will once more avail ourselves of the permission 
by noticing your second review of our "Chess Problems." But first, in answer to your complain! of our having written to other 
editors, appealing against the charges contained in your first notice. Wc freely admit we did all in our power to vindicate ouisclvcs, 
with a^ lillle delay as possible, from ihe grave and public chat^ of plagiarism you preferred against us ; wc certainly had no idea 
of waiting aroonlh before challenging the truth and justice of such a charge ; we however look this course out of no disrespect 
10 you, Sir, but simply in our own defence. You now unre5er\cdly withdraw Ihe imputation, or repudiate having ever made it, and 
we are quite content 10 rest satisfied on that poinl. With respect to the nnfortunate frontispiece problem, we owe you our especial 
thanks for Ihe very careful analysis you have given, and we r^ret exceedingly tbal so many flaws should exist ; ihis problem harl 
undet^one the severe tests of insertion in Land and Water and The Chess Player's Chronkle, without any suspicion being raised 
as to its accuracy, and others also gave much time 10 its examination. We think from the opinions expressed by yourself and Ihe 
Oesletrekhische SehathvUing (hat this problem must be dethroned in any future edition, at the same lime a While Pawn added at 
Q B S will meet al! the flaws, by colting off Black's minor defence Q to B 7. Next, with respect lo dual mates in two movers, we 
arc not convinced that your principle of considerii^ every move of Black, as equally good, to be sound ; it seems lo us ihal, although 
Black must die next move, Ihal is no reason why he should lose all his presence of mind, and move anywhere, without menial effort. 
simply because he must move ; if he must die, let him die kickmg, or else let him be dual mated or worse, for he will deserve his 
late. We shall be glad to read your promised further remarks on ihis subject without reference to any particular set of problem'', 
and we hope some other composers will also give us the benefit of their opinions. We have tested the collection of J. B. of Bridport 
((he most accurate of all composers), and three out of nine (ihus considered) are faulty ; 11 out of 36 in Mealey's Collection ; and 10 
<nit of 10 of Kling's two-movers are similarly afflicted. 

You are in error in some of the following cases :— In No. lo yon say, "If Black phiy R lo K B 3, White can male by Q lo 
R 5, or li lo R 4," but you have overlooked the fact that the B is pinned by the adverse R, and cannot move. In No. 35 add a 
Black Pavm on Q 5. You say, " In 13a Whitw can also mate by Kl lo R 5 ;" wc cannot see the solution, but if true, ii can be 
remedied by sl^tii^ all Ihe pieces one file to the right, or by adding a White Pawn on R j. Your second sdution to 153 is so neal, 
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that we feel inclined to let the problem remtis as a double-barrelled one. In 129 the fault is not in the problem, but in the solution ; 
it should be I Kt to B 7 instead of i Kt to Kt 8. The partnership problems, 277 and 279* are not "identical," as the solutions 
are altogether different ; thej would be better termed companion problems. 

With respect to your final severe remarks, we are not conscious of having desenred tliem. On the contrary, we tender you our 
sincere thanks for the evident care and pains you have taken in criticising our book. Of course we should not be human, and above 
all Chess men, if we were not desirous of praise ; but we prefer honest and candid opinion, even when adverse, to any amount of 
"flabby " puffery. Our great desire now is to get all the problems as correct as possible, and we propose publishing a sheet of 
errata shortly. Accept our apologies for again taking up so much of your valuable space on the subject of our book, and believe tu 
to remain. Yours faithfully, 

jth February 1874. The Authors of Chess Problems. 



FORTY YEARS IN THE LIFE OF A FAVOURITE. 

By J. H. ZUKERTORT. 
{Continued.) 

My sketch of our favourite's career was last month brought down to the introduction of Stcinitz's defence in 
1867, and its trial, against Anderssen, at the Baden Tournament of 1870. The best course for White, against 
it, is as follows : — 

9 P to Q 5 9 Kt to K a 



12 P takes B 

13 P takes P 



12 B takes Kt 

13 Q to Q 2 

14 Q R to K sq 

Much stronger than taking the K or R P at once« 



10 P to K 5 10 Ktto R 3 

The last move b Steinitz's proposed defence, instead of the 
usual one, 10 Kt to Kt 3. 

Ti Kt to B 3 II Castles 

White has now a fine attack, all his pieces aro in full play, and Black's extra Pawn is small consolation 
for his poor position. 

A game, in which I conducted the attack against one of the strongest players of North Germany, three 
years ago, took the following brief course, after my 14th move, Q R to K square :- 



15 Kt to K 4 

16 Kt takes P 

17 P toQ6 



14 QtoQ3 

15 QtoKt3 

16 Q to Kt 2 

17 P takes P 



If 17 Q takes Kt, Wliite wins by 18 P takes Kt, and 19 Q 
takes R P. 



18 Kt takes B P 



18 P to Q 4 



19 Q Kt to Q 6 

20 R takes Kt 

21 Kt takes Pch 

22 Kt to K 8 

23 Q to B 3 ch 

24 Kt takes R 

25 R to K sq 

26 R to K 7 



19 P takes B 

20 Q to B 3 

21 K to R sq 

22 Q takes R 

23 R to B 3 

24 Q to Kt 2 

25 B to Q 2 
Resigns. 



I.— BLAcr. 
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In the position illustrated by the dig^m, White has other attacks, such as 9 Kt to B 3, 9 B to Kt 2, 
and 9 R to K square ; but these are all inferior to the move generally 
practised, 9 P to Q 5. 

9 Kt to B 3 — the move Morphy considered the best — does not 
give White any superiority if it is met by the usual answer, 9 B to Kt 5 ; 
10 B to Q Kt 5, 10 K to B square, leads to an equal game at least, as 
Anderssen proved in his analysis of a game played between Morphy and 
Schulten {Dufresne Anthologic 1863), and the Fraser-Mortimer varia- 
tion — 

10 Q to R 4 10 B to Q 2 

1 1 Q to Kt 3 1 1 Kt to R 4 

12 B takes P ch 12 K to B sq 

13 Q to B 2 13 K takes B 
was shown to be unsound by the same master (Berliner'SchachuUung^ 
February and March 1867). 

Besides, the move 9 Kt to Q B 3 may lead only to a transposition 
of the moves if Black choose the answer, 9 Kt to R 4. It should be 
mentioned however that Dr. Goring invented here the attack 
10 B to K Kt 5, and played it several times against Minckwitz in 1869. 

Against 9 B to Kt 2, Black has a perfectly satisfactory defence in 9 B to Kt 5 or 9 Kt to K B 3, with 
the continuation 10 P to Q 5, Kt to K 2. Lastly, 9 R to K square may be adopted in skirmishes. It was 
first played by me in 1865, but only in games at odds, and it was afterwards adopted by several strong 
American players. 

Practise and theory were, as we have seen, so favourable to the chief attack (9 P to Q 5) in the classical 
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position of the Evans Gambit, that the general opinion was against 
accepting the offered Pawn on the fourth move, when, in the spring of 
1 868, Anderssen, the most accomplished master of this attack, proposed, 
as a new defence, a variation of a line of play which had for a long 
time been abandoned as ruinous. 

The bold capture of the three Pawns {compromittirte Vertheidigung) 
in connection with a later Counter Gambit, should excite more doubts 
of the soundness of the Evans Gambit than any previous defence. 

The fruits of my studies on the subject are given in the following 
anal3'sis : — 

5 B to R 4 

6 P to Q 4 6 P takes P 

7 Castles 7 P takes P 

Before we examine the course of the usual and best move — 
8 Q to Kt 3 — in the position illustrated by diagram II., we may 
first see die results of two others — 8 P to K 5, recommended by 
Stanley ; and 8 B to R 3, played several times by P. Morphy. 



II.— Black. 




8 P to K 5 

(A) 

9 Kt to Kt 5 (or B) 

10 K Kt takes P 

11 B takes Kt ch 

12 Q to R s cli 
13' Q takes B 

(a) 

14 Kt takes P (orb) 

15 B to Kt 5 

16 Q t6 Kt 4 

17 K R to Ksq 

18 R to K 3 



8 K Kt to K 2 



White. 



9 Kt takes P 

10 Kt takes Kt 

1 1 K takes B 

12 P to Kt 3 

13 PtoQ4 

14 B to B 4 

15 P to B3 

16 Q to B 2 

17 QRto Ksq 

18 Kt to B sq 



Black has a safe position and is two Pawns ahead. 



(b) 



14 Q takes P at B 3 14 Kt to B 3 

15 B to Kt 2 IS P to Q 5 

16 QtoKt3ch 16 B toK3 

17 Q takes P 17 Q to Q 2 
Black has the supenor position and two passed Pawns. 

(B) 
9 Q to Kt 3 9 Castles 

10 Kt takes P 

(10 B to R 3, 10 R to Kt sq). 

10 !Kt to Kt 3 

11 R to K sq II P to Q Kt 4 

12 B to Q s 12 B to Kt 2 

With the superior game. 



8 B to R 3 



8 Q to B 3 



(See Diagram II.) 



Black can play here also 8 Kt to R 3, hut should not play 
8 P to Q 3, which leads after 9 P to K 5, 9 P takes P to im- 
mediate loss hy 10 B takes P ch, 10 K takes B, 11 Kt takes 
P ch, II K to K sq, 12 Q to R 5 ch, 12 P to Kt 3, 13 K Kt 
takes P, 13 Kt to B 3, 14 R to K sq ch, 14 K to B 2, and 
White mates in six moves. 



9 Q to Kt 3 



9 P to K s 

10 Q to Kt 3 

If 10 B to Q 3, 10 Q to R 4, and if 10 Kt to R 4, 10 Q to K 5. 

10 KKttoK2 

11 Kt takes P 

See the continuation on 3 in the following analysis of the 
chief attack. 



(See Diagram II.) 

8 Q to Kt 3 8 Q to B 3 

9 P to K s 

If-p B to K Kt 5, 9 Q to Kt 3, 10 Kt takes P, 10 B takes Kt, 11 Q takes B, 

11 K Kt to K 2, 12 B takes Kt, 12 K takes B, and White has no effective way to 
proceed with the attack. 

9 Q to Kt 3 

If 9 Kt takes P, 10 R to K sq, 10 P to Q 3, ii Kt takes Kt, ii P takes Kt, 

12 Q to Kt 5 ch, and wins in any case a piece. 

10 Kt takes P 

10 B to R 3 leads only .to a transposition of moves. 

10 K Kt to K 2 

White has now three different lines of attack at his disposal, 
always by the Counter Gambit. 

<'> 

11 Ktto K 2 

Anderssen considers this continuation the only effective one. 

11 P to QKt4 
This Counter Gambit was first tried by Dufresne on the loth move in 1851. 

(To be continued.) 



III.— Black. 



Black replies 




White. 
Position after Black^s lOth move. 
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OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 374, by J. W. Abbott. — " The mate with the Queen is 
elegant,** J. N. K. — "The Black pieces are too much pinned," 
C. P.—" Neat and rather original," H. I. C. A.—" Class A, a 
very beautiful problem,** J. A. M. — ** A fair problem, but the 
position of the B Q points to the solution," R. W. Johnson. — 
"Very cramped," T. R. H. — "Interesting and pretty, but it is 
obvious that the R on K 4 is the first piece to be moved," 
W. J. N. Brown. — ** Novel and ingenious ; it is the best I have 
yet seen by this composer," W. Nash. 

No. 375, by F. Healey. — "This problem can unfortunately 
be solved in two ways, t.g.^ by i R to Q 8 (the author's method) 
and I R to Q 6. 

No. 376, by H. E. KiDSON. — " I have never before seen this 
idea carried out so well in a three-move problem," J. N. K. — 
" Yields easily to analysis,** C. P. — "A well constructed and 
pleasing stratagem,'* H. J. C. A. — "An excellent problem 
capitally expresfed,** R. W. Johnson. — "Neat, but rather 
obvious,*' W. J. N. B. — "What oft was thought, but never so 
well expressed," W. Nash. 

No. 377, by R. B. Wormald. — "The position is attractive,*' 
T. N. K.— "Very elegant," C. P.— "Easy," H. J. C. A.— 
'"Easy," J. A. M.— "Simple," R. W. J. —"A double 1 
ambush," T. R. H. — " Ingenious and pleasing," W. J. N. B. — I 
"This has at least one merit — it contains no dual moves," , 
W. Nash. , 



No. 378, by J. Menzies. — "Too obvious,** J. N. K. — ' 
"Several dual mates,*' C. P.— "Pretty, but somewhat too ! 
obvious," H. J. C. A. — "A poor problem for this ingenious ' 
composer," J. A. M. — " Easy,^* R. W. Johnson. — " One varia- 
tion requires two White Queens on the board at the same time, 
which I conceive to be objectionable,** T. R. H. — "A fair 
problem," W. J. N. B.— " Very fair,** W. Nash. 

No. 379, by R. Ormond. — "A charming little stratagem," 
J. X. K.— "A pretty stratagem,*' C. P.— "Construction neat, 
liolution easy," M. J. C. A. — "Class A, good," J. A. M. — 
"Ingenious," R. W. J.—" Pretty, but easy,** T. R. H.— 
" Very elciyant and ingenious, although easy,** W, J. N. B. — 
^* New and very ingenious," W. Nash, 



No. 380, by Dr. Gold. — " Some of the mates are very ntet 
and the problem is difficult," J. N. K. — "A grand problem," 
C. P. — " Less di fficult than this author's problems usually are, bat 
very pretty indeed,** H. J. C. A. — " Rather weak," J. A. M. 
—"An el^ant and difficult problem," R. W. J.—" Difficult," 
T. R. H.— " An excellent stratagem," W. J. N. B.— " A perfect 
gem, exquisitely set,** W. Nash. 

No. 381, by C. Callander. — "Very neat; the freedom of 
the B. K. is deceptive," J. N. K. — "A pretty piece of Knight 
play," C. P. — " One of the best in this number," H. J. C A. 
— " Class A. A very fine problem,*' J. A. M. — " Very pretty," 
R. W. J.— "Neat and pretty,** W. J. N. B.— " A novelty ; the 
first move spoils an otherwise ingenious problem,*' W. Nash. 

No. 382, by C. W. M. Dale.— "This problem admits of 
more than one solution, e.g. i Kt to Q Kt 7 (the author's) 
and I Kt takes P." — ^J. N. K, sends a solution commencing 
I Q takes B, and A. C. P. points out one by I Kt to Kt 3. 
R. W. Johnson, H. J. C. Andrews, and W. J. N. B., note all. 

No. 383, by W, CoATKS.— " This problem admit? of more 
than one solution, e.g. I R to Q Kt 8 (the author's), i R to 
K B 8, I K to Q R 8, and even i K to R 4. 

No. 384, byG. E. Barbier.— " Very easy, but nevertheless 
instructive," J. N. K.— " A Puzzle," C. P.—" A fair study, 
a la Kling and Horwitz," H. J. C. A. — "A veiy ingenious 
problem. Class A," J. A. M.— "A Puzzle only," R. W. 
Johnson. — "Squaring the Circle," T. R. H. — "Ingenious 
and pretty," W. J. N. B.—" Very good," W. Nash. 

^"o. 385, by R. W. JOHXSON.— "This problem cannot be 
solved in five moves. The author nppears to have overlooked 
the power of the XVhite Queen to interpose on the fifth move. He 
has, since its publication, informed us that a B P at Q 7 would 
correct this, but does this not leave a second solution open ? " 

" No. 386, by H. J. C. Andrews.— "The gem of the num- 
ber," R. W. Johnson. — " Pleasing and instructive, the best in 
the number,^' W. J. N, B.— "A masterly problem. White 
appears to have but one line of play to prevent Black from 
winning. The checks and counter checks are cleverly managed," 
W. Nash. 



No. 374. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

R to K 4 I Q to K 3 

(.) to B 3 2 Aught 

M ates accordingly 



No. 87S. 

1 P Queens 

2 K moves 
R mates 

(See Problems Reviewed.) 



R toQ8 
g to Rt 5 ch 



Bto Ksq 
Kt to K 7 ch 
R to K 4«nate 



No. 876. 

X R to K B 3 



a KtoK4 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



FEBRUARY NUMBER. 



No. 377. 



g 



BLACK. 

X P to K 6 best 



WHITB. 

Q to K B sq 

to Q R sq a Aught 
to Q Kt 3 mate 

No. 878. 

Q to K B 5 I Aught 

Mates accordingly 



toKS 

toK7 

or Kt mates 



No. 879. 

X R to B 5 



Aught 



If Black plays, 1* to 



P to R 6, White s 
answer is 2 d to Kt 3, ftc. If— 
I R to K B 4, then 2 Kt to Kt 8 dis- 
cover ch, &c., and if either Kt moves 
then 2 B to Q B 3 and mates next 
move. 



No. 380. 

B to Kt 3 X B to Q 4 

Q to B 6 ch 3 Aught 
Hates accordingly 

No. 381. 

K to Q Kt 4 X Aught 
Kt to R B 4 3 Aught 
Kt or P mates 



226 



1 P moves 

2 P takes R 

3 K moves 



No. 3v«. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1 Kt 10 Q Kt 7 1 B takes Kt 

2 Q to Q Kt 8 2 Aught 

3 Q mates 

(See Problems Reviewed.) 

No. M3. 

I RtoQKtS 
a R to Q Kt 5 

3 K to B 6 

4 Kt mates 

(See Problems Reviewed.) 

No. 381. 
Q moves in succession to Q ^, H «iq, 
R 4t Q s<l> ^^^ mates at K. R 5. 
Black's moves are all forced. 

No. 396. 

Note. — This Problem cannot be 
solved in accordance with the authfMr's 
! conditions. 
' (See Problems Reviewed.) 



No. 386. 



WHITE. 

B to R 6 dis ch 
K to K 8 
B takes B 
B covers dis ch 
B to Q R 2 
R Lakes Kt ch 



BLACK. 

B covers 

Q takes Q P (a) 

Q to Q 8 ch (b) 

Q takes R 

Q to K 3 or B 5 

B takes R 



7 B takes Q mate 

(a) Black may here sacrifice in suc> 
cession his Q, B P, and B, but White 
then mates with B. 



(b) If Black plays— 



4 R takes Pch 

5 R to Kt 7 ch 

6 Kt to B 5 ch 

7 Kt P mates 



Pukes B 

KtoRa 
K takes B 
KtoB4 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. 387, — By J. Menzies. 

BLACK. 



i^^ r^f W 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three n 



No. 388.— By R. B. Wormald. 

BLACK. 



k- 




i 








i 


% 


i 








'i 


k 


^ 
i 


^ 






1 >5i, 













WHITE, 

White to play and mate in three n 



No. 389, — By A. Cyril Pearson. 

BLACK. 




co:]^ 



WHITS. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 39o.^By J. H. Blackburne. 

BLACK. 



i 

^H-.i ^ '"■.... .... 


i 

1 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in five moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. 391. — By F. Healey. 

BLACK. 







W4 






I'v Y ^^^ v'/^'A If ^y ' . 

ym w^ i w^^^'iM t 






^/'. 



.i 






Vj/A// 



V////.'.., 



u 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 392. — By J. W. Abbott. 

BLACK. 



^\: A 















■ V//'A^/ 




f^r>s> <y, A. A 






i 



'^ 









'r/'/yr/'/, 

'/ 






Jy,..,.y.^ v,,y.„ 









'/ y. 









f.' /■^■f'/ 



' ,■/ 



1^ 



/ 



'' Ak. 'y 



y/rfrr/. 



Vy/t/,/' 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 393. — By C. Callander. 

BLACK. 




^^^'^W"^'^''>?!J!^' 



r 



1 



r 



A. 



y'"'^/// 



^ 



'mi- 



vy.^y//..,- 

V A i § f ±r^ 

//^. mi |i| ^*^ ' 



vy.-,^e,/i 







WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 394. — By R. Ormond. 

BLACK. 




AAI' 

yyyy//,/'' 






yy / ■ "^ 
''y.'V A ''f/yy '■ iAyy / 

iy.s \iM AA Ja. fc^? 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 395.— By H. T. Young. 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. 396. — By J. A. Miles, Fakenham. 

BLACK. 



i''n 



y/ */ • 'V' 

' , y \ '. 

/ , y, / 



y.yfffy/. 



•y 

'y ■' y'. 

'y ■ ' . 
yyA<.... 



>y,yt. 



y. 



'/'/"'/% 



V 4 
vy../.:. 



t i 



V:- 



r^'^ 






■y^y.^y^ 



Vyy /''■>>> 



A\\ Tm W^ ^f^ 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. 397.— By C. W., of Sunbury. 

BLACK. 




y\<y^ k""^ A^-'A 

y:>;£% 'i/ /-^ I' '■■-■■■ 

'<^^:^/y.,„,^,y.^yyyA/.'/.,^^^^^^ 

Aaa^ 






yyy/y.yA 



ty^Ay^. 




y',i 



'yy A^' Z ' A. 5> O . 

V" yA- 

^y-y .' ■ 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in five moves. 
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No. 398.— By G. E. Barbier. 

BLACK. 



I 



I A 



A A 



yy ^ 

A A 

9 y 



'y 



A^A 



y,Ay 



/ 



/yy/y^yy.^ 



/ /, 




'A ^ 

<AyyJ 



^/»/A^^i 



y'A 

^ A^mk'v/ 

^//A/.y. 'yyA^y 

'yyfy^y. 



yy 

i 



yy^'y/, 

v- 

y. 



•y./y.f./y 



t 






^dt^MtA 



yy/'y. 



f •' ■ 

'Ayyyyy,' 



'v 

'/. A, 



V// <■/•. 






I 



A 



y^Ay, 



^A7f,//A ''/y.^yyA.// 

■ ■ y ijii^^ y y ' 'Y "- 



ry/-'' 

tm 



iAyyyy/ y-^.. 'AyyyyA, 



'A^AA 

•^y/yy, 

7d'"-'A'-^'/A 

'^y yyy ^ 
'y. y 
vy. 



'yyyyy. 



vCmj»mA. 



'yy/yy, 
oy ' y y 



^AaaA 



y/yy/j 



y ■ />. 

Wyyyy.: ■ 



yy.y.y'. 



■•.:// 



pAA 



'^"^y^y/. 



mA: 



\a ^ 



yy 

-y 

'y 



.1 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in ten moves. 



No. 399. — By B. HoRWiTZ. 

BLACK. 




wm 

/'-; A'. 
Ay 



WHITE. 

White to play and win. 
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feV,. 

Kt tak» F U 
RtoBiq 
Pukes P 

P10Q6 

K ,ol HI 



i S 
i %.*& 
i t i 

k i 


*% 



i A 

1 


a 

t #1 








— 



7 BtoB 1 

9 Q lakci Kt cb 



ITE. ■ H«r Falkuebh. 




WH.Tt J.H.Zu™ 


ind won « follow* :- 


Giving 


iheoddiofaRook. 




While bad the 


ouvcamtwonufatlo-t: 




Whitk. 


Black. 


ji!^^ 


;S,';.V..h 


jRukn'^tW 








iS 




























U) If 1 K <D K 

ch; k t^te. Kt, s 


•q, Willie dnwi by 4 fi t 
atoB,ch,Kloit%q.6 






(t) s R uk« P 
(0 1-hete il no 















White hid Oe mow uid« 


ra^^ 


Wm-ra. 


Blac 




iker,P 
oQjch 


If he takei (lie K, Black laini time tc 
Queen. 

< R 10 « 4 ch 

(KwEjWwin.. 



White had the move and 





A i J 1 



and von u follow. :- 


While h>d~lhcii; 


p. 


.ind'won^""fol 










;f,'i?.i 




















4 Rtl^i^l 




gfel"'^ 




|K„g, 










and 


•ublle more 



And White mued is three nova. 
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GAMES. 

Noted by JOHN WISKER and J. H. ZUKERTORT. 



GAME 233. 

Pl§^ed at Mr. Koasop's honse, between Messrs. 
Zukertort and Doffv, both playing withoat 
sight of the board, 23rd Jnne 1872. 

Queen's Knight's Opening. 
White. Black. 



1 
2 
3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1] 

12 

13 



Mr. DuFfT. 

PtoK4 

Kt to Q B 3 

PtoKB4 

KttoKBS 

BtoQB4 

PtoQ4 

Q takes? 

BtoKS 

Kt to Q 5 

KttakeaPatKB4 



a>) 



PtoQB3 
Castles K R 
Q to K Kt 3 

14 Kt to Q 5 

15 Q takes B 

16 R takes K B P 

17 R to K B 3 

18 Q to Q 8 

19 Q R to K B sq 

20 Kt to K B 4 

21 KttakepQ 

22 B takes Kt (c) 

2.} R friim B 7 to B 6 
:^4 P to K 6 
25 R to B <5 
2«J P to Q n 

27 B to Q B 4 (d) 

28 B takeiii R 

29 R to K sq 

30 P to K R 3 

31 KtoB2 

32 K takes R 
:i3 R to B 8 ch 

34 R to R 8 

35 K to K 2 
Resigns. 



Herr Zuksbtost. 

1 PtoK4 

2 KttoQBS 

3 P takes P 

4 P to K Kt 4 
6 P to K Kt 5 

6 P takes Kt 

7 B to K R 3 (a) 

8 Q to K B 3 (A) 

9 Q to Q sq 

10 QtoKBS 

11 PtoQ3 

12 B to g 2 

13 Castles Q R 

14 B takes Bch 
16 Q to Kt 3 

16 KttoKRS 

17 Kt to Kt 6 

18 K R to Kt sq 

19 K Ktto K 4 

20 Kt tikes Q 

21 R takes Kt 

22 B to Kt 6 

23 PtoKR4 

24 K R to Kt sq 

25 P takes P 

26 R takes P 

27 Q R to Q sq 

28 K takes B 

29 R to Q sq 

30 RtoQ8 

31 R takes R 

32 B to Q 2 

33 Kt to Q sq 

34 BtoB3 

35 B takes P 



(a) The second player can, I think, take the 
Q P safely. If White answer with Q takes 
K B P. Black retires his Knight to K 3. 

(b) Much better to have castled at onoe. The 
attack would then, I believe, hare been 
irresistible. 

(c) All this is very good blindfold play. 

(d) While plays very well in thus getting a 
Rook for a Bishop and two Pawns ; but the 
orijrinnl inferiority of force waa too great to 
iwhnit of retrieval. The passed Black K P must 
win. 

(A) Weak ; the proper course was 8 Q to Kt4. 

GAME 234. 

Played 16th January 1873. at the Divan, be- 
tween Mr. dc Soyres and Mr. Bird. 
AUgaier Gambit. 
White. Black. 



Mr. Dx S0XRS8. 

1 P U) K 4 

2 PtoKB4 

3 Kt to K B 3 
H» to K R 4 
5 Kt. to K 5 

(i li to Q B 4 
7 I' takes P 
N P to Q 4 
Ki to Q B 3 

10 r, to Kt 5 ch 

11 Cfutles 

12 I' takes B 

13 K tsikes P 

1 1 B Uikes Kt P (c) 
1.5 QtoKBS 

1 6 K luoven 

17 R takes Kt 

18 K to Kt sq 

19 P to Q ($ (d) 
P takes P (e) 
Kt to Q o 
Qto Q B3 
Q to B 7 (f ) 
R takes P ch 
Qt()Q8ch 



20 
21 
22 
23 
2& 
2.1 



I' 



Mr. BiBD. 

1 PtoK4 

2 P takes P 

3 P to K Kt 4 

4 P to Kt 5 

6 Kt to K B 3 (a) 
6 PtoQ4 

B to Q 3 (A) 

Kt to K R 4 
toK2 

__toBsq 

B takes Kt 

Q takes K R P 

13 PtoKKt6(b) 

14 Kt takes B 
16 Q to R8 ch 

16 Kt takes R 

17 Q to K R 6 ch 

18 Qto K 2 

19 P takes P 

20 QtoKS 

21 Kt to Q 2 

22 R to K Kt sq 

23 PtoKB4 

24 Q takes B 

26 KtoKKtSftwins. 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



that this move does not bear the test of recent 
analysis and actual play. 6 B to Kt 2 is the best 
defanoe. 

(b) The second plaver gets an attack, but it is 
very short-lived. All hia (Queen's pieces are at 
home — aa is usual when this defence is adopted 
—and the situation ia conclusively against him. 

(c) Mr. de Soyrea thought that at this point 
he should have checked with his Bii»hop at 
K R 6. The move he actually adopted ia, now- 
ever, bettor, although it reeults in the loss of a 
Rook. 

(d) If the flrat plajer had here moved 19 Q to 
K R 6, what could Black have done ? He haa 
not a single piece in play, nor one that he can 
bring into play with advantage. TNIiite would 
threaten Q to R 6 ch, and then P to K 6 or Kt to 
K4. 

, (e) Why not Kt to Q 6 at once ? If Black then 
moved Q to K 3, White answers with Kt to 
Q B 7, and P takes Q P, winning eafiily. as the 
Queen cannot abandon the defence of the K B P. 

Bird here recommended R to K sii. 



(a) I have repeatedly expressed the opinion 
230 



23 R takes P ch 

24 Q takes Kt ch 



(f) Mr. 
as after 

23 RtoK^ 

24 K takes R 
26 K to Kt sq 

Black can hardly do more than draw. 

(A) 7 B to Kt 2, proposed and examined by 
Dr. M. Lange fifteen years ago, is far Ijetter. 

GAME 235. | 

The following game waa conteAte<l some 
years ago by mT Kolisch against the Chevalier 
St. Bon and M. Centurini in comiultation. 



Evans Gambit. 



White. 



Mr. Kolisch. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



PtoK4 
Kt to K B 3 
BtoQB4 
P to Q Kt 4 
PtoQB3 
PtoQ4 
Castles 
P to K 6 (a) 
9 B to Q Kt 6 

10 Kt takes Q P 

11 KttoQKtS 

12 Q Kt take^ Kt 

13 B to Q R 3 

14 B takes Kt 

15 B to Q B sq 

16 Q to K Kt 4 

17 Qto KR 4 

18 K R to Q sq 

19 P to K 6 (e) 

20 Kt takes Q P 

21 Q takes B 

22 Q to Q R 7 (f ) 

23 R to Q Kt sq 

24 Q takes R P ch 

25 Q to Kt 6 ch 

26 BtoQBS 

27 BtoQ3 

28 Q to R 6 ch 

29 R to K 3 (h) 

30 QRtoKsq 

31 B to Q Kt 6 

32 RtoQRS 

33 R to Q B sq (k) 

34 R to Q 3 0) 

35 R takes B (m) 

36 Q to Q R 8 ch 

37 R takes P ch 



Black. 



Thk Allies. 



1 
2 

3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 



PtoK4 
Kt to Q B 3 
BtoQB4 
B takes Kt P 
BtoR4 
P takes P 
Kt to K B 3 
PtoQ 4 
Ktto K 5 

10 B to Q 2 

11 Kt takes Q B P 
B takes Kt 
P to Q R 3 (b) 
B takes B 
PtoQS 

16 Q to Q 2 (c) 

17 P to K B 3 (d) 
B toQ4 
Q takes P 
B takes Kt 
Csustles Q R 
P to Q B 3 

23 P to Q Kt 4 (g) 

24 K to Kt sq 

25 K to R sq 

26 RtoQ2 
RtoQKt2 
K to Kt sq 
BtoKS 
QtoQ4 
B to K B 4 (i) 
K to Q B sq 

33 BtoQ2 

31 QtoK3 
Q takes R 
R to Q Kt sq 
Q takes R 



brings out his Queen to K Kt 4, she is of ooone 
driven away by P to K B 4; andif hemoveB to 
K3, QKttoQ4i8a sufficient answer. 

fc) Having two Pawns ahead the allies are 
willing to give up one. But White is too wwy 
to take the K Kt P. Were he to do so Black 
would Castle on Queen's side, and soon com- 
mence a strong attack by means of the open 
KKtille. 

(d) The aUies again offer a Pawn in order to 
enable themselves to GasUe. 

(e) The allies never recover from the eflbct of 
this fine move. The Queen is in a montw com- 
pelled to take. 

( f ) The allies have Castled at hist, but oi^jr in 
order to encounter a fresh series of troubles. 

(g) This unpromising comv is really the onlj 
resource left the allies. If they deftod the 
Q Kt P with either Queen or Rook, White checks 
at Q R 8, and wins immediately. All this laUer 
part of the game is admirably played by H. 
Kolisch. 

(hj R to Q R 3 would not have been of inach 
avail, as the allies could have moved their K to 
B 2. 

(i ) Black extricate their Bishop ; but the relief 
is but very temporary. 

(k) White now threatens Q to Q R 8 ch, and. 
on the Rook interposing, to take Q B 1* with 
Rook, checking and winning. The allies ac- 
cordingly defend their Q B P. 

( I ) Another fine move. If the Rook be taken. 
White wins at once by checking with the Queeiip 
followed by R takes P ch. 

(m) Notwithstanding the precaution, this long 
threatened manoeuvre comes of! at last. 



12 
13 
14 
15 



18 
19 
20 
21 
22 



27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 



35 
36 
37 



38 Q takes Q mate 

(a) QBtoQR3isa veiy strong move at this 
point; better I consider than the one in the 
text. 

(b) Taking the Book would have exposed them 
to a very formidable attack. To take one varia- 
tion, suppose : — 

13 B takes R 
14 Q takes B llPtoQR3 

16 P to K 6 
and gets a great advantage play as Black may. 
If instead of 14 P to Q B3 tlio second phiyer 



GAME 236. 

Allgater Grambit. 



White. 
Desdbchado. 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 



Ch 



Black. 
Mr. HXYW1.KD. 

1 PtoK4 

2 P takes P 

3 P to K Kt 4 

4 PtoKKt5 

5 KttoKB3(a) (A) 

6 PtoQ4 

7 BtoQ3 

8 Kt to R 4 

9 QtoK2 

10 P to Q B 3 

11 P takes P 

12 Q to K 3 

13 P takes B 

14 Kt takes Kt 

15 Kt to Q 2 

16 Q takes Kt 



17 K to B sq 



PtoK4 
PtoKB 4 
Kt to K B 3 
P to K R 4 
KttoK5 
BtoQB4 
P takes P 
PtoQ4 
9 Kt to Q B 3 

10 B to Q Kt 5 

11 P takes P 

12 Kt to Q 5 

13 Castles (b) (B) 

14 Kt takes B P 
16 B takes Kt 

16 Kt takes Kt 

17 R to K sq ch 

White announced mate in four moves. 

(a) This kind of defence is now almost entirelT 
disused. It answered very well rmtil the 
sources of the attack were fully clahorote'l ; but 
it is now found that the difllcnlty of developing 
the Black pieces on the Queen's side is almost 
insuperable. 

(b) It generally happens that 'VVliite can give 
up a piece in this openmg. It may be doul>tc(l 
whether the sacrifice in this instance i^ quite 
sound, but it leads to a very neat finish. 

(A) I do not consider this move eo bad, if 
Block play on his 7th move B to Kt 2. 

(B) Stronger is 13 Kt to B 7 ch, 13 B takes Kt. 
liBtoB4.14 QtoB4,16 B takes P ch. ike. ; a 
combination played ^t eleven years ago. 
exactly at the same tame, in London by Mr. 
Steinitz, in Breslau l^ Zukertort. 
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The following three games were played in the Handicap of the City of London Chess Club. The Notes are by J. H. ZuKiiiRTORT. 



GAME 237. 

Played the 10th February 1874. 

French Opening. 
White. Black. 



J. H. ZUKKRTOST. 

1 PtoK4 
3 P to Q 4 

3 Kt to Q B 3 

4 P takes P (a) 
6 Kt to K B 3 

6 BtoQ3 

7 Caetlee 
B to K Kt 5 
P takes B 
B takes Kt 
BtoK2 



8 

9 

10 

11 

It 



R to Kt s(i 
IS P to K R 3 

14 P to Q B 4 (0 

15 P lakes P 
PtoB4 
R to Kt 3 
RtoK3 
RtoKsq 
B takps B 
R to K 4 (k) 
PtoB 5 
QtoKt3 
PtoQ5 

25 Q to R 4 (m) 

26 P to R 4 
Q takes P 
R from K 4 to K 3 
Pto R6 
Q takes P 
K to B sq 
Q to K 4 ch 
Q takes Kt 



16 
17 
18 
19 
30 
21 
22 
23 
24 



27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
33 
33 



C. De Vkss. 

1 PtoK3 

2 PtoQ4 

3 B to Kt 5 

4 P takes P (b) 
6 Kt to K B 3 

6 Castles 

7 B to K Kt 5 (c) 
8KB takes Kt 
9 QtoQ3 

10 Q takes B 

11 Kt to Q 2 (d) 

12 Q R to Kt sq 

13 B to K 3 (e) 

14 K R to K pq 

15 B takes P 

16 B to K 5 (g) 

17 P to K R 3 (h) 
QtoB5 
B takes Kt 
K R to Q sq (i) 
QtoQ3 
QtoKBS 

23 Kt to B sq (1) 

24 Kt to Kt 3 

26 K to R 2 (n) 
28 R takes P 

27 Q R to Q sq 

28 RtoQ7 

29 Kt to B 6 

30 Q to Kt 4 (o) 

31 Q takes B P (p) 

32 PtoB4 

33 R takes P 
Resigns 



18 
19 
20 
21 
22 



34 Q to Kt 3 I 

(a) 4 B to Q 3 la not favourable to the first 
plajer, on account of ^e answer 4 P to Q B 4. 

(b) Much better than 4 Q takes P, which leaves 
the Queen's Bishop out of play. 

(c) As the second player in the French Opening 
plan's only for a draw, the pinning the Knight 
may be considered satisfactory. However I 
prefer 7 Kt to Q B 3. 

<d) 11 Kt to Q B 3 seems more to the purpose. 

(e) Ah this move does not prevent the advance 
of the White B P, I consider it loss of time. 

(f) White maintains now the superior game to 
the end . His play is not at all brilliant, but sound. 

(g) Forcing the opponent's Rook on a better 
square. 

(h) This defensive move was not necessary. 

(1) A very good move, threatening a strong 
attack against White's advanced Pawns. White's 
advantage of position however is too considerable 
to )je matched by any counter attack. 

(k) This and the next move of White force the 
Blmk Queen on a square which is fitvourable 
for the Black Knight. 

(1) If- 

23 P to B 3 
24RU>K7 

With a fine attack, 
(m) A very strong move, attacking the Pawns 
on the Queen's pide, and threatening to bring 
the unfortunate Knight out of play by P to R 4 
and P to R 6. 

(u) The only reply, I think, enabling Black to 
capture the Q P. 

(o) If- 

30 Kt to Q 6 

31 B to K 4 ch 31 K to R sq 

32 RtoB3 

(p) A blunder, which however only accelerates 
White's victozy. Black had no means to save 
the game, e.g. — 

3lQtoR6 
S2PtoKt3 32 QtoR6ch,or(x) 

33 K to Kt sq 33 Kt takes P 
(33KttoQ4,34QtoKtsqeh,34PtoB4,36R 
toK5). 

34 Q takes P 

And wins by the two paaoed Pawna. 

32 Kt to R 6 
S3 Q to Kt sq ch 33 P to Kt 3 

34 P takee P ch ai K to Kt 2 best 

86 R from K 3 to K 2 

Andwina. 



GAME 238. 

Played the 18th February 1874. 
Rny Lopez. 



White. 

C. DS YSBB. 



1 
2 
8 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 



PtoK4 

Kt to K B 3 

BtoKt5 

BtoR4 

Q to K 2 (a) 

BtoKt3 

Kt to Q B 3 (c) 

PtoQ3 

BtoKt5 

BtoR4 

Kt takes Kt 

12 Kt to Kt sq (f) 

13 Castles 

14 B takes Kt (g) 
16 Pto K 6 

16 P to K B 4 

17 P to Q R 3 

18 Kt to Q 2 

19 Q to R 5 

20 Kt to B 3 

21 Kt take» P 

22 Q R to K sq 

23 P takes P 
Kt takes P (o) 
B takes P ch 
RtoK6 
R takes P ch 



24 
25 
26 
27 



Black. 

J. H. ZUKBKTOBT. 

1 P to K 4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 P to Q R 3 

4 Kt to K B 3 

6 P to Q Kt 4 (b) 

6 B to Kt 2 

7 BtoB4 

8 Castles (d) 

9 P to K R 3 (e) 

10 Kt to Q 6 

11 P takes Kt 

12 B to K 2 

13 P to Q 4 

14 B takes B 

15 B to K 2 (h) 

16 P to Q B 4 

17 Q to Q 2 

18 Q R to K sq (i) 

19 P to K B 3 (k) 

20 P takes P (1) 

21 Q to Q 3 (m) 

22 P to Q B 5 (n) 

23 Q P takes P 

24 P takes Kt 

25 K to R 2 

26 Q to B 4 

Resigns. 



(a) This continuation is not favourable to the 
first player, I think. 

(b) This and the two following moves of 
the defence were first played by me against 
L. Paulsen, at Hamburg, in the North German 
Tournament, July 1869. Mr. Steinita adopted this 
course in his last match against Mr. Blackburne 
in Vienna. 

(c) If- 

7 Kt to Kt 5 7 Kt to Q 6 

8 B takes P ch, or 8 K tti K 2 

(x) or (z) 
9QtoQsq 9PtoKR3 

And Black wins a piece. 

(X) 

8 Kt takes B P 8 Q to K 2 

9 Q to Q 3 9 Kt takes B 

10 Kt takes R 10 Kt takes R 

11 Kt to B 3 11 P to Kt 3 

And Black is a piece ahead. 

{^) 

8 Q to Q 3 8 Kt takes B 

9 Q taken B 9 P to Q 4 

And Black has the better game, 
fd) A safer course was 8 P to K R 3. 

(e) Forcing the Bishop to abandon the ]>ro- 
tection of Q 2 and compelling, after the following 
exchange, W^hite's Knight to go back to his first 
square, see also note (f). 

(f ) If- 

12 Kt to Q 6 12 B takes Kt 

13 B takes B 13 P to Q B 3 

14 B to Kt 3 14 B to Kt 6 ch 

(g) If- 

14 P takes P 14 Kt takes P 

16 B takes Kt 16 Q t»:kes B 

Threatening mate and winning a piece, 
(h) This move I consider better than— 

16 R to K sq 

16 P to K B 4 16 P to Kt 3 

17 Q to Kt 4 17 B to Kt 2 
(i) Premature would l)e— 

18 P to B 5 
19BtoR2 19PtoB6 

(k) This move, properly continued, gives Black 
the superior game. 

(1) A serious mistake, which turns the tables. 
The best course was — 

20PtoQB5 
31 B to R 2 21 P takes P 

22 Kt or P takes P 22 Q to B 4 

And Black has the superior game. 

(m) If- 

21 QtoB4 
22 QtoB3 
And Black cannot advance the B P. 
(n) A blunder, which throws away the game 
on the move. 

(o) The coup de grdee, Whito now forces the 
game in a very good style. 



GAME 289. 

Played the 20th February 1871. 

Queen's Gambit declined. 
White. Black. 



J. H. ZrXKKTOKT. 



PtoQ4 
PtoQB4 
PtoQR3 
PtoK3 
Kt to Q B 3 
Kt to K 6 3 
P to Q Kt 3 

8 UtoQ3 

9 Castles 

10 B to Kt 2 

11 li toBsq_ 

12 B takes Kt 

13 Kt to Q 2 
U QtoRfi 
16 P to K B 3 

16 P to Q 5 

17 Kt t-ikes Q P 

18 P takes B 

19 P takes P 

20 Q to Kt 4 

21 R takes R 

22 Kt to B 4 (i) 

23 Kt takes U 

24 Q to B 6 
2.3 Q takes P 

26 K takes R 

27 Q to Kt 4 

28 PtoK4 

29 P takes Kt 

30 QtoB3 

31 Q to Q B 3 

(a) The Q B 
before putting 



C. Db Vbbb. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 



PtoQ4 

PtoK3 

Kt to Q B 3 (a) 

Kt to K B 3 

PtoQ_R3 

Kt to K 2 (b) 

P to Q Kt 3 

8 B to Kt 2 

9 Kt to Kt 3 

10 B to Q 3 

11 Kt to K 6 (c) 

12 P takes B 

13 P to K B 4 (d) 
W Castles (e) 

15 P to B 4 (0 

16 P takes Q V 

17 B iHkes Kt 
Q to K 2 (g) 
V takes P 
R Uikcs R ch (h) 
R 10 K sq 

22 P to Kt 4 

23 q takcfl Kt 

21 RtoKBsti (k) 

25 R tflkcM R ch 

26 Kt to K 2 (1) 

27 P to Kt 3 

28 Kt til key P 

29 Q take« Q P 

30 QtoQ7 



IS 
10 
20 
21 



Rosigras. 
P must be played two squares 
the Knight at Q B 3, in all 
openings of this kind. Blank cannot recover 
tne mistake committed on the third move. 

(b) Threatening— 

7 P takes P 
8 B takes P 8 Q Kt to Q 4 

(c) The exchange resulting from this move 

B' ves Black a chance of an attack, but it weakens 
s Queen's side. 

(d) If- 

13 Q to R 6 

14 P to K R 3 

(Very bad would be 14 P to Kt 3, 14 Q to R 6» 
15 Kt takes P, 15 Kt to R 5, forcing the game). 

14 Csbtlcs 

15 Q to Kt 4 

(If 15 Q to K 2, 16 

16 P takes Q 

17 P takes P 

18 P to Q Kt 4 

19 Kt P takes P 

20 Kt to Kt 3 

With the far superior game. 

(e) If- 

14 Q to R 5 

16 Q takes Q 15 Kt takes Q 
16PtoQKt4 16PtoQB3 

17 P to B 6 17 P takes P 
. 18 Q P takes P 18 B to B 2 

19 P to Q R 4 
And Black has hardly a chance to draw the game. 

(f ) Black's position is weak on tiie Queen'a 
side. This move, properly answered, weakens 
it still more. 

(g) If-- 18 P takes P 

19 Kt takes P 19 B to K 2 best 

20 QRtoQ sq 

(h) If- 20KRtoK8q 

21 R to Q B 4 

Winning the Pawn. 



15 Q takes Q 


P to Q Kt \). 


16 P to K B 4 


17 P takes P 


18 P to Q B 4 


19 P takes P 



21 



22 
23 
24 
25 



R,22 



If— 20 Q R to K sq 

21 Kt takes R 
RtoQB4J. 

22 BtoK4 

23 Q to K 3 

24 R takes Q 

25 B takes B 



B takes R ch 
(21 K takes 
Kt takes P 
PtoQ6 
Q takes Q ch 
B takes B 
26 Kt takes P 

And White wins easily, 
(i) The first move of a wiauing combination. 
White's 21lh move is the demlly stroke, 
(k) If— 24 Q to B sq 

25QtoQ7 25QtoK2 

26 Q to B 6 

And wins. 
(1) Black has now no good move. 
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WHIST. 



A and B play against X and Z. A leads. 



8 



10 



II 



12 



13 



The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 
card is the next one led. 



HAND No. 173. 
Score — X and Z 2, A and B a 

Z turns up D 7. 
X and Z make three by cards. 



HAND No. 174, 

Score — A and B 2, X and Z o. 

Z turns up C 7. 

Z's Hand— C A, 7, 5, 4, 3 ; D Q, 9, 3; 
H 2 ; S A, 9, 7, 2. 



HAND No. 175. 

Played at the Westminster Chess Qub. 

Score— A and B 2, X and Z 3. 
Z turns up C 8. 



A. 





4* * 



S? 9 



9 <:> 
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X. 



B. 



Z. 



A. 



X. 



B. 



Z. 



A. 



X. 



B. 



m 




m 








9 9 
9 9 
















M 




4 








•:! 



4 



o 
o 



o 
o 
o 













* ♦ 



♦ * 






2 






® 



4 







4- 
4- 




4- 

* 
4- 








1 


















7 


9 




9 
9 9 

9 
9 9 




9 9 

9 
9 9 






7 


4- ♦ 

4- 




♦ 




O 

I 

o o 



4 

4 
4 



4 



♦ 







o 
o o 



10 



o o 
o o 







o 
o 






10 



II 



9 9 



9 9 




0^0 

^o^ 



O 
0^0 

0^0 

O 



II 



12 



4 4 




9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 



13 







12 



13 




z. 







9 9 




9 




9 




9 




9 9 
9 




*^ ff» .^1 




9 




,OjgJ 

















9 




9 9 
9 9 




9 

9 




9 


I 


9 

? 




9 9 




Mi 




_.^ 


I 


IM 

























9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 




♦ 4- 
4- ♦ 
4- ♦ 






0% 


• 



0^0 
0^0 






oooo 


oooo 


8 








9 9 
9 9 
9^9 
9 9 




4»j,+ 

i_!_ f J 




4- * 

4- 


8 


4- * 
4- 4- 
4* 4 




4- ♦ 




9 9 
9 9 







9 9 
9 

9 9 

9 
9 9 
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HAND 173. 
Notes. — After Trick 6 Z has all but certain knowledge how the remaining cards are divided, although he cannot of course 
determine the value of the cards. He knows A to have three Hearts, two Clubs (see the fall of the Club suit and the precise cards 
led by B), the great probability of one Spade, for no two leading honours in Spades can well lie with either B or X, vide Trick 3, 
and consequently that he has but one trump. X, Z's partner, probably has four Spades and three trumps. Had he more trumps 
he would have had originally five at least, in which case he would have led from them, and had he less trumps B would have ha<l 
originally five at least, and the lead of trumps would have been obligatory on B. The entire interest and value of the example of this 
hand consist in the extent of knowledge Z obtains of all the remaining cards at so early a period ; and it should never be forgotten 
that similar opportunities are of constant occurrence to the observant player. 

HAND 174. 
Notes. — Trick i. We do not understand the opening. Why not lead the Spade 3? Trick 7. We prefer the Spade here. 
The whole .hand Is played by B on the false assumption that A is strong in Hearts. Trick 8. Z puts the lead into B s hand in 
preference to opening the Diamond suit. Trick 9. Z throws the Queen on the Ace. He knows that A has two Spades and one 
Heart. If Z keeps the Queen and it wins, then he is forced to lead the Spade, and thus lose the game. This latter result he 
knows, and he therefore takes the chance of X having the Diamond and the best Heart. When our readers look at the position 
they see that the Queen must be thrown away, but in practice how constantly we see such chances missed. \** What, throw away the 
best of the suit ? We never did such an absurdity ;" and rest assured many of them never will. 

HAND 175. 
Notes. — Trick 5. As at trick 3, A deliberately forced his partner ; B having shown his suit, led trump. X, knowing from 
his own card that the 8 is a singleton with his partner, passes it, and thus tempting B to continue, secures the game. 



SOLUTION TO Mr. F. H. LEWIS'S DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 87. 



1 . A leads Spade Queen ; won by X. 

2. X leads Club King (best) ; won by A. 

3. A leads Spade Ace ; won by A. 

4. A leads Spade 2 ; won by B. 



5. B leads Heart ; won by A. 
*6. A leads Spade 10 (X and B discard Club) ; won by A« 
7. A leads Diamond; won by B. 

* If X trump, B overtrumps with King, and three rounds of trumps being played, A and 6 make five by cards. 

Correct solution by Muff, M. B. and Captain B. AU others wrong. 



8. B leads Diamond ; won by A. 

9. A leads Diamond ; w^on by A. 

10. A leads Heart ; won by X. 

11. X leads Diamond ; won by X. 

12. X leads Heart ; won by B. 

13. B leads Club Queen ; won by B. 






DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM No. 88. 

By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 
A's Hand. 














X's Hand. 




O O 

0% 




n 



^^■m 



IM 




^ 9 

9_ 9 

B*s Hand. 



















Clubs Trumps. A to lead. Problem — ^How many tricks can X and Z make ? Send the mode of play. 
























Z\ 


5 Hand. 


















M 



















9 9 
9 9 
9 9 




9 9 
9 9 








4 4 




4 




+ 




m 











The Figaro relates the following anecdote concerning Marshal Vaillant, when he was War Minister. 
It appears that he regularly invited Ae officer on guard to dinner, and had an order in his own handwriting 
posted up in the guard room : — ^Art i. The officer on guard is invited to dine at the table of the War Minister. 
Art 5. On leaving the table and going into the smoking-room, accept the cigar which the marshal always offers. 
Art 6. At the end of half-an-hour the marshal always asks the officer on guard to play a game of Whist, which 
he should refuse, saying that it is his duty to return to his post. He ought therefore to salute the mardchale, and 
retire. 
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WHIST JOTTINGS— STUPIDITY. 

No two classes have been more flattered than the Chess and Whist playing communities. We hope that our 
readers do not fall in with the theory that a Wliist player is necessarily a paragon of perfection. In practice, 
we find Chess players are the vainest of mortals, and we never knew why. We listened to the speeches at the 
City of London Chess dinner last month. We heard what noble beings Chess players are; what great brains 
they possess, and what a practical study the game is. We listened with amazement, and looked around to see 
who these gods were. We saw no great city merchants, no great artist, no eminent barrister, except 
Mr. Cochrane. No politician ; hardly a man who had made his mark in the world outside Chess. Taking it to 
be true that Chess players have the high qualities that the speakers claimed for them, we asked ourselves how 
is it that these great qualities lead nowhere ? No doubt, to become a good Chess player or a good W^hist 
player, brain and study are required. To attain the highest perfection at these games a life must be devoted 
to the subject, and then ! — who would care to be the best player on these conditions ? Man was not bom 
to be a Chess player or Whist player alone ; and the moment these games become other than a relaxation for 
the mind, they become, in our judgment, a curse rather than a blessing. We would earnestly warn the young 
men to stop and think before either beini^ led away by the speeches they heard, or before they glide into that 
groove where 'V\'Tiist and Chess are the objects of life. Let them look around, and see who the first Chess players 
are ; ask any of these, except Steinitz, whether they do not regret the time that they have spent on the game ; 
and whether, with the same amount of brains and industry' devoted to any other occupation, they would 
not have been Anser and better men, and in a more desirable position. For our part, although we admire 
excellence in every walk of life, we dislike the professional element in the matter of games. By this we do 
not mean that the games, as games of skill, are not advanced by the professional element, but the men 
themselves do not, and cannot, obtain a fair reward for the time they have spent and the excellence they attain. 
In the matter of Chess this is peculiarly the case. The pay is bad, and the reward to be obtained too much 
verges on charity to be pleasant. We desire to keep Chess and Whist pastimes, and nothing more. However, 
this part of our Papers is usually devoted to Whist ; so to Whist let us turn. 

By experience, we find men will not be guided by books. Whether they read books or not, it is clear that 
they either start on the assumption that a trick made by the aid of a trump is of greater value than a trick made 
by any other means. If they have read no book, it follows, by some inscrutable law, that they will lead a singleton ; 
if, on the contrary, they have read a book, then, for a short time, they follow the principles they are taught, and 
then relapse and lead the singleton as if they had read nothing. No old player, no young player can resist the 
charm of this lead. No one doubts that the singleton lead occasionally gains more than any other lead, and a 
desperate case may justify a desperate remedy; but the Doctor, who is always trying neck or nothing 
remedies, is scarcely a good adviser. The lead, as a lead, is condemned, because the long-suit system is 
believed to pay better. The singleton lead, to be effective, must be combined with some strength in the suit 
led in the partner's hands. Given this strength, and believing that he knows your suit, the partner may be 
justified in leading trumps : but if he knows that you are likely to have led a singleton he has to play a 
different game. We have said that you may gain by the lead, but for how long afterwards must your partner 
treat your original lead as one of weakness instead of strength. He can only treat you as a ^uasi enemy, and 
a hidden enemy is worse than two acknowledged foes. We witnessed a case recently, in which the player 
originally led from King and Queen alone. The partner had Ace, 9, and 5 left, and when he got in, he led 
trump, got all out but one, then led his Ace, which was trumped, and the 10 remained against him. The 
player was under the impression that no one would originally lead from a 2 suit alone, and by the happy 
combination of play the game was not won, which by any other line of play must have been won. The 
])artner thought that the original leader must have two of the suit left, and thiat to continue the suit was to 
let one hand discard and the other trump ; and, according to his lights, an easy won game was to be obtained. 
The play leads to a state of uncertainty and doubt, where uncertainty and doubt should not exist. The leader 
is under the impression that he did a very clever thing in making his King and Queen ; and it was just his- 
luck to have a stupid partner, who would not go on with the suit, and he will play in the same manner if the 
position should again occur. The leaders of singletons say all this is very well, but have we not often taken 
you in by the lead of a singleton, or perhaps more effectually by a lead of the 2, from 2 and 3. We admit the 
fact ; you may get your benefit by thus playing against us. That is our look out If you take us in, it is not 
for us to find fault ; but when you play with us, do you think we forget your peculiarities ? and do we not 
often play back your supposed suit, when, if we could have trusted you, we could have won the game in a 
canter. These kind of players see that they make a trick, and they will not take the trouble to see that by 
another line of play, each party having confidence in the other, the game was won with ease. It is the want 
of confidence that, in our judgment, leads to so much noise and discussion. Your partner says, why did you 
do this, or why did not you do that. The simple matter is, we cannot make out what you are driving at We 
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•do not understand your game. We have no faith in you. There is a simple game, and a difficult game. You 

Tnake it difficult, and expect us to understand you. Laugh at your adversaries, and let that be your enjoyment,^ 

but do not laugh at your adversaries for not understanding you at one moment, and be angry with your 

partner for the same cause the next We cannot say all this, but we often think it W.e were playing last 

month when this occurred — ^partner led singleton; we had Ace, Queen, Knave, 10 ; third player, we put on 

10, this drew the King. Suit returned. Partner trumped. In this instance our hand could not have been 

-smashed, except by our partner's lead. If we have the lead, the Ace Queen clears the suit If last player, 

we may make all the suit If second player, because we put on 10, our partner will not trump the second 

round. There are many men who say, if i have nothing, it is much better for me to lead than to be led to. 

No doubt, but they forget that they may be second or fourth player, as well as first or third; 

and their weakness remains concealed. You do not want to show your weakness. Again, no amount 

of writing, and apparently no amount of practice, will induce a player to see that it is not 

always right to finesse an Ace Queen, We have seen all the trumps out We have led a suit (Hearts) of 

which our partner had Ace, Queen, and two long Clubs ; he finessed the Queen, and did not make his two 

Clubs. Here there were three tricks only wanted, and the play was that of a maniac ; but in a less degree 

than this three certain tricks should not be sacrificed for the off-chance of making four. Three certain tricks 

are generally worth seizing. Twice in a fortnight have we seen the Ace Queen finessed when two cards only 

remained in each hand and one trump was in. We saw once a Knave led, won fourth hand by the King. 

By and bye, the third player of the original lead returned the suit, and the player who had won with the King, 

as fourth player, now being the second player, and wanting two tricks only, put on the Ace, and returned 

the 10. It would be difficult to understand on what principle the player refused to finesse the 10. Did he 

think the leader of the Knave had the Queen, or what? We venture to say, that he did not think at all, and 

this we take it would be the solution of half the stupidities we witness. There are some players who appear to 

imagine that they have arrived at a high pitch of perfection because they can remember their partner's lead. 

They do not attempt to reason on the subject ; they do not care what the card led was ; nor do they test by 

their own hand or by the fall of the cards whether the lead was from strength or weakness, or whether it was 

Tin consequence of a discard of theirs. It is enough to make one's blood boil to s^ the pertinacity with which 

they will stick to a weak lead, although the same player will give up in despair an original strong lead from the 

same player. One of the latest foibles appears to be the non-return of trumps. This, except in a lead from 

weakness (exhibited) from a very bad player, formerly, was always returned. Now following out that love for 

making a single trump, the players seem to think that to open a weak suit in the hopes of making this little 

^ump is of more importance than to return the trump. This is the natural result of doubt and uncertainty. 

The strong player's game is entirely sacrificed, 'valuable time is lost; the chance is run of the trump player being 

'forced, and at the end of the game the partner coolly tells you, I could not return your trump because I was so 

weak myself. This, to our thinking, is Whist gone mad. We witnessed the following in the last week :^— 

ist hand, three Spades; 2nd hand. Major tenace in Trumps and small Diamond; 3rd hand, three trumps, 

including King ; 4th hand, three Diamonds. Second player wanted two tricks, and he put in the trump 

<2ueen. The player here thought that he was doing something very clever. What he did not do was this — . 

he did not count the trumps, or know where they were. 

Men talk of their luck, when the bad luck only too often results from inattention to small cards, or the 
non-counting the trumps, or not drawing the obvious inferences from the fall of the cards. There are. a good 
many puzzling things at Whist when you are playing with a bad or inattentive player. Take this case : — The 
T)est of a suit is led, say a 9. Second hand (our partner) has none of the suit ; he passes it Now if he be an 
.attentive player, we have here a declaration of strength, and almost a command for trumps, but if he has forgotten 
that the 9 is the best, what then? We led a trump with this result We were scolded for leading the trump, 
because our partner thought we had the best of the plain suit led, which best did not exist. The player said 
this was just his luck. 1 get a careful player for a partner, and he becomes suddenly so rash that he loses the 
game, where, by no other line of play, could the game have been lost ! There is one form of stupidity especially 
annoying. We get out all the trumps, adversaries have none of our long suit, our partner has the Major 
tenace, and he finesses. The last time this happened we had four of the suit left, and our partner turned 
to us, and expected to be praised for his cleverness in finessing. It is often difficult to decide whether to throw 
.away the best of a suit We cannot place this among the stupidities. A close observation of the fall of the 
cards, with reliance on your partner, will often justify you in running the risk of losing a trick for the sake of 
getting two or three ; and if the attempt fail, a good partner will forgive you. The bulk of the mistakes are 
made because the player has not his wits about him. He is thinking of something else. He plays by rule 
•when rule should be violated. Thus, how often do we see a player calling madly for trumps, and not able to 
get in ? His partner, by forsaking a rule, as, for instance, putting on an Ace when otherwise it would not be 
right to do so, can get in, and give his partner what he wants. It does not require any knowledge to do this; 
it is simply seizing an opportunity : yet how few take the opportunity ! The stupidities of Whist players, 
whatever others may say to the contrary, are innumerable, and we have only to give a short list of the most 
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prominent failmgs. Each item should be a separate text, but as our readers would not stand so many sermons 
in one month, we must trust to their digesting these for the present, without our assistance : 

Leading from singleton, especially if trumps. 

Leading from short instead of long suits, especially from Queen and another, or Knave and another. 

Leading trumps without regard to strength thereof on any indication of a suit being ruffed. 

Forcing partner when weak in trumps, and forcing either opponent without regard to which. 

Reckless return of opponent's suit, especially if holding the best thereof or only one card. 

Deep finessing in partner's suit 

Determined retention of best card therein. 

Persistent lead of the same suit when the entire strength is declared with opponents. 

Lead of last card of a suit when opponents are both free of that suit 

Uniformity of discards, alike when the whole strength of trumps is declared with selves or opponents. 

Playing to the latest discards of partners or opponents without regard to earlier ones. 

Want of appreciation of forced leads and discards. 

Reckless abuse of the call for trumps. 

Rash leads of trumps on a supposed (incompleted) call. 

Assuming particular cards to be in particular hands without the remotest reason why they should be there. 

Drawing no inference from the cards led. 

Disinclination to lead from an Ace Queen suit, or even an Ace Queen Knave suit 

Opening up fresh weak suits in place of returning partner's lead, especially when having won first trick 
therein with Queen, and remaining with King and another. 

Finessing third hand, forgetting the trump card. 



IS IT A REVOKE ? 

To t?ie Editor of the Westminster Papers. 
Sir, — You invited discussion upon the points mooted, on above score, in a letter from that able (and most 
kindly and courteous) player, Mr. F. H. Lewis. 

Presumptuous as it may be, I venture to differ from him on both — ^aye, even on both —points, arid to say so. 

In doing this I assume (though not altogether as an absolutely needful assumption) that A would have 
won the game had he not thus prematurely exposed his cards, or had he previously said •* bar calls," and that 
C, in calling them, availed himself of tlie advantage afforded by stringent application of the letter of the law. 
In any case, he took absolute possession of A's hand, claiming right to play it more sua; and I do not believe 
that, under these circumstances, A was even obliged to remain at the table while it was played out had he 
been minded to leave it for any purpose during the interval, or that he could therefore be held in any way 
responsible for the way in which his cards were manipulated. 

Not so however C. He had not only undertaken, but claimed right, to play out the (A's) hand, and was, 
at the least, bound to do so according to the laws of the game, or pay the penalty for infringement 

Mr. Lewis says that C inadvertently took and played the King of Diamonds from A*s Hand, in lieu of a 
(probably small) Spade, which was there, and should have been played. But I should venture to join issue 
as to the inadvertence / Had it been a 2 or 3 autre chose, but a King was an ugly card out of his way. 
Half the revokes made (at least) arise from overweening and blinding, through momentary anxiety to over- 
trump or get quit of a loose card, which, in C's case, took the shape of that to get rid of a probjtbly very 
obnoxious one, which made him overlook the '* little difficulty " of consequent revoke. 

To allow a man the privilege of playing an adversary's hand as he likes, and to allow him the further 
privilege of making as many revokes, in so doing, as he likes, or can manage unobserved, without any 
penalty soever, if discovered, would seem to be " very hard cheese " for the adversary. Heads he wins, tails 
his adversary loses. But Brutus is an honourable man. Dixi. 

Faithfully yours, J. Ratcliffe. 

MR. HERMANN. 

We have to announce, with sincere regret, the death of this well-known Whist player. He died at Brighton, 
on the 1 6th ult. Without being in the first rank of Whist players, he was far above the average. He was 
extremely shrewd, had a good memory, knowledge of character, and was always attentive. He was of late a 
very popular man, and he leaves a large circle of friends at Brighton and in tlie London and Continental clubs 
to deplore his loss. 
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PIQUET DISCARDS. 



ELDER HANDS. 



No. 68. 



No. 71. 
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0^0 







0^0 




Score love all. 

Mr. Hilsen Discards H 9 ; D 10, 9, 8 ; left a card. 
TookinSK, Q; C Q; D 7. 
The Quart, 14 Aces and 14 Kings good, and made 
a Capot 

No. 69. 

I*: 




4^ ♦ 


V 










® 




♦ ♦ 



Score love alL 

Mr. Bianchi Discards D Q, 10; S 10, 9; left a card. 

Took in C Ace ; H Ace, Q, 9. 

Would it not have been better play to discard C 7 ? 

No. 70. 












0^0 

Score 102 to S6. 

The last hand in a Rubicon. 

The Discard, C K, Kv, 8, 7 and left a card. 

Made 6 and 15. The adversary played on the 
assumption that the player was guarded in Clubs, and 
did not get out of the Rubicon. 




Mr. Webster Discards D Kv, 10, 9, 8, 7. 

Took in C K, 10, 9; H Ace, K, 

Scored 80. 

We suggest the following discard — C Q, Kn ; S Q, 
Kn ; D 7 — because unless important Hearts are drawn 
the game is gone. 

No. 72. 




Mr. Webster Discards S Ace, 8, 7 ; C 8 ; H 8. 
Took in D 9, 8 ; H K, 9 ; C K. 
Made cards, Quint and Quatorze. 
Very fortunate, but we should prefer to retain the 
S Ace and discard C Q. 

No. 73. 
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♦ ♦ 




♦ ♦ 



No. 74. 



Score love all. 

Cam Discards D Ace, Kv; C Kv; H Kv, 8. 
Younger Hand, a fine player, said that he should 
have Discarded D Ace and H 8, and left three cards. 

YOUNGER HANDS. 

No. 75. 





Discard, D 9, 8 7. 

Took in D Ace, K, Q. 

This is given as a curiosity, how cards will occasion- 
ally run. Elder hand had carte blanche. The tierces 
are all good, and the player of course made every trick 
but one. 




Score love all. 
Mr. Webster Discards H 7 ; S Ace^ Q. 
Took in C Ace; H 10; D Q. 
We prefer H 8, 7 ; S Q. 
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LAWS OF BILLIARDS. 

In compiling the following proposed " Laws of Pool " we have compared the laws given by 
Bennett, Burroughes and Watts, Cox and Yeman, Hunt, Magnus and Thurston, as they are hung 
in Billiard rooms, and the laws given in the books of Dufton and Roberts. 

Knowing the general impression that the laws of Pool differed greatly in different rooms, an 
impression which we shared, we were surprised to find a substantial agreement in all these codes, 
which extends, except in Hunt's, to the numbering. We have found many omissions however, 
which may account for various practices having been adopted in different Billiard rooms, where no 
written law could be referred to on particular points. 

This agreement in the codes has made it necessary for us to treat the Proposed Laws of Pool 
in a somewhat different way from that in which we treated the Laws of Billiards. In the following 
code we have included all the laws in any of the above, altering only the arrangement, and 
condensing the enactments as much as possible. We have not considered om-selves at liberty 
to alter anything, but we have made numerous additions, all of which are printed in itahcs. The 
numbers in brackets ( ) refer to the laws of BuiTOUghes and Watts, Cox and Yeman, Dufton, Roberts 
and Thurston. Bennett and Magnus have, we think unnecessarily, added a law, which they 
number 10, and omit law 28, which we retain in No. 20. Between 10 and 24 therefore their 
numbers ai'e one greater than the corresponding laws in the codes we have taken as references. 

After the code we give the few remarks we think it useful to make, and direct attention 
to the particular points which require discussion. 

Since we announced our intention of giving a Proposed Code of Pool Laws we have received 
a number of letters suggesting alterations in the laws. We are grateful to the writers, and will 
make use of their hints when the proper time comes, but our present object is not to alter, but to 
consoUdate, and if possible make uniform the actual laws and practice. Any alterations made 
without very strong authority would imperil the success of what we consider of the first importance. 
Gentlemen willing to serve on the Committee should communicate with the Editor at once. 
Members of clubs willing to act would do well to get the Committee of their club to appoint them 
representatives of their clubs. This will give greater authority to the proposed code. 

Proposed Laws of Pool. 

1. (II.) Any number can play at Pool. Each player has his own ball, and begins with three 
lives. An amount is agreed vpan for each player to contribute to the pool. Another sum is fixed as a 
fine to he paid on the loss of each life. 

2. Those who desire to join in the pool stand round the table. Balls corresponding in number icith 
the players, and in colour with the slides of the marking board in order, are shaken in the basket. The 
marker, without selection, gives the balls to the players one by one, beginning at his left hand. 

3. Any one entering the room after the pool has begun may be admitted with as many lives as the 
pilayer who has fetcest, provided tlie star is not gone, and no player has lost three lives. His ball is to 
be placed on the spot, and he does not play till his turn comes after an entire round. 

4. Any player retiring from the pool after accepting his ball forfeits his stake, and his ball is 
removed from the table. 

5. (XV.) The player who first loses his three lives may star — ^that is, by paying a second stake 
to the pool he receives as many lives as the player who has fewest. He must accept or refuse the 
star before the next stroke is played. 

6. (XVI.) If the player first out declines to star, the second may do so, and so on until only 
two players remain in the pool, when the privilege of starring ceases. 

7- (XVII.) One star only is allowed in a pool. 

8. (XXI.) If before a star two or more balls are pocketed by the same stroke, including the 
ball played at, each having one life, the owner of the ball first struck has the option of starring ; 
but should he refuse, and more than one remain, they draw lots for the star. 

9. Each player on losing his three lives retires from the pool, in which he has no further interest,, 
unless he has the right to star, and elects to do so. 

10. The player who retains any of his lives, when the others have lost all theirs, wins tlie whole pool. 

11. (XXVII.) JJTien more than three play, and two only remain in the pool, if they have the 
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fiame number of lives, the pool is divided between them ; but if the last stroke has been a winning 
hazard on a third player, the striker is entitled to one more stroke. If no life is lost on that stroke 
the pool is divided. 

12. (I. & n.) On beginning the pool, the ball corresponding in colour with the first slide on the 
marking board is placed on the spot. The second plays at it, the third at the second, and so on 
as long as no life is taken or lost. 

13. (III., IV. & V.) The striker plays at the last player's ball. Should this ball not be on the 
table, he plays at the ball nearest his own. If his own ball is in hand, and the last player's ball not 
on the table, he plays at the ball nearest the centre of the balk line. In case of doubt, any player 
may require the marker to measure the distances. Balk is in no case a protection to any ball. 

14. The striker when in hand may play from any paH oftlie D of balk. When his ball is on the 
table he plays from where it lies. 

15. (VI.) The striker loses a life by making a miss, forcing his ball off the table, pocketing his 
own ball, playing with the wrong ball, or by striking any other ball before that he should have 
played at. In any of tliese cases lie pays the owner of the ball he should have played at. 

16. (X. & XI.) The player has a right to information, as to whether it is his tmn to play, 
which is his own ball, and which is the ball he should play at. Should he be misinformed he does 
not lose a life. The balls are replaced by the marker, and the stroke is properly played. 

17. (VI.) Any one playing out of turn loses a life, for which he pays the owner of the ball 
preceding his on the marking board. His ball is removed from the table, and any ball he may have 
moved is replaced. When his turn comes he plays from balk. 

18. (XVIII. & XX.) The player who makes a foul stroke cannot take a life, but may lose his 
own. It is a foul stroke — 



If he plays before the balls liave stopped rolling, 

If he play with both feet off the floor, 

If he strike with any paH of the cue but the point, 



If he move his own ball in the act of striking. 
If he move any other baU with cue, person, or 

dress, 
If he touch his own ball before it has stopped 

roUing, 

19. No player must m/ike afoid stroke purposely. If he does so he loses a life. 

20. (XXIII.) When a player loses a life his ball is removed from the table, when it has 
stopped rolling, and remains in hand till it is his turn to play. He, but no one else, may remove it 
while it is in motion. 

21. (XIX.) If the striker's ball touch the one he has to play at, he is at liberty either to play 
^t it, or at any other ball on the table, and it is not to be considered a foul stroke. He cannot make 
a miss, but may lose a life otherwise, or take one. 

22. (VI., VII., VIII. & IX.) If the striker pockets any ball, or forces it over the table, the 
-owner loses a life (for which he pays the striker) unless the stroke has been foul. But if the 
striker loses his own life by the same stroke, the owner of the ball pocketed does not lose his life. 
Both balls remain in hand till it is their owners' turn to play. 

23. If the sinker pockets more than one ball at one stroke, the owner of each loses a life. The 
striker is paid by them all. 

24. (XIV.) When the striker takes a life he continues to play, always at the nearest ball, until 
his first failure, or till he loses a life or makes a fovl stroke, or till he has pocketed all the balls. In 
this last case he places his ball on the spot, and the next player plays at it from balk. 

25. (XII.) Should any ball lie so as to prevent the striker hitting any part of the object ball, 
this baU, whether nearer or further from the striker's ball, must be taken up. It is to be replaced 
when the balls have stopped rolling. 

26. (XXIII.) Should any ball so lie as to inconvenience the player in striking his own ball, he 
-can have it removed. It is to be replaced after the balls have stopped rolling. 

27. (XXII. & XXV.) Should any ball stop on the spot of a ball removed, the latter remains up 
till the spot is unoccupied, unless its owner's turn comes to play, when it is taken up to allow the 
striker to play from that spot, and replaced when the balls have stopped rolling. 
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28. (XXrV.) If the striker should have his next player's ball removed, and stop on the spot it 
occupied, his ball is to be taken up, and the next player plays from that spot on the nearest ball. 

29. (XXVI.) If the comer of the cushion should prevent the striker from playing in a direct 
line, he can have any ball removed for the purpose of playing at a cushion first. 

30. (XXVIII.) All disputes to be decided by the majority of the players. 

REMARKS. 

3. We have found many questions arise as to the admission of persons to the pool sifter play has 
commenced. Nothing is given on the subject in any of the laws except Hunt's. We think it will be well to 
legalise the usual practice. 

15. The laws do not say in all cases who is to be paid for lives lost We have endeavoured here and 
elsewhere to supply this omission. 

18. The laws do not sufficiently define a foul stroke. We have added what we think necessary to make 
the code and the practice agree. 

20. This is one of the points which might be altered with advantage by a sufficient authority. It can do 
no good, and leaves the door open to much that is objectionable, to allow the owner to lift his ball while 
rolling after making a miss. 

22. A ball forced over the table is treated by all, except Burroughs and Watts, as if it were pocketed. We 
cannot think this for the advantage of the game. Burroughs and Watts make the striker lose a life if he forces 
any ball over the table. We leave the question open for discussion, but in the meantime do not venture to 
make a change. 

25. The right to have a ball removed has perhaps caused more wrangling than any law of Pool, and the 
usual practice is quite at variance with the laws. These are absolutely unanimous in saying that a ball must 
be taken up, whether nearest or farthest^ which prevents the striker from hitting any part of Ae object ball. It 
is curious that in this case custom is more strict than law, and forbids any ball to be lifted which is further than 
the object ball from the striker's. We have not dared to alter the law, but recommend the question for 
discussion. 

f 8. This is the only law where there is a real difference in the codes. The law as we give it is that given 
by Roberts. Bennett permits the striker, under die circumstances mentioned, to play at any ball, on the 
supposition that his ball touches the one lifted. All the other codes require the striker to give a miss from balk, 
which miss is not to cause the loss of a life. The case is one which occurs so very seldom that it is scarcely 
worth providing for. But as long as a law on the subject is retained, it ought to be the same in all the codes. 

29. To this law Roberts and Thurston add, in brackets " [It is customary to allow the player to remove 
his ball into a suitable position and play, but he cannot take a life.]" This is, no doubt, the custom, and should 
either be legalised or abandoned. A law should not be followed by a suggestion that it is often broken. 

(XXIX.) All the codes give a concluding law, that the charge for the use of the table is to be taken from 
the pool before it is given to the winner. We do not think this is properly a law of the game. In private 
houses, for instance, there is no charge, and in rooms taken by a party, by Uie hour, other arrangements are 
necessarily made. 



DRAMATIC NOTES. 

In common with the Royal marriage, the death of Dr. Livingstone, railway slaughter, and other trivial matters, 
the interest attached to dramatic doings has suffered in consequence of the absorbing excitement of the 
General Election and the change of Government. One result of this change will probably be the snuffing 
out of The Happy Land and Richelieu Redressed^ which are satirical on the doings of the late Ministry, and 
political allusions in burlesques will be at a discount until such time as Mr. Disraeli and is colleagues have 
forfeited their present popularity. Three new plays, however, have been produced during the month, of a 
widely different kind — the first being melodramatic and modem, the second tragical and classical, and the 
third historical, religious and mediaeval ; these are respectively Philip^ at the Lyceum ; Tfu White Pilgrim^ at 
the Court ; and Mary Queen of Scots, at the Princesses. 

The success of Philip is a remarkable illustration of good luck and good management. Had the play 
been produced at the Lyceum five years back, it would have been acted for a very short time to empty benches ; 
but now, under the influence of Mr. Bateman's careful nursing, and Mr. Irving's popularity, it is received with 
enthusiasm. It is a melodrama of the most hackneyed order, and not a good specimen of that order. The 
industrious gentlemen who write by contract for the Britannia or the Victoria Theatre could, and do turn out 
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every week better constructed transpontine plays than Philips and they are satisfied with a run of a fortnight. 
Had any one of them been engaged by Mr. Bateman to write Philips he would have scorned to introduce the 
irrelevant second act, which serves no purpose beyond that of displaying the graces of Miss Virginia Franck, 
and the costumes of a number of ladies and gendemen who have not been seen before, and will not be seen 
again ; nor would Mr. John Clayton, as the villainous brother to the hero, have been left to slink uncomfortably 
away at the close of the last act He would have been killed or pardoned outright, for there is no middle 
course in genuine melodrama. If the mother of the two brothers is to be cut off after the first act, why is she 
allowed to be so remarkably prominent — more especially as the actress of the part, knowing she is to be so 
cut off, makes the most of her chance, and rants and raves accordingly. And there is no excellence in the 
dialogue, as might have been expected from so poetic and refined an author as Mr. Hamilton Aid6. On 
the other hand, there are certain attractions in Philip for lazy, after-dinner playgoers, who like to lounge and 
look at pretty scenery and dresses, and prefer what little acting there is opportunity for to be done well. The 
Spanish landscape in the first, and the chateau and lawn (including the breakfast) in the third act, are admirably 
presented, and the boatmen's song and chorus is " quite too " pretty. Mr. Irving, as Philip, has but two 
chances to show his genius, and these are hardly supplied by the author. His guilty and nervous glances, his 
heavy and faltering gait, when he escapes, after having shot his brother, are finely conceived, and should be 
%ratched with close attention, though not a word is spoken ; and his sudden outburst of jealousy, with the rapid 
exit at the end of the third act, is equally good and natural, though in a different way. Miss Isabel Bateman, 
too, we may praise unreservedly for the first time since we have seen her act, and not the lea^t worthy part of 
her performance is that which is done in dumb show ; but beyond these few points there i^ nothing in Philips 
and it can hold no place in dramatic literature. 

The White Pilgrim is a contrast to Philip. The latter is not a* fine play, but may be said to be suited 
to the stage ; the former is an exceedingly fine tragic story, but is quite unsuited to the stage, and especially 
to the stage of the Court, which theatre lives by laughter. If the managers of the Court are willing to turn 
it into an experimenting establishment, and are ready in an artistic spirit to give a chance to all literary 
dramatists, all London ought to do them honour. But we fear that the process will prove expensive, not only 
because the general public is not attracted, but also because, as we have constantly pointed out, the world of 
literature and art will contribute nothing pecuniarily to support literature and art. They leave that part of 
the business to the British Public, which they flout and despise, but are very glad to make use of. The White 
Pilgrim is not only a tragedy, but a supernatural tragedy as well ; and besides that, a tragedy connected with 
those heroes dear to poets, but bores to other people, known as Vikings and Norsemen. The costumes of the 
men are chiefly skins, arrayed and beautified according to modem ideas of propriety. With the story, which is 
sombre in the extreme, we presume the readers of these Notes are by this time acquainted, and we need only 
say that at the finish the hero and heroine are left alone to die, with a vision of Death hovering over them to 
see that they do not escape him. Whatever may be the unpleasantness of the story, it is clothed in language 
vigorous, gracefiil, and scholarly, but nothing will make it a good play, and as the stage is intended for 
plays, and not for dramatic poems, it is useless to lament that the White Pilgrim is not so successful as 
the authors may think it ought to be. We say authors, for though the production is apparentiy the work of 
one man, the plural number is used on the programme. Perhaps one of the authors is responsible for the 
literary and ideal, the other for the real and stagey, and to the latter may be due the hackneyed expedient of 
hymns and harmonium, without which scarcely any play is now produced. We wonder which of them is 
responsible for the sentiment of the heroine, that her friends may die in order that their souls may be saved. 
It is an unpleasant idea, and savours of the inquisition and the old Church. 

Few persons, we imagine, who were present at the first performance of Mary Queen of Scots; or, the 
Catholic Queen and tlu Protestant Reformer, will soon forget that night of weariness, disgust and disappointment 
The play was as long in proportion as its title, and longer still in appearance were the intervals, during which 
Queen Mary was arraying herself in gorgeous attire (she wore five dresses in the five acts) wherewith to divert 
the attention of the ladies in the audience firom the author's text to the actress's millinery. The manager of 
the Princesses Theatre must be a man whose ideas are bounded by his own stage. He preserves old habits 
and traditions in their worst form. His seats are uncomfortable and confined ; his orchestra is shocking ; his 
men in armour too evidently rush round from one side of the stage to come in again at the other ; his sound 
of cannon is childish and pitiful ; and his mob overdo their howling and growling. He too has a harmonium, 
and kneeling priests, and he has the time-honoured white horse, which bears Mrs. Rousby, trembling, on the 
stage. All this is bad enough, but his company is worse, and it is an insult to the author and the audience 
to present a five act-play with such totally inadequate representatives as those who supported, or attempted 
to support, the principals in Mary Queen of Scots, If Mr. and Mrs. Rousby and Mr. Charles Harcourt were 
capable of centering the interest in themselves, the subordinates would be overlooked, but not one of the thre^ 
can be credited widi this power. We have spoken of Mrs. Rousby before : she has a nice clear voice, she 
knows her lines, she is unembarrassed, and would shine in comedy and light pieces ; but she is not fitted to 
the characters she has been accustomed to essay, and, to compare her with a contemporary actress, she has 
neither the ability nor the power of Mrs. Vezin. Mr. Rousby is better, but never appeared to less advantage 
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than as "John Knox, John Knox." Everybody knows the capacities of Mr. Harcourt, and we do not suppose 
that respectable actor aims at very high rank ; but yet it is no exaggeration to say his was the best acting of 
the night, and when that is said our readers may judge what was the effect of the whole. We do not think 
however that the author has much reason to complain, for his own share in the work is not very satisfactory. 
He begins his story of Mary in France, and at once arouses the irritation of the audience in causing 
her to go through a scene of long-drawn-out wailing and lamentation at leaving Fontainbleaiu 
Everybody naturally wonders why so much fuss is made over so tri\'ial a matter. He then makes 
her play fast and loose with Chastelard, with John Knox, and with her brother, Lord James Murray, 
and ends by leaving her prostrate at the foot of an enormous cross in her bed room, Chastelard having been 
shot, and Knox discomfited. Mr. Wills is just in one respect, for, whilst he makes Mary insincere and 
temporising, he delineates Knox as weak and silly, thus cleverly playing off one religion against the other, so 
that no hot feeling is caused in the audience. Indeed John Knox, as dra^-n by Mr. Wills and presented by 
Mr. Rousby, becomes a low comedy buffoon, that would have suited Mr. Buckstone, and the climax is reached 
in the fourth act, when, after having been wheedled by Mary, he flops on his knees ifvithin an inch of the 
footlights, and compares himself to St Anthony. History fares no better with Mr. Wills in this play than with 
Mr. Tom Taylor in ^Twixt Axcand Croum^ and it is curious that the fierce rivals, Protestant Elizabeth and 
Catholic Mary, should now be blended in Mrs. Rousby, 'and both made beautiful for ever I 

These three, then, are the new plays of the month, and if one of them (F/iilip) is commonplace but 
successful, and the other two failures but not commonplace, all three are good substantial fare. The tendency 
of the day is towards light dishes and late hours, and the coming season -mW be, dramatically, one of entrees. 
Already our prediction of last month about Palais Royal adaptations is being realised. Eldorado at the 
Strand, and 7bo Clei'er by Half^ at the Gaiety, each belong to this order ; although the former has the Strand 
flavour of songs and dances added to it for sauce. A translation of Lc Voyage de M. Perrichin^ under the 
title of Peacocks Holiday, is announced at the Court, and another is rumoured at the Haymarket. The 
Criterion Theatre is also shortly to be opened, where, unless the audience is to sleep off Criterion dinners, the 
entertainment must be ver}' light indeed. There will, therefore, be plenty of food for that rich and frivolous 
public to whom the drama, as an intellectual amusement, is unintelligible. On the other hand Mr. Tom 
Taylor has written a new play for the Olympic, and the School for Scandal is to be represented at the Prince 
of Wales's, in the peculiar fashion of that theatre. This play is also to be acted at Drury Lane on the 2nd of 
tliis month, with an extraordinary cast, for the benefit of Mr. Webster. If nil nisi bonum holds good about 
the dead, so also does it apply to the veteran actor about to retire from the stage. We forget the delay in 
taking the wise step, and remember only the long and distinguished career. We skip the last year or two 
of Mr. Webster's Hfe, and look back to his earlier time at the Adelphi ; to his still earlier and brilliant 
management of the Haymarket. But his claims upon his brother actors, and indirectly on the general 
public, are strengthened, when it is remembered that he has been one of the leaders in all schemes to 
benefit the impoverished and worn-out members of the profession. The final moment of his theatrical 
career well desen es the support and recognition that it is proposed to give it 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

J. P. (Bedford). — We have received your letter, but we have 
thought it better to print the one written in both authors 
names. 

Spirit of the Times (New York). — Please say if the ex- 
change is to be continued. We have not received your paper 
for some months. The Westminster Papers has been 
forwarded regularly. 

W. C. (Eastwood). — We have referred back to the problem, 
and find it to be quite unworthy of you. Listen to the story of 
it. The White Queen delivers a peculiarly obvious check to the 
Black King, whose faithless consort stands heedlessly apart, 
apparently engaged in a commonplace flirtation with a Knight 
of her own court. There being no better resource, a Rook 
interposes, whereupon the Queen retreats, in rather undignified 
haste to a conspicuous point, from whence, with exaggerated 
feminine furv, she threatens literally awful things. The over- 
aealous Rook weakly interferes a second time, when the Amazon 
losing all patience, bowls him over, and thenceforth has it all her 
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own way, the board before her where to choose. We know 
you can do better than that, so let us hear from you again with 
a new effort. 

C. W. M. D — The position marked C can be solved thu?v 

1 P to B 6 ; 2 Kt to B 6 ; 3 Kt to q 8 and 4 Kt to B 7 mate. 
The idea is a capital one, so we shall nope to see it again in an 
amended form. 

L. H. L. (Penge). — We have examined only one of your 
problems, and that one can be solved thus, i R to K R 4 ^ 

2 B to Q 3 ; 3 Kt mates. We shall report upon the other next 
month. 

W. N. (St. Neots). — Thanks for your letter. We never 
consciously alter the sense of a Reviewer's judgment, although 
exigencies of space sometimes compel us to condense its expres> 
sion. In that, as in any of our shortcomings, we trust much to 
the consideration of our readers and contributors. 

W. T. P. — The matter scarcely deserves notice. No one, 
and least of all the composer referred to, supposes that there is 
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.any connection by suggestion or otherwise between these two 
problems. 

H. J. C. A. — Tlianks for the self-mate. We shall examine it 
carefully. In playing over the solution it occurred to us that 
the W Kt is unnecessary. The Rook (by 8 R to R 4) can be 
made to answer the purpose for which the Kt is intended. Is it 
not so? 

G. £. B. — Thanks for your letter, and the enclosures. Both 
problems are good, and very acceptable. 

Othello. — ^The reviews will be too late for this month, which 
you appear to have forgotten hath only 28 days. 

W. J. N. B. — Many thanks for your letter, and your endorse- 
ment of our views. We think however that the matter had better 
be dropped. 

H. V. W. — The proposed defence is not new. 5 B to Kt 2 
is better. Many thanks for your good intentions. We shall at 
^11 times be happy to make known any new variations in the 
openings. 



WHIST. 

West Sussex Club {Revoke). — The players at 3 add 3 to 
their score and win a treble, notwith<;tanding the four cards and 
two by honours. See answer to **Z" and ** Loudon." 

Somerset Club, New York. {Treatise on Whist.) The 
Whist laws contained in Baldwin are the authorised laws for 
England. In our opinion J. C.'s treatise is the best and most 
simple that has ever been written. Others think Cavendish's 
book the best. It is of undoubted value, and we should advise 
you to buy both books. In Cavendish's last edition the author- 
ised laws are also copiecL Cam's book on Leads, price is, is 
xilso a useful little work. 

Ibid. {Double dummy dealing out of turn.) — The double 
dummy question you will see >vas again referred to in our last 
Number, which you could not have seen when you wrote your 
letter. The person dealing out of turn himself for dummy must 
we think deal again. The deal is a disadvantage, and therefore 
we do not see why you should take the deal from dummy's 
partner to your own injury, when he was the wrongdoer. 

Ibid. {Dealing out of turn.) — You are quite right as to a 
deal at Whist standing if the dealer deals twice together, pro- 
vided the trump card is turned. 

Middial. {Mis-deal or fresh deal.) — A deals, X, an adver. 
sary, touches the cards. The dealer is in doubt to whom a 
xrard belongs, and he asks the players to count their cards. They 
do so, and say the cards are right. On this the dealer turns up 
the trump, and the hand is played out ; whereupon it is found 
that two players have fourteen cards, and two twelve. What is 
to be done? — Ans. The carvls must be redealt by the last 
dealer. It would have been a misdeal had not X touched the 
cards during the process of dealing. It was argued that the 
touching the cards had no effect after the trump card was turned, 
and that law 45 did not apply after the cards are partially played 
out. We know of no such distinction. If the touching had 
taken place at the request of the dealer, we should have held 
such touching was not within the meaning of the law. The law 
is framed on the assumption that the touching may have caused 
the mistake. 

R. {Signalling for trumps. ) — A and B are partners, the score 
Love all. A ruffs the first suit led on the first round with the 5 
of trumps, and when next led again " ruffs " with the two. At 
close of liand A reproached his partner for not having accepted 
and understood the above as a "call for trumps," which he. A, 
had intended it to be. B, in reply, contended that such play 
in trumps, and under such circumstances, could not and should 
not be viewed as a ** call." Which was the correct view, that of 
A or B? — Ans. It is somewhat difficult to give a clear answer 
to this question. If we trumped with the 5, and the 5 won, and 



we wanted tnimps out, we should lead out trumps ourselves. We 
do not understand how a man can be so strong that he can 
afford to dictate to his partner how to play, and yet not sufficiently 
strong to lead trumps. We certainly should not consider such 
play a command for trumps. See further observations on the 
point under initials J. R. £. 

H. {Exposed card. Calling the highest or lowest.) — Z, last 
player, drops two trumps on the table, face upwards. In other 
words, he plays two cards by accident to one trick. A, an ad- 
versary, calls the highest trump, which wins, and then calls the 
lowest. Objection made that this is two penalties for one offence. 
Which is right ? — Ans. A has the right to call either card to 
the current trick, and to call the other at any time afterwards, so 
long as the player keeps it. 

J. R. E., U. S. Club. {Leads.) — I have to thank you for 
reply Editorial to question re-lead from Ace King only. I am 
going to join issue with you. You say that the lead of Ace fol- 
lowed by King shows you have no more, but that King followed 
by Ace does not do so? ergo the former should be adopted. I 
would, albeit, venture to suggest that if led thus (King Ace) and 
then stopping, the information is ajually conveyed ; whilst sup- 
posing an adversary to be without one of the suit, he might (if 
second hand) pass the King, whereas he certainly would not 
pass the Ace. The lead of the latter, moreover, involving the 
additional disadvantage if trumped of leaving your partner in 
total ignorance as to whether you were leading from Ace 5 or 
Ace King, or what ; whilst I have further to urge that the lead 
of Ace King (or playing them thus) is very generally recognised 
as a ** call for trumps/' True it is that Clay says, "from two 
cards lead the highest," but that he never contemplated including 
the Ace King is inferable from the subsequent axiom, ** With 
any number of cards not being tnimps, headed by Ace and King, 
lead the King." How say you? — Ans. Our esteemed corre- 
spondent appears to labour under some misapprehension. We 
said that the lead of Ace King had become, by usage, understood 
to mean that the leader has no more. If the lead King Ace 
conveys the same information, there is an end of the matter ; but 
does it ? Let our correspondent try it, and ascertain whether the 
players at the table understand the point as he does. Then 
what b to occur if, having led King Ace from a long suit, the 
player finds it prudent to stop and change his suit. We suppose 
J. R. will not dispute that this is a possible occurrence. If J. R. 
has two of the suit only, we think it very improbable that another 
player has none. We are glad that J. R. has returned to the 
charge, because we find we did an injustice to '* Cam " in 
omitting to give his authority for this method of playing the Ace 
King. We wrote under the impression that the lead was 
not given in the books, but our correspondent will find it at 
page 14, No. 4, in "What to Lead," by Cam. Longman 
and Co., is. For a further authority, see the Field of last 
Saturday. The chance of the King being trumped, as against 
the Ace receiving the same summary justice is infinitesimal. 
We cannot admit that the lead of Ace King, or a lead at all, can 
be an intimation that the leader desires trumps to be led. We 
hear loose suggestions about so signalling, but there is nothing 
of the sort recc^iised by any good player with whom we have 
come in contact. If J. R. wants trumps out, why does he not 
lead them. Time surely is of some value. If you have any 
design in getting trumps out, you may lose much valuable time 
by waiting for your partner to get in and lead. For our part, we 
should not take much notice of any such signal. If your partner 
Blue Peters and gets in and does not lead trumps, we should 
not take much notice of the call. If it suited our hand we would 
act on it. If the player were a very safe or sound player, we 
should think some extraordinary chance had occurred that he 
could see through and we could not, and give him credit for his 
acumen. But, if a player were of that class who signals cither 
for the sake of signalling, or who did it for a finesse, we should 
disregard the signal. It no longer becomes a command. It is a 
peculiar line of play that we do not understand. We should say 
to such a player, we do not answer a Blue Peter so long as your 
views and mine are so entirely different. I take your informa- 
tion for what it is worth. You want a finesse, or you have four 
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trumps or something of that sort. If I agree that it is advisable 
to play trumps, I shall do so, but if you are not strong enough to 
lead trumps, and if time is of no importance, I think it a piece 
of impertinence to command me to sacrifice my hand for some 
doubtful advantage to yourself. If a good player leads trumps 
we always return it, but if a had player leads trumps it is simply 
butchery to do so. The odds are in favour of the lead being a 
singleton, or worse still, it is the lowest of two of the suit. 
The moment you get with players who are unreliable, you must 
change your game, or come to destruction. 

Leading out of turn, — We have been asked by two correspon- 
dents to define the meaning of leading out of turn. The term 
seems to us to express all that can be said on the subject (l) 
If any player, but the one to the left of the dealer, leads first, he 
leads out of turn. (2) if any one but the winner of the last trick 
leads, he leads out of turn. But the point aimed at is scarcely 
touched by these definitions. If a player, under the impression 
that he has won the trick, leads again, he leads out of turn. But 
if he places his cards on the table, the two or three cards are not 
led out of turn, but placed on the table, and can be called, 
whether it is a lead out of turn or not therefore becomes in our 
judgment, a question of fact. 

J. N. M. {EtiquftU of \VhUt\ Will you give your opinion 
on the following? i. Is it permissible for me to look at my 
adversaries' hands if they carelessly give me the opportunity, 
provided I do so without bending to right or left, or doing any 
other act towards over-looking, except using my eyesight? 
2. If it be my duty in etiauctte to tell my adversaries that I 
can see their hands, how often is the duty imposed upon me ? 
Will one warning suffice for one sitting, or is it to be repeated 
each rubber, or every time I happen to see their cards ? 3. Is 
it permissible for me to look where my partner and my adver- 
saries place the trump card ? It appears to me that if I may not 
use my eyesight in the cases suggested, I ought not to do so when 
a card is carelessly dropped, ur when my adversary frowns or 
smiles, or hesitates in his play, or does any other act to attract 
my vision. — Ans» We refer our correspondent to a letter on 
Whist Morals, p. 121, a reply by Delta, p. 144, and a conti- 
nuation at p. 180, all in vol. 5. In answer to I. We are of 
opinion that it is not permissible to look at your adversaries' 
hand. If you see them by accident, you must endeavour to play 
as if you had not seen them. The habit of showing the cards is 
an extremely disagreeable one that many players nave. Delta 
compared the matter with seeing another's letter by accident. 
No gentleman could make use of information thus obtained. 
2. We have virtually answered this, but we may say, keep telling 
him to hold up his cards. If from carelessness it is done, for- 
give him 70 times 7. If it is done to annoy you, leave the 
table. 3. We again follow Delta ; those men who have been 
suspected of ascertaining the nature of your hand by your sorting 
or by counting your trumps, and watching the division of your 
suits, have always been shunned, and when they do it they do 
it by stealth. As to the addenda, if J.N. M. means a card 
carelessly dropped on the floor, he ought not to I<x)k at it, or 
take advantage of having seen it. Speaking generally, we think 
you have a right to take advantage of your adversaries' frowns 
or gestures. 

J.N. {Bad Luck), — A friend of mine, at the score of 4 all 
had 8 trumps, with Queen Knave, and lost the trick ? C. M, 
lost in 13 hands 5 bumpers, and a rubber of 7 points. 

S. & T. Whist Club, Dundee. — The Club laws contained 
in Baldwin's book are the only laws you will require, except as 
to the stakes. These should be settled by the committee, accord- 
ing to the means of the Club. 

Town and Country Journal. — Please tell your corres- 
pondent Buchan (Tarriaro) we shall be glad to hear from him 
with a Whist Problem. 

Z. ( The revoke penalty — hmo to lake jL). — Score love all. We 
get 4 tricks. Our opponents have 4 by bonours and 3 by cards, 
but revoke ; please explain how we should take the penalty in 
this case, and how ^ould we take it if they had 2 by honours ? 
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— Ans, In the first place simply score 3 for the revoke, leaving 
your adversary at 4, because, having revoked, they cannot get 
out that hand. In the second case, you must use your discre- 
tion. You can leave them at 4 as before, and mark 3 yourself ; 
or you may take 3 of their tricks and add them to your own, 
which will make you the odd trick, and they score 2 by honours. 
We prefer the score being at i to 2, rather than 3 to 4 : but this 
you must judge for yourself. 

Loudon ( The revoke fenalty).— A. and B two. X and Z make 
five by cards, but revoke; which wins? And what? — Ans, A« 
and B win a treble. They add three to their score, and the 
three thus added count before the five tricks. A and B arc 
therefore out before X and Z are one, and that makes a treble. 

Puzzled {Duty on cards). — The duty charged, in the United 
States, on packs of cards imported, is five cents. If you export 
from England you do not pay the duty here of threepence per 
pack. I'he price of cards has lately risen. The system of 
charging the same duty on good cards as on cards of inferior 
quality, and of less value, is wrong ; but we confess we cannot 
see how to remedy the evil except by taking off the duty, and as 
it is a tax on luxury we see little chance of getting the duty 
removed. The duty at threepence now produces nK>re than the 
old duly at a shilling. 



PIQUET. 



Loon {Leaping a card and looking at it after declaring 
not to do so). — A leaves a card, and declares he will not look at 
it After three or four cards are played, he does look at it. 
What is the penaltv? — Ans. The law says the younger hand 
cannot look at the left cards ; he has therefore infring^ one of 
the rules of the game. If the younger hand left a card and 
mixed it with his discard; the elder hand has a right to see the 
whole discard. The law requires the left card to be kept sepa- 
rate. What A did seems to us to be, as nearly as possible, like 
the offence of mixing the left card with the disaupd, and the same 
penalty would be a sufficient punishment. This seems to be the 
view of the French authorities. The following is from Academie 
det yeuXf par Van Tenac p. 163 : — " Si un joueur a laiss^ une 
carte au talon et qu'il I'ait en suite m61ee k son jeu par megard, 
il donne droit It Tadvcrsaire de voir dans les cartes de son ^oirt." 
In the Portland Code, the law is as follows : — "If either party 
looks at the left cards, they must be exposed, and a suit may be 
called from the offender when next he has to deal." This penalty 
appears to have been invented by the Committee. 

Rubicon Games {Loss of game). — We were asked for infor- 
mation inour AugustNumberonasubject we were unable todecide. 
This was, what is the penalty at Piquet playing Rubicon games, 
when you commit an offence which, at ordinary Piquet, involves the 
loss of the game. Two gentlemen of acknowledged skill have 
kindly answered our enquiry, and from the authority on which 
they speak, we have reason to believe their law to be correct, 
and it is, that the non -offender can add 150 to his score. We 
do not know that the law is anywhere in print, but we are 
informed this is the practice in Austria, France, and Italy, and 
unless cause be shown to the contrary, we shall in future so 
decide. 

LOO. 

J. R. — At " Loo," the acknowledged rule is that, "with two 
trumps you must lead one," but is it incumbent to lead the 
highest ? Kindly decide this point in your next, and oblige. — 
Ans. There are no settled laws for Loo. You must decide the 
point before you begin. The general practice has been of late 
to hold, that it is not obligatory to lead the highest. The Fieid^ 
JieWs Life and Sportsman always so hold. 



BILLIARDS. 

J. T. Monery {Black Pool). — We will endeavour to comply 
with your request. Your letter was overlooked \isJi month. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

** The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The second of the annual Chess matches between the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge was played on 
Friday, the 27th ult, at the rooms of the City Chess Club, in Milk Street, amid every indication of undiminished 
popular interest The match attracted the attendance of almost every person of note in the Metropolitan 
Chess world, and the outsiders mustered even in greater force than on the occasion of the first contest in 1873. 
The conditions of the match were the same as tfiose laid down last year, viz., that the players should be 
paired according to their reputed force ; that each player should play two games, inclusive of draws, with a 
time limit of one hour to each player for fifteen moves, and that any game imfinished at half-past ten o'clock 
should be decided by Mr. Steinitz. The following is the pairing of the players : — 



Oxford. 
W. Parratt (Magdalen) 
F. Madan (Brasenose) 
S. R. Meredith (Brasenose) 
W. Grundy (Worcester) 
Hon. H. C. Plunkett (University) 
A. Tracey (Lincoln) 
A. R. C. Connell (Trinity) 



Cambridge. 
J. de Soyres (Caius) 
J. N. Keynes (Pembroke) 
C. B. Ogden (Magdalen) 
W. W. Ball (Trinity) 
T. H. D. May (Trinity) 
J. S. Nicholson (Trinity) 
W. Hooper (Clare). 



The contest resulted in a hollow victory for Cambridge, whose champions scored 13 to Oxford's 3. Drawn 
games 4. The result is a complete reversal of the defeat sustained by Cambridge last year, when Oxford won, 
with a score of 9 games to 2, and 2 draws ; and may in some measure, at all events, be attributed to the 
" coaching" of Mr. Steinitz. The play on both sides was much superior to that of last year, and the games of 
Mr. de Soyres and Mr. Parratt, Mr. Keynes and Mr. Madan, will be found worthy of perusual. The attractions of 
the meeting were not confined to the play of the University teams. In a crowded room, the atmosphere of 
which was heavy with the smoke of the " fragrant weed," Dr. Zukertort accomplished the difiicult task of 
playing six games concurrently, sans voir, winning 3, drawing 2, and losing only i ; while in another apart- 
ment, Mr. Blackbume was playing " simultaneously " any number of games on tiie " one down and the other 
come on " principle. So soon as one antagonist was defeated, the gap was at once filled by another. Mr. 
Blackbume's performance was the clearest exposd of the '^simultaneous game " imposture we could desire to 
witness. To a player of his force and readiness of resource, simultaneous games must appear to be child's-play. 
On the conclusion of the University match, the players were entertained at a banquet, prepared by the hospitable 
Committee of the City Club, and the meeting broke up at an early hour on Saturday morning, amid general 
congratulations upon its unqualified success. It is only right to mention that the boards and pieces used by 
the match players were kindly lent for the occasion by Messrs. W. Howard and Sons, of 6^ Barbican. 

There is some hope, we understand, that the problem tourney of the British Chess Association will be 
brought to a speedy conclusion. There have been two meetings of the committee during the present month, 
and as, at a meeting of that body, held on the 24th September last, it was reported that 35 out of the 49 
competitors were disqualified, except for the three special prizes, some progress must by this time have been 
made towards a final judgment on the remaining fourteen. We hope to gratify the patient competitors by 
announcing the award next month. 

Henceforth two of our foremost English Chess players must be content to pass through this vale of tears 
uncheered by the approval of a remarkable unit, who styles himself a Chess public. That pillar of Chess 
a-top of a Chess column, the Superior Person of the Glasgow Herald, writing with a pen of monumental or 
other brass, characterizes the games of Bird and Wisker as " rubbish." A ftdl report of the double suicide 
will appear in our number for the ist of April 1974. 

Mr. Charleton's Chess column, in the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle^ deserves more than the passing notice 
our over-crowded space affords this month. To good games and problems Mr. Charleton adds a racy style of 
comment on both, which should find fiivour with those who can afford to laugh. From that category the fools, 
whose gravity is proverbial, are necessarily excluded. 

The Match between the London and Vienna Clubs has been brought to a conclusion by the resignation 
of Vienna. 

We commend the following letter, received firom Mr. Carpenter, to the attention of our readers : — 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 
Sir, — It is with pleasure that I observe in the later writings in your Chess Department, a clearer recognition of the validity of my 
distinction between those principles associated with the idea and general treatment, and those connected solely with such points as 
mechanical construction. Especially am I pleased to notice the wide and increasing interest that is of late manifested in the question 
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of accuracy of finish, as shown, not only in your own correspondence, but in that of nearly all periodicals devoted to the 
*< noble game." 

There was a time when the grossest carelessness of construction was either wholly ignored or slurred over as a " slight blemish. " 
It was almost dangerous to term a problem faulty, especially if it was by one of your geniuses ! To call things by their right names 
was to incur the charge of ** lack ot sensibility," ** coldness," " over-preciseness," or "purism." But in this practical age, all false 
idols have to succumb. CareUssness can no longer be covered by the mantle of genius. The truth of Dr. Johnson's remark, long ago 
admitted in its purely literary application, is now felt in the construction of Chess Problems. " If there is any author," he says, 
"whose genius can embellish impropriety or make error venerable, his works are the proper objects of critical inquisition." 

On the other hand there is danger lest this growing tendency to demand absolute accuracy may lead to the other extreme, or 
at least, overleap itself by a too headlong assault. As a standard, strict accuracy is well, but it is not wise to condemn all problems 
alike, however great may be the extent 01 their several deviations from this standsird. The motto of the enthusiast is, ** Aut Casar, 
4tut nihiL" So, many authors and writers, seeing the importance of accuracy, are so far led astray as to assert that a problem must 
be either perfect in construction, or nothing. To them there is no difference between the defect in Loyd's well-known 3-move 
(cited by Mr. Barbier in his excellent article printed in your December Number) and the gross faults of, say, Healey's No. 9. It is 
easy to see how such indiscriminate censure may do more harm than good. It is not to be wondered at that many composers rebel 
against a bondage so rigid as this. 

Theoretically, Loyd's as well as Healey's problem is inaccurate, but practically the inaccuracy in Loyd's is intangible, while the 
inaccuracies in Healey's are palpable. The principles that underlie the distinctions that I have made between the various shades of 
departure from absolute accuracy, are almost self-evident. One such distinction I can best illustrate by reference to the admirable 
problem by Loyd, above-mentioned, and I am glad that I have Mr. Barbier's authority in drawing the line. The dual move, 
pointed out by this writer, is what I have termed a Defect. The variation is, at the worst, only semi -erroneous, inasmuch as there 
IS another form of the defence in this same variation that gives a perfect result. This other form (omitted, strange to say, in 
American Chess Nuts^ and also by Mr. Barbier) is i K to B 8, instead of i K to Kt 8. The former, K to B 8, permits but one reply, 
viz : 2 R to Q R 8. Excercising that taste so conspicuously shown in the composition of all his works, the distinguished author 
of this elegant problem preferred to admit the blemish in one form of the Defence in this variation, rather than to spoil the beauty 
of this other form of the same things which is already perfect. 

Now, suppose that the form i K to B 8 also permitted a dual reply. The variation would then be une<}uivocally erroneous. In 
sucly:ases I use the term, imperfect. I do not say, with Mr. Barbier, that the first form of inaccuracy is "entirely legitimate," 
but that the deviation is slight, so slight that it may be overbalanced by a gain in other respects. I hold further, that the weight 
of an Imperfection is so much greater than that of a Defect^ as to render the question whether to admit or obviate it less easy to 
decide. Even supposing the variation to be Imperfect^ however, the problem would still be fine, on account of the perfection and 
beauty of the three other remarkable fine variations. The inaccuracy has now become a serious detraction, but not positively 
fatal. " The prevailing epidemic " (which is a very happy expression) draws near to its fatal stage only when the problem \%fa%. 'fy 
or unsound, in the sense that I have attached to these woids in my much>abused and much misunderstood definitions. 

For the several classes of error covered by those definitions, it is possible to devise a scale of weights, fixed within approximate 
limits, which would be found useful in aiding the composer to decide whether to admit or to obviate a certain deviation from the 
standard. Such a scale would be of service to the critic in valuing problems. Moreover, the definitions, if generally accepted, 
might serve as a convention by which the reviewer could convey to his readers accurate and concise views, without the possibility of 
that wide divergence of interpretation, otherwise unavoidable. What may be their fate, I care not. As for myself, I shall continue 
to follow their guidance, being convinced that they are founded upon indisputable distinctions ; and, realising that the system 
prevading them has greatly facilitated my humble efforts in the field of criticism, as well as in the pleasanter task of problem 
composition. 

The following case may interest your readers at a tipie when this subject of Dual Mates is receiving such attention. Below 
are two versions of a little problem recently constructed. The first one, although I was far from satisfied with it, was sent to the 
Maryland Review. It contains a defect^ which, at the time, I failed to remedy. I strove hard to devise some plan of removing the 
slight blemish, because I was of the opinion that in a two-move extra finish of detail is looked for, but came at last to the conclusion 
that to render it absolutely perfect was impossible. Had the error referred to been an imperfection^ I should have withheld the 
problem As it was, challenged by several correspondents as being "inconsistent, I was led again to work at the 
problem, and with success. I think the result, as shovm in the second diagram, warrants the labour bestowed upon it I firmly 
believe that nine-tenths of the errors, of whatever degree, that are so alanmngly common, are like that in the first version of my 
two-move — more the result of hastiness and slovenliness, than of any lofty considerations about form and poetry. The application 
of a little more of the "mental chemicals" will generally result in preserving, if not improving, the form, and all that, while 
superadding perfection of finish : — 



BLACK. 



BLACK. 



^■-^^^ 













y/'/vrv.'. 






WHIU. 

White to mate in two moves. 
larrytown, 2nd March 1S74, 



WHnCB. 

White to mate in two moves. 

G. E. CARPENTER- 
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FORTY YEARS IN THE LIFE OF A FAVOURITE. 

By J. H. ZUKERTORT. 
(Continued.) 
I resume my analysis this month at the position shown on Diagram II. in March number. 

(A) 



12 B takes P 

13 Q to R 4 

14 B takes Kt 

15 B to R 3 

16 KttoB4 

17 Q R to Q sq 

18 Kt takes Kt 



12 Q R to Kt sq 

13 P to Q R 3 

14 Kt takes B 

15 R to Kt 4 

16 Q to B 4 

17 Kt takes P 

18 R takes Kt 



19 Kt to Q 3, 19 Q to B 4, 20 K R to K sq ch, 20^B takes R^ 
21 R takes B ch, 21 K to Q sq, 22 B to K 7 ch. 

19 Kt to Q 3 

20 Q to B 2 

If 20 Q to Kt 3, 20 P to Q 3. 



19 Rto K 5 



20 R to K Kt 5 



And White has no attack. 



If 18 Q takes Kt, White can obtain at least a draw by 

The whole of this variation was invented by Anderssen, and was first played by him against J. Dufresne, 
at Berlin, in the spring of 1868. 



(B) 



12 QRto Ktsq 



12 Q takes P 

13 Q to B 5 

White evidently loses a piece, if he plays 13 Q to R 4. 

13 B to Kt 3 

14 Q to R 3 14 Q to B 7 
o IS B to Q 3 15 Q to B 4 

16 Q to Kt 2 16 B to R 4 

17 Qto B 2 17 Q takes Q 

18 B takes Q 18 B to R 3 

19 B to Q sq 19 B takes Kt 

20 B takes B 20 B to B 6 
And Bkck remains the exchange and a Pawn ahead. 

(C) 

12 BtoQ3 12 Qto K 3 

13 Q to Kt 2 

The only move which enables White to maintain the attack for a time, and to 
protect the important K P. It was 6r8t played by Anderssen in the Spring of 1871. 
If White choose now 13 Q takes P, Black replies with 13 Q R to Kt sq, and wins 
afterwards ^e K P. 

13 Kt to Kt 3 



IV.— Black. 




Whitb. 



(a) (See Diagram IV.) 

14 Kt to B 4 14 Kt takes Kt 

I cannot recommend 14 Q to K 2, which I played in four 
match games against Anderssen, on account of the answer 

15 Kt to Q 5. 15 Q to K 3 [if 15 Q to B 4, 16 B to K 4, 

16 Castles, 17 B to K 3, 17 Q to B 5, 18 Q to Kt sq, and 
Black's Queen is m great difficulties], 16 B to K 4 [White may 
also play for a draw by 16 Kt to B 4], 16 Castles, 17 B to Q 2, 
with a very strong attack, as Anderssen has. shown in the Schmch- 
zeiiung 1872. 

15 B takes Kt 15 P to K R 3 



Black prepares for Castling ; he must also prevent 16 Kt to 
Kt 5 and 17 P to K 6. 



16 Q R to B sq 
It is very difficult to decide which is the best move for White, 

but there is no one giving him a great attack. 

16 P to Q R 3 

17 KRtoQsq 17 BtoKt 2 

18 Q to Kt sq i8 Q R to Q sq 

or 18 Castles Q R 

And White's attack does not compensate him for two Pawns. 



(b) (See Diagram IV.) 



14 Q B to B 4 14 Castles 

(Black can also play 14 B to Kt 2, but he has no time for 
\A P to Q R 3, on account of the reply 15 Kt to Kt 5, 15 Q to 
K 2, 16 P to K 6^ 16 Kt takes B, 17 Q takes K Kt P, 17 Kt 



takes Kt ch, 18 B takes Kt, 18 R to B sq, 19 P takes P ch, 
19 K to Q sq, 20 Q R to Q sq, 20 P to Q 3, 21 B to R 5, 
21 Kt to K 4, 22 P to B 4, &c. 



15 B to Kt 3 



And Black has a safe position, and is two Pawns ahead. 



IS PtoQR3 
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II R to K sq 



I proposed this more instead of Kt to K 2 just in the time 
when Anderssen had discoTered his new defence against the 
latter. 

11 PtoQKt4 

Neumann played here II R to Q Kt sq against Anderssen, in 
the Tournament at Baden successfully, it cannot be recom- 
mended however, on account of the answer — 12 K Kt to R 4, 
12 Q to R 4best, 13 R to K 4, 13 P to K Kt 4 (the only move 
which opens a square for the Queen), 14 B to K 2, 14 Q to 
R 3, 15 Kt to B 3, with a fine attack. 

12 Kt takes P 

If 12 B takes P, 12 Q R to Kt sq, and Black wins a piece. 

12 QRto Ktsq 

13 K Kt to R 4 

The only move which avoids, for a moment, the threatened 
loss of a piece or of the exchange ; if 13 B to Q 2, 13 B takes B, 



2 (See Diagram III.) 

14 Kt Ukes B, 14 P to Q R 3» 15 Kt takes B P ch, 15 K t(» 
Qsq. 

13 Q to Kt 5 



13 Q to R 4 is much inferior, because, although it protects 
the square B 2, it allows White to play 14 R to K 4. 

14 Q to R 4 

The check on B 7 is evidently bod (14 B takes P ch, 14 K t* 
B sq, and four pieces of White's are attacked). 



15 Kt to K B 3 



14 K to Q sq 



This variation presents a good specimen of a disastrous xetxeat* 
after an unsuccessful attack. 

15 B takes R 

16 Kttakes B 16 P to Q R 3 

17 KttoR3 17 RtoKts 

18 Q to B 2 18 Kt takes P 

And Black has an easily won game. 



v.— Black. 



3 (See Diagram III.) 

11 Bto R3 

Herr Lowenthal first recommended this move instead of 11 Kt to K 2, in Land and WaUr^ May 1871, in the notes to mj 
match games with Anderssen. 

II PtoQKt4 

Anderssen played here against Gelbfuhs (see "Westminster Papers," 
No. 214, November 1873), '^ B takes Kt I gave in my first analytical article on 
this defence {Neue Berliner Sehachiatung^ June 1871), ii Cafstles, but the following 
course leaves Black's Q Rook and Q Bishop too long a time out of action : 12 Kt 
to Q 5, 12 Kt takes Kt, 13 B takes Kt (bad for White is 13 B takes R, 13 Kt to 
B 5, 14 Kt to R 4, 14 Q to Kt 5, 15 Q to K Kt 3, 15 P to Q 4), 13 P to Q 3 
(if 13 R to K sq, 14 Kt to Kt 5), 14 Q R to Q sq. 

12 Kt takes P 12 Q B to Kt sq 

(A) (See Diagram V.) 

13 B takes Kt 13 P to Q R 3 

This move is a novelty. The course which I proposed myself first (13 K takes 
B, 14 Q to R 3 ch, 14 B to Kt 5, 15 Q to K 3), was not so favourable for Black. 

14 B to R 3 14 P takes Kt 

15 B to Q 3 15 Q to R 4 

Far better than 15 Q to K 3, driving White's Queen to a better square, B 2. 
Black now attacks the K P, and his Queen is very well posted for a later counter- 
attack on the King's side. 

16 B to Kt 2 ^ 16 Castles 

And Black has a fine position and is a Pawn ahead. 

(B) (See Diagram V.) 
13 QtoR4 13 PtoQR3 




White. 



When this defence was first played the usual move was here 

13 B to Kt 3, which is not at aU satisfactory ; 13 B to Kt 3, 

14 Q R to K sq, 14 Castles, 15 R to K 4, 15 B to Kt 2, 

16 R to Kt 4, with a very strong attack. 

14 Kt to Q 4 

If 14 B takes Kt, Black replies 14 P takes Kt, 15 B takes P, 

15 R takes B, 16 Q takes iC 16 K takes B, 17 Q R to B sq, 

17 B to Kt 3, 18 K R to Q sq, 18 K R to K sq, and Black 
has a safe position with two pieces for a Rook. 14 Kt to 
R 7 will be answered by 14 B to Kt 2, 15 Kt takes Kt, 15 Kt 
takes Kt, 16 Q R to B sq, 16 Kt takes P, i7KttoR4, 17 Q 
to Kt 4, with a fine attack, which may be illustrated by the 
following continuation played by me, against one of the strongest 
metropolitan Chess players, a few months ago. 18 P to K 5 4, 

18 B to Kt 3 ch, 19 K to R sq^ 19 Q takes Kt, 20 P takes Kt, 
and Black mates in four moves. 



14 Kt takes Kt 

15 Kt takes Kt 15 B to Kt 2 

16 P to K B 3 

If 16 P to Kt 3, 16 Q to K 5, winning a piece, 

16 B to Kt 3 

17 QRto Qsq 17 KttoB4 

18 B to Kt 2 

If 18 B to Q 3, 18 B takes Kt ch, 19 Q takes B, 19 Kt 
takes Q, 20 B takes Q, 20 Kt to Kt 4, 21 B takes P cb, 
21 K takes B, 22 R takes P ch, 22 K to Kt 3, and Black has a 
piece against a Pawn. 



19 R to B 2 

20 Q takes Kt 



18 Kt to K 6 

19 Kt takes R 

20 Castles 
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(C) (See Diagram V.) 
13 Q to K 3 13 B to Kt 3 



To attack the Knight now would be obTiously bad on account 
•f the answer 14 Kt to Q 6 ch. 



15 P to K R 3 

16 K R to K sq 16 K R to K sq 

17 R to Q 3 17 Q to B 4 

18 Q to Kt 3 18 Kt to Kt 3 



19 B to Kt 2 19 Kt to R 4 

20 R to B 3 20 Kt takes B 

21 R takes Kt 21 B to Kt 2 

Preserving the two Bishops for a counter attack I consider 
better than 21 B takes P ch and 22 R takes Kt. 



14 Q to B 4 

If 14 Q to K 2, Black also replies 

14 Castles 

15 Q R to Q sq 

To prevent, as long as possible, the move B to Kt 2. 

And Black is a Pawn ahead and has at least an equal position. 

Black, as we have seen, obtains in all variations I have examined of the new defence, the better game ; it 
will require however in some of them great care on his part to win, but the most important difference between 
the proposed line of play and all other defences is that it leads not otily to an End-game^ in which Black has a 
numerical superiority ^ but it breaks the attcuk very soon, and provides him with a fine counter attack. These 
advantages, I consider, as conclusive in favour of the Compromittirte Vertheidigung, J. H. Z. 



To the Editor of The Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir, — A short time after the publication of the first part of my article, Forty years in the life of a 
favourite^ the Chess column of the Illustrated London Neufs contained a letter from Mr. Bird, in which that 
gentleman brings forward some serious objections against my historical review of our favourite. I do not 
think that my merits in Caissa's empire are important enough to entitle me to admission among the " selected " 
contributors of the Chess column referred to, and, I may add, that it is usual in the literary world, and more to the 
purpose, that attack and defence of any matter should be brought forward in the paper which contained 
the article questioned — hie Rhodus, hie Salta. Therefore, I hope, you will allow me to answer the charges 
which Mr. Bird has made. After quoting one of the last sentences in the first part of the article (" the 
position, resulting from the moves .... was utterly overthrown by Anderssen and his school "), Mr. Bird 
first complains that I did not take any notice of the fact, known to me, that he and some other English 
masters even now maintain that this defence is a good one, and then asks me to prove that the attack must 
succeed. As to the first point, any reader of my article will agree with me, that giving simply the history ot 
the facts concerning the Evans Gambit in the years 1862 to 1867 or 1868, 1 had not the slightest occasion to 
mention the opinion which Mr. Bird, or any other strong player, holds upon the matter six years afterwards. 
To the second point, I may mention that I published, in 1870, the longest analysis ever written upon the Evans 
Gambit and its classical defence, extending over all of that year's volume of the Neue Berliner Schachzeitung. A 
very great number of variations are conducted there up to the 30th move, and not a single one offers a 
satisfactory defence to the second player. Although the Westminster Papers and Land and Water have, 
several times, quoted this analysis, and Herr von Heydebrandt refers chiefly to it in his treatise on the Evans Gambit 
in the fifth edition of the Handbook, ignorance of it is, of course, perfectly justifiable to any Chess player in the 
world, but we have a right to expect, I think, some knowledge of it frorii one who enters a public 
controversy upon the theory of the Evans Gambit j at the same time, I have not the slightest doubt that Mr. 
Bird acted bona fide in asking me for a proof of my opinion. 

In a PS. Mr. Bird claims to be the inventor of the defence 10 Kt to K 2, which is generally known as Paulsen's 
defence, and in connection with Paulsen's name is described in my article. Mr. Bird says, that he played it before 
Paulsen, in a consultation game, which was published in the Chess Flayer's Chronicle, May I ask, who is the 
inventor of a new move or a new variation? The patent law of civilized Europe says : /// all ceases of duplicatiofi 
the proper inventor is plainly he who carries out the conception into practical application^ or, translated into Chess 
language, not the man who first played 2 P to Q 3 against 2 Kt to K B 3 is the inventor of that defence, 
but Philidor, who first analysed it, and pointed out its merits. This is just the case Bird v. Paulsen. Besides, 
Mr. Bird may have played the game before Paulsen came to England, but not before Paulsen tried his defence 
in America. In any case the move, Kt to K 2, instead of Kt to K B 3, was not even in Europe first played 
by Mr. Bird, but 25 years before, by A. Macdonnell against Labourdonnais. (See Greenwood Walker's 
Collection, game 80,) 

I am sorry to take up so much of your space, but as the matter concerns an article published in your 
Papers, I hope you will insert my letter, and oblige. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. H. ZUKERTORT. 
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OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 387, by J. Menzies. — " Pretty, but very obvious," 
C. W. M. D.— " Easy,*' H. E. B. R.— ** An ingenious arrange- 
ment of an old idea," S. H. Thomas. — "Pretty and neatly 
expressed," H. J. C. A. — " White's first move is too powerful, 
J. N. K.— " Simple and easy," J. A. M.— 

*' llie ruling passion, be i( what it will. 
The ruling passion conquers reason stilL" — W. Nash. 
—"The principal mate is well derised," C P.— "The long 
diagonal again, R. W. Johnson. 

No. 388, by R. B. W<)rmald.— " A lifeless position," W. 
Nash.— "Very clever, although not difficult," C. W. M. D.— 
" Very good, although there are no variations," H. E. B. R. — 
"BoLutifol and complex; the particular style of this great 
master," S. H. Thomas.—" Brought to the block, and skilfully 
executed," H. J. C. A. — "The isolated position of the R sug- 
gests the tnodiis operandi^^ T. N. K. — "A cramped problem, 
and the trick of it not new,^' J. A. M.— " Black is helpless," 
C. P. — " Much ado about nothing," R. W. Johnson. 

No. 389, by A. C. Pearson. — "Very ingenious ; the main 
idea is pleasing," W. Nash. — " Very good; this kind of problem 
pleases the solver," C. W. M. D.— " Very pretty," H. E. B. R. 
— "Extremely pretty, but simple," S. H. Thomas. — "The 
leading idea is brilliant ; but Black's Q and R are little better 
than dummies," H.J. C. A. — " The first move is too obvious," 
J. N. K.— "Very pretty, but easy," J. A. M.— "ExceUent in 
all respects," C. P.—" Easy," R. W. Johnson. 

No. 390, by J. H. Bi^CKBURNE. — "Solved in four moves," 
by W. Nash, S. H. Thomas, H. J. C. Andrews, J. N. Keynes, 
C. P., and R. W. Johnson. 

No. 391, by F. Healey. — ^Two solutions, by W- Nash and 
H. J. C. Andrews ; the author's solution, by C. W. M. D., 
H. E. B. R., and S. H. Thomas ; the second solution, by 
J. N. K., C. P., and R. W. Johnson. — [Note. In our second 
edition this problem was amended by the addition of a Blach 
Pawn at QR 2.— Ed.] 

No. 392, by J. W. Abbott. — " A very pleasing problem," 
W. Nash.— "Excellent," C. W. M. D.— "Neat, but easy," 
H. E. B. R. — "A very fine composition," S. H. Thomas. — 
"A deceptive problem; for some time I thoucht a solution 
impossible," H. J. C. A. — "The best of the three movers," 
J. N. K.— " Class A, very good," J. A, M.-" Difficult," 
C. P.— "Easy," R. W. Johnson. 

No. 393, by C. Callander. — ^This problem can be solved 
by Kt to K 6, &c., as well as by the author's method. In the 
later editions of our last number a black pawn has been placed 
on Q B 7, as suggested by the author. — ^The author's solution 
received from SrH. Thomas. — The second solution received 
from W. Nash,lH. J. C. Andrews,}J. N. K., C. P., and R. W. 
Johnson. 



"A 



No. 394, by R. Ormond. — "A- novelty," W. Nash. — 
perfect gem,** C. W. M. D.— "A perfect UtUe stratagem, 
H. E. B. R— "A delightful little study," S. H. Thomas.— 
" Veij simple," H. J. C. A.— "Very pretty," J. N. K.— " Am 
old tnck not worth perpetuating," J. A. M. — " Neat, but easy,*" 
C. P.— "Very good," R. W. Johnson. 

No. 305, by H. T. Young.—" The P at Q 2 seems to be of 
no use, W. Nash. — "This idea has been worked out," 
C. W. M. D.— "Easy, Uke all of its kind," H. E. B. R.— 
"Very easy," S. H. Thomas.— "Obvious," H. J. C. A.— 
" Simple," J. N. K.— " Very simple," C. P.—" Very simple," 
R. W. Jolmson. 

No. 396, by J. A. Miles. — Two solutions (i Kt takes P dis 
ch, and 1 B to R sq dis ch) received from W. Nash and H.J. C. A. 
The author's solution by C. W. M. D., H. E. B. R., S. H. 
Thomas, J. N. K., C P., and R. W. Johnson. 

No. 397, by C. W. of Sunbury. — " Hiplily ingenious, the 
best in the number," W. Nash. — " Original and Mautiful, the 
best in the number," H. J. C. Andrews. — "Well constructed," 
J. N. K.— "Class B," J. A. M.— "A fine problem, Black's de- 
fence is difficult to discover," C. P. — " Original and good," R. 
W. Johnson, 

No. 398, by G. E. Barbier.— " A pretty piece of Knk^ 
play, but very simple, the W P at Kt 7, and the B P at K 2 
seem to be unnecessary," W. Nash. — "A novel ingenuity," C 
W. M. D.— "A very fine problem," H. E. B. R.— "Very 
amusing. The problem mignt be dubbed the waltzing cava- 
liers," S. H. Thomas. — "An ingenious, though easy study. 
The principle is the same as that of a well-known 12 move self 
mate, but it is none the worse for that," H. J. C A. — "Very 
ingenious and amusing," J. N. K. — " A very fine example en 
Knightly Chess," J. A. M. — " A stiff run over difficult country," 
C. P.—" Straightforward Knight play," R. W. Johnson. 

No. 399, by B. HORWITZ. — " A masterly study, and well 
worthy of its veteran composer," W. Nash. — " A beautiful and 
instructive study. The way in which the bishop is caught and 
caged exhibits all the pristine skill of this famous old master," 
H. J. C. A.—" The best in the number," J. N. K.— " A capital 
study," R. W. Johnson. 

We have received, from Mr. H. J. C. Andrews, correct soln- 
tions of Mr. Gilberg's fourfold problems published in our last 
number. Although problems extracted from contemporary 
journals are not included in our solution and review competition, 
we deem it only ri^ to award Mr. Andrews public credit fi>r 
his skilful analysis of Mr. Gilberg's clever compositions. The 
fact that the task has been accomplished without the aid of the 
chess board and pieces deserves special mention, for it greatlj 
enhances the merit of the performance. — ^Ed. W. P. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 

MARCH NUMBER. 




Ko. 387. 

WHITB. BLACK. 

to Q R aq i K moves 
to K B 8q a Ditto 
kt mates 

No. 888. 

1 R to Q Kt 8 I P to Q 7 
a R to Q 8 s Anything 

3 Mates accordingly 

Kg. 388. 

X Kt takes Kt (a) 
3 en a K takes Kt 

3 Q to Kt a mate 

(a) If I Kt to B 4, then a Q to Kt 

4 ch, d'c 

No. 890. 

X RtoQKt6 zPtakesR 
a Kt to K 4 a K takes Kt 



I BtoQsq 
a B to D 3 ch 



3 Kt to Q 4 

4 Qto 

5 Pto 



4 Q to Q 3 ch 
04 mate 



3 R to K B a 

4 K moves 



If Black plays i R to Q 6 White's 
answer is a P takes R^ and mate 
follows in two more moTCs. 



WMITB. 

X QtoKta 
3 



No. 381. 

BLACK. 

X P or Kt moTcs 
B5 X Aught 



z QtoQ 7 
3 Q to R 7 ch 
3 Kt or Q matt 



KttoK 
Mates 

No. 

X K moves 
a K moTes 
Q mates accordingly. 



No. 388. 



a Ktakes R 



X RtoQ3 

a KttoB4ch 

3 B to Q Kt 6 mate 

If X P takes R, or any other moTe, 
then a B to Q 4, ftc. 

(See Problems Reviewed.) 



No. 884. 

WHITB. BLACK. 

RukesP I K takes R 

B to R 6 a B moves 

B to Kt 5 mate 



No. 886. 

X PtoQ3 



a P takes B 
sPtoKs 



Kt to Kt 3 
Bto Ksch 
PteR6 
Kt to R 5 mate 

No. 896. 

KtCksKPdischx P takes Bbest 
B to Q R sq a B takes R 
Kt to Q B 6 3 Aught 
Kt mates 

No. 387. 



Bto Kach 
PtoKRs 
R to Kt 5 ch. 
P takes P 
P mates 



takes B 

toKKts 
_ interposes 
Lught 



No. 388. 

In this Problem Black's , 

with the exception of his eighth, are 
all forced. White's moves are as 
follows :— z Kt to B 4, a Kt to B 3, 
3 KttoRs, 4 KttoQs,5 KttoB6^ 
6 Kt to B 7, 7 Kt to Q 8, 8 Kt to K6 
(Black must nere plav 8 K to B 3(for 
if K to R sq, mate follows on the nmth 



move), 9 Kt to K B 7, 
B 4 mate. 



and xo Kt to 



No. 398. 



WHITB. 

R to R 8 ch 
R (at K R 8) 
takesRch 
R to R 7 ch 
R takes Kt 
KtoK8 



BLACK. 

KtoQa 
B takes R 



K takes B and wms 



KtoQi 
B takes S 
K moves 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. 400. — ^By J. Menzies. 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 401.— By G. E. Barbier. 

BLACK. 
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white. 
White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. 402. — By R. Ormond. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. 403. — By H. J. C. Andrews. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and self-mate in eight moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 

No. 405. — By J. H. ZUKESTOBT. 
BLACK. 



No. 406.— By W. Coaxes. 

BLACK. 
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WHITB. 
White lo play and niite in two m 



While or BUok to pUy ud m 



White to play and mate in three m 



No. 407.— By F. W. Lord. No. 408.— By V. W. Portilla, Mexico. No. 409.— By J. N. Kkvnes. 

BLACK. SLACK. black. 
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No. 410.— By Dr. S. GOLD. No. 411.— By A. Cybil Prakson. No. 412.— By J. A. Miles. 
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White to play and mate in four mans. White to play and m 
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THE WESTMINSTER PAPERS. 



GAMES. 

Noted by J. H. ZUKERTORT and JOHN WISKER. 

THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE CHESS MATCH. 

The following Seven Games were played in the First Round of the Match : — 



OAME 240. 

FianchfiUo di Doxma. 



White. 

Mr. Teacbt. 

1 PtoK4 
S PtoQ4 

3 Q Kt to B 3 (A) 

4 BtoQ3 

5 K Kt to B 3 
• P to K 6 (B) 

7 P takes Kt 

8 QtakesP 

9 Oostles 

10 P to Q 6 

11 B to B 4 

12 Q R to Q sq 

13 PtoQRS 

14 P takes B 
16 P to B 4 

16 Q to Kt 2 

17 Q takes Kt P 

18 Q takes B 
19BtoQ3(D) 
90 Q to Kt 5 
31 Q to B 4 

28 Q takes Kt 
33PtoQ6 
14 Kt to B 4 

25 Q to K Kt 8 

26 QtoKt4 
37 QtoQ4 

28 Q takes R P 

29 Q to Kt 8 ch 
20 Q to Kt 8«i 
31 QtoKt3 
22 Kt to B 8 
28 Kt to Q 2 
34PtoB3 . 
26 QtoKt2 

36 Kt to K 4 

37 R to B so 

38 Q takes Q 
Se Q takes R 

40 KtoB2 

41 PtoQB4(H) 

42 Kt to B 6 

43 Kt takes P 

44 Kt to B 6 

46 Kt to K 4 

45 K to Kt 3 

47 Kt to B 2 

48 PtoR4 
40 KttoR3 
60 PtoB4 

51 K to R 2 

52 K to Kt 3 
68 KtoB3 
64KtoX3 
66 Kt to K B 2 

66 P takes P 

67 P takes P 

68 K to B 3 
o9 KttoR3 

60 P to Kt 3 

61 Kt to B 4 

62 K to Kt 2 

63 Kt to R 3 ch 

64 Kt to B 4 

65 Kt to R 3 

66 KtoB3 

67 Kt to B 4 
66 K to Kt 2 
60 KtoB3 

70 K to Kt 2 

71 K to B 2 

72 K to Kt 2 

73 Kt to K 2 

74 K to B 2 

75 KtakesR 



Black. 
Mr. NxcHOLBOV. 

1 P to Q Kt 3 

2 B to K17 2 

3 K Kt to B 8 
4PtoQB4 
6 PtoQBS 

6 PtakesB 

7 P takes Q B P 

8 KPtakeeP 

9 BtoK2 

10 Castles 

11 B to Kt 6 

12 Kt to R 3 

13 B takes Kt 

14 Q R to B sq 

15 P to Q Kt 4 (G) 

16 R takes P 

17 R takes B 

18 R to R 6 

19 Kt to B 4 

20 R to R 4 

21 Kt takes R 

22 Q to Kt 3 
28 QtoB8 

24 RtoQ4 

25 R to K sq (E) 

26 R to K Kt 4 

27 R to K 6 

28 P to K R 3 (F) 

29 K to R 2 

30 P to Kt 3 

31 K to Kt 2 

32 R to Q B 4 

33 R to Kt 5 
84 RtoQ5 
36 QRtoQ4 

86 QtoB5 

87 Q takes R ch 

88 RtoQSch 

39 R takes Q ch 

40 R to Q R 8 (G) 

41 R takes P 

42 RtoQ5 

43 R takes P 

44 P to R 4 

45 RtoB3 

46 PtoB4 

47 R to K B 3 (I) 

48 KtoR3 

49 RtoRS 

50 PtoBS 

51 R to R sq 

52 R to K Kt sq 

53 K to Kt 2 

64 KtoB2 

65 P to Kt 4 

66 P takes P 

57 R takes P 

58 K to B 3 
69 R to Kt sq 

60 R to Q R sq 

61 R to R 6 ch 

62 K to Kt 4 

63 K to R 3 

64 R to Q R sq 

65 R to K Kt sq 

66 R to K B sq 

67 R to Q R sq • 

68 RtoR5 

69 RtoQR8 

70 R to Q Kt 8 

71 K to Kt 4 

72 K to Kt 5 

73 R to Kt 7 

74 R takes Kt ch 

75 K takes P 



White resigns. 
(A) This defence of the K P is not at all 



saUsfactoiy, because it blocks the Q B P ; 3 P 
to Q5, foUowed by 4 P to Q B 4, is good. 

(B) White has already the inferior game. 

(0) This advance is premature. 



(C) ^ 

(D) A blunder, which does not improve White's 
prospects. 

(B) 25 Q takes P was simple and sound. 

(Fi 28 P to Kt 3 was the proper move. 

(g) 40 P to B 4 would win at once, giving 
BlacK apassed Pawn. 

(H) The intention of this move surpasses the 
power of our comprehension. 

(I) 47 P to Kt 4 would have saved inmienae 
time for the players, the recorder and the readers. 
Black ought to win in about half-a-doxen moves, 
and he tiuces 40 to do so. I hope to be excused 
analysing the remainder of the game. 



GAME 241. 



Scotch Gambit. 



White. 



Mr. Oanss. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 PtoQ4 

4 BtoQB4 

5 PtoQB3 

6 B takes K B P ch 

7 Q to Q 5 ch 

8 Q takes B 

9 Q takes Q B P 

10 Castles 

11 R to K 8q_ 

12 Kt takes Kt 

13 QtoQKt8 

14 B to K Kt 6 

15 Kt to Q 2 

16 Q to K Kt 8 

17 B takes Kt 

18 Kt to K B 8 

19 Kt takes P 

20 Q to K Kt 6 ch 

21 Kt takes B 

22 Q to K 6 oh 
28 P to K B 3 (d) 

24 Q to Q B 4 

25 QtoQ3 

26 Q R to Q sq 

27 K to R sq 

28 Q to Q 8 ch 

29 R tskes Q ch 

30 R takes R ch 

31 RtoQsq 

32 P to K K 1 8 

33 R takes R 

34 K to Kt 2 (C) 

35 KtoB2 

36 KtoK2 

37 KtoQ2 
48 K to Q B 2 

39 KtoQ2 

40 KtoB2 

41 P to Q Kt 3 

42 K to B sq 
48 P to Kt 4 

44 P takes P 

45 KtoB2 

46 P takes P ch 

47 P to K 6 

48 K to Kt 2 



Black. 



Mr. Mbbbdxth. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 
8 P takes P 
4BtoQB4 

6 P takes P (A) (a) 

6 K takes B 

7 K to K sq 

8 P to Q 3 0)) 

9 KttoKB8 

10 Q to K 2 

11 Kt to K 4 

12 P takes Kt 

13 P to Q B 8 

14 R to K B sq (c) 

15 B to K 3 

16 P to K R 3 

17 Q takes B 

18 R to Q sq 

19 Q to K B 5 (B) 

20 BtoKB2 

21 R takes Kt 

22 K to B sq 

23 R to K sq 

24 Q to K Kt 4 

25 P to Q R 3 

26 R to K 3 

27 K to Kt sq 
23 Q takes Q 

29 R to B sq 

30 K takes R (e) 

31 K to K 2 

32 R to Q 3 

33 K U\kes R (f) 

34 KtoK4 
36 K to Q 5 

36 P to Q Kt 4 

37 P to B 4 

35 P to Q R 4 
89 P to R 5 

40 P to Kt 5 

41 P to R 6 

42 P to Kt 4 (g) 

43 P to B 6 

44 K takes P 

45 P to Kt 6 ch 

46 K to Kt 6 

47 P to R 7 
Resigns. 



5 Kt to K B 3 is the proper answer. 
Black ought to play for a counter attack, 
not for the exchange of pieces. 
(C) The end-game is played in a curious style. 

Mb. Wihkxb's Notbs. 

(a) 5 Kt K B 3 is the correct reply. It pro- 
duces a i>erfectly evengame. 

(b) Taking the Q Kt P would have greatly 
strengthened White's attack. 

(c) This loses the King's Pawn in a few moves. 



Black should have advanced to K R 8 forthwith* 
with the view of afterwards bringing his K R to 
bear upon tiie K P. 

(d) This is a very good specimen of University 
play. White plays steadily and soundly through- 
out. 

(e) These exchanges are all in favour of the 
player with the superior force. 

(f) Anxious to realize the worst. 

(g) The surplus moves with the Black Pawnf> 
are exhausted, and a collapse is now inevitable. 



GAME 242. 

King's Knight's Game. 



White. 
Mr. MAnA.y 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 Kt to Q B 3 

4 BtoQB4 
6 PtoQ3 

6 Castles 

7 P to Q R 3 (a) 

8 P to Q Kt 4 

9 B to K Kt 5 (b) 

10 P takes Kt 

11 R to K sq 

12 B to K R 4 
18 BtoKKt3 

14 K to R sq (c) 

15 Kt to K 2 

16 B P takes P 

17 Q to Q 2 

18 R takes B 

19 P to K Kt 4 (d) 

20 QtoK3 

21 R to K Kt sq 

22 Q to B 2 

23 Q takes Q 

24 Kt to Kt 3 

25 P to Q B 3 

26 PtoQ4 

27 Kt to K 2 

28 R takes B 

29 K to Kt sq 

30 K to B sq 

31 P takes P 

32 K to K sq 

33 B to B sq 
84 P takes P 
35 R takes P 
86 K to K 3 
37 K to Q 3 

Resigns. 

(A) 4 Kt takes P was stronger. 

(B) Black l)as already the superiority, he 
conducts the game in a veiy vigorous style. 

(C) We prefer 83 R to K 7 mate ! ! 

Mb. Wxsxxb's Kotxs. 

(a) The game has resolved itself into a foiTn 
of the Giuoco Piano. White now permits Black 
to obtain an opening on the King's side. 

(b) This move merely aids Black in his offen- 
sive of>eration3. The game is in fact already 
decided. 

(c) There is no mode of averting the throa 
ened disasters. 

(d) This again merely tends to facilitate 
Black's attack. ^ 

(c) Threatening B to Kt 7 ch. Black plays 
vigcicusly throughout. 



Black. 
Mr. KxYBBS. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 
8 Kt to Q B 3 

4 B to Q B 4 (A) 
6 PtoQS 

6 B to K Kt 5 (B) 

7 Kt to Q 5 

8 B to Kt 3 

9 Kt takes Kt ch 

10 B to B 6 

11 PtoKR3 

12 P to K Kt 4 
18 P to K R 4 

14 P to R 6 

15 P takes B 

16 B to B 7 

17 B takes R 

18 Kt to R 4 

19 Q to K B 8 

20 Kt to B 5 

21 QtoKR3(e> 

22 Q to R 6 
28 R takes Q 

24 RtoR2 

25 Castles 

26 Q R to K R sq 

27 B takes P 

28 R takes P ch 

29 Kt takes Kt ch 

30 Kt takes b P 

31 R to Q Kt 7 

32 R to R 8 ch 

33 Kt to Kt 4 (G) 

34 Kt lakes P 

35 R to Kt 8 ch 
86 Q R takes B 
37 R takes P ch 
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GAME 243. 

Queen's Gambit declixked. 
WUte. Black. 

Hon. H. G. PLvnon. 



Mr. T. H. D. 1£ay. 

1 PtoQ 4 
SPtoQB4 

3 PtoK3 

4 KttoQBS 

6 BtoQS 
fl K Kt to K a 

7 PtoQRS 

8 BtakeeP 

9 Kttake.B(A) 

10 Kt to K S 

11 Q takes Q eh 

12 B takes P 

13 Castles K side 

14 Q R to B sq 
16 Kt to K Kt 3 

16 B takes Kt (B) 

17 B to B 6 
1ft Kt to B 3 

19 Kt to K 7 ch 

20 Kt takes B 

21 KRtoQsq 

22 B to Q 4 
2S R takes B 
24 P t') K Kt 3 
2r> K t i B sq 
20 R takes Kt 

27 R takes P 

28 RtoQ7 

29 R takes B P 

30 P to Q R 4 
:n RU)QKt7 
83 P to R 4 
Vi R takes P 

34 KtoKt2 

35 R to Q Kt 3 

36 R to Q Kt 7 

37 RtoQ R 7 
:» P to R 5 
m KtoB3 
«) K to B 4 

41 K to B 6 

42 R takes R P 

43 K to Kt 4 

And the aame was given ap as drawn. 

(A) Evidently an orersight, P takes B was the 
proper course. 

(a) White ought not so readily to exchange 
pieces, beinff a Pawn behind. 

(C) Injudicious ; by preserving the Knight, 
Block had a good chance to win. 



OAME 244. 

Sicilian Defence. 



1 PtoQ4 

5 PtoKS 

8 Kt to K B 3 
4 B to Q Kt 6 

6 KttoQBl 

6 PtoK4 

7 Q P takes P 

8 B takes Kt ch 

9 P takes P 

10 P takes P 

11 Kt takes Q 
13 Castles 

13 B to K 3 

14 P to B 8 
16 Kt to Q 4 

16 B takes B 

17 B to K sq 

18 KttoK3 

19 K to R sq 
80 P takes Kt 

21 PtoQKtS 

22 Q R to B sq 

23 R takes B 

24 PtoKR3 

26 Kt takes B (C) 
26 RtoB7 
87 R takes P 
28PtoQR4 

29 R to Kt 6 

30 R to Kt 6 

31 K to Kt so 

82 R takes Q B P 

33 R to R 8 ch 

S4RtoB8 

36RtoQR8 

86PtoQR6 

37 K to B sq 

88PtoR6 

80PtoR7 

40KtoKBq 

41 R to K R 8 

4aBtakesPoh 



White. 
Mr. Da Botbbs. 

1 PtoK4 

2 K Kt to B 3 

3 Q Kt to B S 
4PtoQ4 

6 Kt takes P 

6 B to K 3 (A) 

7 BtoQ3 

8 Castles 

9 P takes B 

10 P to K B 4 

11 R to K B 3 

12 R to K Kt 3 

13 P to K 6 

14 Q to K R 6 

15 KtoRaqP) 

16 P takes Kt 

17 K R to Kt 5 

18 P to K Kt 4 

19 Q to R 4 

20 R to K Kt sq 
KtPtakesP 
B takes Kt 
R takes B 

24 QtoKB6 

25 K takes R 

26 Q takes Q ch 
P to Q R 3 
KtoKt2 
PtoQB3 



Black. 

Hr. W. Pabiati. 

1 PtoQB4 
8 PtoKS 
8 PtoQR3 
4 P takes P 

6 Q Kt to B 8 
• BtoQKtfi 

7 K Kt to K 8 

8 B takes Kt 

9 Oastles 
10 P to KB 8(B) 



11 
12 
18 
14 
15 



Pto 



21 
22 
23 



27 
28 
29 



toQ4 
toKB4 
QtoQB2(0 
KRtoB8 
Kt takes Kt 

16 PtoQKt4 

17 P to K Kt 8 

18 K R to Kt a 

19 B to Q Kt 8 
80 QRtoKBsq 
21 Kt takes P 

88 R takes B 
23 Kt P takes R 
84 RtakesRch 

86 Q to K Kt 8 ch 
96 K takes Q 

87 K to Kt 8 

88 KtoB4 



(A) I prefer 
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Dmwn. 
here 6 B to K 8. 



Bat in the 



▼airiation chosen \iy Black the Q B would be tar 
stronger if posted, in the later*part of the game, 
at Q K 3 ; both Bishops are soon out of play. 

(B) I prefer 10 PtoQ 4, and 11 Pto KB 4. 

(C) White has not conducted the opening in 
the best way, still Black has not a satisfactory 
position. Queen and Q B cannot be brought into 
action. 

(D) White could obtain a decisive advantage 
by 16 Kt to K B 8, threatening Kt to Kt 6. 



OAME 245. 



Buy Lopet. 



White. 



Mr. HooPBB. 

PtoK4 

Kt to K B 3 

B to Q Kt 5 

Castles 

P to Q B 3 (B) 

BtoQR4 

B to Q Kt 3 

8 PtoQ4 

9 B to K Kt 6 (C) 

10 Q to Q 2 

11 B to K R 4 
18 B to K Kt 3 

13 P takes P 

14 P to Q R 4 (B) 
16 P takes B 

16 Q to Q 3 

17 BtoQB4 

18 Kt to Q 8 

19 P to K 5 

ao BtakesKP 

81 BtakesPatQR6 

22 B to Q Kt 6 ch 

23 QRtoKsq 
84 KtoRsq 
86 B to K Kt 8 

26 RtoK4 

27 B to K 6 
88 QtoQB4 
29 B takes Kt 

80 R to Q R sq (6) 

31 Q takes Q 

32 Kt to Q B 4 
38 K to K Kt 8 
34 B to K Kt 3 
36 RtoKB4 

36 RtoKB6 

37 R to Q Kt sq 

38 BtoK6 

39 R takes B 

40 Kt takes R 

41 K to K Kt 8 

42 R takes P 

43 RtoQKt7 

44 Kt to K Kt 6 
Resigns (H). 



Black. 






Mr. ConrBLL. 

1 PtoK4 
8 Kt to Q B 8 

3 QtoKB3(A) 

4 BtoQB4 
6 PtoQR8 

6 P to Q Kt 4 

7 PtoQ3 

8 P takes P 

9 Q to K Kt 3 

10 P to K R 3 

11 B to K R 6 (D) 
18 B to K Kt 6 

13 B to Q Kt 3 

14 B takes Kt 
16 Kt takes P 

16 P to Q Kt 6 

17 QtoKR4(F) 

18 K Kt to K B 3 

19 P takes P 

20 RtoQsq 

21 Kt to K 3 
28 Kt to Q 2 

23 Q to K Kt 4 eh 

24 Q to K R 6 
26QtoKB3 

26 QtakesPatQKt7 

27 Q to Q R 6 

28 Castles 

29 R takes B 

30 QtoQ6 
81 RtakesQ 
32 B takes P 
38 BtoQB4 
84 Kt to K Kt 4 
36 P to Q Kt 6 

36 BtoQ6 

37 R to K sq 

38 B takes B 

39 R takes R 

40 R to Q 7 ch 

41 R to Q R 7 

42 R takes P at Q R 6 

43 PtoKB3 

44 PtoQB4 



GAME 246. 

French Opening. 



(A) This defence of the Buy Lopes is very 
old, but by no means satisfactory. 

(B) Weak, the proper course is : — 
6KttoB3 6KKttoK2 
6 P to Q 3. 

(C) 9 B to Q 5 was far stronger. 

(D) Too strong. 

(E) 14 B to Q 6 was the proper move. 

(F) Far better was 17 Kt to B 3. 

(G) White is a Pawn behind, which is not 
a good reason to force the exchange of the 
Queens. 

(H) White resigns a game which is not at all 
hopeless. 

46PtoKR4 46KttoKS best 

46PtoKR6 46RtoRsq 

(The only move to avoid the forced draw.) 
47RtoK7 47KttoBsq 

48 R to B 7, and it will be extremely difficult, 
if not impoeaible, for Black to win. 



White. 
Mr. aawnr. 



1 PtoK4 


8 PtoQ4 


8 Kt to Q B 3 


4 B to K Kt 6 (A) 


6KttakeaP 


6 Kt takes Kt 


r BtakesB 


8 KttoKB8 


9QtoKa(B) (a) 
10 Oaatles 


11 K to Kt sq 


12 Kt to K 6 


13 Q to K 4 (b) 

14 B to Q Kt 6 
16 Q to Q 3 


16 P takes Kt 


17 Q takes B 


18 QtoQKt8 

19 BtakesB 


80 QtoQ3 


81 Q to Q 7(C) (c) 
22 R takes Q 


23 RtoK7 


84 BtakesKP 


26 KtoQBsq 
26 BtoKB6 


87 KtoQ2 


28 P takes B 


89KtoQ3 
30 KtoK4 


31 P to Q R 4 


32 P to Q B 3 

33 P to Q Kt 4 


34 P takes P 


36 PtoQB6 


36 PtakesP 


37 KtoQ6 


38 KtoQB6 


38 PtoB6 



Blaek. 
Mr. Ba&l. 

1 PtoK8 

2 PtoQ4 

3 Kt to K B S 

4 PtakesP 
C BtoK8 

6 Btakes K% 

7 Q takes B 

8 Oastles 
9. Kt to Q B 8 

10 PtoQ B4 

11 B to Q 8 
18 Q B to Qaq 

13 Q takes P 

14 P to K B 4 
16 Kt takes Kt 

16 BtakesB 

17 Q takes P 

18 R takes B ck 

19 Q to Q B 8 
80 P to Q Kt S 

21 Q takes Q 

22 BtoBsq 

23 PtoKKtS 
84PtoKB6 
26 BtoQsq 

26 BtoKBsq 

27 BtalcesB(d> 

28 KtoKB 8 

29 K takes P 
80PtoK Kt4 
31 K to K 3 

33 KtoKB 3 
S3 PUkesP 

34 KtoK8 
36 PtakesP 
36 KtoQ8 

87 KtoQBsq 

88 K to Kt sq 
39 KtoBS 

White resigns. 

(A) The usual move is here 4 B to Q 3. Herr 
Bteinits adopted at Vienna the following coarse : 
4PtoK6 4KKttoQ8 

6QKttoK8 6PtoQB4 
6 PtoQB8 
9 B to Q 3 was the proper oontinnation. 
We have pohited out in other notes of these 
match games, that a player, who is one or twe 
Pawns behind, has no r e a s o n to force the ex- 
change of Queen's. 

Nons BT Mb. Wibkxx. 

(a) The exchange of the pieces on the King's 
side for the pieces on the Queen's side is favoor- 
able to White ; but this eccentric move does not 
improve matters. 

(b) Doubtless an oversight. The sacrifice of 
the Pawn is attended with no advantage. 

(c) This exchanse of Queens wiU not retrieve 
the game. The White K P is weak, and the twe 
BlacK Pawns on the Queen's side are irresistible. 

(d) By permitting the exchange of Books 
White loses at once. 

The following (Raines were played in the 
Second Round : — 

: GAME 247. 

King's Knight's Opening. 
White. Black. 



{?} 



1 
2 
3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



Mr. Madov. 

PtoK4 
Kt to K B 8 
KttoQB3 
PtoQ4 
P to Q 6 (A) 
KBtoQB4 
(4B to K Kt 6 
QBtoK 3 
KBtoK8 
Q Kt to Q B 4 
PtakesP 



QBtoQ3 

13 PtoQKtS 

14 Castles 
16 Q Kt to Q Kt 8 
16 K B to Q B 4 

Adjudged to be won l^rBkek. D) 



Mr. Kbthbb. 

1 PtoK4 
a Kt to K B 3 

3 KttoQB3 

4 PtoQ3 

6 QKttoK8 

6 PtoQBS 

7 PtoKRS 
P to Q Kt 4 
P to Q Kt 6 



8 
9 
10 
11 
18 
13 



K Kt takes K P(B| 
Q Kt takes P (0) 
QBtoQS 
toQR4 



14 Q Kt to K 8 
16 QKttoKKtS 
16 K Kt to K B S 
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(A) The opening sdoptod by the players is 
~by no means recommendable. 

(B) 10 P Ukes P was better. 

(C) Obvioosly a blander ; White can now win 
:a piece by 12 Q to Q 6 

(D) It will« I think, be qnite impossible to 
prove that Black's gaime is won« 



GAME 248. 

Vienna Opening. 
White. 

Ifr. Db Sotbbs. 



1 PtoK4 

2 Q Kt to B S 
3PtoKB4 
4 K Kt to B 3 
6 BtoQB4 

6 PtoQS 

7 Castles 

8 K to B sq 

9 QKttoB4(B) 
'10 Kt takes B 

11 P takes P 

12 BtoQ2 

13 Q to K sq 

14 Kt to R 4 
16 Kt to B 6 

16 Q to K Kt 3 

17 KRtoB2 

18 Q R to K B sq 

Adjudged to 

(A) Very weak, 
•^lambit. 

(B) This move is 



Black. 

3£r. H. PABBA.R. 




1 PtoK4 

2 Q Kt to B S 
8 B to Q Kt 5 (A) 
4PtoQ8 
6 KKttoBS 

6 PtoKRS 

7 BtoB4ch 

8 Castles 

9 B to Kt 8 
10 Q R P takes Kt 

PtakesP 

BtoKt5(C) 

Kt to R 8 

BtoR4 

KttoK2 

KttoKtS 

K Kt to Kt 4 

KtoR2 

be won by White. (D) 
Black should accept the 

veiy often adopted in the 



Vienna Opening before Osstling, with the inten- 
ticm to get rid of the adverse Bishop, and then 
to OasUe. It would be better to play the Knight 
on the King's side. 
(0) This and the following move are very 

WMtk. 

(D) White has the far superior position, and 
would probably force the victoi^. A simple 
course to obtain a won end>game is : — 

19 B takes Kt 19 Q takes B 
(If 19 P takes B, 20 Q to R 3) 

20 Q takes Q 20 P takes Q 

21 Kt to Kt 8 21 B to Kt 5 

22 B takes P 

and White will win another Pawn in any case. 



GAME 249. 

Scotch Gambit. 



White. 
Hr. Oqbbv. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 PtoQ4 

4 BtoQB4 
6 B to Q 2 03) 

6 Q takes B 

7 Kt takes P 

8 Q takes Kt 

9 Q takes Q 

10 Kt to Q B 3 

11 Castles K side 

12 B to Q 3 

13 P to Q R 3 

14 Q R to K sq 
16 PtoKB4 
16 Q B to K 8 



Black. 
Mr. Mbxxdzxk. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 8 
8 PtakesP 

4 B to Q Kt 6 ch (A) 

5 B takes B ch 

6 PtoQ3 

7 Kt takes Kt 

QtoKB3 

Kt takes Q 

Castles 

BtoK3 

PtoQR3 



8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 KttoQ4 (G) 



QRtoKsq 

BtoQ2 

BtoQBS 



White. 

17 P takes Kt 

18 P takes B 

19 B takes Q R P 

20 R to Q Kt sq (D) 

21 B to Q 3 

22 P to Q Kt 3 

23 KtoKB2 

24 RtakesR 
26 PtoKR3 

26 KtoKBS 

27 KtoK3 

28 P to K Kt 3 

29 PtakesP 

30 BtoK4 

31 K to Q 4 
32PtoQB3 

33 K takes P 

34 P to K Kt 4 

86 KtoQ4 
36 PtoQB4 

87 K to Q 6 
38 KtoQB6 
89 KtoQ6 

40 KtoK6 

41 B takes P 

42 PtoQB6 

43 K takes P 
44KtoK6 
46 BtoKB6 

46 PtoQ B6 

47 B to Q 7 



Black. 

17 RtakesR 

18 PtakesP 

19 R to Q Kt sq 

20 R takes Kt 

21 RtakesQRP 

22 K R to Q R sq 

23 Q R to Q^R 8 

24 RtakesR 

25 PtoQB4 

26 PtoQ4 

27 RtoQBS 

28 P to Q B 6 (B) 

29 PtakesP 
80 RtoQR8 

31 R to Q R 6 

32 RtoQR8 

33 RtoKKt8 
R to K Kt 6 
RtakesKRP 
KtoBsq 
KtoK2 



34 

36 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 



KtoQsq 
RtoKRi 



R takes P 
PtoKKt3 
42PtoKB3ch 
43 R takes P ch 
4A P to K Kt 4 
46 RtoKB7 

46 RtoKB6 

47 RtoKB2 



P 



Adjudged to Black. 

Safer is 4 B to B 4. 

The usual course is here P to Q B 8. 

A mistake, which ought to lose the game. 

This blunder turns this tables. 

Very injudicious, Black should bring his 



King into action. 



GAME 250. 

Played 26th June 1879. 

Ruy Lopes. 

White. Black. 



Mr. Dn Viu. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to KB 3 
:3 BtoKt6 

4 Kt takes Kt 
6 P to Q 3 (a) 

6 BtoR4 

7 Castles 

8 B to K Kt 6(c) 

9 PtakesP 

10 B takes Kt 

11 Q takes P 

12 PtoKKt8 

13 QtoQBS 

14 Q takes B 
16 R to K sq 

16 Qto K8 

17 Kt to Q R 8 

18 QRtoQsq 

19 RtoQ4 
.20 Kt to Q B 4 

21 RtoQ6 

22 Q takes Q R P 

23 Q to R 8 ch (0 

24 Q takes Qch 
26 R P takes P 
HA PtoKB 4 



Mr. Bvannr. 

1 PtoK4 

2 KttoQB3 

3 Kt to Q 6 

4 P takes Kt 
6 P toQB3 

6 KttoKB8(b) 

7 PtoQ4 

8 PtakesP 

9 Q to Q R 4 (d) 
lOPtakesB 

11 KRtoKtsq 

12 BtoQB4 

18 Q takes B (e) (A) 
14BtoKR6 
16 RtoKt4 

16 Castles 

17 P to K R 4 

18 RtoKsq 

19 Q to R 4 
20QtoQB2 

21 P to R 6(3) 

22 P takes Kt P 

23 Q to Kt sq 

24 K takes Q 
26 B to Kt 6 
26 RtoKR4 



The remainder of the game was not recorded, 
but it may be presumed that White won. 

(a) 6 Castles is sllghtlv better at this point, 
for after 6 P to Q 3, White cannot profitably 
retreat his Bishop to R 4, which is the best 
square fbr him. 

(b) White has retired his Bishop to R 4, and 
has thereby given Black an opportunity which 
he overlooks. Mr. Burden should now have 
checked at Q R 4. White must reply with P to Q 
B 3, and then the second playei^ undoubles his 
Pawns and firees his game. 

(c) He should have advanced the Pawn on the 
Knight. 

(d) This also is caaelessly plaved, and results 
in serious loss offeree and position. 9 B to K 2 
makes Black's game perfectly secure, provided 
he afterwards Castles on the (jneen's noe^ ao aa 
to avoid the White Pawns. 



(e) Taking the K B P ch would have made 
matters mucui worse :— 

13 B takes Pch 

14 R takes B 14 Qtakes B 

15 Q takes K B P andBlaors game is hope- 
lees. 

(f) White was restrained firom winning the 
Queen by Kt to Kt 6 ch. through fdor of P takes 
RPch. This apprehension appears to be entirely 
bsseless, but in any case why not simply take 
P with B P, and afterwards proceed with the 
attack? 

(A) I would prefer 13 Q to Kt 3, threatening 
14BtoR4. 
(Bill 21 P to Kt 4, White replies 82 R takes 



GAME 251. 

The following game was plaved some years 
ago, between Herr Kolisoh and the celebrated 
Irench player, M. A. de Riviere. We believe it 
has not been published before, but cannot 
guarantee that fact. 

Rnyliopes. 

White. 

M. A. 91 RiVIBM. 



1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 B to Kt 6 

4 Castles (b) (B) 
6 Kt takes Kt 

6 PtoQB3 

7 PtoQ4 

8 Bto R4 

9 BtoB2(d) 

10 B to K Kt 5 (e) 

11 BtoKR4 
12BtoKKt8 
13 P Ukes P 
14KttoQ2 

16 Kt to Q B 4 (g) 
16 Kt to K 3 
17PtoKR4(i) 

18 Kt takes Kt 

19 P takes P 

20 RtoKsq 

21 B to Q Kt 3 

22 QtoQBsq 
28RtoQ 

And White resigns. 



Black. 
Herr Kolxbck. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 
3B toB4(a) (A) 
4 KttoQ6(c) 

6 B takes Kt 

6 B to Kt 3 

7 PtoQB3 

8 KttoB 3 
9PtoQ3 

10 P to K R 3 (C) 

11 PtoKt4(0 

12 Q to K 2 

13 P takes P 

14 B to Q B 8 

16 P to Kt 4 (h) 
16PtoKR4 

17 Kt to Kt 6 (k) 

18 P takes Kt 

19 Q takes P 

20 B to K 8 (1) 

21 R to Q sq 
S2RtoQ7lm) 
28 QtoRS 



(a) This defence is now genaraUy abandoned, 
A quarter of a centoxy ago it was 



gl 



the recognised line of play ; three or four years 
ago it .again came into vogue, chiefly through 
some new variations examrued by we Revs. 
Wsyte. Ranken and Skipworth ; but it has once 
more fallen into disuse. 

(b) 4 P to Q B 3 is the proper play. The 
second plaj'er howeverby his next move enables 
White to acquire a very fine free position. 

(c) To offer the exchange of Knights in saoh 
positions is almost always bad play. 

(d) White has an excellent game, but this 
feeble defensive move gives the adversajry just 
the opportunity he needs to strengthen himself. 
Had White played :— 

9 P takes P 9 Kt takes P 

10 QtakesKt4 
It appears to me that his superiority is already 
decisive, 

(e) Quite as objectionable as the preceding. 
The general rule that the K Kt cannot profitab^ 
be pinned before the adversary has Castled 
holds ffood in this case. 

(f) And Black's game is at least as good as 
White's. 

Another misguided adventure. 
In making this advance Mr. Kolisch 
counts upon the Knight retreating to K 3 ; and 
in reply to that retrograde movement ho has 
prepared a line of play which involves the first 
player in serious difficulties. 

(0 Bxactlv what Black wanted, 17 P to K R 9 
would have been far better, though not in itself 
free firom objection. 

(k) There is no satisfactory answer to thia 
advance. To take the Knight, as White does, 
proves ruinous in a few moves; but by no 
means can the first player equalise the positions. 
If 18 P takes P, Black simply retakes the Pawn 
with Queen. 

(1) Better than Q to R 4, becaose White might 
escape bv K to B sq. 

(m) The King is now hopelesdy in the toils. 

(A) This move, although not quite sound, 
proves itself veiy effective against a little in- 
ferior playt It came again into vogue in the 
vear 1866, through Dr. Schlienuum, of Rostocky 
but was flJMindoned, after some analytical exami- 
nations. (See Leipgiatr and Ifeue Berliner 
Skaehgntung, 1867 and 1868.) 

(B) 4 P to Q B 3 was considered beat, as pre- 
venting 4 Kt to Q 6, but as soon as it won proved 
that the latter move does not improve B1ack'» 
prospects, 4 Castling was preferred by the best 
German analytical writers. 

(C) From this point Herr Kolisch conducts th« 
game in a splendid style ; every move tells. 
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A and B play against X and Z. A lead& 
HAND No. 176. 

Compulsory lead of trumps, opponent 
having asked for them. 

Z turns up D 9. 



8 



10 



II 



12 



»3 




^ 




n 




9 


^ 




i^rm 




^ <5? 




7 


<? 


<;? 


9 


9 


9? 




WHIST. 

The card with the double rim 
card is the next one led 

HAND No. 177. 

Z tarns up H Q. 
Played at the Westminster Chess Clnb. 
Score 4 all. 



8 




10 



II 



12 



13 








9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 






9 9 








wins, and die card below the rimmed 
HAND No. 178. 

Played at the Pembroke Club. 



8 



10 



II 



12 



13 



A. 



Z turns up D 7. 
X. B. 
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HAND 176. 
Note. — ^Trick 7. It is obvious that X has no other lead than trumps, even in defiance of the adversaries call, for both suits — Clubs 
4U[id Hearts — ^would be trumped by tiie weak hand, while the strong hand would have discards, and it would be suicidal to lead Spades 
vp to original leader. There are, unfortunately, too many of the doctrinaire stamp of players who would lead any suit at random 
rather than trumps, and boast, in the discussion of the hand, that they had observed the adversaries' Blue Peter. 

HAND 177. 
Notes. — Trick i. "Why begin from a 3 suit ? Trick 3. Z knows by the fall of the 8 that X has no more, and proceeds to give 
ji discard. Trick 4. This is most ruinous play. Z ought to have led S 9, bein^ weak in the suit. It is true that X makes a snjall 
trump, but his Spade suit and Z's Club suit are both ruined. The gain is a loss. There is always more chance of trump being 
led up to the player who does not force immediately, because he sees it is preferable to play to his partner's discard. Trick 5. The 
resulL Trick 6. Underplay, as the strength of Clubs, if any, is with Z. Trick 7. Well played. B knows the position of the 
Spades. Trick 8. Z now sees the painful truth of his partner's discard. Trick 10. Z thought to catch Q and A together, as he 
-did ; but if he had played the losing trump, and thrown the lead into B's hand, he must still have won the game. He would have 
made Club K, as he could not allow himself to be underplayed, and A had discarded Clubs, or X could have made Spade K. 



HAND 178. 
Notes. — i and 2. X signals. 3. Z seizes the first opportunity to give his partner a trump* 



<9 


^ 


V 9 
<?^<? 


<9 


<?| 




No. 89.— DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM. 

By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 
A's Hand. 







^.«^ 




^«.^ 




9 9? 




♦^* 




♦ ^* 










1 


<>^o 




<►>.<> 






9 




9 








^^^ 




♦ ^ 








m^ 







♦ 


s? 








9 9 

(7 9? 




9 9 








4 ♦ 













♦ 

































X' 


s Hand. 




9 9 




9 9 




9 




9 








♦ ♦ 




♦ 




♦ 


9 








9 








e 




♦ 




♦ 






9 9 




9 9 




9 




9 








♦ ♦ 




4 




♦ 




B's Hand. 










Z's Hand. 








0^0 



















V 





















♦ ♦ 
















+ ♦ 




♦ 


4*J 


♦ ♦ 




♦ ♦ 




♦ . 




♦ ♦ 




♦ 




♦ 






4> * 




* ♦ 




+ 



Hearts Trumps. A to lead and A. and B to make the odd trick. 



No. 90.— A DOUBLE 




DUMMY CURIOSITY, FROM 

A's Hand. 



ACTUAL PLAY. 











♦jin RT^ li^ r* 



X's Hand. 



0^0 O O 00^ O O [~0 


0^0 O O O o lo ol O O O 






















B'S 


; Hand. 





















0^0 














9 

9 
9 9 




9 9 
9 9 
9 9 




9 9 
9.9 




9 
9 




9 
9 








♦ 


SIj 




♦a* 








4 
4 



Z's Hand, 








Wi 




1 




9«,9 
9^9 

9^9 




9 9 

9^9 
9 9 




9 
9 9 

9 9 





♦a*I pr^ rS^ f*I* 
♦III tt_il MM +_♦ 



Diamonds Trumps. A to lead, and A and B to make 4 by cards. 
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SOLUTION TO Mr. F. H. LEWIS'S DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 88. 

By £. J., Gordon-square. 

Answer. — X and Z can make three tricks. 



We 



ga7>e the wrong Solution to this Problem m our First Edition, 



1 . A leads Heart 5 ; X puts on Kv ; B the Queen ; won by B. 

2. B leads Club 7 ; Z puts on Ace ; won by Z. 

3. Z leads Diamond Ker ; A puts on the Ace ; won by A. 

4. A leads Spade Ace ; won by A. 

5. A leads Spade Queen ; won by A. 

6. A leads Spade 7 ; B puts on Kg ; won by B. 

7. li leads Club 6 ; Z plays the 3 ; A the Kv ; won by A. 



8. A leads Club Kg ; won by A. 

9. A leads Heart Ace ; won by A. 

I a A leads Heart Kg ; Z trumps with the 10 ; worn by Z. 

1 1. Z leads Diamond Queen ; won by Z. 

12. Z leads small Diamond ; A trumps ; won by A. 

13. A leads Heart 10 ; won by A. 



Solution of Double Dummy Problem, No. 88, — E. J. (2nd) A. B., Albemarle, Ruff, Lex and Dr. Z. 

— correct. All others wrong. 

During the month we hear, in private conversation, that a dozen players have solved the problem. Majr 
we suggest to them that it is very easy to put down and send us the solutions, and that to talk of having 
solved a problem does not necessarily involve the accomplishment of the design. 



LEAD FROM ACE KING. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir, — Thanking you for your kindly patience in dealing with my objections to your decision on 
the " Ace-King " point, I have to solicit an extension of it, whilst discussing your over-rulings. 

" Taking as read " your several remarks, I would observe that, whilst hearing for the Jirst time, that the 
recognised mode of showing you have Ace King only of a suit, is to lead the Ace first, I am fain to still adhere 
to my allegation, that leading King Ace, and then, without any apparent motive cause from the fall of the 
cards, going into another suit, must indicate the fact equally. Supposing, however, that the fall of the cards 
happened to be such as to induce conclusion that it was the cause of your change of suit, I fail to see any 
consequent evil. Your partner ktwws that you have not the Queen — as also whether she is against him — so 
that he can safely and easily exercise his discretion as to playing trumps, or otherwise. Again, I cannot 
admit that the chance of the King being trumped (when led first) as regards the Ace, w, as represented, 
infinitesimal 

The second hand being very strong in trumps, would (as a rule?) prefer getting rid of a loose card, 
thereby benefitting his own hand, giving his partner the chance of the Ace, and, not least, informing the latter 
of his own strength ; with an Ace led, the ruff would be a certainty. J. R. 

[Our correspondent has had his say, and we hope he will now be satisfied. We scarcely think the matter 
wortli so much space, but it is a pleasure to find an enthusiast once more in the Whist field. J. R. fails to 
convince us, and we shall follow authority and practice, as heretofore, whenever we are forced into such a lead, 
and lead Ace King and not King Ace. — Ed.] 



Dear Sir, — As to the lead of Ace King not being recognized as a "call" for trumps by any good 
player of your acquaintance, I can only say that it has long been so in this Club, which numbers amongst its 
players many second to (I won't say none, but) few, and that, unless my recollection is sadly at fault, I have 
found it obtain at the Union Club, Brighton, where the play is Ai. 

In your argument that a man wanting trumps led should, if having the lead himself, at once, and under 
all circumstances, for you make no exceptions, lead them, and that if he failed to do so, you would not 
answer his " call," unless it suited your own hand, I differ from you " toto cselo." Tinu is, undoubtedly, 
as urged, of value, but the "che va piano va sano" and "festina l^nte" are applicable even to Short Whist. 
How about thus leading with an honour turned up on your right, which, with a tenace in your own hand, it is 
all importa7it should be led through ? let alone the inherent inadvisableness of leading up to an honour, 
unless holding the other three ! 

E.g, : I found myself recently, as leader, with Ace, King, Knave, and three other Clubs — ^six in all — Ace^ 
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Queen, Ten and Four of Hearts (trumps), and three losing cards. I led Ace, followed by King. My partner 
on getting in, in response to this odl, laid on the Knave of trumps, which of course I passed. On his again 
playing trumps, my right hand adversary put up the King, which I took with my Ace, and then, drawing the 
other trumps, made the run of Clubs. • 

I wanted trumps led^ but not to lead them, whilst the validity of my reason for wishing them so led — and 
the prdpriety of the " call " for them — will hardly be disputed ; and yet had you been my partner you would, 
you say, have utterly disregarded the " ask," unless suiting your own hand ! Had /played trumps, according 
to your dictum, my partnePs Knave would not have made. My adversary's King would have done so. 

Apologizing for length, Remaining faithfully yours, J. R. 

E. I. U. S. Club. 

[We certainly have been rebuked by a Brighton player for not recognizing his call when he led a 10 and 
followed with a 9, but we thought this was a joke, and so treated it Cam is probably the leading authority 
in favour of extending the Blue Peter. When he signals he means, " Partner, I think it will answer to lead 
trumps." If that is what J. R. means, let him say so. If Cam calls, we believe in his judgment, and act accord- 
ingly. Probably if J. R. did so, we should also believe his judgment was sound, and do likewise \ but the 
moment you msdce the signal other than a command, you must admit the other player's right to exercise his 
judgment, and this must be regulated by the knowle(4;e he possesses of his psutner's skill We are quite 
aware that every player who uses the Peter will use it injudiciously. We are very old-fashioned now. In our 
days we thought the leading a trump through an honour, or the refraining from leading a trump, because it was 
turned to the right, was a thing of the past ; but we did not expect to find any one who leads through an 
honour, or refirains £rom leading up to an honour, because the honour exists, would tell us to sacrifice our 
trumps to save his. Nor did we expect to find the means of conveying that information in so subtle a manner. 
If a player is not sufficiently strong to lead trumps, because an honour is turned to his right, he is not justified 
in telling me how to play my cards. However, as at Brighton somebody or other has got a fad into his head 
that by leading a high card, and then a low card, and that that is a signal for trumps, we can only tell our 
readers what may happen at Brighton. But suppose he leads King and then Queen. Is that a signal ? And 
if not, why not ? We scarcely see how a good hand can be played without signalling if this be signalling. Are 
we to change our leads, and play the Knave from Queen Klnave ? or how are we to play ? Some players signal 
as third player by winning with an Ace and returning a King. The idea here is the same ; it means, we sup- 
pose, *' I want trumps led, but I am not sufficently strong to lead them." But again we say this is no command, 
and we shall not act on it unless it suits our hand, and we think it may be advisable to do so. There is so 
much misconception and talk about the Blue Peter that it is as well that we should try to come to an under- 
standing about it If players will follow J. C.'s precept, we admit the necessity of attending to the caU, but 
now-a-days men call with nothing. They smash up our hands entirely, and then coolly teU you that this was 
the only way to save the game. We are almost as much afiuid of a signal as of a lead of trumps. In the 
latter case it seems probable that it is a singleton. Now on this point it seems useless to speak, and we there- 
fore only repeat what we have said a hundred times before ; it is not for the weak hand to take the conduct of 
the game into his hands. The holder of the strong hand should conduct the game. That noxious abortion, the 
Blue Peter, cannot be stopped, but surely there is no occasion to extend its operation. The happy leader was 
at any rate free from its baneful influences. Surely J. R. and his friends might leave him in this happy 
position. We used to expect, when we led trumps, that the lead would be returned ; now we are astonished 
when the return takes plaice. The rule as to the return seems to be abandoned, and the reason generally 
given is, that partner wanted to make a little trump. The object of a trump lead is usually to bring in 
a long suit, or to save our winning cards. A trick in trumps does not count 2, but i, and a trick in any other 
suit counts I. It always appears to us that players never realise this fact, and they will go on wasting time to 
get the finesse — get forced, and lose the chance of bringing in 2, 3, or 4 of a suit Of course, with Ace, Queen, 
Knave and another, and King turned to our right, we prefer any one else to lead trumps, but wi^ a suit 
established we would rather lead out our Ace Queen, and let the King win, than run the risk of being forced, 
-and losing our suit — Ed.] 

DUET AND CHORUS. 

TENOR AND BASS. 
Tenor (to Partner). | Showed a Peter and led trumps." Why, then, of course, 



I don't wish to complain, 

Bat when you saw me, sir, refrain 
From ro^hing our opponents' winning card ; 

m^I " Petered " and trumps kd^ 

I tiiink it may be said, 
To force me, sir, was really very hard. 

Bass (to Compl^nant). 
Your remarks may thus be classed : 
" Their wmmng cani you passed. 



On the whole — I quite agree 
That it certainly would be 
More correct to lead a trump, sir, than Xo force. 

Chorus of Bystanders. 

** Yes, yes ; we all agree ; 
These are cases where 'twould be 
Correct to lead a trump, and not to force." 
(Choius repeated— «11 dancing.) 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 

It was commonly the practice a few years ago for the managers of theatres to observe Lent, after a fashion, 
by withholding ftew plays till Easter, by closing their establishments, or lending them to the speculations of 
lecturers on astronomy. But now, although high church and high ritual impress upon the faithful a more 
precise observance of the season, there is a great show of new wares in March, and so many plays have been 
produced this month, that there will probably be little or no change at Easter. The operas, too, have begun, 
and the managers of the French plays have addressed a warm and earnest, appeal to the new Lord Chamberlain 
to cancel the prohibition of his predecessors. But, although the letter of Messrs. Valnay and Pitron is 
couched in piteous terms of remonstrance and supplication, the official reply is curt in the extreme, not only 
refusing the desired boon, but adding a warning that the managers are to take care what they are about 
This, of course, has raised a storm in the realms of art, and loud are the execrations vented on the Lord 
Chamberlain, and official control over plays. There is no doubt that the authority in question has been 
exercised on the most inconsistent principles, but the office must be separated from the office holders, and it 
would be a bad day for London, when it should come to pass that authors and managers might have free and 
unlimited license to put on the stage whatever their fancy dictated. It is nonsense to argue that audiences can 
take care of their own morals, "or that they can exercise control. The minority can do the first, but not the 
second ; the majority the second, but not the first ; and the majority must be looked after, and guided 
in the right way. 

In looking over the novelties of the month, we are first struck by the curious fact that the Hay- 
market and the Prince of Wales' appear to have changed places ; the latter theatre is about to produce 
the School for Scandal^ thus putting old wine into new bottles, to which, perhaps, there is little objection. 
Mr. Buckstone has produced a play entitled Quten Mob, by a new author, Mr. Godfrey, which is very 
Robertsonian, thus putting new wine into old, and in some cases very old, bottles. There is a robustness of 
form and manner about the Haymarket company, hardly relieved by the slimness of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, 
which contrasts with the opposite peculiarity of the Prince of Wales* staff. Of Quern Mob it may be said that it is 
not only Robertsonian, but almost a copy of Robertson. Without going into an analysis of every scene and sen- 
tence, we can call to mind portions of Caste^ School^ M,P,^ and Ours^ which are almost reproduced in Qtuat 
Mat. Thus, in the first act, Mrs. Kendal asks Mr. Kendal if he is a soldier, and then if a horse or foot 
soldier ; both of which questions are asked by Mrs. Bancroft of Mr. Bancroft in School, And there is a general 
similarity between this first act and that of Ccute, In the second act Mr. Buckstone (who represents an 
actor) sits, with Mrs. Chippendale, under a tree, and makes severe remarks on the decline of the drama. He 
also says, that he is about to play a woman in burlesque, and reads some abominable and slangy rhymes from 
the part he is studying. Iq precisely similar a fashion does Mr. Hare sit under a tree in the first act of Jf. jP., and 
listen to Mr. Coghlan readmg from a burlesque in which he is supposed to be about to appear. The German 
Prince in Qucm Mob recalls the Russian Prince in Ours^ and Bob Brent in Queen Mob Tom Stilus in Society, 
Other instances of imitation will probably occur to any playgoer with a memory, and it may be fairly objected 
against Mr. Godfrey that he has copied too closely the author whose manner he is glad to adopt That he 
follows in the path of Mr. Robertson is in itself no objection, for, despite all sneers to the contrary, Mr. 
Robertson's plays are excellent and enjoyable, sparkling, and not devoid of substance. Let who will call it tea- 
cup-and -saucer style, the fact remains that no better play than Caste has been produced during tlie last ten 
years. Queen Mob, besides its want of originality in the dialogue, errs with regard to construction, in coming to 
too abrupt a conclusion. The lovers have just begun what promises to be a violent and decisive quarrel, 
when they suddenly make it up, the other characters assemble, and the curtain falls. It looks as if the author^ 
having exhausted his present stock of wit and repartee, has nothing to fallback upon, and so collapses suddenly. 
We quote, from memory, two specimens of Mr. Godfrey's style, which, so far as we know, are original, and as such 
fell flat on the Haymarket audience, which seldom appreciates a new joke. The heroine, wishing to obtain a com- 
mission in the army for a friend, recommends him to the influence of an old gentlemen, on the score of his 
bravery. That, replies the gentleman, is the last qualification required ; and, he adds, that unless the applicant 
is well acquainted with Arabic, P8rsian, physical science, political economy, and other abstruse questions, his 
chances are very small. The same old gentleman, being reconciled to the heroine, who is an artist, is anxious to 
procure her the post of painter of the frescoes in the House of Lords, which he says, in an aside, is a 
" sinecure for life." But Mr. Godfrey may be reminded that the Ashantee war was hardly a topic of ordinary 
conversation in 1870, and that the notion of colliers working three days a week for ;^30o a year, was not then a 
subject of comment. We do not gather from the authors words that all actors and writers for the press 
are Bohemians of the class of Sam Cumick and Bob Brent But the fact of his making only one literary man 
a seedy, attic-inhabiting, beer-drinking individual, has given great offence to some dramatic critics, who, as 
all the world knows, are the salt of the earth, and have none but the most superfine habits ; indeed, such 
is the exclusiveness of the representative of the Observer, that he thinks it a pity to admit " the miscelbmeous 
public to unchecked possession of the new temple of art" The new temple of art is the Criterion Theatre. 
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This Criterion Theatre is attached to the restaurant of the same name at the comer of Recent Circus. 
It has been fitted up regardless of expense, and even the eye unprejudiced by the favours of the proprietors 
must regard with pleasure the artistic taste with which the theatre and the staircases leading to it have been 
adorned and beautified. We do not suppose that Messrs. Spiers and Pond have any desire to check the 
miscellaneous public firom rushing to the Criterion, for if they are to receive back the cost of the outlay the public 
must support tfiem liberally. Apparently they do not seek that support from the pit and gallery, for these 
patrons of the auditorium are so small as to be nearly out of sight The Observer critic therefore may after all 
have his wish, for the miscellaneous public will not be able to patronize the stalls and boxes. On the 
opening night the proprietors behaved with characteristic liberality. They provided bouquets for the 
occupants of the private boxes, and they apparently set apart a number of seats for gentlemen in the same line 
of life as themselves. Nor did their generosity go unrewarded. Their professional brethren applauded 
bravely, and laughed sympathetically, when the heroine of An American Lady narrates how she outwitted her 
brother's creditors ; and the bouquets, at the close of the play, were fi*eely showered upon Mrs. John Wood. 
Those who would have kept die flowers for themselves were obliged, for decency's sake, to follow the 
-example of those who began the throwing, and so the gifts returned to tJhe hands of the givers. The enter- 
tainment provided is not very interesting. Mr. Byron has written the comedy, and he and Mrs. John Wood 
act the principal parts very well indeed. An American Lady is exactly similar to any of Mr. ByTon's recent 
comedies, the dialogue being witty if irrelevant, and the plot slight, silly, and nearly unintelligible. When we 
add that Mr. Clarke, Mr. David Fisher and Miss Hughes assisted Mr. Byron on tliis, as on many former 
occasions, and that the ladies dresses are very fine, there is nothing more to be said about An American Lady. 
The afterpiece, by Mr. Gilbert, is monotonous and dull The theory of the Criterion is, we believe, that 
the visitor should descend there after his dinner, and be presented with a light entertainment that shall involve 
no strain upon his mental powers. We can understand that when a man lolls in his stall, his faculties deadened 
by repletion, and gazes with lack-lustre eye on the stage, it would be idle to represent Z^///Zs^ before him ; but 
in the state of body we have described he must not be irritated, and Mr. Gilbert's Topseyiurveydom is calculated 
to injure his constitution, by arousing in his bosom feelings of anger, which not even the pretty singing, clear 
articulation, and pleasant presence of Miss Fanny Holland is likely to alleviate. If the Criterion Theatre is 
intended as an aid to digestion, great care must be used in the selection of the entertainments, and an 
experienced doctor should be kept on the- premises. 

Mr. Tom Taylor is the most provoking of men. He has again given us a play, which, in the important 
•consideration of having a good plot, and of fixing the attention of the audience, is far superior to anything else 
produced this month ; and he has again aroused suspicions as to his originality. In Arkwrighi's Wife^ which 
was lately played at the Globe, it turned out that Mr. John Saunders had some share in the work, and his name 
was thereupon added to that of Mr. Taylor ; and now the same gentieman seems to hint that Clancarty^ recently 
produced at the Olympic, owes something of its existence to a novel written by himself So fiir as we can 
understand Mr. TayloPs explanation, he denies the charge 3 but it is certainly imfortunate that so many of his 
^ood works should be marred by the ugly suspicion of plagiarism. For, whether he depends on his own 
abilities, or enlists into his service those of others, he writes admirable plays, which are never weak in con- 
struction, contain powerful situations, and are adorned with scholarly dialogue. Clancarty is a play of the 
heroic order, and, therefore, at thfe present moment, not quite in the fashion ; it is also too long, and certain of 
the scenes and situations are over-elaborated. But the plot is strong, exciting and melodramatic, without being 
commonplace and catch-penny, as that of Philip is ; and it is historical after a fashion, for the dramatist, when 
he takes history for the foundation of his plot, invariably alters, distorts, and adds to it to suit his own purposes. 
Clancarty is well acted by the Olympic company, which includes Mr. Neville, Mr. Charles Neville, Mr. Anson 
and Miss Cavendish. Miss Fowler also possesses sparkle and humour, but she has evidently no wish to 
impress the spectators with the excellence of her acting ; else she would not seek to divert their attention to 
the multitude and magnificence of her dresses, which are unnecessarily gorgeous, and quite out of place. 

We have nearly exhausted our space, but have by no means completed the long list of the novelties of the 
month. The Court, which is nothing if not original in its programme, has lately presented a dramatic version 
of the novel of Ready Momy Mortiboy, the peculiarity of wtuch is that the chief characters are all wicked men. 
We know of no objection to this plan, if it is well carried out ; but Dick Mortiboy, who, in the first act promises 
to be a tremendous scamp, in whom shall be foimd no good, becomes in the third a maundering penitent, with 
aspirations after virtue which are quite discreditable to him. His backslidings are cut short at the end by a 
shot in the back from his friend ; but we feel that a good idea has been spoiled. Here again we must notice 
the excellent acting of Messrs. Rignold, Bruce, and Cooper, the latter of whom answers to the expectations 
founded upon his acting in Alone, But let him beware of over-elaboration, which, though a fault in the right 
•direction, is still a fault, and one very prevalent at the present time. We have no wish, however, to grumble 
at the state of the stage, which, so far as acting is concerned, has considerably changed for the better since the 
Westminster Papers first saw the light As the criticism in the daily and weekly Press has become more 
honest and conscientious, so has there been a corresponding improvement in the formation of acting companies, 
which are no longer selected on the principle of having one good and all the rest bad. What may be 
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called the second rank of actors (we can hardly say the same of the ladies) is now unusually strong, and 
the most casual playgoer must notice that the subordinate characters are as well represented as the leading 
roles. In fact, the acting is better than the writing, and though few of the plays of this month can be 
called success^ specimens of literature, the acting is good in one and all This pleasant state of affairs 
is due, we believe, to the smaller theatres, and especially to the example set five years ago by the Prince 
of Wales'. There is still this drawback, that an actor, when he has been much pndsed for his playing of 
the second fiddle, immediately wishes to become first fiddle. The wish is as natuial to him as to any other 
man who desires to rise in his profession, and to obtain a better income ; but we should like to see it made 
worth his while to go on playing second fiddle, and, for this reason, one theatre in London, modelled on thr 
rules of the Theatre Fran^aise, would be a desirable institution. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

W. C. (Eastwood). — ^The diagram has a printed heading, 
denoting that the position depicted thereon is a "problem/* 
and your own handwriting affirms that it is ** by" yourself. We 
shall be glad to hear from you with a fresh one. 

R. T. CoBBOLD.— (i) According to Dr. Forbes, "Castling" 
was unknown in both ancient and mediaeval Chess, and even in 
the modem or European game cannot be traced further back 
than the first half of the sixteenth century. As suggested in 
the Praxis^ it is probable that Castling is simphf an extension 
of the still more ancient prerogative of the Xing, whereby 
once, in every game, he was empowered to move as a Knight. 
This move was called the King's Leap, and a game in which 
it occurs is given in Salvio's Treatise. (2) The manner of 
Castling which prevails in England was first introduced and 
practised by Greco, the famous Calabrian, whose M.S. is sup- 
posed to have been completed about the year 161 5. The first 
translation of this M.S. was the English one by Francis Beale, 
published in London 1656, in which to Castle is described as 
to "change." Before that period the method of Castling in 
England must have been somewhat loose, to say the least of it, 
for, in Barbier's work (1640), there appears among the laws, 
" The King may change or shift with either Rook at any time, 
cither before check, in check, or after check." 

S. H. Thomas. — Many thanks for the problems, which shall 
receive our best attention. 

C. G. (Ipswich).— Rather weak, and much inferior to your 
last contribution, in every way. 

G. E. Carpenter. — We shall acknowled|;e the favour 
through the post ; meanwhile, your letter appears m Ais number. 

C. W. M. D. — In the course of the present month. 

WHIST. 

J. AND L. ( Withdrawing^ a card on the table). — Spade led, 
X (third hand) puts on King, Z puts on Diamond A. He was 
under the impression that Diamonds were led,and he put forward 
his hand to withdraw the D A, on which X claims that Z shall 
play his highest Spade, Z has none, and Z and his partner claim 
that a penalty having been taken, Z can now take up the D. 
A bystander decides this to be the law. How say jCfaf—Ans, 
A card once played to a trick can never be withdrawn, except to 
save a revoke. Law 76, and that law alone, provides for the 
withdrawal of a card ; but that is only to save a revoke. Z 
committed an irregularity in attempting to withdraw the D A, 
and thereby induced X to demand a penalty, which was a penalty 
only on the supposition that Z had a Spade. Surely it cannot be 
contended that Z's first mistake is annulled, because he com- 
mitted a second, and thereby induced X to inflict an imaginary 
penalty. It is urged that there are two penalties, viz., that X 
could call the D A, or call the highest or lowest spade, and, 
having inflicted one, he cannot call the other. This seems to us 
a fallacy. The choice of the two penalties arises on a certain 
event, viz.— if Z had one of the suit led. Here Z had none, and 



therefore Z claims to be let off all penalties. In our judgment,, 
it is quite clear that Z could not withdraw his card. 

L. O. (Leading out of turn). — A leads a Spade, B wins it with 
the Knave, Z (fourth player) takes the trick, adds it to his own 
pick, and leads a Heart. X, Z's partner, wins the trick, and 
leads again. What is to be done? — Ans, The trick belonging 
to A and B must be given back to them. The rest of the lumd 
must be played, as if no mistake had been made. It is too late 
to rectify any mistake as to leading after Z had led improperiy, 
and the other three had followed, r.^., played to the trick. 

R. {Revoke), — ^A leads Hearts, Z (last player) plays D Kv, and 
leads again the Ace of Hearts. Z had not won the previous 
trick, and it was not therefore his lead. Is it a revoke ? — Ans. 
The words of Law 73, which govern the point, are as follows : — 
" If either the revoking player or his partner, whether in his right 
turn or otherwise, lead or play to the following trick, it is a 
revoke." Here Z did not follow suit when hecomd, and he leads 
again out of turn. That, in our judgment, establishes the revoke^ 

Cardiff {Ifand IJ2, January 1874). — It is rather late to 
say anything about this, but do not you think that the game is 
won by A's bad — or radier rash — ^play, as much as by Z's good 
play ? I cannot suppose that you approve A's lead of the best 
trump at trick six, and yet the "JNotes" are silent thereon. 
Had A continued his own suit, instead of his opponents, he 
could not lose. As Z discards Spades, and B, at trick ^, dis- 
cards a Club, A*s anxiety to plav Z's game is to me mcom- 
prehensible. — Ans. We do not think it makes any difference 
m the result, whether A forces Z or leads the trump. Z leads 
Club, and forces the Queen of Diamonds out of A*s hand, and 
has the long trump left. The notes, as you will see, are the notes 
of the player. 

N. (Exposed Cards). — At Whist M and N are partners. One 
of the adversaries. A, leads out of turn. The card (the Knave 
of Spades) being left on the table, as an exposed one. N sub- 
sequently led a Club, and called on A to play the exposed 
Knave, if without Clubs. A, however, followed suit On 
its becoming his (A's or his partner's) turn to lead, N claimed 
the right of calling a lead also, which was resisted by A, on 
the ground that N had already elected the penalty of calling 
the card, and was not entitled to two penalties ; to which N 
replied that none such had been actually yet paid, and that he 
had consequently still the option of enforcing either. Was this 
so ? or had N, by first, though ineffectually, calling the exposed 
card forfeited right to call of a lead?— -<4iw. The adversaries 
have &ie right to call either the exposed card or a suit. Here 
they have elected to call the exposed card, and cannot change 
their mmd and call a suit. The exposed card was called, al- 
though it did not come. 

Albkrmarle {Fresh Deal). — A deals ; an opponent takes up 
his cards. A turns face upwards the H Ace. Z thereupon 
claims a fresh deal. Is this so ?—Ans. The ri^ht to the fresh 
deal is lost lyy the adversary touching the cards before the deal 
is completed, llie H Ace is not an exposed card, and the deal 
stands. 



TO OUR EXCHANGES AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Do us the favour to address us care of W. W. Morgan^ 67 Barbican, E.C. In conseqvsnce of 

inattention to this nde, letters are often delayed. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 
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Town and Country 

Tom Taylor and Shakespeare 

French plavs and English critics 

" Nemesis — Strand 

" Eugene Aram"— Lyceum 

" Wandering Jew "— Adelphi ... 
"Fine Feathers "—Globe 

June 1873. 

Hsmlet at Crystal Palace 

Mdlle. DeAclde 

** About Town "—Court 

" Time's Triumph "—Charing Cross 
•* New Magdalen "—Olympic 

Auguat 1873. 

July at ^e theatres 

French plavs 

** Coming Home "—Globe 

Mr. Tom Taylor at Leeds 

October 1873. 

Stars in the country 

" Antony and Cleopatra "— Drury Lane 

" Chivalry "-Glol>e 

" Richelieu " — Lyceum 

November 1S73. 

Activity at the Theatres 

Old V. New Dramaiii*ts 

" Sour Grai>ej* "—Olympic 

" Alone "—Court 

" Arkwrigbt's Wife "—Globe 

Burlesques aud Oi)ora Bouffes 

December 1873. 
The Litcniry and Artintio World 

•* Road to Ruin "— <ilol>e 

•• Wandering Heir "-Queen's 

*' Griselda " — Princesses 

Afterpieces and Half Price 

" Wedding March "—Court 

" Tom Tug " — Opera Comique 

January 1874. 

Christmas at the Theatres 

Old Come<lies 

Phelps. 3IaLhew8 and Toole at the Gaiety 

" Scnool of Intrigue "—Olympic 

" Hearts DeUght "—Globe 

February 1874. 

" Charity "—Haymarket 

" Ought we to Visit Her "—Royalty 
" Committed for Trial "—Globe 
Palais Royal adaptations 

March 1874. 

** Philip "—Lyceum 

*• White Pilgrim "—Court 

" Mar^ Queen of Scots "— Princesses 
Mr. Webster 

April 1874. 
The Lord Chamberlain and Plays ... 

" Queen Mab "—Haymarket 

The Cnterion Theatre 

••Clancartv"-01vmpic 

" Ready Money Mortiboy "—Court ... 
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